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O  


I 


I       The  original  Handbook  for  Egypt  was  a  reprint  of  Sir  Gardner 
Wilkinson's  learned  and  exhaustive  work,  *  Modern  Egypt 
and  Thebes,'  corrected  and  revised  by  the  erudite  author 
himself,  so  as  to  meet  as  far  as  possible  the  requirements  of 
a  guide-book.     A  few  additions  and  corrections  were  sub- 
sequently made  from  time  to  time,  but  sub^antially  the 
Handbook  remained  the  same  as  when  it  was  first  published. 
Great  changes,  however,  have  taken  place  in  Egypt  since 
then,  and  it  was  felt  that  a  thorough  revision,   and  even 
recasting,  were  necessary  in  order  to  bring  the  Handbook  up 
to  the  standard  required  by  travellers  at  the  present  day. 
^        Since  the  accession  of  the  Khedive,  Ismail  Pasha,  the 
work  of  change  and  progress  has  been  carried  on  in  Egypt  at 
an  almost  feverish  rate  of  speed.     Several  hundreds  of  miles 
of  railway  have  been  completed,  and  are  in  full  operation. 
The  telegraph  wires  intersect  every  part  of  the  country. 
^  Many  parts  of  Alexandria  and  Cairo  are  so  changed  that 
^  those  who  saw  them  only  a  few  years  ago  would  hardly 
^  recognise  them ;  and  while  some  towns  in  the  Delta  have 
^  declined,  many  more  have  risen  and  are  rising  into  con- 
'^  siderable  importance.     The  Suez  Canal  from  being  a  *'  chi- 
«s[  merical "  project  has  become  an  accomplished  fact ;  and  the 
^  towns  of  Port  Said,  Ismailia,  and  it  may  almost  be  said  Suez, 
^   have  sprung  into  existence  with  it. 

y  The  changes  of  which  these  are  a  few  instances  have,  in 
i2  a  great  measure,  arisen  from,  and  in  their  turn  caused,  an 
increased  communication  between  Egypt  and  the  West.  Eesi- 
dent  foreigners  in  Egypt  may  now  be  counted  by  thousands, 
instead  of,  as  was  the  case  twenty  years  ago,  by  tens :  and 
the  increased  facilities  for  travel,  combined  with  the  increased 
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thirst  for  "doing"  all  possible  countries,  send  every  winter 
a  greater  number  of  travellers  to  the  Nile. 

Even  in  the  matter  of  its  old  remains,  Egypt  has  not  been 
standing  still,  and  the  discoveries  of  M.  Mariette  at  San, 
Sakkdrah,  Abydus,  Denderah,  and  other  places,  have  not  only 
provided  fresh  objects  of  interest  in  the  country  for  the 
intelligent  traveller  to  visit,  but  have  helped  to  throw  new- 
light  on  some  of  the  many  obscure  portions  of  old  Egyptian 
history. 

The  endeavour  in  the  present  Handbook  has  been  to  supply 
the  tmveller  with  all  the  latest  information  on  every  point 
of  interest,  including  many  subjects  which  were  not  touched 
upon  in  the  former  work :  and  while  keeping,  especially  in 
the  accounts  of  antiquities  and  ruins,  the  substance  of  the 
original  description,  to  arrange  it  in  a  more  handy  form,  and 
to  add  whatever  was  new  and  likely  to  interest. 

The  Editor  has  endeavoured  to  supplement  his  own  per- 
sonal experience  by  consulting  all  the  best  books  recently 
written  on  Egypt,  and  by  culling  information  from  many 
kind  friends.  Acknowledgment  is  especially  due  to  M.  Mar- 
riette.  Dr.  Grant,  Mr.  Greville  Chester,  and  many  others. 

The  principal  additions  to  the  original  Book  are :  nearly 
all  the  Preliminary  and  General  Information  prefixed  to  the 
descriptions  of  the  various  chief  towns  and  routes ;  Excur- 
sions IV  and  VII  from  Cairo ;  Eoutes  6,  7,  9,  14,  and  22 ;  and 
the  greater  part  of  Eoutes  10  and  16,  A  great  deal  of  fresh 
matter  has  been  introduced  into  the  Descriptions  of  Alexan- 
dria, Cairo,  and  Thebes ;  Excursions  i,  ii,  ni,  v,  and  vi  from 
Cairo ;  and  Eoutes  8,  11,  17,  18,  20,  and  21.  Little  or  no 
alteration  has  been  made  in  Eoutes  12,  13,  16,  and  19,  the 
Editor  not  having  had  the  opportunity  of  personally  visiting 
them,  nor  having  been  able  to  find  any  authentic  information 
later  than  that  given  by  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson.  This,  how- 
ever, may  be  considered  of  less  importance,  as  these  routes  are 
very  seldom  travelled,  and  the  places  mentioned  in  them  are 
not  likely  to  have  much  changed  since  they  were  described  by 
the  original  author  of  the  Handbook.  The  table  of  Egyptian 
dynasties  has  been  altered,  so  as  to  afford  the  opportunity  of 
judging  of  more  than  one  system  of  chronology ;  and  a  few 
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cartouches  of  the  earlier  monarchs  have  been  added  to  the 
list  of  kings.  New  maps  of  modem  Alexandria  and  Cairo 
have  been  inserted,  and  also  one  of  Ancient  Alexandria ; 
together  with  plans  of  the  Temples  of  Denderah  and  Kamak, 
and  of  an  old  Egyptian  tomb. 

Travellers  are  requested  to  kindly  send  to  the  office  of  the 
Publisher,  50  A,  Albemarle  Street,  W.,  any  information  ob- 
tained on  the  spot,  which  may  serve  either  to  correct  errors, 
or  furnish  fresh  material  for  insertion. 


March,  1875. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


a.  Season  for  Visiting  Egypt. — b.  Journey  from  England  to  Egypt. — 
c.  Things  that  should  be  bought  in  England  for  the  Nile  Journey. 

a.  Season  for  VisirmG  Egypt. 

From  October  to  April  is  the  best  season  for  a  residence  in  Egypt. 
For  those  who  intend  to  do  the  whole  Nile  voyage,  and  who  can  choose 
their  own  time,  the  months  especially  to  be  recommended,  both  for 
climate  and  convenience  of  travelling,  are  November,  December,  Janu- 
ary, February,  and  March.  During  these  months  winds  from  the 
North  are  more  or  less  prevalent,  and  they  not  only  cool  the  air,  but 
are  absolutely  necessary  for  making  progress  up  the  Nile.  A  good 
deal  will,  of  course,  depend  on  the  destination  of  the  traveller  after 
leaving  Egypt.  If  he  intends  going  to  Syria,  he  should  arrange  so  as 
not  to  get  there  before  April,  it  being  too  cold  to  travel  comfortably 
in  Syria  before  that  date.  For  those  who  propose  to  do  the  so-called 
Eastern  tour  completely  the  following  average  time-table  may  be  given : 
Arrive  in  Egypt  about  the  middle  of  November,  and  remain  there  till 
the  end  of  February,  going  in  a  dahabeeah  up  to  the  Second  Cataract 
and  back.  Leave  Egypt  at  the  beginning  of  March,  and  go  by  way  of 
Sinai  and  Petra  to  Jerusalem,  arriving  there  about  the  second  week  in 
April.  Five  or  six  Weeks  in  Palestine  will  then  bring  the  traveller  to 
Beyrout  before  the  end  of  May.  The  omission  from  this  programme 
of  the  Long  Desert — a  journey  undertaken  by  comparatively  few — 
would  make  a  month's  diflference  in  the  traveller's  arrival  in  Syria ;  but 
unless  he  thinks  cold  and  damp — under  a  tent,  be  it  remembered — less 
harmful  than  heat,  he  had  better  arrange  for  spending  that  month  in 
Egypt,  and  if  he  does  not  care  to  give  more  than  three  months  to  that 
country,  arrive  there  in  December  instead  of  November.  Of  course 
these  remarks  are  not  intended  to  apply  to  those  who  merely  propose 
to  do  the  country  in  the  shortest  possible  time  that  steam  and  tkeir 
own  energy  can  enable  them  to  accomplish  it  in.  They  may  go  from 
London  to  the  Second  Cataract  and  back  in  six  weeks,  and  any  time 
during  the  months  named  above  will  be  as  good  as  another.  But  even 
to  them  it  may  be  said,  choose,  if  you  can,  some  period  between  the 
middle  of  December  and  the  middle  of  February.  It  is  perhaps,  every 
thing  considered,  the  most  delightful  season  in  Egypt.  The  tempe- 
rature is  dehcious,  often  indeed,  cool,  the  Nile  neither  too  high  so  as  to 
cover  land,  nor  too  low  so  as  to  look  like  a  huge  canal  flowing  between 
high  banks,  over  which  it  is  impossible  to  see  from  the  deck  of  either 
boat  or  steamer,  and  the  coimtry  perfectly  lovely  in  colouring— it  is 
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in  fact  spring  time.  Further  information  useful  for  invalids,  as  to  the 
season  for  visiting  Egypt,  will  be  found  under  Preliminary  Informa- 
tion, d, 

I,  Journey  from  England  to  Egypt. 

There  are  various  routes  by  which  the  traveller  mav  reach  Egypt 
from  England,  but  he  will  probably  choose  one  of  the  feur  following : 
(1.)  Direct  from  Southampton  to  Port  Said  or  Suez  by  P.  &  O.  steamer, 
v^e?  Gibraltar  and  Malta.  (2.)  Across  the  Continent  to  Venice,  Ancona, 
or  Brindisi,  and  thence  by  P.  &  O.  steamer  to  Alexandria.  (3.)  Across 
France  to  Marseilles,  and  thence  by  Messageries  steamer  to  Alexandria. 
(4.)  Across  the  Continent  to  Trieste,  and  thence  by  Austrian  Lloyd 
steamer  to  Alexandria.  Route  No.  1,  as  the  cheapest,  and  involving 
the  least  trouble,  is  the  best  adapted  for  large  famihes.  Fares  from 
Southampton  to  Port  Said,  or  Suez,  1st  Class  20Z.,  2nd  Class,  and  Pas- 
sengers' Servants,  12?.,  wine  not  included.  The  voyage  occupies  about 
13  days.  Route  No.  2,  if  Brindisi  be  chosen  as  the  port  of  embarka- 
tion, is  at  once  the  quickest  and  the  most  direct.  To  those  who  dis- 
like the  sea  it  especially  reconmiends  itself  by  the  shortness  of  the 
sea  passage,  only  75  hours.  The  time  and  expense  will  entirely  depend 
on  the  road  chosen  by  the  traveller  for  reaching  Brindisi.  Assuming 
that  he  goes  direct  via  France  and  Italy  with  as  little  delay  as  possible, 
he^  may  reckon  the  whole  expense  as  far  as  Brindisi  at  about  15Z. 
Fares  from  Brindisi  to  Alexandria,  1st  Class  12?.,  2nd  Class,  and  Pas- 
sengers' Servants,  9?.  without  wine.  The  same  fares  only  are  charged 
from  Venice  or  Ancona.  Through  tickets  are  issued  across  the 
Continent  at  a  reduced  rate.  Route  No.  3  will  be  preferred  by  those 
who,  equally  disliking  a  long  railway  journey  and  a  long  sea  voyage, 
and  not  knowing  which  to  avoid,  choose  a  sort  of  middle  course, 
which  gives  them  30  hours'  railway  and  6  days'  sea.  The  average 
expense  will  be  about  the  same  as  via  Brindisi.  Route  No.  4  has 
nothing  special  to  recommend  it  except  that  it  is  the  most  convenient 
for  those  who  wish  to  go  through  Germany,  and  that  the  Austrian 
Lloyd  steamers  are  very  good  ones,  and  the  food  provided  on  board 
exceptionally  excellent.  The  expense  would  be  about  the  same  as  the 
other  continental  routes.  For  the  dates  of  departure  of  the  various 
steamers  and  the  fares,  it  is  better  to  consult  the  different  companies' 
latest  published  information,  which  may  always  be  obtained  at  the 
several  offices, 

c.  Things  that  should  be  bought  in  England  for  the  Nile 

Journey. 

It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  now  for  the  intending  traveller  in 
Egypt  to  provide  himself  before  leaving  England  with  anything  more 
than  he  would  take  for  an  ordinary  journey.  There  are  shops  at 
Alexandria  and  Cairo  which  will  supply  his  every  want  more  or  less 
effectively  and  expensively.    But  at  the  same  time  there  are  certain 
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things  which,  though  they  could  be  procured  in  £gypt>  oau  certainly 
be  bought  better  and  cheaper  in  Europe.    These  are  :^ 


Guns. 

Gunpowder. 

Cartridges,  and  all  shooting  appliances. 

Thermometer,  aneroid  barometer,  and  all 
instruments. 

Field-glasses,  or  telescope. 

Measuring-t^)e. 

Writing,  drawing,  and  painting  materials. 

Magnesium  wire.  Very  necessary  for  pro- 
perly seeing  tombs  and  excavated  tem- 
pi es,without  doing  the  injury  to  the  sculp- 
tures and  paintings  that  torches  cause. 

Saddle  and  bridle,  for  Syria  and  Greece.  A 
lady  will  not  only  require  a  side-saddle 
for  the  Syrian  journey,  but  also  for  the 
many  excursions  that  are  to  be  made  on 
donkey-back  up  the  Nile.    . 

Clothes.     See  Preliminary  Information,  e. 

Mosquito  net. 

Medicine.  Very  convenient  cases,  varying 
in  size  and  price,  can  be  obtained  at 
Savory  and  Moore's.  See  Preliminary 
Information,  /. 

Books.  There  is  a  very  good  and  well- 
stocked  bookseller's  at  Alexandria  and 
Cairo,  Robertson  and  Co.,  where  the 
traveller  can  procure  any  book  be  may 
have  forgotten  to  bring  from  England. 
The  following  list  comprises  some  of  the 
best  known  and  most  modern  works  on 
Egypt:— 

List  of  Books. 

Rawlinson's  Herodotus,  vol.  ii. 

Wilkinson's  Ancient  Egyptians. 

Lane's  Modem  Egyptians. 

Sharp's  History  of  Egyj)t. 

Mariette's  Aper9u  geneirale  de  PHistoii* 

d'Egypte. 
Diodorus.    Book  I. 
Strabo.    Book  17. 

Bunsen's  Egypt's  Place  in  Universal  History 
Kenrick's  Ancient  History  of  Egypt. 
Mariette's  Itin^raire  de  la  Haute  Egypte. 

1872. 
Brugsch's  Histoire  d'Egypte.     . 
Piazzi  Smyth's  Our  Inheritance  in  the 

Great  Pyramid, 
Lady  Duff-Gordon's  Letters  from  Egypt. 
Lane's  Arabian  Nights. 
Kinglake's  Eothen. 
Warburton's  Crescent  and  the  Cross. 


Lord  Lindny's  Lettws  from  Egypt  tad 

the  Holy  Land. 
About's  Le  Fellah. 
Hopley's  Under  Egyptian  Pklms. 
Prime's  Boat  Life  in  i^ypt  and  Nubia. 
Curzon's  Monasteries  of  the  Levant. 
Smith's  Attractions  of  the  Nile. 
Eden's  Nile  without  a  Dragoman.     187 1^ 
Beaufort's  Egyptian  Sepulchres  and  Syrian 

Shrines. 
Stanley's  Sinai  and  Pldestine» 
Macgregor's  Rob  R»y  on  the  Nile  and  the- 

Jordan.     1871. 
Russell's  Diary  in  the  East. 
Irby  and  Mangles"  Travels  in  Egypt,  &c. 
Didier's  Cinq  Cents  Lieues  sur  le  Nil. 
Hoskins'  Winter  in  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt. 
Curtis's  Nile  Notes  of  a  Howadji. 
Martineau's  Eastern  Li&. 
Zincke's  Egypt  of  the  Pharaohs  and  the- 

Kedive.     1871J. 
Shelley's  Birds  of  Egypt     1873. 

Articles  of  food.    Nothing  need  absolutely 

be  procured  in  England,  as  all  that  can 

be  wanted  is  to  be  found  at  Alexandria 

or  Cairo ;  but  for  those  who  are  very 

particular  as  to  the  quality  of  what 

they  eat  and  drink,  and  who  have  time 

to  make  their  preparations  beforehand,. 

the  following  list  of  things  to  be  bought 

in  Europe  is  suggested : — 

Tea. — Wine:  light  Bordeaux  or  Rhino 

wines  are  the  best. — Brandy. — Butter  in 

jars.  —  Jams. — Preserved  vegetables.  — 

Salad  oil.  —  Tongues.  —  Hams.  —  Currie 

powder.  —  Liebig's  Extractum  Canm — 

Biscuits.  — Paraffin  candles. 

But  it  must  be  remembeied  that  if  the 
traveller  intends  to  put  himself  entirely 
into  the  hands  of  a  dragoman,  everything 
except  wine  and  spirits  will  be  provided 
for  him.  Full  particulars  as  to  what  is 
required  for  those  who  intend  to  cater  for 
themselves  are  given  under  Sect.  III., 
Voyage  up  the  Nile. 

AH  heavy  goods  can  be  sent  at  a  small 
expense  either  by  Southampton  or  Liver- 
pool. 

In  London,  Messrs.  M'Cbaokek,  of 
Cannon  Street,  are  amongst  the  principal 
Agents  for  forwarding  Parcels  to  Alex- 
andria and  Cairo. 
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I  a.  General  Remarks  on  Sanitary  State  op  Country* 

'  The  climate  of  Egypt  is  remarkably  dry  and  salubrious,  and  although  the 
mortality  amongst  the  inhabitants  is  great,  it  can  easily  be  accounted  for  apart 
from  the  climate.  Through  the  ignorance,  superstition,  and  filthiness  of  the 
natives,  there  is  an  excessive  infant  mortality,  and  the  death-rate  amongst  the 

*  The  information  contained  nnder  tbe  headings  a,  b,c  has  been  suj^Iied  by  Dr.  Grant, 
i     rmiclent  physician  at  Cairo. 
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young  and  adult  Egyptians  is  greatly  increased  by  the  privations,  hard  work, 
and  exposure  they  have  to  endure.  Besides  this,  a  great  number  of  the  poor 
die  for  want  of  medical  care  and  advice,  which  the  Gk>vemment  does  not 
supply  them  with,  unless  in  the  hospitals,  of  which  the  natives  have  a  deep- 
seated  dread.  They  prefer  to  die  at  their  homes,  surrounded  by  their  Mends, 
rather  than  enter  a  hospital.  For  these  and  other  reasons  the  deaths  far 
exceed  the  births  :  hence  the  native  population  must  be  dying  out. 

But  through  the  civilized  measures  that  are  being  introduced  by  the  present 
ruler,  this  state  of  matters  will  in  time  take  quite  a  different  course.  Except 
the  Delta  and  sea-coast  towns,  the  country  is  quite  exempt  from  low  fevers 
and  diseases  of  the  chest.  Ophthalmia,  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  and  affections 
of  the  liver  are  the  principal  endemic  complaints.  Only  two  or  three  months  of 
the  year  can  be  called  unhealthy,  and  that  not  to  any  great  degree ;  but  about 
every  ten  years  a  severe  epidemic  sweeps  over  the  country  and  depopulates 
whole  districts.  Formerly  it  used  to  be  "  the  plague,"  but  in  later  years  it 
has  taken  the  type  of  cholera,  which  up  to  the  present  date  would  find  a 
favourable  nidus  for  propagation  in  the  pestiferous  houses  of  the  towns  and  in 
the  personal  dirtiness  of  the  fellaheen.  When  an  epidemic  breaks  out,  it 
generally  rages  for  three  or  four  months;  all  business  is  suspended,  and 
Europeans  and  others  flee  the  country,  to  return  again  after  the  danger  is 
past.  Occasionally,  also,  murrain  is  prevalent  as  an  epidemic  among  the 
cattle,  and  vast  numbers  of  them  are  destroyed  by  it.  An  extremely  low  Nile . 
is  apt  to  produce  disease  both  in  man  and  beast :  thus,  cholera  and  murrain  may 
both  exist  together,  as  in  1865. 

h.  Temperature. 

The  Egyptian  climate  is  more  uniform  than  that  of  any  other  place  on  the 
globe.  Still  it  varies  considerably  through  the  different  parts  of  the  country. 
The  whole  of  Middle  and  Upper  Egypt  is  characterized  by  great  dryness  and 
clearness  of  the  atmosphere,  while  the  Delta  enjoys  a  much  cooler  and  damper 
climate.  Certain  localities  are  having  their  climates  noticeably  modified  by 
new  and  extensive  irrigation,  by  the  cultivation  of  large  tracts  of  previously 
sterile  land,  and  by  the  growth  of  trees.  The  immense  surface  of  water  now 
exposed  by  the  Suez  Canal  to  the  influence  of  a  tropical  sun  must  produce 
local  disturbances  of  tiie  atmosphere,  while  the  northerly  winds,  that  blow  for 
about  eight  months  in  the  year,  as  they  pass  over  the  Canal  district,  will  carry 
along  with  them  a  considerable  amount  of  moisture,  which,  combined  with  that 
arising  from  the  annual  overflow  of  the  Nile,  would  lead  us  to  expect  still 
milder  summers  but  damper  winters  in  Middle  and  Lower  Egypt. 

The  mean  annual  temperature  at  Cairo  is  about  71°  F.  From  the  peculiar 
dryness  of  the  atmosphere  it  is  rendered  more  susceptible  of  sudden  changes  of 
temperature ;  but  the  fact  of  its  dryness  prevents  the  injurious  effects  that 
often  result  from  such  sudden  changes.  The  thermometer  often  indicates  a 
variation  of  12°  F.  between  morning  and  mid^^lay,  and  as  much  between  mid- 
day and  evening.  The  early  morning  is  invariably  cool,  but  after  two  or  three 
hours  the  sun's  warmth  is  speedily  conmiunicated  to  the  atmosphere,  which 
continues  warm  till  near  sunset,  when  it  rapidly  cools,  and  if  tiiere  be  any 
moisture  in  the  air  it  now  appears  as  dew  which  has  fallen  on  the  ground  by 
half  an  hour  after  sunset.  Although  the  thermometer  fjEtlls  suddenly  about 
sunset,  it  soon  rises  again  from  the  radiation  of  the  heat  absorbed  by  the  earth 
during  the  day.  Towards  morning  it  falls  again,  to  rise  with  the  return  of 
the  sun. 

The  thermometer  seldom  falls  to  40°  F.  at  Cairo,  but  it  is  frequently  lower 
on  the  Nile.  The  coldest  months  in  the  year  are  December  and  January,  and 
the  hottest  are  August  and  September,  but  even  then  it  is  cool  in  the  shade. 
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The  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  is  principally  controlled  by  the  rise  and  fall 
of  the  Nile.  Fogs  prevail  during  the  first  two  months  of  the  receding  of  the 
waters.  Evening  fogs  descend  very  quickly  as  the  stm  goes  down,  and  are  as 
quickly  deposited  after  the  sun  has  set,  leaving  the  sky  clear  and  the  air  as 
fresh  as  after  a  good  iihower.  Morning  fogs  are  soon  dispelled  by  the  heat  of 
the  sun,  and  then  follows  the  clear  beautiful  day. 

On  the  desert  the  air  is  always  dry  and  bracing,  and  much  cooler  than  that 
over  cultivated  land.  Dews  at  night  are  common  in  the  early  and  later  parts 
of  the  year,  but  exposure  to  them  is  not  attended  with  any  risk.  During 
winter  the  nights  are  piercingly  cold  on  the  desert.  The  moonlight  nights 
are  singularly  brilliant,  but  when  there  is  no  moon  the  darkness  that  envelopes 
the  earth  seems  so  thick  that  you  can  almost  feel  it,  while  the  sky  above  is 
quite  clear, 

c.  The  Seasons. 

There  are  but  two  seasons  in  the  year — Summer  and  Winter.  The  summer 
extends  from  April  to  the  end  of  September.  It  is  ushered  in  by  strong  equi- 
noctial winds,  which  are  at  first  cool ;  but  they  soon  give  place  to  the  hot  south 
wind,  or  khamaseen,  so  called  from  blowing  at  intervals  during  a  period  of  50 
days.  This  wind  Is  very  peculiar,  and  may  be  thus  described.  It  is  preceded 
by  an  unusual  stiUness  of  the  atmosphere,  and,  as  it  approaches,  the  air  assumes 
a  dusky  yellow  hue  from  being  laden  with  impalpable  dust,  through  which  the 
sun  shmes  obscurely,  and  gradually  becomes  quite  concealed.  Mectric  influ- 
ences accompany  this  wind,  so  that,  notwithstanding  the  excessive  heat,  one 
feels  excited  ra&er  than  depressed  by  it.  The  respiration  is  quickened,  and 
the  skin  becomes  quite  dry  and  shrunk ;  and  sometimes  a  prickly  sensation  is 
felt  all  over  the  body.  This  wind  blows  generally  for  three  days  in  succession, 
with  intervals  of  four  or  five  days.  It  sometimes  lasts  from  ten  to  twelve  days 
continuously,  and  if  blowing  from  the  south-east  is  not  only  very  destructive 
to  vegetation,  but  exhausting  to  the  animal  organism.  The  khamaseens  are 
not  so  severe  as  formerly,  and  they  always  cease  about  the  middle  of  May ; 
northerly  winds  then  set  in  and  blow  almost  constantly  till  November,  when 
for  two  or  three  weeks  easterly  winds  prevail. 

A  north  wind  blowing  constantly  during  the  summer  months  modifies  the 
heat  considerably.  After  the  harvest  in  June,  the  country  becomes  an  arid- 
looking  waste;  everything  appears  burned  up,  and  the  ground  is  dry  and 
cracked  in  every  direction.  During  May  and  June  the  Nile  remains  at  its 
lowest,  but  by  the  end  of  June  it  begins  to  rise,  and  continues  to  increase  till 
the  middle  of  September.  Before  it  has  reached  its  height  all  the  canals  are 
filled,  and  the  water  is  admitted  into  the  fields.  Such  a  surface  of  water 
materially  alters  the  temperature,  and  light  dews  now  occur  about  sunset,  all 
through  the  lower  country.  As  the  river  falls,  leaving  the  land  wet  and 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sun,  exhalations  arise,  which  render  the  Delta 
somewhat  unhealthy;  the  prevailing  dii^eases  then  being  ophthalmia,  dysentery, 
diarrhoea,  and  ague.  By  the  middle  of  November  the  river  has  retired  within 
its  banks ;  and,  except  at  this  particular  time,  the  atmosphere  is  remarkably 
free  from  humidity.  The  average  summer  temperature  is  about  85°  F. :  the 
mornings  and  nights  throughout  the  whole  sununer  being  always  pleasantly 
cool. 

The  winter  begins  in  October  and  ends  in  March.  It  is  so  genial  and 
uniform  as  to  prove  a  great  attraction  to  invalids,  who  find  here  a  winter 
climate  unsurpassed  by  that  of  any  other  country  in  the  world.  **  Boat  life  on 
the  Nile  is  the  most  enjoyable  of  all  restoratives  for  the  sick,  and  for  lovers  of 
all  that  is  luxurious  in  travel,  of  aU  that  is  glorious  in  memory,  of  the  grand, 
the  beautiful,  the  picturesque,  and  the  strange,  Egyptian  travel  is  the  per- 
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fection  of  life."  The  atmosphere  continues  to  be  comparatively  dry  till  tlio 
middle  of  November,  when  tnere  is  an  appreciable  amount  of  humidity  arising 
from  the  land  left  wet  by  the  Kile.  The  dews  at  night  and  in  the  morning 
are  now  sometimes  quite  heavy,  but  they  are  of  short  duration,  and  by  the  end 
of  December  they  more  or  less  disappear,  and  the  air  regains  its  former  dryness, 
though  there  are  occasional  showers.  Bain  seldom  fi&Us  in  Upper  Egypt ;  but 
on  the  Delta  and  along  the  Mediterranean  Coast  it  is  not  at  aU  uncommon  at 
this  season.  About  Alexandria  there  would  be  on  an  average  13  rainy  days 
during  the  winter.  At  Gairo,  five  or  six  showers  would  be  the  average,  and 
these  not  at  all  heavy.  In  winter,  as  in  summer,  '*  great  changes  of  tempera- 
ture take  place  in  the  24  hours  owing  to  the  general  dryness  and  clearness  of 
the  atmosphere,  which  favour  rapid  evaporation  during  the  day  and  radiation 
of  heat  during  the  night."  At  Cairo  the  thermometer  rarely  rails  under  the 
freezing-point,  yet  ice  is  occasionally  seen  there.  Snow  is  unknown ;  but  in 
Upper  £gypt  and  on  the  Delta,  haU  and  thunder-storms  sometimes  occur  ¥rith 
p^reat  violence,  and  do  much  injury ;  the  hailstones  being  frequently  as  large 

05  a  pigeon's  egg, 

Nortn  winds  prevail  in  December,  January,  and  February,  and  they  are  often 
piercingly  cold. 

As  you  ascend  the  NUe  (which  by  the  middle  of  November  has  fallen  one 
half,  and  continues  decreasing  till  middle  of  May),  the  weather  becomes 
warmer  and  the  atmosphere  drier,  so  that  Upper  and  Middle  Egypt  are  more 
healthy  than  the  lower  country  or  Delta. 

The  mean  winter  temperature  at  Cairo  is  about  58°  F.  The  season  ends 
with  boisterous  southerly  winds  and  dust  storms,  which  begin  to  blow  about 
the  latter  part  of  March,  and  continue  for  one,  two,  or  throe  days  at  a  time 
till  the  proper  khamaseen  sets  in. 

d.  Diseases  fob  which  Climate  is  BENEFiaAL. 

The  following  very  trustworthy  and  judicious  remarks  are  from  Dr.  Patter- 
son's book,  called  Egypt  and  the  Nile^  a  little  work  which  every  invalid  would 
do  well  to  procure,  in  the  absence  of  any  exhaustive  medical  treatise  on  the 
climate  of  Egypt,  a  thing  much  needed : — 

^*  Phthisical  and  brondiial  affections,  chronic  diseases  of  the  mucous  mem- 
branes, congestive  diseases  of  the  abdominal  yiscera,  nervous  exhaustion, 
debilitated  circulation  from  progressive  disease  of  the  heart,  and  especially 
that  form  attending  advancing  years,  scrofulous  diseases  of  every  kind,  and 
struma  in  its  various  manifestations,  are  the  diseases  in  which  a  most  marked 
improvement  has  been  observed  from  a  residence  in  Egypt.  In  the  early  stage 
of  phthisis,  hereditary  or  acquired,  indicated  by  general  delicacy  of  consti- 
tution, a  prolonged  residence  in  Egypt  is  generally  attended  with  the  best 
results ;  but  the  patient  should  spend  two  or  three  winters  at  least.  In  that 
form  of  early  phthisis  where  much  bronchial  irritation  exists,  the  stimulating 
effect  of  the  dry  air  on  the  irritable  mucous  membranes  of  the  trachea  and 
bronchi  is  sometimes  great  for  the  first  few  days  after  arrival,  but  it  soon 
wears  off.  Cases  of  this  kind  should  not  come  straight  on  to  Cairo,  but  spend 
a  few  days  in  Alexandria ;  they  may  then  safely  proved  on  their  Nile  journey. 
Under  such  favourable  conditions  of  atmosphere,  the  effect  of  a  comparatively 
high  temperature,  and  a  peculiar,  not  to  be  described — stimulating,  yet  balmy 
— infiuence  in  the  general  functions  of  the  body,  this  climate  may  be,  often  is, 
of  great  service  in  the  more  advanced  stages  of  pulmonary  phthisis.  It  may 
succeed  for  a  time,  and  I  believe  does,  in  arresting  the  progress  of  suppurative 
tubercle;  yet  the  effects  of  a  long  journey,  the  frequent  changes  of  diet,  and 
tlie  want  of  many  of  the  personal  comforts  and  attentions  to  which  such 
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Satients  have  been  accustomed,  cause  me  strongly  to  impress  a  careful  consi- 
eration  before  advising  them  to  come  to  Egypt,  and  especially  to  go  up  the 
Nile.  If  it  be  desirable  that  such  cases  should  come,  let  them  be  advised  to 
remain  in  Cairo  for  a  time,  where  they  can  lead  a  quiet,  regular,  and  vege> 
tative  sort  of  life ;  then,  should  they  improve,  they  can  try  the  Nile.  As  a 
rule,  the  Nile-boat  life  is  not  adapted  to  such  cases,  unless  they  proceed  under 
very  favourable  conditions  of  attendance  and  companionship ;  otherwise  the 
fatigue  and  excitement  attending  the  preparations  and  details  of  the  Nile 
voyage  irritates  and  weakens  them.  They  are  far  away  firom  medical  advice, 
and,  from  debility,  are  seldom  in  a  condition  to  take  the  amount  of  exercise 
requisite  to  keep  their  functions  in  order.  The  invalid  in  an  incipient  state  of 
consumption  can,  by  regulating  his  movements,  command  an  almost  uniform 
condition  of  daily  climate  for  several  months :  first,  by  a  short  stay  in  Cairo ; 
then,  by  following  the  seasons,  he  may  proceed  up  the  Nile  until  he  reaches  a 
climate  where  the  heat  is  just  sufficient  to  iJlow  him  to  spend  much  of  the 
day  in  the  open  air,  and  have  regular  exercise,  without  being  much  fatigued. 
He  can  then  drop  gradually  down  the  Nile  towards  Cairo,  keeping  nearly  the 
same  temperature  all  the  way.  If  he  reaches  Cairo  late  in  March,  or  even  a 
little  earlier,  he  will  then  find  a  con(Htion  of  climate  such  as  is,  probably, 
found  in  no  other  place,  in  which  he  can  remain  a  few  weeks.  About  the 
middle  of  April  the  mid-day  temperature  begins  to  be  felt  a  little  too  warm 
for  a  debilitated  system,  and  the  chance  of  being  surprised  by  the  hot  winds 
renders  it  advisable  to  depart.  A  short  stay  in  Alexandria  will  then  be  found 
beneficial,  as  the  air  is  several  degrees  cooler  than  that  of  Cairo,  the 

humidity  not  too  great,  and  the  early  not  winds  are  little  felt Chronic 

bronchitis,  with  or  without  much  secretion  of  bronchial  mucus,  chronic 
afiections  of  the  larynx  and  trachea,  nearly  all  derive  benefit.  .  .  .  Pure 
asthmatic  afiections  follow  their  usual  vagaries  here,  as  elsewhere.  Some  are 
benefited,  others  not  at  all.  Patients  of  this  class,  however,  when  residing  in 
Egypt,  are  fiivourably  situated  as  regards  the  facility  for  change.  They  are 
within  access  of  four  modifications  of  climate — Alexandria,  Cairo,  Suez,  and 
Ismailia — so  that  when  one  does  not  ^ve  relief,  another  may  be  tried.  There 
are  also  the  Nile  and  the  desert.  The  latter,  however,  is  seldom  available, 
except  under  circumstances  unfavourable  to  debilitated  states  of  system.  .... 
The  Egyptian  climate,  by  allowing  such  great  freedom  for  open-air  exercise, 
and  exposure  to  the  tonic  action  of  sun-Ught,  has  a  marked  influence  in 
modifying  the  ill-efiSacts  arising  from  a  scrofulous  state  of  system.    Few  of  the 

sufierers  from  this  disease,  from  colder  latitudes,  go  away  imbenefited. 

Diseases  of  rheumatic  and  gouty  origin  are  often  benefited,  when  the  patient 
will  lead  the  life  he  ought  to  do ;  but  this  class  of  invalid  seldom  does  so.  .  .  . 
To  the  overworked  teadier  anid  student,  the  care-burdened  merchant  and  man 
of  business,  and  those  subjected  to  a  hard  daily  routine,  which  has  broken  down 
their  stamina,  and  induced  a  highly  excited  state  of  nervous  system;  the  con- 
firmed dyspeptic  and  hypochondriacal  invalid;  the  depressed  and  anxious- 
minded;  the  nervous  and  hysterical  female; — ^to  all  these  the  Egyptian 
climate  may  be  beneficial,  m  a  country  where  the  manners  and  habits  of 
life  are  so  difilerent  from  what  obtains  in  European  countries,  pleasant  and 
varied  objects  of  attention,  which  strike  the  imagination  and  keep  the  mind 
employed,  tend  much  to  improve  the  depressed  morale  and  morbidly  anxious 
mind  of  tiie  invalid.  The  bright  and  sunny  sky  is  in  itself  an  incentive  to 
cheerfulness  and  pleasure,  which,  combined  with  the  amount  of  healthy 
open-air  exercise  necessary  to  attain  the  enjoyment  of  sight-seeing,  cannot 
fail  to  produce  favourable  results  whenever  that  is  possible.  Indeed,  in  all 
cases  where  a  dry  and  bracing  air,  bright  sunshine,  freedom  from  rain  and 
atmospheric  impurities,  are  the  desiderate,  the  Egyptian  winter  climate  claims 
an  important,  if  not  the  most  important,  place." 
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To  these  last  remarks  may  well  be  added  those  of  one  of  the  latest  writers 
on  Nile  life,  himself  an  invalid,  Mr.  Frederic  Eden,  in  his  Nile  without  a 
Dragoman,  says : — "  I  cannot  make  an  end  without  saying  once  more  that  the 
climate  ci  Upper  Egypt,  in  the  winter,  is  as  enjoyable  as  I  believe  any  on 
earth  can  be ;  that  of  the  monotony  experienced  by  some  travellers  we  found 
none ;  and  that,  to  a  sick  man,  the  life  led  on  the  "Nile  is  as  agreeable  as  it  is 
health-giving.  To  be  absolutely  free  from  any  care,  but  that  perversely 
carried  with  you ;  to  be  absent  from  the  hurry,  bustle,  and  activity  of  home 
daily  life,  with  enough  to  occupy  and  distract,  and  nothing  to  fatigue  the 
brain ;  with  air  as  balmy  as  it  is  soft,  appetite-giving  and  ueep-compelling ; 
with  sun  to  warm  by  day,  and  freshness  by  night  to  string  and  brace  the 
nerves ;  with  all  temptation  to  live  in  the  open  air,  and  cabins  to  retire  to, 
literally  under  the  foot,  whenever  rest  or  quiet  be  desired; — every  aid  is 
given  to  weary  nature  striving  to  recover  her  lost  powers.  And  of  all  the 
many  places  to  which,  seeking  for  health,  I  have  been  sent  by  doctors,  by 
friends  recommended,  or  by  fancy  prompted,  I  know  of  none  to  be  compared  to 
the  Nile,  either  for  the  enjoyment  it  affords,  or  the  chemoes  of  recovery  it 
offers." 

e.  GLOTHiNa  Aim  Mode  of  Life. 

Invalids  coming  to  Egypt  for  the  winter  should  be  well  provided  with  warm 
clothing,  and  should  always  wear  flannel  next  the  skin.  Two  tweed  suits,  one 
of  lighter  texture  than  the  other,  form  the  best  outfit  f<5r  the  ordinary  traveller: 
and  on  the  Nile  voyage  he  will  find  flannel  shirts  the  best  both  for  health  and 
convenience  of  washing.  A  broad  belt  round  the  waist  is  thought  to  be  a 
useful  precaution ;  perhaps  the  best  thing  of  its  kind  is  the  Syrian  silk  scarf 
so  much  used  by  the  natives.  The  head  should  be  well  protected :  for  this 
purpose  the  best  head-dress  is  a  common  felt  wide-awake,  with  a  turban  of  white 
muslin  wound  round  it.  Some  prefer  a  pith  helmet,  as  it  shelters  the  eyes 
more.  The  red  tarboosh  with  which  travellers  so  often  delight  to  adorn 
themselves,  even  when  worn,  as  it  should  be,  with  the  linen  cap  or  tdkeea 
underneath,  affords  little  or  no  protection  to  those  unaccustomed  to'  an 
Egyptian  sun :  and  it  may  be  remembered  with  advantage  that  the  wearing 
of  a  tarboosh  by  an  European  carries  with  it  rather  an  air  of  assumption,  as  it 
presupposes  him  in  the  employ  of  the  Egyptian  Government.  It  is  true  that 
it  is  worn  by  many  of  the  shopkeeping  and  lower-class  Europeans,  but  no 
respectable  European  resident  in  the  country  would  think  of  appearing  in  it 
in  public,  imless  he  were  an  employe  of  the  government  of  the  Khedive. 
Brpwn  leather  boots  and  shoes  wUl  lie  found  the  most  useful  up  the  Nile. 
Ladies  would  find  Welluigton  boots  of  brown  leather  a  great  convenience. 
Coloured-glass  spectacles  with  gauze  sides  afford  great  relief  to  the  eye  from 
the  glare  of  the  sun,  and  a  blue  or  green  veil  is  often  useful  for  the  same 
purpose. 

In  winter  it  is  unnecessary  to  make  any  change  in  the  mode  of  living  from 
that  usually  adopted  in  Europe ;  and  most  persons  may  eat  whatever  they 
are  accustomed  to  in  other  countries.  It  is,  however,  better  to  avoid  much 
wine  or  spirits,  as  they  tend  to  heat  the  blood,  and  cause  the  hot  weather  to  be 
more  sensibly  felt ;  and  some  will  find  that  fish  (chiefly  those  without  scales), 
eggs,  and  imboiled  milk,  do  not  always  agree  with  them.  Bathing  m  the 
Nile  is  by  no  means  prejudicial  in  the  morning  and  evening ;  and,  except  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  sandbanks,  there  is  no  fear  of  crocodiles.  Fruit  and 
vegetables,  when  the  former  are  not  eaten  to  exeess  and  the  latter  are  properly 
cooked,  are  wholesome  and  cooling,  and  mutton  is  better  than  beef.  The  fish 
of  the  Nile  are  not  very  good ;  the  booltee  and  ^sher  are  perhaps  the  best 
Light  Bordeaux  and  Bhine  wines  are  the  most  wholesome;  beer  requires 
strong  exercise.    *'  The  Nile  water,  when  well  'filtered,  is  soft  and  pure,  and 
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may  be  safely  used.  With  some  it  may  at  first  disagree,  and  have  a  tendency 
to  induce  diarrhoea,  and  until  this  is  overcome  it  should  be  tempered  with  a 
little  good  brandy."  Care  should  be  taken  never  to  sleep  in  a  draught :  and 
.  invalids  should  avoid  bedrooms  on  the  ground-floor.  A  warm  great-coat  and 
rugs  will  often  be  found  needful  in  Egypt  during  the  winter,  as  the  evenings, 
especially  on  the  Nile,  are  often  very  cold. 

/.  Medicines,  and  Tbeatsient  of  Slight  Ailhents  incident  to 

THE  Country. 

Travellers  who  intend  going  up  the  Nile  had  better  be  provided  with  a 
small  medicine  chest,  containing  *hljie  pills,  calomel,  '''rhubarb  pills,  '''Dover's 
powder,  ♦Gregory's  powder,  '''James's  fever  powder,  '•'carbolic  acid,  '•'laudanum, 
"'sulphate  of  quinine,  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  ""sweet  spirits  of  nitre,  chloro- 
dyne,  '•'sulphate  of  zinc,  nitrate  of  silver,  ""seidlitz  powders,  cream  of  tartar, 
ipecacuanha,  essence  of  peppermint,  essence  of  ginger,  blistering  plaster, 
♦sticking  plaster,  '•'lint,  '"arnica.  Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  the 
most  useful.  The  following  directions,  chiefly  from  Dr.  Patterson's  book, 
for  the  treatment  of  ailments  incident  to  the  climate,  will  be  found  of 
service.  Headache  and  biliary  disturbance  is  often  brought  on  by  exposure 
to  the  sun.  It  is  best  treated  by  a  smart  purgative,  and  by  bathing  the 
head  copiously  with  cold  water,  while  the  feet  are  kept  in  hot  water,  to 
which  a  tea-spoonfal  of  common  mustard  may  be  added.  If  very  severe, 
8  or  10  leeches  should  be  applied  to  the  temples.  In  simple  diarrhooa 
take  a  blue  pill,  and  after  three  hours  5  grains  of  Dover's  powder,  which 
may  be  repeated,  if  need  be,  at  the  same  interval ;  or  a  small  table-spoonful 
of  castor-oil,  with  10  drops  of  laudanmn,  or  3  grains  of  Dover's  powder. 
In  severer  cases  of  diarrhoea,  take  15  drops  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid  in  a 
small  wine-glass  of  water  every  half  hour,  till  four  doses  *have  been  given ; 
and  if  then  no  effect  is  produced,  take  Dover's  powder  as  above.  For 
dysentery,  the  best  treatment  is  frst  a  blue  pill,  and  sifter  three  hours  a  table- 
spoonful  of  the  following  mixture,  to  be  repeated  every  hour,  or  two  hours, 
according  to  the  severity  of  the  symptoms : — castor  oil,  2  table-spoonfuls ; 
whites  of  4  eggs ;  2  wine-glassfuls  of  water  to  be  added  gradually,  and  beaten 
up  with  the  above;  a  little « powdered  gum  arable  may  be  usefally  added  to 
this  mixture.  In  all  cases  of  diarrhoea  and  dysentery,  a  rice  diet  is  the  best ; 
and  the  drink  should  be  rice-water,  or  toast-and-water,  or  the  whites  of  a  few 
eggs  beaten  up  with  water.  A  grain  of  quinine  a  day  is  a  very  convenient 
tonic  after  the  attack  is  over.  Ophthalmia  begins  by  a  slight  redness  and 
itching  of  the  eyelids,  and  feeling  of  grittiness  in  the  eyes,  as  though  sand 
had  got  into  them,  accompanied  after  a  time  by  a  viscid  matter  causing  the 
eyelids  to  adhere  together.  The  best  simple  remedies  are  constant  sponging 
of  the  eyes  with  tepid  water  and  milk,  or  simple  tepid  (never  cold)  water,  taking 
care  to  wipe  them  quite  dry  afterwards,  avoidance  of  light,  wearing  a  shade,  and 
dropping  between  tiie  eyelids  three  times  a  day  a  few  drops  of  a  wash  containing 
from  5  to  6  grains  of  sulphate  of  zinc  in  a  large  table-spoonful  of  water,  or,  still 
better,  rose-water.  A  slight  purgative  and  low  diet  is  also  necessary.  In  very 
severe  forms  of  this  complaint,  it  may  be  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  more 
severe  measures,  such  as  leeches,  and  the  use  of  a  strong  coUyrium  containing 
from  5  to  8  grains  of  nitrate  of  edlver  in  1  oz.  of  water,  or  rose-water.  Simply 
bathing  the  eve  with  warm  water  will  often  remove  an  irritation  which,  if 
neglected,  might  end  in  ophthalmia.  In  all  cases  of  sickness,  one  piece  of 
advice  should  be  borne  in  mind  alike  by  the  physician  and  the  patient.  Use 
all  medicines  sparingly,  especially  the  stronger  purgatives.  **  Many^  invalids 
partly  nullify  the  good  effect  of  change  of  climate,  by  continually  dosing  them- 
selves with  physic,  and  keeping  their  organs  in  a  constant  state  of  irritation." 
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g,  Pbbsentb. 

With  regArd  to  presents  in  Bgypt,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  mle  that 
they  are  quite  unnecessary ;  which  was  not  the  case  in  fonner  times.  But  it 
will  sometimes  happen,  when  the  traveller  leaves  the  beaten  track,  that  the 
civilities  of  a  Sheykh  BiUed,  or  even  of  a  Turkish  governor,  require  some  return ; 
in  which  case  some  English  gunpowder,  a  watch,  or  a  telescope  for  the  latter, 
and  a  white  shawl  and  tarboosh^  or  an  amber  mouth-piece  for  the  former,  are, 
generally  speaking,  more  than  they  have  any  reason  to  expect.  And  although, 
on  those  occasions  when  their  politeness  arises  from  the  hope  of  reward,  they 
may  be  disappointed  in  their  expectations,  yet  they  would  only  consider  greater 
presents  proofe  of  greater  ignorance  in  the  person  who  made  them.  But  in  all 
cases  the  nature  of  a  present  must  depend  on  the  service  performed,  and  also 
upon  the  rank  of  both  parties. 

h,  PAaSFORT. 

Though  no  passport  is  really  needed  in  Egypt,  it  is  sometimes  demanded 
on  landing  at  Alexandria;  and  it  is  therefore  advisable  to  be  provided  with 
a  Foreign-Office  passport,  and  to  have  it  vis^  by  the  Turkish  consul  at  the 
port  of  embarcation. 

t.  Coinage. 

The  money  tables  for  Egypt,  if  put  into  the  form  used  in  school  arithmetics, 
would  be  as  follows : — 

40  paras  make  1  piastre, 
500  piastres  make  1  purse ; 

and  happy  would  it  be  for  the  traveller  if  all  his  money  transactions  in  the 
country  could  be  based  on  such  a  simple  formula ;  but  unfortunately  there  are 
nearly  as  many  foreign  coinages  legally  current  in  Egypt  as  there  are  foreign 
oonsids  exercising  jurisdiction,  and  the  result  in  both  cases  is  eminently  un- 
satisfactory.* Before  endeavouring  to  guide  the  traveller  through  this  pecuniary 
labyrinth  by  means  of  a  table  showing  the  comparative  value  of  the  different 
coins  met  with,  it  must  be  remarked,  with  regard  to  Egyptian  money  itself,  that 
piastres  have  two  values — ^tariff  and  current :  the  tariff  value  is  the  standard 
one,  and  is  used  in  all  the  government  offices,  by  bankers  in  their  accounts,  and 
in  the  lists  of  fares  for  the  railways  and  telegraphs ;  the  current  value  is  con- 
tinually changing,  precisely  as  the  value  of  paper  money  fluctuates  as  compared 
with  gold,  but  with  this  difference,  tiiat  there  is  no  paper  money  nor  anything 
else  to  represent  the  current  piastre.  All  the  petty  commerce  of  Egypt  at  the 
markets  and  in  the  bazaars  is  carried  on  in  current  piastres,  and  consequently 
whenever  the  traveller  is  told  the  price  of  anything  in  piastres,  it  is  current 
piastres  that  are  meant  It  may  be  taken  as  a  general  rule  that  the  current 
piastre  is  half  the  value  of  the  tariff  piastre,  therefore  the  two  silver  Egyptian 
pieces  most  commonly  met  with  represent  respectively  i  a  piastre  and  1  piastre 
tarifil  or  1  piastre  and  2  piastres  current :  there  is  but  one  coin  to  represent 
the  two  values.  Those  who  wish  to  study  the  subject  of  Egyptian  exchanges, 
and  the  conversion  of  current  into  tariff  piastres,  should  purchase  the  Egyptian 
Commercial  Ckdculaiing  TahUs,  published  by  Messrs.  Bobertson  &  Cb.,  of 
Alexandria.  The  following  is  a  table  of  the  principal  coins  found  in  circu- 
lation in  Egypt,  with  their  approximate  value  in  Egyptian,  English,  and 
French  currency.  The  Egyptian  currency  is  given  in  current  piastres.  It 
will  be  easy  for  the  traveller  to  recollect  that^  as  a  ruje,  half  tjie  number  of 
current  piasti-es  represent  t^e  tariff  y^lue, 
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Name  of  coin  in 
Arabic. 


Koos-gain^    . . 

Shilling  .. 

Binto 

Noos-binto 

Talari  or  Beyal 

Franc 

Boobee 


•  •      •  • 


•  •     •  • 


Noos-roobee    . . 
Bebba-roobee 


"Sebaeen" 


Medjidieh 
Noos-medjidieh 
Shilling  .. 
Talari  or  Beyal 
Noos- talari    or 

-Beyal 
Shilling   ..     .. 
Groosh,  geersh-pl 


Aahareea  fddda 

Asharah  fodda 
Khamsah  fddda 


Coin. 


Sovereign 
Half-sovereign 

ShUling 

Napoleon 
Half-napoleon 
5-&anc  piece  . . 

Franc      

Bupee      


Half-rupee 
Quarter-rupee 
Bouble.. 
25-kopeok  piece     . . 

10-kreuzer        piece, 
called  a  ''sebaeen'*! 
fiom  its  being  worth  | 
70  paras. 

Turkish  dollar 
Turkish  ^-dollar    . . 
Turkish  shilling    . . 
Egyptian  dollar     .. 
Egyptian  (-dollar  .. 

Egyptian  shilling  . . 

Egyptian  silver  pi- 
astre      

Egyptian   silver    }-^ 
piastre  ..   / 

l^gyptian  copper  20-1 
para  piece    ..     ..   / 

Do.  do.  10-para  piece 

Do.  do.  5-para  piece 


} 


Egyptian 
carrenc^. 


English 
currency. 


Pias.     Paras.    £,     s,    d. 


195  0 

97  20 

9  30 

154  0 

77  0 

38  20 

7  20 

18  0 


9 

4  20 

30  0 

7  20 


1    SO 


36 
18 
9 
40 
20 

10 
2 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 


0    20 

0    10 
0      5 


10  0 
0  10  0 
0  10 
0  16  0 
0  8  0 
0  4  0 
0    0  10 

0    2    0 

at  hotels  and 
shops. 

0     1  10 
at  British 
Post  Olfioe  and 
Tel^raph. 


Francs,  cents. 
25      0 


French 
currency. 


12 
1 
20 
10 
5 
1 
2 


50 
25 
0 
0 
0 
0 
50 


2} 


except  at 
French  Post 
Office,  where 
subject  to 
same  reduc- 
tion as  at 
British. 


Same  difference  in  value  in 
proportion  as  rupee. 


0     3     0 
0     0  10 


4 
1 


0 
0 


Four  generally  go  to  the 
franc,  and  five  to  the 
shilling,  though  in  re- 
ality the  franc  Is  worth 
20  paras  more,  and  the 
shilling  one  piastre  more. 


0  4    0 

0  2    0 

0  10 

0  4    0 

0  2    0 

0  10 

0  0    2il 

0  0    1} 


5 
2 
1 
5 
2 


0 
50 
25 

0 
50 


2    50 
0    25 


There  will  now  and  then  be  found  some  other  coins  in  circulation.  The 
above  table  will  perhaps  be  of  some  assistance  to  the  traveller,  in  enabling  him 
to  form  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  motley  handful  of  change 
wMdi  will  be  so  often  tendered  to  him  in  the  shops  of  Alexandria  and  Cairo. 
Both  Turkish  and  Egyptian  gold  coins  are  sometimes  met  with,  but  rarely :  the 
Turkish  sovereign  is  worth  about  18  shillings,  the  Egyptian  about  20  shillings 
and  sixpence.  There  are  also  half  sovereigns,  and  four  and  one  shilling  pieces. 
IVhen  drawing  money  from  a  banker,  English  sovereigns,  or  napoleons,  had 
better  be  taken.  The  rate  of  exchange  w^l  be  calculated  in  tariff  piastres, 
which  vary  &om  97]^  par  to  94  for  the  sovereign,  and  from  77  to  74^  for  the 
napoleon.  Alike  on  letters  of  credit  and  on  circular  notes  the  bankers,  by 
means  of  the  exchange  and  their  commission,  will  often  manage  to  charge  from 
1^  to  2  per  cent,  though  1  at  the  utmost  is  all  that  should,  unless  the  exchange 
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is  very  low,  be  demanded.  The  tntyeller  should  certainly  resist  the  charge  of 
2  per  cent.,  and  if  it  is  persisted  in,  go  to  some  other  banker.  It  makes  very 
little,  or  indeed  no  difference,  whetiier  sovereigns  or  napoleons  are  taken.  For 
all  practical  purposes  the  sovereign  may  be  reckoned  at  25  franos  (rather  less 
than  its  value),  and  the  napoleon  16  shillings  (rather  more  than  its  value). 
English  people  will  probably  prefer  the  sovereign,  and  their  contract  with  the 
dragoman  will  usually  be  made  out  in  that  coin.  In  the  European  shops  at 
Alexandria  and  Cairo  the  prices  will  be  named  according  to  the  nationality  of 
the  shopkeeper ;  and  in  the  native  shops  to  which  travellers  usually  resort  the 
price  is  asked  nearly  always  in  sovereigns  (Arabic^,  guinee),  napoleons  (Arabic^, 
binto),  shillings  (some  word),  or  francs  (same  word).  The  hotel  bills  will  be 
made  out  either  in  English  or  French  money.  Before  starting  up  the  Nile,  the 
traveller  should  provide  himself  with  some  small  change  for  purdiasee,  &c. 
This  should  be  taken  in  Turkish  dollars,  1  and  2  piastre  silver  pieces,  and  5, 
10,  and  20  para  copper  pieces.  The  bankers  will  procure  this  change  for  him, 
or  he  can  get  it  for  hunself  at  a  money-changer  s.  Donkey-boys  and  others 
will  often  be  found  anxious  to  exchange  10  and  8  rupees  for  a  sovereign  and 
a  napoleon  respectively.  Of  course  if  the  traveller  only  uses  lus  rupees  where 
they  pass  current  for  2  shillings  each,  this  involves  no  loss  to  him ;  but  if  he 
presents  them  where  they  are  only  reckoned  at  Is.  lOd.,  or  at  their  value  in 
piastres,  he  will  realise  that  he  has  lost  about  eighteenpence  by  the  transaction, 
since  while,  e,  g.,  the  sovereign  would  be  counted  at  195  piastres,  the  10  rupees 
would  only  represent  180. 

h.  Weights  and  Measubes. 

8    Mitkal  make  1  O^^ea  (wot[eea)  or  Arab  oz. 

12    O^^ea  —  1  Botl  or  pound  (about  1  lb.  2  oz.  8  dwt.  troy). 

2}  Boti      —  1  O^  or  Wufta. 

100  to  110  Botl  1  Kantar  (about  98}  avoirdupois). 

108    Botl       •—  1  &antar  for  coffee. 

102    Botl       —  1  Ejmtar  for  pepper,  &c. 

120    Botl       —  1  Kantar  for  cotton. 

150    Botl       —  1  JBCant^  for  gums,  &c. 

For  Gdd,  Gums,  drc. 

4    Kumh  (Grains)  make  1  Eeerit  (Carat)  or  Ehardobeh. 

64    drains  or  16  Keer&t     —     1  f)erhm  (47$  to  49  grains  English). 

14  Derhm,or24?eertit    ^{^  ^^lig""  ""^"^  ^  *^^  ^  ^^  ^• 

12    Derhm  —  /  ^  O^ifea  or  oz.  (fifom  571 J  to  676  grs.  Eng- 

\        lish). 
12    01:^ea  —    1  Botl  or  pound. 

150    Botl  ~    1  Kant^. 

Measures  of  Length. 

Fitr,  or  span  with  forefinger  and  thumb. 

Shibr,  longest  span  with  little  finger  and  thumb. 

Kubdeh,  human  fist,  with  the  thumb  erect. 

1  Drah  beledee,  or  cubit,  equal  to  22  to  22|  inches  English. 

1  Drah  Stamboolee  equal  to  26  to  26}  inches  English. 

1  Drab  Hindizee  (for  cloth,  &c.)  eqmil  to  about  25  inches  English. 

2  Bab  (braces)  equal  to  1  Eassobeh  or  11^  feet. 


Egi/pL  I,  POPiJLATiOK,  &c. — m.  bexgning  pamilt. 

Land  Mecmwes. 


11 


22  (fonnerly   24)  Ehaioobeh  or  IB^iibdeh  make  .. 


18}  Kassobeh  or  rods 

24    l^eerdt,  or  333  Ka£»obeh 

In  Lower  Egypt, 
9  Enddah  make  1  Melweh. 
4  Kuddah    —     1  Boob. 
2  Boob         —     1  Kayleh. 
4  Boob         —     1  Waybeh. 
24  Boob         -^     1  Ardeb. 


(jom  Measure, 


4  Boftow 
3  Boob 

8  Mid  or 
6  Waybeh 


In 


1  JSassobeb,  equal  to 
from  11  ft.  4}  in. 
to  11  ft.  7t  in. 
English. 

1  Eeerat. 

1  f'edddn  or  acre. 


ZZjpper  Egypt, 
make  1  Mid. 
—     1  Mid. 

fl  Ardeb,  or 
nearly  5  Eng. 
bushels. 


I,  Population. — ^Bbvekue. 

The  total  population  of  the  countries  under  Egyptian  rule  may  be  estimated 
at  about  7,000,000,  of  whom  about  5,000,000  bdong  to  Egypt  proper.  These 
5,000,000  may  be  thus  divided  :— 

Fellaheen  Arabs  ..     4,000,000    Turks 30,000 

500,000    Europeans        85,000 

300,000    Armenians,  Jews,  Levantines,  &c.  85,000 


Copts 
Bedaween  Arabs 


According  to  the  Budget  for  the  Coptic  year  1590  (Sept.  10,  1873.  to 
Sept.  10, 1874),  the  amount  of  the  Public  Bevenue  for  that  year  is  reckoned 
at  10,166,1202.,  of  which  4,156,7802.  is  derived  from  the  land-tax.  The  ex- 
penses for  the  same  period  are  calculated  at  9,041,6802.,  the  two  largest  items 
being  685,3102.  for  the  tribute,  and  724,1022.  for  the  army. 

m,  Beioning  Family — ^Mode  of  Government. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  principal  male  members  of  Mohammed 
All's  &mily  down  to  the  present  time : — 

Mohammed  Ali  Pasha. 


Ibraheem  Pasha, 
2nd  Viceroy. 


Toofisoon  Pasha. 

Abbas  Pasha, 
3rd  Viceroy. 


Said  Pasha,       Haleem  Pasha, 


4th  Viceroy. 
Toossoon  Pasha. 


Aohmet  Pasha 
(dead). 


I 


Ismail  Pasha, 
present  Khedive. 


Mustapha  Pasha. 


I 


Ibraheem    Achmet 
Pasha.        Bey. 


Mohammed    Hussein    Hassan    Ibiaheem      Osman 
Towfik  Pasha.  Pasha.      Pasha.       Pasha,         Bey. 

and  others. 


The  succession  formerly  went  to  the  oldest  member  of  the  family,  but  in 
1866  this  custom  was  abolished,  and  the  succession  is  now  hereditary  in  a 
direct  line  from  father  to  son. 

Mohammed  Ali,  the  founder  of  the  present  dynasty,  was  bom  at  Cavala  in 
Boumelia,  in  1768.  In  1806  he  was  made  Viceroy  of  Egypt  by  the  Porte.  In 
1848  he  was  attacked  with  a  mental  ailment,  and  died  in  1849.  Besides  the 
sons  mentioned  in  the  above  table,  he  had  several  other  children,  of  whom 
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the  best  known  are  Ifmail  Pasha,  burnt  alive  during  an  expedition  to  Sennoar, 
and  Nuzleh  Hanem,  married  to  Mohammed  Bey  Det'terdar. 

Ibraheem  Pasha,  Mohammed  All's  eldest  son  by  adoption,  was  bom  in 
1789,  and  succeeded  his  father  in  the  vioeroyalty  in  1848,  when  the  latter 
became  incapable  of  governing,  but  died  four  mon&s  afber  his  aocession.  Ho 
was  succeeded  by  his  nephew  Abbas  Pasha,  who  reigned  till  1854.  The  throne 
then  devolved  on  Abbas  Pasha's  uncle,  Said  Pasha,  the  4th  son  of  Mahommed 
All,  bom  in  1822.  To  him  succeeded,  in  1863,  his  nephew,  the  present 
sovereign,  Ismail  Pasha,  2nd  son  of  Ibraheem  Pasha,  bom  in  1830.  The 
eldest  son,  Achmet  Pasha,  was  drowned  in  the  Nile  in  1856.  According  to 
the  old  system  of  succession  the  next  heir  would  be  Mustapha  Pasha,  the  3rd 
son,  but  in  accordance  with  the  new  law,  Ismail  Pasha's  eldest  son,  Moham- 
med Towfik  Pasha  is  to  succeed  him.  In  1868  the  title  of  Viceroy  was  ex- 
changed for  the  higher  one  of  Khidewi,  commonly  called  Khedive — a  Persian 
title,  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the  exact  signification  and  value. 
The  Khedive  is  always  addressed  as  "  His  Highness." 

Although  nominally  owing  allegiance  to  the  Sultan  as  his  suzerain,  the 
Khedive  is  in  many  respects  practically  independent.  The  payment  of  a  con- 
tinually increasing  tribute,  now  amounting  to  more  than  half  a  million,  has 
enabled  him  to  purchase  a  release  from  many  of  the  restrictions  under  which 
he  laboured.  The  army,  which  is  limited  to  15,000  men,  amounts  in  reality, 
owing  to  the  adoption  of  the  short-service  system,  to  4  or  5  times  that 
number.  The  revenues  are  entirely  at  the  disposal  of  the  Khedive ;  and  ho 
can  now  levy  taxes  and  contract  loans  without  the  authorisation  of  the  Porte. 
The  Khedive  is  assisted  in  the  government  by  ministers  appointed  by  himself, 
and  removable  at  will.  The  most  important  posts  are  those  of  the  Ministers 
of  the  Interior,  Foreign  Affairs,  and  Finance.  There  is  an  Assembly  of 
Delegates,  which  meets  every  summer  at  Cairo  to  discuss  matters  in  connection 
with  the  internal  administration  of  the  various  towns  and  provinces. 

n.  Ohbonolooigal  Table  of  Egyptian  Dynasties  and  Kinqs. 

Any  chronolo^cal  table  of  the  Kings  of  Egypt  must  necessarily  be  given  with 
great  reserve.  There  can  be  no  certainty  b5bre  the  reign  of  Psammetichus  I., 
665  B.C.  The  enormous  number  of  years  required  by  the  only  ancient  authority 
extant,  the  lists  of  Manetho,  has  caused  many  authors  to  consider  some  of  the 
dynasties  given  by  him  as  not  successive  but  contemporaneous.  Becent  dis- 
coveries, however,  seem  to  show  that  the  dynasties  he  gives  a  list  of  did  succeed 
one  another,  though  it  is  possible  there  may  have  been  others  reigning  at  the 
same  time  in  different  paits  of  Egypt,  which  are  considered  by  him  as  illegiti- 
mate, and  therefore  left  unnoticed.  This  does  not,  however,  throw  much  light 
on  the  chronological  question,  and  some  who  agree  in  considering  Manetho's 
dynasties  as,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  successive,  recoil  from  accepting  the 
enormous  total  to  which  the  addition  of  the  duration  assigned  by  him  to  each 
dynasty  amounts. 

The  following  Table  may  help  the  traveller  in  Egypt  to  form  some  idea  of 
the  dynasties  and  their  dates  according  to  the  different  methods.  The  1st 
column  shows  the  date  of  each  dynasty,  according  to  the  system  of  those  who 
support  the  idea  of  many  of  Manetho's  dynasties  being  contemporaneous :  the 
2nd  gives  the  number  of  the  dynasty,  and  the  3rd  its  name :  the  4th  the  most 
noted  kings  of  that  dynasty :  the  5tii  and  6th  show  the  date,  according  to  those 
who  think  that  Manetho's  dynasties  are,  as  a  rule,  successive,  but  differ  as  to  the 
duration  to  be  allotted  to  each — the  5th  being  the  date  according  to  Bunsen's 
method,  who  assigns  the  least  number  of  years,  and  the  6th,  the  date  according 
to  M.  Mariette,  who  hesitatingly  accepts  Manetho's  own  figures:  the  7th  con- 
tains a  short  notice  of  any  remarkable  events.  All  authorities  agree  in  con- 
sidering the  dynasties  subsequent  to  the  XVIIth  as  successive ;  and  after  the 
XXIst  dynasty  the  differences  in  th*^  rlates  nre  inapprpciable. 
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122 
297 
825 
379 

622 

1517 
1763 
1798 
1801 
1806 
1848 

1849 
1854 
1859 
1863 
1868 
1869 


Eventi. 


Visit  of  Adrian  to  Egypt ;  and  again  ▲.d.  130. 

Taking  of  Alexandria  by  Diocletian. 

Council  of  Nicsea  in  reign  of  Constantine.    Athanasius  and  Arlus. 

Edict  of  Theodosius.    Destruction  of  the  Temple  of  Sarapis. 

Conquest  of  Egypt  by  Amer  (miscalled  Amrou).     (See   Table  of 

Caliphs.)  I 

Conquest  of  Egypt  by  the  Turks  under  Sultan  Selim. 
Rebellion  of  Ali  Bey. 

Invasion  of  Egypt  by  the  French.    Discovery  of  Bosetta  Stone. 
Expelled  by  tiie  English. 
Mohammed  Ali  made  Pasha  of  Egypt 
Mohammed  Ali  imbecile;  succeeded  by  his  son,  Ibraheem  Pasha, 

who  died  after  2  months'  reign.    Accession  of  Abbas  Pacha. 
Mohammed  Ali  died ;  August  2nd. 
Death  of  Abbas  Pasha.    Accession  of  Said  Pacha. 
Commencement  of  Suez  CanaL 
Death  of  Said  Pacha.    Accession  of  Ismail  Pacha. 
Receives  the  title  of  Khidewi,  or  Khedive. 
Opening  of  Suez  Canal,  Nov.  I9th. 
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o. — ^LiST  OF  THE  Caliphs  and  Scltaks  of  EotIPT. 

The  frequent  mention  of  these  Kings,  particularly  in  describing  the  monu' 
ments  of  Cairo,  and  the  necessity  of  knowing  at  least  when  they  reigned, 
may  give  value  to  this  Chronological  Table« 


Ommiadeflk  or 
Ammaw^. 

Events  daring  their  Beign. 

• 

Beganto 
reign. 

Aboo  Bukr,  or  Aboo 

Invasion  of  Sjrria  commenced. 

A.D. 
632 

Bekr  (e'  Sad^ek). 

O'mar  (ebn  el  Khut- 

Conquest  of  Persia,  Syria,  and  Egypt* 

634 

t^b,  or  ELhattab). 

A'mer,  or  Amr  (ebn  el  As)  enters  Egypt 
in  June  638. 

Othman. 

Conquest  of  Africa  begun. 

644 

A'li  (or  Alee),  and 

Ali  in  Arabia  reigns  tiU  661 ;   and  El 

656 

Mo^wieh  I. 

Hassan,    his    son,    nominally  succeeds 
him,   and  having  reigned  six  months 
abdicated  a.d.  661.    Death  of  Hassan, 
670.    Mo^wieh  in  Egypt  and  Syria. 

House  of  AmmaoeSh  {Ommiades), 

Moiiwieh  I. 

Alone. '    Fruitless    attack   on  Constanti- 
nople by  the  Saracens. 

661 

Yezeed  I. 

His  son.    Hossayn  killed  at  Kerbela. 

680 

Mo^wieh  11. 

His  son. 

[Abdallah,  son  of  Zoba^r,  reigned  nine 
years  in  the  Heg^  (Arabia),  from  64 
to  73  A.H.,  or  684  to  693  a.d.*] 

'      684 

Merawan  I. 

•  •                  •  •                  •  • 

684 

AbdelM^lek. 

His  son.    Conquest  of  Africa  completed. 

684 

/ 

Abd  el  Az^ez,  his  brother,  made  a  I^ilo- 
meter  at  Helw^n.      In    76    a.h.   first 
Arab  coinage.     The  oldest  coin  found 
is  of  79  A.H.  (699  a.d.)  ;  it  is  a  silver 
Der'hem.    The  oldest  gold  deendrs  are 
of  the  years  91  and  92  a.h. 

£1  Wele^d  I. 

His  son.    Conquest  of  Spain,  710.    First 
invasion  of  India  by  the  Moslems. 

705 

Soolaymdn. 

His  brother.    Second  failure  before  Con- 
stantinople.   Was  the  first  who  founded 
a  Kilometer  at  the  Isle  of  Roda. 

714 

Omar  II. 

Son  of  Abd  el  A^e^ez. 

717 

Yezeed  II. 

Sonof  AbdelM^lek. 

720 

Heshdm. 

His  brother.    Defeat  of  Abd  e'  RahmiCn  in 
France,  by  Charles  Martel,  732. 

724 

El  Wele^d  11. 

Son  of  Zez^ed. 

743 

Tested  IH. 

His  son. 

744 

Ibrahim. 

His  brother. 

744 

Merawan  II. 

Grandson  of  Merawan  I.,  killed  at  Aboos^r, 

744 

a  town   belonging    to  the  Fyo<5m    in 

to 

Egypt. 

749 

*  The  Hlglra,  or  Moslem  era,  begins  622  aj>^  dating  from  the  **Jlight "  of  the  Prophet  from 
Mecca.  To  reduce  any  year  of  the  H^gira  to  oar  own,  we  have  only  to  add  622  to  the  given 
year,  and  dednct  3  for  every  hnndied,  or  1  for  every  33 ;  e4f,  1233i>tt22=sl866 ;  then  for  the  1200 
dedoct  36,  and  1  for  the  33aa37,  leaves  1818  aj>. 
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p.  Cebtaih  Points  bequirimq  Examination. 

The  attention  of  those  who  might  be  induced  to  make*  researches  was  some 
years  ago  directed  to  the  following  points.  The  additions  in  italics  show  what 
has  been  done  lately  towards  their  elucidation : — 

1.  Alexandria, — ^Ascertam  the  sites  of  the  buildings  of  the  old  city.    Something 

has  been  done  towards  this,  but  the  result  has  not  been  such  as  to  lead  to  the 
hope  of  there  being  much  to  find. 

2.  Canopic  branch, — ^Ascertain  the  site  of  Naucratis,  Anthylla,  and  Archandra, 

and  the  course  of  the  Canopic  branch. 

3.  8ais. — Excavate,  and  make  a  plan  of  Sals :  at  least  look  for  the  temple  of 

Neith.  Excavations  have  been  made  at  Sdis  by  M,  Mariette,  but  only  to 
reveal  more  completely  its  utter  state  of  ruin, 

4.  J)elta, — Examine  the  sites  of  the  ruined  towns  in  the  Delta.    Look  for  their 

name  in  the  hieroglyphics,  and  for  Qreek  inscriptions ;  but  particularly 
for  duplicates  of  the  Kosetta  Stone.  Look  at  Fort  Julian  below  Sosetta 
for  the  upper  part  of  that  stone.  A  trilingual  stone  is  said  to  be  at 
Menouf,  and  others  at  Tanta  and  Cairo.  Much  has  been  done^  and  much 
yet  remains  to  be  done,  in  the  Delta,  Another  trilingual  stone,  similar  to  the 
JRosetta  Stone,  has  been  found  at  San :  it  is  in  the  Museum  at  Cairo :  the 
British  Museum  has  a  cast.  Every  attempt  has  been  made  to  discover  the 
remainder  of  the  JRosetta  Stone,  bi*t  without  success, 

5.  ffeUopoHs, — Excavate  (if  possible)  the  site  of  the  temple  of  Heliopolis ;  and 

look  for  the  tombs  of  Heliopolis.  The  only  result  of  excavations  at  Heli- 
opolis by  M,  Mariette  have  been  the  discovery  of  the  foundations  of  the  other 
Aelisk,  and  the  finding  at  Kafr  Qamoos  of  a  part  of  the  Necropolis, 

6.  Pyramids, — Look  for  the  hieroglyphic  record  mentioned  in  the  Greek  in- 

scription in  honour  of  Balbillus,  found  before  the  Sphinx.  Not  yet 
found,  and  in  all  probability  finally  lost. 

7.  3femj9Aw.<- Make  a  plan  of  Memphis.    Excavate  about  the  Colossus  for  the 

temple.  Examine  the  mounds.  Those  at  the  nitre-works  are  modem. 
I7ie  chief  results  of  M,  Mariette's  examination  of  the  site  of  Memphis  have 
been — the  discovery  of  the  foundations  of  the  Temple  of  Phtah  ;  of  a  small 
temple  of  Barneses  II.  on  the  borders  of  the  lake  ;  and  of  the  debris  of  another 
colossus.  The  objects  yielded  by  the  mounds  will  be  found  at  the  Cairo 
Museum, 

8.  Look  for  new  names  of  Memphite  kings,  about  the  pyramids,  Sa^^^^Lrah,  and 

the  site  of  Memphis.  A  list  of  kings*  names,  commonly  called  the  Tablet  of 
Sakkdrahj  lias  been  found  at  Sa^kdrah  by  M,^  Mariette. 

9.  Look  for  trilingual  stones  in  themosks  of  Cairo.    None  have  yet  been  found, 

but  they  may  exist.  Inscriptions  of  any  kind  found  at  Cairo  should  be  care- 
fully copied.* 

10.  Onice, — Excavate  the  mounds  of  Onice,  and  look  for  the  temple  built  by 

Onias.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  site  of  the  city  of  Onias  is  at  the 
mounds  called  Tel-el- Tahoodeh  (Mound  of  the  Jew),  near  the  modem  village 
of  Shibeen-eUKanater,  a  station  on  the  railway  between  Cairo  and  Zagazig, 
about  20  miles  from  the  former  place.  No  systematic  excavations  have  been 
made,  but  the  removal  of  nitrous  soil  from  the  mounds  by  the  villagers  in 
1871  laid  bare  some  very  interesting  remains.  Some  specimens  of  what 
•was  found  are  in  the  British  Museum, 

11.  iiAnoMffA.— Ascertain  the  hieroglyphic  name  of  Ahnasieh  (Heracleopolis). 

According  to  M,  Mariette,  the  hieroplyphic  name  is  Sooten-see-nen. 

12.  At  Dayr  Aboo  Honnes,  S.  of  Autino^,  examine  the  Convent  in  the  village, 

which  is  said  to  be  of  early  time.     Ihe  Convent  is  destroyed, 

13.  Metdhara, — Copy  kings'  names  at  the  tombs  of  Met^ara,  and  columns 

with  full-blown  lotus  capitals.  The  kings*  names  at  Metdhara  have  been 
copied  and  published  by  Lepsius. 
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14.  HermopoUtana  and  Thhatoa  Fhylace, — ^Look  for  tombs  in  the  neighbourhood. 

1 5.  Ekhmiim, — Look  for  its  tombs.  Aseertidn  the  hieroglyphic  name  of  the  goddess 

Thriphis.    lAUle  or  noUiing  found  by  Lepsius  at  Ekhmeem. 

16.  Thebes, — Copy  all  the  astronomioal  ceilings  in  the  tomb  of  Memnon,  and 

other  tombs  of  the  kings ;  also  Uie  v}?iole  series  of  the  sculptures  and 
hieroglyphics  of  one  entire  tomb.  Copies  have  been  made  and  published  by 
Lepsius, 

17.  Esneh, — ^Look  for  inner  chambers  of  the  temple  behind  the  portico.     Ex- 

amine the  old  Convent.  No  steps  could  be  taken  towards  clearing  out  the 
inner  chambers  of  the  temple  without  first  destroying  that  part  of  the  modem 
village  which  is  built  over  them.  The  convcTit  still  requires  examination^  and 
there  are  Coptic  inscriptions  to  be  copied, 

18.  Ascertain  what  town  stood  near  £1  Sienin,  and  the  pyramid  of  Koola. 

19.  Edfoo, — Copy  the  great  hieroglyphic  inscription  of  79  columns.     Copied  and 

polished, 

20.  Assoodn, — Look  for  early  Saracenic  buildings,  and  the  oldest  pointed  arches. 

21.  Oasis, — Ascertain  the  date  of  the  crude-brick  pointed  arch  given  by  Mr. 

Hoskins  at  Doosh. 

22.  Ethiopia, — Copy  the  names  and  sculptures  of  Upper  Ethiopia,  and  make 

a  list  of  Etiiiopian  kings  according  to  their  succession,  and  ascertain 
their  dates. 

23.  Mount  Sinai, — Make  a  plan  of  the  temple  at  Sar&but  el  Khadem.    Made  by 

the  Ordnance  Survey, 

In  addition  to  what  may  yet  remain  to  be  done  in  any  of  the  above  points, 
the  following  subjects  may  be  mentioned  as  worthy  of  occupying  the  attention 
of  the  traveller : — 

1.  San. — Copy  all  the  fragments  of  inscriptions  on  the  numerous  blocks  of 

granite. 

2.  Isthmus  of  Suez.—'Folloyr  the  course  of  the  ancient  Pharaonic  canal,  and 

look  for  cuneiform  inscriptions. 

3.  Sakkdrah,  Pyramids, — Copy  the  whole  of  the  inscriptions  in  some  tomb  of 

the  Old  Empire  at  either  of  these  places :  this,  if  properly  and  com- 
pletely done,  would  be  of  great  service  to  science. 

4.  Old  Cairo, — Make  a  plan  of  the  old  Roman  fortress,  and  of  the  Coptic 

church  of  Sitt  Miriam,  known  as  El  Moallaka,  '<  The  Suspended." 

5.  Asyoot, — Copy  the  great  hieroglyphic  inscription  on  the  right  of  the  entrance 

to  the  grotto  ctJled  Stabl  Antar. 

6.  Abydos, — Try  and  re-construct  the  architectural  elements  of  the  small  brick 

pyramids  of  the  10th  and  13th  dynasties. 

7.  Copy  in  facsimile  the  Coptic  inscriptions  in  the  grottoes  of  Kasr  Seyad,  on 

the  right  bank  of  the  Nile,  to  the  north  just  before  reaching  Eeneh. 

8.  Thebes,    a.  iMxor, — Copy  the  poem  of  Pentaoor  on  the  base  of  the  pylon. 

b.  Medeenet  ffdboo, — Copy  the  two  great  historical  inscriptions  on  the 
first  pylon  in  the  first  court  of  the  great  temple,  c.  Tombs  of  the  Kings, 
— Make  a  facsimile  copy  in  the  two  colours,  black  and  red,  of  the 
roughly-drawn  figures  on  the  square  pillars  of  No.  17,  Belzoni's  tomb, 
d.  Eamak — Copy  the  two  lists,  containing  each  115  names  of  peoples 
vanquished  by  Thdthmes  III.,  on  the  small  pylon  in  front  of  the  granite 
sanctuary. 

9.  Look  for  stelse  said  to  contain  the  names  of  the  kings  of  the  Xlth  dynasty, 

on  either  bank  of  the  river,  to  the  north  of  Gebel  Silsileh. 

10.  Copy  the  historical  inscriptions  on  the  rocks  of  the  island  of  Sehayl,  nesr 

Assooan. 

11.  Look  for  and  inquire  after  papyri  everywhere,  and  buy  them  at  any  price, 

but  be  careful  of  forgeries. 
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It  should  be  added,  by  way  of  caution,  and  also  in  explanation  of  the  absence 
from  the  above  list  of  any  point  involving  excavation,  that  all  old  Egyptian 
remains  having  been  placed  by  the  Khedive  under  the  charge  of  M.  Mariette, 
no  private  individual  is  allowed  to  dig  or  excavate  anywhere  without  his  per- 
mission, and  the  exportation  of  objects  of  antiquity  from  the  country  is  strictly 
forbidden.    This  last  remark  appUes  also  to  Coptic  and  Arab  antiquities. 


q.  English  and  Ababic  Yooabulabt. 

In  introducing  this  imperfect  Vocabulary,  it  should  be  observed  that  it  is 
only  intended  for  a  person  travelling  in  Egypt,  to  which  the  dialect  followed 
particularly  belongs.  The  English  pronunciation,  as  much  as  possible^  has 
been  kept  in  view,  the  mode  of  spelling  being  guided  by  the  sound  of  a  word, 
rather  than  by  its  Arabic  orthography,  consequently  a  p  has  been  now  and 
then  introduced,  which  letter  does  not  exist  in  Arabic,  but  which  nevertheless 
comes  near  to  the  pronunciation  in  certain  words.  It  has  also  been  thought 
better  to  double  some  of  the  consonants,  in  order  to  point  out  more  clearly 
that  greater  stress  is  to  be  put  on  those  letters,  rather  than  follow  the 
orthography  of  the  Arabic,  where  one  only  was  used,  ffe,  his,  him,  at  the 
end  of  words,  should  properly  be  written  with  an  h ;  but  it  is  here  merely 
expressed  as  pronounced,  with  oo.  For  the  verbs  the  second  singular  of  the 
imperative  has  been  preferred,  which  in  an  Arabic  vocabulary  for  general 
use  is  better  than  the  third  person  singular  of  the  perfect  tense  (though  this 
gives  the  root),  or  than  the  infinitive  (musder).  Those  in  Italics  are  either 
derived  fh>m,  have  been  the  origin  of,  or  bear  analogy  to,  a  European  or 
other  foreign  word. 

It  may  also  be  observed,  that  there  have  sometimes  been  introduced  words 
used  only  by  the  Arabs  (of  the  desert),  and  some  of  the  common  expressions 
of  the  people,  in  order  that  these  (when  of  frequent  occurrence)  might  not  be 
unknown  to  a  traveller;  but  in  general  the  &rst  and  second  words  are  the 
most  used.  The  four  kinds  of  Arabic  are  the  ammee,  vulgar  or  jargon ;  ddrig, 
common  parlance ;  Idghawee,  literal ;  and  ndhwee,  grammatical. 

Pbonunciation. 

The  a,  as  in  father ;  ay,  as  in  may ;  qor  a,  very  broad,  and  frequently  nasal. 

i^,  as  in  end ;  ee,  as  in  seek ;  eSh,  nearly  as  in  tiie  Italian  mie. 

At  and  ei,  as  in  German,  or  as  ^  in  my }  but  ai  rather  broader.  A  single  e, 
at  the  end  of  words,  as  in  Doge,  stroke,  &c. 

/,  as  in  is.  J,  as  in  English,  but  for  it  I  have  almost  always  used  g.  Indeed 
in  Lower  Egypt  the  g  (gim),  which  should  be  soft,  like  our  j,  is  made  hard,  and 
pronounced  as  if  foUowed  by  a  short  ij  like  the  Italian  word  Ohiacdio ;  but 
whatever  letter  it  precedes  or  follows,  it  should  properly  be  pronounced  soft. 
For  the  ghain,  however,  I  use  gh,  a  hard  guttural  sotind.    Dj  asj. 

H,  as  our  h ;  and  h  with  a  dot,  a  very  hard  aspirate. 

JT,  as  in  kill. 

For  the  1^,  or  gaf^  I  have  used  h  with  a  dot,  or  line,  below  it.  Its  sound 
is  very  nearly  that  of  a  hard  g,  almost  guttural,  and  much  harder  than  our  c, 
in  cough.  Indeed  it  is  frequently  pronounced  so  like  a  g  that  I  have  sometimes 
used  that  letter  for  it^ 

Kh,  as  the  German  ch  and  Greek  x>  but  much  more  guttural. 

0,  as  in  on,  unless  followed  by  w. 

0  as  in  go ;  o  and  6,  rather  broader;  oo  as  in  moon ;  otc,  as  in  cow.  ' 

B  is  always  to  be  distinctly  pronounced,  as  well  as  the  A  in  al^ ;  this  k  is  frC'*' 
qucntly  as  hard  as  ch  in  loch. 
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Sect.  t. 


8,  and  sh,  as  in  English ;  but  f,  a  haitl  and  rather  guttural  sound. 

Tf  as  in  English ;  and  with  a  dot,  f,  very  hard,  almost  as  if  preceded  by  %u 
Dth  is  like  our  th  in  that, 

^,  as  in  bud :  ^,  as  in  English,  when  fdhvced  by  another  vowel:  as  ^wyw*  or 
queuSj  "pretty." 

F,  as  in  yes  at  the  commencement,  and  as  in  my  in  the  middle  of  lyllskbles. 
Before  words  beginning  with  t,  th,  g,  d,  dth,  r,  s,  s,  sh,  and  n,  the  /  of  the 
article  el  is  ellipsed,  and  the  e  alone  pronounced ;  thus  el  shemdl  reads  ^  ehemdl^ 
the  left,  or  with  the  consonant  doubled,  esA-sAamd/;  e*  roe,  or  er^rds,  the  head. 
The  doubled  consonant,  indeed,  is  nearer  the  pronunciation. 

Words  within  a  parenthesis  are  either  uncommonly  used,  as  khoba,  kdsra^  for 
**  bread,''  or  are  intended,  when  similar  to  the  one  before,  to  show  the  pronun- 
ciation, as  makasheh  (magasheh),  a  "  broom ; "  though  the  two  words  are  often 
only  separated  by  or^  and  a  comma.    Some  give  another  meaning. 

I  ought  to  observe  that  the  difference  of  letters,  as  the  two  h*8,  fa,  and  others, 
is  not  always  marked,  but  those  only  which  I  have  thought  of  most  importance^ 
and  in  some  words  only  here  and  there,  to  show  their  orthography. 
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^ader. 

howalayn. 

fuk,  or  foke. 

mus'khera, 

zeeddeh. 

ish'tem. 

shete^meh. 

id. 


Able 

About 

Above 

Absurdity 

Abundance 

Abuse,  V. 

Abuse,  s. 

Abusive    lan- 
guage 

By  accident ;  see  ghusbindnee  (t.  e.  in 
By  force  spite  of  myself). 

Accounts,  or      hes^b. 
reckoning 

Add  up 

Adore 

Advantage,  pro-f^da,  or  fdideh, 


eg'ma. 
ilbed. 


fit 
Afraid 
I  am  afraid 
After 

Afterwards 
Again 
Age 
His  age 
Agent 
Long  ago 
Agree,  t). 


nei'fk. 
kheif(khyf). 
ana  kheif,  a-khdf. 
bad. 

ba'd^n,  bad-zdlik. 
kummum,  kummum 
om'r.      [noba,  t^ee. 
om'roo. 
wekeel. 
zemdn. 


itteffu^:. 

A  pledge, eame8t,arbo6n. 
in  an  agree- 
ment 

We  agreed   to-  itteffu]|^'na  w^eabad. 

gether 

Air  how'a,  or  how'eh. 

\lTibaster  mar-mor,  hoorfe&. 

ve  hei,  9^eh  (awake). 


All,  collectively 
All 

All  together 

At  all 

Allow,  v^ 

Almond 

Aloe 

Alphabet 

Also 

Alter,"©.' 

Altitude 

Alum 

Always 

Amber 

America 


Amuse,  v. 

Anchor 

Ancient 

The  ancients 

And 

Et  csetera 

Angel 

Anger 

To  be  angry 

Angle 
Animal 
Ankle 
Annoy,  v. 


gimleh,  gemmdean. 

kool,  koolloo,  pi, 
kooMoohom. 

koolloo     weeabad^ 
kolloohom  sow'a. 

w£sel. 

khal'lee. 

loz,  or  loze. 

Bubb^. 

ab'ged. 

la'kher,  gasiUik, 
aidun. 

gh^ier. 

ertifiih. 

sheb. 

dolman,  or  dyman. 

ka^rdmdn. 

Tenkee  dooneea  (Turk- 
ish, t.  e,  the  New 
World). 

itwun'nes. 

mur'seh,  h^b. 

V&de^m,  anteeka, 

e*  nas  el  ^ade^m. 

00. 

oo  ghayr  z^ika. 
maUQc,  pi,  mal^ikeh. 
^ahr,  ehndb,  zemk, 

homlb:. 
ez'muk,  ugh'dub, 

inham'mek. 
zow'yeh. 
hywin. 
kholkh^. 
iz'al. 


MffifpL 
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Annoyed 
Another 


zaUui. 

wahed  tanee,  w6hed 
ghayroo. 
Answer  gow&b  (jowdb). 

Answer,  v.  rood,  or  roodd. 

You  are  answer-  ^emak. 
able  for 


Ant 

nem'el,  or  nemL 

Antimony 

ko^l  (for  the  eyes) 
Ezek.     zxiii.     40; 

2  Kings,  ix.  30. 

Ape         ; 

]||^ird,     pi.      \oT6od 

(gor($od). 

Apostle 

rossooL 

Apparel 

lips   (libs),   hedo<5m, 

how^. 

It  appears 

bain,  or  byin. 

Appetite 

nefs. 

Apple 

tefftih. 

Love  apple  (tO" 

beding6n-]|^6ta. 

mata) 

Custard  apple 

kish'teh. 

Apricot  (fresh 

mishmi^. 

or  dry) 

——dried sheet  kumred^en     (kumr- 

of, 

edd^en). 

Arabio 

A'rabee. 

In  Arabio 

bil  A'rabee. 

Arab  (•'.  e.  of  the  Beddowee,  pi,  Arab  * 

desert) 

(Shekh  -  el  -  Arab, 

a 

an  Arab  chief). 

Arch,  bridge 

kantara. 

Architect 

meh^ndes. 

The  ark  of  Noah  sefe^net     saydna 

Nodeh. 

Arm  (of  man) 

drah. 

Arms  (weapons)  silUi^,  soolUib* 

suUah,  sill-lah. 

Arrangement 

tusl^^. 

Art,  skill 

sun'na. 

Artichoke 

khar-shoof. 

As 

wiy. 

Be,  or  I  am, 

asta^hee*  akhtishee. 

ashamed. 

Ashes 

roomad. 

Ass 

hSmiur. 

Ask,  9. 

essal,  saal. 

Ask  for,  0. 

^tloob. 

Assist,  0. 

sad,  saad. 

At 

fee,  and. 

Avaricious 

tummft'. 

Awake,  v.  a. 

s6heh. 

,  «.n. 

as'her. 

Awl 

mukh'ruz. 

Awning  (of  a  esh'eh,  tenda  {Ital,). 

boat,  &c.) 

Axe,  or  hatchet  bal'ta. 

Pickaxe  fas,  tooree  (^Coptic), 

Back  d^hr,  ^uffa'. 

Back  stream*  sh^ymeh,  she^meh.. 

eddy 

Bad  (see  Good)  r^ee,        w^esh, 

moosh'^  ty'eb. 

A  bag  kees,  or  keese. 

Bald  a^'ra. 

Ball  ko'ra. 

Balsam  belisdn. 

Banana  moz  (moze). 

Bank  of  a  river  gerf,  shut. 


Barber 
Bark,  o. 
Bark,  8. 
Barley 
Barrel 
Basket 

—  (of  palm 
sticks) 

Wicker 

Basin 
Bat  (bird) 
Bath 
Bathe,  v. 
Battle 
Bead 


meza^in,  mezayn* 

hibhdb. 

kishr  (gishr). 

shay^er. 

burme^. 

mu^'taf,  V<$ffah. 

kiUhss. 


me-sb^nneh. 
tusht,  or  tisht. 
'weXwitfph  wataweet 
hammim. 
istahdmma. 
harb,  shemmata* 
kharras,  hab. 
Beads,  string  of,  sib'ha. 
carried  by  the 
Moslems 
Beans  fooL 

Bear,  support,  V.  is'ned;.  (raise)  er'fa 

(see  Carry), 
istah'mel. 


up 


Bear,  put 

with,  V, 
The  bearer 
The  bearer  of 

this  letter 
A  bear 
Beard 
His  beard 
Beat,  V, 
A  beating 
Beau,  dandy 
Beauty 
Beautifril 
Because 
Become 
Bed 
Bedstead 


rdfa. 

r^fa  hdza  e'gowiib. 

dib'-h. 
dagn,  dftll^n. 
daknoo. 
id'rob  (dnib). 
derbi  haX%tk,  kut'leh. 
shellebee,  fun'garee. 
queiiSsa,  koueito. 
qu^-is,  quiyis. 
seb'bub,  beseb^bub. 
ib'ka  (ib'ga). 
fersh,  fiirsh. 
sere^r. 


•  Beddowee  and  Arab  have  the  same  meaning;  one  is  Renerally  singular,  the  other  plural 
thus, '« that  ia  an  Arab,"  "da  Beddowee;  "  those  are  Arabs,'^*'dM  Arab." 
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Soct.  I« 


Bee 

daboor  (dabboor). 

Blue  (see  Co- 

as'reV} koh'lce. 

Hive-bee 

nahl,  ndh-1. 

lours) 

Beef 

lahm   buklpur,  lahm 

Light  blue 

genzaree,      scander- 

khishn.             [fiis. 

anee. 

Beetle 

gorin,  or  jor^  khdn- 

Sky-blue 

semmfrwee. 

Before  (time) 

(ub'lee. 

Blnnt 

bard  (t.  e,  cold). 

Before  (place) 

l^od-d^m. 

A  wild  bow 

l^aldof. 

Beg,  V, 

ish'-hat. 

Aboard 

m. 

Beggar 

flhahiit. 

Boat 

tefeeneh,      Ify^^eh, 

The  beginning 

el  owel,  el  as'sel,  assl. 

fehdkah,  san'dal. 

el  ebtidiCh. 

Boat,  ship 

m€rkeb. 

Behind 

warra,  min  l^uff&h. 

ndotee^     mai^ebee. 

Believe,  v. 

sed'de^. 

tyfeh. 

I  do  not  believe 

ana  ma  aseddel^'shee 

Body 

gessed,  bed'dan. 

or  lem  asedde^. 

Boil,o. 

ighlee. 

Bell 

01gil,  nal(:<5os. 

Boiled  (water) 

mughlee. 

Belly 

batn,  or  botn. 

(meat) 

maslodk. 

This  belongs  to 

deh  bet^e,  /.  dee  be- 

Bone 

adm,  ftdthm,  athm. 

me 

tatee  .(^eta^tee    is 

Book 

ketdb,  pL  ko<$ttub. 

usedy  hut  is  xnUgar), 

Boot 

gei'ma. 

Below  (see 

tal^-t. 

Border 

harf,  terf  (turf). 

Under) 

of  cloth. 

keendr. 

A  bench 

mus'taba. 

selvage 

Bend)  v. 

et'nee,  inten'nee. 

Bom 

mowlodd. 

Bent  (crooked) 

m^tnee  (ma^g). 

Borne,  raised 

merfo<$a. 

Berry 

hab. 

Borrow 

Belief. 

Besides 

ghayr,  kheUf. 

Both 

el  ethneen,  wahed  oo 

^  except 

ilia,  il\ 

e'tdnee,  dee  oo  dee 

The  best 

el  a^'san. 

(>.  e,  this  and  that). 

Better 

a^'san,  a-kh^yr. 

Bottle 

kezds,     gezas    (t.  c. 

You  had  better 

bVsbxl  t^el  keddee. 

glass). 

do  so 

,  square 

morub'ba. 

Abet 

rdhaneh. 

,  earthen. 

koolleh,    ddrak)   6ar- 

Betray,  o. 

khoon. 

for  water 

dak  (Turkish). 

Between 

bayn. 

Bottom,   of   a 

kar  (gar). 

Beyond 

bad,  warra  (i.e,  be* 

box,  &c. 

hind). 

Bow 

kos  (kos). 

Bible 

towrdt. 

Bow  and  arrows  k5s  oo  nishtfb. 

Big 

keb^er. 

Bowl 

Ifns'^&h, 

Bill,  account 

hes&b. 

Box 

senddok,     pL     sena-       , 

Bird,  small 

asfdor. 

■ 

d^ek.                            f 

,  large 

tayr. 

Small  box 

eini>eh,       as       elbct 

Bit,  piece 

het'teh. 

e'neshok,  a  snuff- 

 of  a  horse 

i   legkm. 

box. 

Bite,  V. 

odd,  or  aod. 

Boy 

.   vellety       or      voulhtd 

Bitter 

morr. 

ir 

(whence  wdet) ;  Sii- 

Black 

as'wed,    /.    soda    or 

bee  (t.e.  cAt*%) 
m5kh,  demagh. 

so'deh ;          az'rel^ 

Brain 

(blue,  or  jet  black). 

Brandy 

ar'rakay  (drakee).            j 

Blade 

silUl^i. 

Brass 

nith^-^fer,     esped- 

Blanket 

herdm,  buttAu^eh. 

rdyg. 

Blind 

ami^  (see  Eye). 

Brave 

gedda. 

Blood 

dum. 

Bread 

esh  (khobs,  kl'sra). 

Blow,  V, 

um'fookh. 

Boll  of  bread 

ra^^f  esh. 

A  blow 

derb;    on    the    face, 

Breadth 

ord. 

*m/ (English,  cu/). 

wussa. 

Egypt 


q.  mGLi^ii  ANiD  auabic  vocabulauy. 
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Brenk,  v. 
Broken 

Breakfast 

Breast 

Breath 

Bribe 

Brick 

Crude  brick 

Bride 

Bridge 

Bridle 

of  a  camel 

Bright 

shining 

light  co- 
lour 
Bring,  c. 
Broad 

extensive 

Broom 

Brother 
His  brother 

Brother-iu-law 

Brush 

Buckle 

Buffalo 

Buffoon 

Bmj 

Build 

A  building 

Bull 

Burden,  or  load 

of  camels 
Buried 
Burn,  y. 
Burnt 
Bury,  17. 
Business 
Busy 
But,  adv. 
Butter 

,  fresh 

Buy,  V, 
By,  pr. 


ek'ser. 

maksoor;    cut  (as   a 

rope),  muktoija. 
fotoor. 
stidr  (sidr). 
ncffes  (neffcss). 
berteel. 

kaleb,  toob  d^'mar. 
toob'ny. 
arodseh. 
kan'tara. 
soor'ra. 
rus'n  (russcn) 
mendwer. 
Idma — it  iSf  yilma. 
maftdoh. 

uat,  ge^. 

areed. 

vitsa. 

me-kiishch  (pro- 

nounced magdsheh). 

akh. 

okhdo;  rn'/— akhddia 
(jikhdoya). 

ncsecb. 

foor'sheh. 

cbze'em,  bezecm. 

gamdos  (jamdos). 

f^iootaree, 

bnk  (Engl.  bug). 

eb'nee. 

bendi,  binaieh. 

tor  or  tdre  (taurus). 

hem'lch. 

madfodn. 
ah're^,  ^eed. 
maliroo^. 
id'fen. 
shoghl. 
mashghodl. 
Idken,  Idkin,  likdn. 
semn,  mds-lee. 
zib'deh. 
ish'teree. 

be  (by  kindness,  bil 
m&rdof). 


Cabbage 

Cabin 

,  inner 

Cable,  rope 
Cairo 

Cake 
[Egtjpn 


krodmb. 

mak'at  (mag'at). 

khaz'neh. 

babl  (cable), 

Mu^r,  Mi?r,  Mu?r  el 

Kaherah. 
kdhk  {cnhe). 


Calamity 
Calculate,  v. 
Calico    (from 

Cnlicut) 
Caliph 
Call,  r. 
It  is  called 
What  is  it 

called  ? 
What  is  his 

name  ? 
A  calm 


dur'rcr,  azcch. 

ali'scb. 

bufteh. 


Khaleefch. 
en'dii,  kellein,  nadcm. 
es'moo,  ikoolahno. 
es'moo  ay?    csli   es'- 
moo? 
es'moo  ay  ?    esh   cs' 

moo? 
ghaleence. 
Citmel(see  Ship)  (/ein'mel,  pi,  gemdi. 

,  female        ndka  (ndkeh). 

,  young        V&oot  (gadot). 

male 
-,  young  fe-  buk'kara. 


male 
Camp 

Camphor 
I  can 
I  cannot 
Candle 
,  wax 

Candlestick 
Cannon 
Cap,  red 

,  white 

Capacious 
Captain  (of  a 

boat) 
Caravan 
Care 

Take  care 
Take  care  of 
I  don't  care 
about  it 

(or  him) 
Careful 
Carpenter 
Carpet 

,  large 

Carrion 
Carry,  lift,  v, 

,  raise 

Carry  away,  v. 
Cart,  carriage 
Cartridge 
Case  (etui) 
Cat 

Catch,  V, 


or'dee         (whence 

horde  ?). 
kafoor, 
ana  a]<:'der. 
ma-akder-shee. 
shem'ma. 
shemma       skander- 

anee. 
shcmraadun. 
mad'feh. 
tarbdosh. 
takcea  (takeeh). 
wasa. 
ryis,  reis. 

kaf'Ieh. 

igtehad. 

o'-a,  ah'seb 

ah'ftiB,  istal^'rus. 

ana  malee. 

ana  mdlee  oo  maloo. 

waee 

negdr  (ni:g[idr). 

scgadeh   (fr.   scged, 

"to  pray.") 
keleem,  boossat. 
fateds,  fateese. 
sheel,  ayn;  erfa. 

sheel,  wod'dee. 
arab^eh,  draba. 
rem'ieh,  tameereh. 
zerf,  bayt,  ^Ibeh,  huk. 
kott  (go((,  f.  gotfa) ; 

bissays;  biss, 
erhak. 


in  the  hand  eVkoof. 
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Sect.  t. 


Cattle 

baheem,  bool^ar. 

Coast 

Cauliflower 

kamabeet 

Cobweb 

The  cause 

e'sebbub. 

Cock 

A  cave 

maghara. 

Ceiling 

suVf. 

Cock-roach 

The  centre 

el  woost  (middle). 

Coffee 

Cerastes  snake 

hci  bil  kordon. 

Raw  coffee 

Certainly 

malodm,    malodmak, 
helbet  we  labodb. 

Coffee-pot 

Chain 

sil'sileh, />/.  sclasil. 

Coins 

Chair,  stool 

If.ooi' Bee,  pi,  karasee. 

Cold 

Chamber 

o'da,  pL  o'ad. 

The  cold 

Chapce,  good 

bukht,   nusceb,  rizk 

Collect,  V. 

fortune 

(riskf  risque). 

College 

Charcoal 

fah'm.                   [lah. 

Colour 

Charity 

has'aneh,  sow-^b,  lil- 

A  charm 

hegdb. 

Colours 

Chase,  v. 

ist^d. 

black 

Chase,  a. 

sayd. 

Cheap 

rarkhees. 

white 

Cheat,  V, 

ghushm,     ghush'-im, 

red 

Cheek 

khud.                [ghish. 

scarlet 

Cheese 

gibn. 

dark  red 

Cherrystick  pipe  shebook  kerdys. 

purple-blue 

Child,  boy 

wulled. 

purple 

Children 

welad. 

primrose 

Choke,  strangle,  v,  itkhinni^. 

peach 

Choose,  V, 

nuk'kee  (nug  gee). 

—  of  ashes 

Christian 

nusrdnee*,    pi.    Nas- 

green 

sira  (Nazarene). 

dark  blue 

Church 

keneeseh. 

Cinnamon 

Ijieer'feh  (•*.  e.  bark). 

light  blue 

Circle 

deira,  d^reh. 

Cistern 

hod,  hode. 

sky-blue 

Citadel 

ifm. 

brown 

City,  capital 

medeeneh. 

light  brown 

Civet 

zubbet,  zubbedeh. 

yellow 

Civility 

mardof. 

orange 

Clean,  v. 

nadduf. 

spotted 

• as  a  pipe 

sel'lik. 

Clean,  adj. 

nadedf. 

dark  colour 

Clear 

rel-ik,  ryek* 

light 

Clever 

shdter. 

Comb 

Cleverness 

shut^ra. 

Come,  V* 

Cloak 

bdmoos. 

Come  up,  V. 

Close,  near 

gardi-ib  (gary-ib). 

I  am  (he  is) 

Close,  V. 

ik'fel. 

coming 

Closet 

khaz'neh. 

Come  here 

Cloth 

gooh  (^see  Linen)* 

I  came 

Clouds 

ghaym,  sahab. 

Common,  low 

Clover 

bersim'  (burseem). 

Compass 

Coals 

fahm      hag'gar     {i.e. 

Compasses 

"  stone  charcoal"). 

Complain,  v. 

A  Hve  coal 

bus'sa,     bussa-t-nar. 

of,  V. 

Coarse',  rough 

khishn.             [gumr. 

Composed  of 

bur,  shet. 

ankabdot. 

deek    (Engl,    dicky- 
bird). 

surs^r. 

]^ah'-weh. 

bonn,  bon. 

btULrag,       tennekeh 
{see  Cup). 

gid'dat,  or  giddud. 

bard. 

el   berd,   e'    suk'ka 

lim.  [(sug'a). 

mad'resee. 

16n  (lone),  pi.  elw^n. 
shikl,  pi.  ashk&l. 

elwan,  ashk^l. 

as'wed,    as'rek ;    /. 
soda,  zer^a. 

ab'iad,  /.  baj^da. 

a^  mar,  /.  ^^tm'ra. 

wer'dee. 

a^'mar  ddodeh. 

dodee. 

men'owe^sh. 

bum'ba. 

khdkh-ee. 

roomadee. 

dkhder,  /.  kh&dra. 
as'reVy     /•     zer'^a, 

ko'ljilee. 
gensaree,    skanderd- 

nee. 
semmiwee. 
as'mar,  /.  sam'ra. 
kammdonee. 
as'fer,  /.  saf  fra. 
p(yrtohdnee. 
menuk'rush  (menug'- 

rush),  munkodsh. 
ghamuk. 
muftdo1>. 
misht. 
ig'gee. 

et'la  £(5k  (foke). 
dna  (hooa)  gdi.  (gy). 

[taal. 
taal  hennee,  taal  gei, 
ina  gayt. 
wdtee* 

boos*leh^  bayt-^oree. 
bee-ktfr. 
ish'-kee. 
ishtek'ee. 
mitruk'kib  min. 


*  *'  He  shall  be  called  a  Nazarene." 


EgypL 
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Consequently       behay's  in  (since). 

Consulate  bayt  el  l^dnsol. 

Consult,  V,  show'er  (show'wer). 

Constantinople     StamlxSol,  Istambdol. 

Continent,  land,  bur  (burr), 
shore 

Continue,  v,        istamir,  ber'dak. 

By  contract         me^dwleh    (megiSw^ 

Convent  dayr.  [leh)« 

Conversation       hadeet. 

Cook  tabbakh. ; 

Cook,  V.  et'bookh. 

Cooked  meat       tabe^kh. 

Cooked,  drest     mestow'ee. 

The  cool  e*  tarow'eh,  taraw'eb« 

Coop,  for  poultry  kaf  fass. 

Copper  nahass. 

A  copy  (of  book)  noosldia,  nooskheh. 

Cord  (see  Rope)  hdbl,  haVbel. 

Cork,  of  a  bottle  ghutta  \ez^LBa, 

Com  ghuUeh. 

Indian  com,  or    dodra  Shdmee. 
mayz 

Com,  or  wheat    Ifvanoh  (gumh). 

Cornelian  haggar-hakeek. 

Comer  ro<5k-n. 

Corner,  project-  IjLoor'neh  (goorna).. 
ing,  of  a  moun- 
tain 

It  costs  es'-wa. 

Cotton  koton. 

Cotton  stuff         J^otneeh. 

Cover,  V,  ghuttee.  ' 

Cover  ghutta. 

Cough  kdhhj  ae\h 

Count,  0.  ed,  ^l^-seb. 

A  country  belled,  ekletm. 

The  country        el  khulla,  el  khala?^ 

A  couple  goz,  ethn^en  (two)^ 

A  couple  and  a    goz  oo  ferd. 
half 

Cousin  ebn  am,  /.  bint  am- 

—  on  mother's  ebn  khal. 


side 
Cow 


bu^l^ar,  bu]{^V<u^y  P^- 
bookar,boogdr  (Lot, 
VaccaV 

khowaf  (khowwdf)* 

kish'teh. 

el  khilul^. 

khul^. 


Coward 

Cream 

Creator 

Creation 

A  crack,  fissure   shuck  (shng.) 

Cracked  mdshkdok. 

Crocodile  temsdh,jp/.  temas^eb* 

Crooked  m&dog. 

Cross  seMeb. 


Cross,  out  of 

humour 
Crow 
Cmel 
Cruelty 
Cultivate,  v. 
Cunning,  artful 

Cup 

—  glass 
Coffee-cup 
Coffee-cup  stand 
Cure,  t?. 

Becoming  cured 
It  is  cured 
Curious,  won- 
derful 
Curtain 
Custom-house 
Cushion 
Cut,  V. 
Cut  with  scis- 


zemkdn,  zalan. 

ghordb. 

mo^'zee,  hizee. 
azdeh,  azab. 
ez'ra,  i.  e.  sow. 
sdl^ab    l^a/leh,     sa- 

hab  dubar'ra. 
soltan^h. 

koba,    koobdi,    koo- 
fingin.  [baieh. 

zerf. 

tdieb  (ty-eb). 
iteeb. 
tdb. 
ageeb,     ghareeb 

(strange), 
setarah. 
diwin  [douane]. 
mekhuadeh. 
eVta. 
koo's. 


sors,  V. 
Cut,  part,  p.         muV-to<53,  mekutta. 
Cut  out,  as        fussel. 

clothes,  V. 
The  cutting  out  e*  tufseel. 


Bawer 

sek^en,  khdnger. 

—  large 
Damp,  a. 
Dance,  v. 

gembeeh,  yatagdn,  or 

yatakcm  (Turk.). 
t&ree. 

tarawa,  rot<5obeh. 
er^us. 

Dandy  (t?.  Beau] 

Danger 

He  dares  not 

1 

kh6f  (t.  e,  fear), 
ma  istefftrereesh. 

Let  him  dare!    1  igte^r_-_. _  . 
If  he  dares         jisteggereel 

Dark  ghdmuk. 

Dates  bel'lab.' 

Date-tree,  palm  nakhl. 
Daughter  bint. 

Day  y6m,  pi.  iydm,  nahr. 

to-day  el  ydm,  e'  na^r  dee. 

every  day        kool-ydm,  kooll-y6'm. 
ill  days  of  old  diam  e'zeman,  zemdn. 
a  day's  jour-  saffer      ydm      min 
ney     froln       hen'nee. 
hence 
from  the  day  min  ndbr  ma  gayt, 
(or  time)  I      min  ydm  in  gayt. 
came 
in  those  days   (fee  or)  fil  aiam  ddl. 
now,  in  these  el-ydm,  fee  haza  el 
days  wa]|f:t. 

D  2 
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Sect.  I. 


Sunday 

el  had,  nahr  el  had. 

Disposition 

tubba. 

Monday 

el  ethneen. 

Dispute,  f). 

l)anuk,  it'banuV- 

Tuesday 

e'theldt 

A  great  distance  mdshwdr      keeber. 

Wednesday 

el  e'rba. 

bayit. 

Thursday 

el  khamees. 

Divide,  v. 

ek'sum. 

Friday 

e'  godma.                        ' 

Divided 

mal^sodm.        [wee). 

Saturday 

e*  sebt  (see  Morning),    i 

Do 

dmel    (efual,    sow'- 

Dead,  5. 

myit,      mei-it,     pL 

1  have  nothing 

ana   m^eesh    dawa 

myeteen.                   i 

to  do  with  it. 

boo. 

Dead,  died,  a. 

mat.                              j 

I     cannot     do 

ma   astag'nash    (as- 

Deaf 

at'trush.                        ' 

without  it 

taVi^fl^h)  ftn'oo. 

Deal  plank 

lolj  -  hetidookee    (t.  e.    ' 

Doctor 

ll^aklm  (^akeem). 

Venetian). 

Dog 

kelb. 

A  great  deal 

kete€r  kow'ee. 

Dollar  (coin) 

reeal-fr^nza. 

Dear 

ghalee,  rizeez. 

A  dome 

jj^oobbeh  (a/  koobbeh. 

Dear,  in  price 

ghdlee. 

alcoba,  alcove). 

My  dear 

ya  l^abcebee. 

Door 

bab  (see  Gate). 

to  a  woman 

ya      ^abeebtee,     ya 

Dot 

nooVteh. 

aynee,    ya    aynay^ 

Double,  0. 

et'nee. 

ya    aydonee,    «.  e. 

Dove 

yemam. 

my    eye,    my    two 

Kingdove 

kim'ree. 

eyes ;     ya     rd^iee. 

Draw,  r. 

Bow'er;   ik'tub,   t.  e. 

my  soul. 

write. 

Death 

mdt 

Draw  out  (as 

ek'la  (eg'la). 

Debt 

dayn. 

teeth) 

Deceitful 

mukk^r. 

Drawing 

tassowcer,        sdora, 

Deep 

ghareek,  ghoweet. 

ketAbeh. 

The  Deluge 

e*  toofan. 

Drawers 

Icbass. 

Deny,  v. 

in'kir,  unkdor. 

,  chest  of 

beshtukh'ta  (Turk.). 

Derived  from 

mooshtdk  min. 

Dress 

libs  (lips). 

Descend,  t?. 

in'zel. 

Dress,  v. 

el'bes. 

Descent 

nezdol. 

Drink,  v. 

ish'rob. 

The  desert 

el  burreeh,  e'gebal^ 

Drive,  r. 

sooi:  (soog). 

(».  e,    the    moun- 

Dromedarist, 

hagg4n. 

tains). 

courier 

. 

Destiny 

nesdeb. 

Dromedary 

heg'gin. 

The  Devil 

e'  Shaytdn,  el  Ebl^es^ 

Drop,  tJ. 

nuk]j:ed. 

Dew 

nedda. 

A  drop 

nook^eh. 

Diamond 

fuss,  almas  (Turk.). 

Drown,  v. 

egh'-ruk,  ghdrrelj:. 

Dictionary 

kamdos. 

A  druggist 

attdr. 

Die,  V, 

moot. 

Dry 

nd-shef. 

He  is  dying 

bemdot. 

Dry,  V,  a. 

in'-shef. 

He  died 

mat,  itwuffa. 

—  v,n. 

ndsh-ef. 

Different 

beshka,  beshkeh. 

Duck,  goose 

wiz. 

Difficult 

saab,     war,     tekt(e!^ 

Dumb 

ekh'-rus. 

kasee. 

Dust 

trob,  trab. 

Big 

fyit,  ef at. 

Duty 

wageb. 

Diligence 

eg'tehid. 

it  is  my  (his)  wdgeb-aldy.                      | 

Dinner 

ghiidda. 

duty 

Directly 

kawdm; — m  anstceiyfo 

Dwell,  V. 

is'koon. 

a  call,  ^dder  I 

Dye,  r. 

cs'boogh. 

Dirty 

wus'sukh. 

Dye,  dyer 

sab&gh, sabbagh. 

Disgust  (to  sight  ^ur'ruf  (gurruf); 

or  taste) 

Bacli 

kdol-e-wdhed 

I  am  disgusted 

ana  dkruf  min  oov 

i 

(every  one). 

with  it 

• 

Eagle 

a^idb,  o^ab. 

• 

Egy^t. 
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Ear 

Early 
Earth 
East 
Easy 
Eat,  V. 
Edge 
— ^  of  a  sword, 
&c. 

Egg 
Egyptian 

Egypt 
Upper  Egypt 

Elbow 

Elephant 

NoUiing  else, 
there  is  no- 
thing else 

Emerald 

Empty 

Empty,  V. 

The  end 

The  end,  its  end 

The  enemy 

English 

Enough 

It  is  enough 

Enquire,  v. 

Enter,  v. 

Entering 

Entire 

Entrails 

Envy 

Equal  to 

Equal  to  each 
other,  alike 

Escape,  o. 
he  escaped 
he  has  escaped 
with  his  life 

An  estate,  rented 

property, 

possession 

Europe 

European  kings 
European  people 

English 

French 

A  Frenchman 

Germans 

a  German 

Russians 

a  Russian 

Italians 


widn. 

Poland 

Lekh. 

bed'ree,  bed'ree. 

Hungary 

Muggar, 

ard. 

Greeks 

Erooaw!, 

sherl:. 

a  Greek 

R<$omee. 

s^bilj  saVleh. 

Spain 

Beled  el  An'daloos, 

kool,  ^ool. 

Even,      level. 

mesow'wee     (mesd- 

harf. 

equal 

wee). 

had,  harf. 

Even,  also 

hat'ta. 

Good  evening 

messekoom  bil  khayr 

bayd. 

(see  Morning] 

1      sal  khayr,  sad  mes- 

Mus'ree,  belledee,  u  e. 

sakoom. 

of  the  country. 

The  evening 

el  messa,  el  ash^h. 

Musr,  ard  Musr,  Misr. 

Every 

kool. 

e'  Sa'eed. 

On  every  side 

fee  kool-e*  ndhia. 

kdoa. 

JEvery  one 

kool-e-w£hed,     kool- 

feel. 

lohom  (all). 

ma      feesh        h^ee 

Every  where 

fee  kool  -  e- mitrah. 

gh&yroo ;    lem   f6e 

fee  kool-e-do<5neea. 

ha  shay  ghdyrha. 

Every  moment 

kool-e-saa. 

zoomdorrud. 

Evident 

bein  (bain,  byin). 

fargh. 

Evil 

radee. 

fer'regh. 

Exaction 

bal'sa. 

el  dkher.        [kheroo. 

Exactly 

temdm,  «*.«.  perfect. 

e'  terf,      ter'foo,     a- 

.  Exactly  so 

bizdtoo. 

el  ddoo,  addoo. 

Exactly  like  it 

zayoo  sow'-a,  mitloo 

IngleeZf  In^l^ez. 

soV-a,  biz^too. 

bess,  bizeedldeh. 

Eor  example 

mus'salen. 

ik'feh,  yikfeh,  ikef- 

To  excavate 

efat,  faat. 

istuk'see.             [fee. 

Excavation 

fat,  faat. 

id'khol,  khosh. 

Excellent 

azedm. 

d^hil. 

Your  excellency  gendbak,       hiUlretak 

kooUoo,  kamel. 

(your       presence), 

mussareen. 

s£dtak     (—    high- 

gh^ereh. 

ness),    pi     gendb- 

kud,  dla  kud. 

koom,  hidratkoom, 

j^ud-e-bad,  zaybdd. 

sadetkoom. 

Except,  adv. 

ilia. 

et'fush,  yetfush. 

Exchange 

bed-del,  gheier. 

tuffush. 

Excuse 

heg'geh,  pL  heg'geg, 

omroo    toweel,    nef- 

oz'r. 

fed  be  <5mroo. 

JBxcuse  me,  I 

ma    takhozn&h,     el 

ard  (or  belled)  elti- 

beg  pardon 

afoo. 

milk.                   [z^m. 

^Execute,  deca- 
pitate 

dya,  deia,  dei-ya. 

Ewropa,    beled    (bel- 

!Expend, v. 

dela'(dei-ya,'  djjr-ya). 

led)  el  Frang, 

^Expense 

kool'feh. 

el  koronat  el  Frang. 

Expenses  (of  a 

ma8r(5of. 

Frawfy  Afrang. 

house) 

IngleeSf  In^lees. 

^Explain,     ex- 

fusser. 

Fransees, 

pound 

Franso^ee. 

An  extraordi- 

shay Sge^,   agdiib. 

Nemsoweeh. 

nary  thing 

shay  ghardeb. 

Nemsowee. 

The  eye 

el  ayn,  pi.  el  aldon. 

Moskoy  MoskowdSh. 

Eyeball 

habbet  el  ayn. 

Mos^oVee. 

iEyebrow 

hsl-geb,  pi.  how5.gib. 

Ttnlidtm, 

lEyelash 

rimsh. 
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EyeUd 
One-eyed 
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kobbet  el  ayn. 
awr,  ower. 


Sect.  I. 


The  fiace  el  wish  (el  wi(y). 

FadedySbrivelled  dubUn. 

Faint,  v,  dookh. 

A  fair  price         t«mn    haMI,    temn 

men^eb. 
Very  fair,  toler-  mendseb. 

able 
Faith     (creed),  shah&da. 

testimony  of 
Fall,  V.  uka,  yo<$ka. 

False  kedd^b. 

His  family  dhl  b^ytoo,  ahloo. 

Fan  merwana. 

Far  bay-it 

Hov  far  from    kud-ay  min  hennee. 

this? 
A  farce,  or  ab-    mus'khera, 

surdity 
A  fairy  gin. 

Farrier  beetar. 

Farther  abbad,  abad. 

Fat,  a.  sem^en,  ghale^t. 

Fat,  s.  semn,  shahm,  dehn. 

Father  ab,  abdo,  ab^e. 

Fatigue  taab. 

Fault  zemb. 

It  is  not  my      ma'leesh  zemb,  m^'- 

fault  leesh  daw'a. 

Do  me  the  fa-  amel  maroof, 

vour,  kindness  amelni  el  maroof. 
Favorisca  (/ifa/.)  tefod'thel,  tefod'del. 
Fear  khof,  khdfe. 

A  feast  azoomeh. 

Feather  reesh. 

Feel,  V,  hassus. 

Female  net^i,  net^eh,  nety. 

Ferry-boat  mad^h.         [odnseh. 

Field  el  ghayt. 

Fig  tin. 

Fight,  V,  k^tel,  hareb. 

A  fight  ketdl,    harb,   ehem- 

mata. 
File  mub'red. 

Fill,  V.  em'la. 

Find,  V,  el'kah  (elga). 

Finger  suba  (soobd). 

Fore  finger  e'  sh^hed. 

Middle  —  suba  el  woostdnee. 

Fourth  —  bayn  el  as^ba. 

Little    —  khansur,  khun'ser. 

It  is  finished        khal£s,  kh^les» 

khul'les,  kholset,/. 
Fire  nar. 


Fire,  live  coal 

bus'sa,     bus'set-n^, 

gumr,  jum'ra. 

Fire  a  gun 

id'rob  (or  syeb),  ben 

. 

doo^^h. 

The  first 

el  ow'-el,  el  oweUmee. 

When  first  I 

ow'el  ma  gayt. 

came 

At  first 

ow'elen. 

F'ish 

semmuk. 

Fisherman 

By-id,  semmdk. 

Flag 

bayrek,      banday  ra. 

san'gak. 

Flat 

mebuttut. 

Flax 

kettan. 

Flea 

berghoot. 

Flesh 

lahm. 

Flint 

Bowdn. 

Flour 

da^eelc. 

Flower 

zahr,  now^ 

A  fly 

debdn  (debban). 

Fly-fiap 

menash'eh. 

Fly,  t;. 

teer. 

Fog 

8habo<$r. 

Fool 

magnoiSn. 

Foot 

]^ddum  (gudm). 

Footstep 

at'ter  (attar). 

For 

me-shdn,  ali-shan. 

Force 

ghusb  (ghusp) 

By  force,  in  spite  ghusbin^oo,    ghusb 

of  him 

ft'Wy. 

Forehead 

ko6reh. 

f  lower 

gebe^n. 

part  of 

« 

Foreign 

barrdnee,  ghare^. 

To  speak  in  a 

drtun;  subst,  rotin. 

foreign  language 

Forget,  V, 

in'sa. 

I  forgot 

ana  nesedt. 

Do  not  forget 

ma  tinsash. 

Forgive  me 

sud,  mdl^sh. 

Forgive,  v. 

se-mdh. 

Fork 

shok  (shoke). 

Formerly 

zem£n. 

Good  fortune. 

bukht,  nes^eb,  risk. 

Fountain 

fesk^eh. 

A  fowl 

fur'-kher,  far6og. 

Fox 

abool-hossayn,  t4tleb. 

Free 

horr. 

Frenchman 

M^anzotoee.   pi   Fran- 

zees,  Fran* gee  Js 
a  corruption  of 
Fran^ais ;  it  is  fre- 
quently used  as  a 
term  of  reproach, 
but  never  as  free- 
man. 


Fresh,  new 
Fresh  (fruit) 
Fresh      water 

(sweet) 
Friend . 


From 

Fruit 

Fuel 

FuU 

Fur 

Further 

Oaln  (profit) 
Gallop,  V, 
Game  (cacck^ 
Garden 


Gardener 

• (who  irri' 

gates) 
Garlic 
Gate  (door) 

Gather  up,  v. 
Gazelle 
A  general 
Generosity 
He  is  generous 

Gentlemanly 

man 
Gently 

Get  up 
Gift 

Gilt 

Gimlet 

Gold 

Ginger 

Gipsy 

Gird,  V, 

Girl 

Give,  t;. 

Glad 

To  be  glad,  v. 

Glass 

Globe 

Glove 

Glue 

Gnat 

Go, ». 
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gcd€et, 

tar'ree ;  /.  tar^b. 

moie  h^lweh. 

saheb,  liabeeb,  re- 
fee^  «.  e,  com- 
panion. 

min. 

fow^kee  .' 

we^^ed. 

melan,  meli^n, 

furweh. 

db^. 

'muk'seb. 

er'mah. 

sayd. 

ginnayneh,  boston, 
jpi.  ginnein,  bus- 
sate^. 

genayn^tee. 

kholee. 

tom. 

bab,    pt,    bibto,    or 

abodb. 
Um. 

ghazdl,  dubbee. 
sdree-dsker  (8aras1ter\, 
kar'rem. 
€edoo  maftodh,  t.  e. 

his  hand  is  open, 
r^el    latedf,     r^el 

sere^f. 
be-shwo'-esh,         dla 

mahlak. 
^oom. 
had^h,    bak-sh^esh, 

(bakshish) 
med^hab,  mtitlee  be 

ddhab.  f 

bere^meh. 
d^hab,  dth^ab. 
genzabe^ 
ghug'ger. 

haz'zem,  it-haz'zem. 
bint. 

id'dee,  a'tee. 
fer^in. 

^frah,  or  efi¥ah. 
^ez^. 
kdra. 

shurdb  (i.  e,  stocking), 
gher'reh. 
namods. 
rooh. 


Go,  get  away,  v. 

Go  in,  V, 

Gone 

Going 

Going  in,  p. 

Going  in,  9. 

I  am  going 

He  is^one 

I  went 

Gro  out,  V, 

Do  not  go  out 

Goat 

She  goat 

Kid 

God  (our  Lord) 

A  god  or  deity 


Good 

Good,  excellent 

Good    for   no- 
thing 

Pretty  good,  fair 

GDose  . 

Gossip,  V, 

GoyemoTf-ment 

The  government 

Gradual,   little 
by  little 

A  grain 

—  weight 

Grand 

Granite 

Grass 

Gratis 

Gratitude 

A  grave 

Grease 

Great 

Greek 

Ancient  Greek 
Grieved  (it  has) 
Grind,  v, 
A  mortar 
Grind    (in    a 

mill),  V, 
Groom 
Grotto 
The  ground 
A  g^uurd 
Guard    of    a 

sword 
Guard,  v. 
By  guess 
A  guide 


im'shee,  toot. 

id'khool,  hosh'. 

rah. 

ryeh. 

da'kheL 

dokhdol. 

ana  rye. 

hooa  ra^. 

ana  r5hi.         [bar'ra. 

ekh'roog,    ^tla,    ^tla 

lurt^tla,    ma    tetlash 

may-zeh.         [bar'ra. 

an'zeh. 

giddee, 

AlUth  (e*  robnt>oona). 

niah,  as  la  iMh  il' 
Allih,  '*  there  is  no 
deity  but  God." 

teieb,  t^eb,  mel^h. 

mMan  (t.  e.  a  mine). 

battdl,  ma  esVash 
h&geh. 

men^eb. 

wiz. 

dur'dish. 

hdkem,  h5kmeh. 

el  bayMek,  el  weseeh. 

shwO'ya  be  shwo'ya. 

hab. 

]j:umh. 

aze^.  [nite). 

haggar  aswin  (i.e,  sye- 

hashish. 

bell^sh. 

ma'refet  e*  geme^. 

todrbeh,  pL  todrob. 

zifiir. 

keb^er,  pL  koobdr. 

Eo6tneey      borrowed 

from  Romanus. 
Toondnee,  %.e.  Ionian, 
hazden  (sab  Sidy), 
is-^an. 

mils-^an,  li5n  (hone), 
ft-ltian. 

sy-is,  sells. 

ma-ghdra. 

el  ard. 

ghuffeer,p^.  ghiifiara. 

bur'shuk. 

istah'rus. 

be  tekhmedn. 

khebedree. 
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He  19  not  guilty 

Gum 

Gun 


Gunpowder 
Gust  of  wind 
Gypsum 
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Half 

In  halves 

Halt,  V. 

Hammer,  axe 

A  hand 

Handful 

Handkerchief 

Hand,  V*. 

Happen 

Happened 

Happy 

Harbour 

Hard 

Hare,  rabbit 

Harm 

To  do  harm,  v. 

There  is  no  harm 

(^see      Never 

mind) 
In  haste 
A  hat 
Hatchet 
Hate,  V, 
I  have 
Have  you? 
Hawk 
Hay 
He,  it 
Head 
Heal,  V. 
Heap 
Hear,  v. 
Heart 
Heat,  V. 
Heat,  s. 
Heaven  , 

— ,  paradise 
Heavy 
Hebrew 
The  heel 
Height 
High  ground 
Hell 
Herbs 
Jlere 


ma;  loosh  semb. 

sumgh. 

hendookeeh  (being  ori- 
ginally brought 
from  Venice  by  the 
Arabs),  barodt. 

baro6t. 

shurd  (pL  8horo<5d). 

gips  (gibs). 

shar. 

noos,  noosf. 

noosayn. 

wuk'kuf  (wugguf ). 

kadoom. 

eed,  yed. 

keb'sheh. 

mandrel,  mal^rama. 

now'el. 

eg'ra,  yig'ra,  yeseer. 

gerra,  sar. 

fer-hdn,  mabsodt. 

mer'seh,  scdla, 

gdmed,  yabes. 

er'neb.  [rer. 

dur'rer,  dordora,  zur* 

door,  idi5or. 

ma  feesh  durrcr. 


kawdm,  beUggel. 

bornayta  (from  Ital.). 

bal'ta,  kadodm. 

ek'rah,  yek'rah. 

an'dee. 

an'dak  ? 

sukr. 

drees. 

ho<5a,  (she — )  hcea. 

ras,  demdgh. 

iteeb. 

kom  (k6me). 

es'-ma. 

kulb. 

■ 

sa'khen,  ham'mee. 

\}ax,  sokhneeh,  ham'- 

semraa.  [moo. 

gen'rieh. 

teke'el. 

Jfebrdnee,  Tdhoodee, 

el  kab. 

el-oo,  elloo,  ertifah. 

elwdieh. 

gehen'nem. 

ha-sh^esh,  khoddr. 

heniiec,  hen'i, 


Here  it  (he)  is    a-hd,  a-hd  hennee. 
Come  here  taal  hennee. 

Hereafter  min  de'lwdkt,  min  el- 

yom,  min-oo-rye. 
Hide,  V.  khub'bee. 

Hidden  roistakhub'bee. 

High  aalee. 

Hill  k6m,  gebel  (gebbcl). 

Hinder,  r.  (stop)  hosh. 
Hire,  s.  kerree,  ar'ruk,  dgera; 

r.  ek'ree. 
His  bet4-oo  ;    betahtoo, 

fern. 
Hoard  up,  v.        howish. 
Hold,  17.  im'sek. 

Hole  kherk. 

Bored,  pierced  makhrook. 
Hollow  fargh. 

His  home  baytoo. 

At  home  fil  bayt. 

Hpnest  man         rdgel  mazbodt. 
Honey  (**white,"assal  ab'iad,   assal  e' 

or  **  of  bees  ").     nahl. 
Hook  (fish)  sunnara. 

Hooks  (and  eyes)  khobshdt. 
Hooka  sheesheh,      narkileh 

(Turk.), 

snake  ly,  lei. 

I  hope,  or  please  Inshdllah. 
God 


Horn 

Horse 

Horses 

Mare 

Colt 
Horseman 
Hot 

weather 

House 

Hour 

How 


horn ;  pi.  kordon. 
hossan. 
khayl. 
farras. 
mohV. 

khy-dl,  fa-res. 
hdmee,  sdkhn. 
iiax.  p^un. 

bayt,   men'zel,    mes'- 
saa. 
kayf. 
How  do  you  do  ?  kayfak,  zayak,  kayf- 

el-kayf,  tyebeen. 
Human  insaneeh. 

Humbug,  pre-    sheklebdn    (sheg-le- 

varicator  ban),  khab'bas. 

Humidity  rotdobeh,  tardweh. 

— (dew)  (neddeh). 

Hundred  meea,  maia. 

Two  hundred    meetayn. 
Three  hundred  todlte-meea. 
Hungry  gaya'n,  jay  an. 

Hunt,  17.  seed,   i^tdd,  ct-rood 

e'sdyd. 
Hunter  ^y^^j  ghunnds,  boar- 

^Ice,  with  (jan. 


Egypt. 
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In    order    that  leg'leh    ma    tekscr- 


you  may  not 
hurt  his  feel- 
ings, or  dis- 
appoint him 

Husbandman 

Husband 

Hyena 

X 

Jackal 

Jar 

Javelin 

Ice 

Identical 

Idle 

Idol 

Jealousy 
Jerusalem 


shee  khdtroo. 


Jessamine 
In  jest 
Jew 

Ancient  Jews 
If    . 

Ignorant,  noyice 
111,  a. 

Illness 

I  imagine,  o. 

It  is  impossible 

In,  within 

Incense 

Income 

Indeed 

Indigo 

Infidel 

Ingratitude 

Ink 

Inkstand 

Inquire,  o. 

Inside 


5. 


Insolence     (of 

language) 
For  instance 
Instead 
Instrument 

-tools 

Interpret,  v. 
Interpreter 


fel-ldh ;  pi  fellaheen. 
g6z,  zoge. 
dob'b,  dobbh. 

ana. 
taleb. 

• 

jar^ray  kiddreh. 
har'beh,  khisht. 
telg. 
bizdtoo. 
tum'bal,  battel, 
sdora,     mas-kh<5ota, 

sun'num  (su'nm). 
gheereh. 
el  Kotts,    el  Kods, 

"the  Holy"  ((7a- 

dytts). 
yesm^en. 

bil  dehek ;  see  Joke. 
Vahdodee, 
Beni  Izraeeh 
in-kdn,  izakdn,  izza, 

lo-kdn,  mut'tama. 
gha-sh^em. 
meshow'esh,    aidn, 

ai-y^,  daeef. 
tashow^esh. 
tekhm^enee,       ana 

aziSon. 
ma   yoomkin'sh,    la 

yodmkin  ^eden. 
go<5a;  at^  fee. 
bokhdr. 
etiA. 
hatta. 

neeleh.         [fereen. 
kifer,  pi.  koofar,  ka- 
khuss^eh,  khussdseh. 
heVr,  hebber. 
dow^i,  dowdieh. 
saal,  es'saal. 
gdoa,  foe  ^ulb. 
el  kulb. 
toolt  e'  liss&n,  kootr 

el  kal^m. 
mus'salen. 
bed&l. 

dooUb,  t.  e.  machine, 
ed'deh. 

ter'gem  (translate^ 
tergimdn,  toorgimdn. 


Intestlines 
Intoxicated 
Intrigue,  plot 
Intriguer 

Joke 

Journey  *, 

Joy 

Joyful 

Iron 

Irrigate,  v. 

Is  there?  there  is 

There  is  not 

Island 

Judge 

Its  juice 

Just 

Just  now 


mussar^en. 
sakrdn. 
fit'neh,  kh^bs. 
fettdn,  khabbds. 

layb,  mus-khera,  day- 

saffer.      [hek,  mezh. 

ferrah. 

fer'hdn,  mabs<5ot. 

had^et. 

is'kee. 

fee. 

ma  feesh. 

gez^ereh. 

k^dee. 

mdietoo. 

hakeek,  sedeek. 

tow,  tou. 


Seepf  take  care 

of 
Keep,  hold,  v. 
Kettle 
Key 
Kick,  V. 
Kidney 
Kill,  V. 
Killed 
Kind,  5. 
Kind,  a. 
Kindle,  v. 
King 
Kingdom 
Kiss 
Kitchen 
Kite,  miluus 
Knee 
Ejiave 
Knife 

Penknife 
Knot 
Know,  V, 
I  do  not  know 


Knowledge 

Aaboiir 

Ladder 

Lady 

Lake,  pond,  pool 

Lame 

Lamp 

Lance 

Land 

Lantern 

Large 


istal^'rus,  ah'fod,  ah , 

fuz. 
im'sek,  hosh  {stop). 
buk'rag. 
muftd^. 
er'fus. 

k&ylweh,  kilweh. 
mow'et,  mow'wet. 
mat,  myit. 
gens. 

sdhab  mardof,  hin^iin. 
keed  (geed). 
melek  (mellek),  soltdn . 
mem'lekeh. 
ho^sa. 
mud'bakh. 
hedy  (hed^i). 
rook'beh. 
ebn  hardm. 
sek^en ;  pi.  sekokeen. 
miitweh. 
ok'deh. 
aref. 
ma  ardfshee,  ma  m^sh 

kh^bber. 
mayrefeh,  mayrefeh. 


taab. 
siriem. 

sit,  sit'teh  (mistress), 
beer'keh. 
a'rug. 

Ikanddel,  mus'rag. 
hdrbeh. 

ard,  bur  {ppp>  to  sea). 
fandos. 

keb€er,  arced,  wasa. 
D  8 
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Sect.  I. 


Lark 

koomba. 

Light  colour 

mafUSoh. 

The  last 

el  d-kher,  el  akhrdnee. 

,5. 

noor. 

Last,  V. 

o'kut  ket^er,  istaSimel. 

Light  the  candle  wiilla  e'  shem'ma. 

It  is  late 

el  wakt  rdh. 

Give  light  to,  o. 

now'er,  nowwer. 

Laugh,  V, 

it'-hak. 

Lightning 

berk. 

Laughter 

dehek. 

As  you  like 

ala  kavfak,  ala  me- 
zagak,    ala    kiir- 

Law,  justice 

shiirra. 

Lay,  V. 

er'kool. 

radak. 

Lay,  V.  a. 

rukket. 

Like,  a. 

zay,  mittel,  mitl,  kayf . 

Lazy 

tum'bal. 

In  like  manner 

gaz£lik*el  omr,  ga- 

Lead,  8. 

rossdss. 

thiilik. 

Leaf  (of  book) 

warakeh,  war'ra]^* 

I  like  (it  pleases  yagebnee. 

Leap,  V, 

noot  (nut). 

me) 

Learn,  v. 

itadlem,  diem. 

I  should  tike 

fee  khdtree,  biddee. 

Lease  (of  a  house)  o'gera,  k^rree. 

Lime 

geer. 

Leather 

gild  matbo<5k  (mat- 

Lime  (fruit) 

laymo<5n  h^w  (hel'oo). 

bo<5g),      "  tanned 

Line,  or  mark 

khot,    suttr    (of   a 

skin." 

book). 

Leather,common  gild  horr. 

Linen-cloth 

komash  kettdn. 

morocco 

sakhti^. 

Linseed 

bizr  kettkn. 

Russia 

thelateenee. 

Lion 

as'sad,  sdba. 

Leave,  s. 

ez'n,  egdzeh. 

Lip 

shiffeh. 

Without  leave 

min.  ghayr  egdzeh. 

Listen,  v. 

sen'ned. 

Leave,  v. 

khal'Iec,  foot. 

Listen,  hear 

es'ma. 

Leaven 

khumm^er. 

Listen  to,  take 

toVwa. 

Ledge 

soffa. 

advice 

Leech 

dliik. 

Little,  small 

sogheer,  zwyer. 

Leek 

kordt. 

Little,  not  much  shwoya. 

Left,  a. 

shemdl,  yesdr. 

Live,  V, 

a^sh,  esh. 

Leg 

rigl. 

Liver 

kib'deh. 

Lemon 

laymooTiy     laymoon 

Lizard 

boorse,  sahleeh. 

malh. 

Load 

hem'leh. 

(Europear 

L  laymoon  Addlia. 

Load,  V, 

ham'mel. 

kind) 

Loaf  of  bread 

rakeef  esh. 

Lend,  v. 

iddee-seUef,  €8Uf. 

Lock 

kayl6on. 

Length 

tool. 

wooden 

dob'beh. 

Lengthen,  v.  n. 

itVel. 

Padlock 

^ufl. 

',  v»  a. 

toVel,  towwel. 

Lock,  V, 

^-fel. 

Lentils 

atz,  ads,  addus. 

Lofty 

dlee. 

Leopard 

nimr. 

Long 

toweel. 

Less 

as'gher,  akiill.    ' 

Look,  V. 

shoof,  boss,  ondoor. 

Let  gOy  or 

sy-eb,  khallee. 

Loose,  a. 

wdsa. 

alone,  v. 

Loosen,  v. 

sy-eb,  hell  (see  Undo). 

Letter 

harf,  pi,  hardof. 

At  liberty 

mesyeb,  me-seieb. 

maktdob,   goVab, 

Lose,  V. 

dy-a^,  deiah. 

warrakeh. 

Love 

hob. 

Level 

mesoVwee. 

Love,  r. 

Veb. 

Level,  t}. 

soVwee. 

Low 

wdtee. 

Liar 

keddab. 

Lupins 

tirmes,  tut^rms  {Copt), 

Lie 

kidb. 

Liberate,     en- 

dtuk.  . 

BKaohlne 

dooldb. 

franchise,  17. 

Mad 

magnoon. 

Liberated 

matdok. 

Madam 

sittee. 

Life 

om'r,  hya. 

Magazine 

lia^el,  shdn,  shdona, 

Lift,  V. 

sheel,  er'fa,  ayn. 

mdkhzen. 

Light,  a. 

khafeef. 

Maggot 

doot. 

Magic 

Male 

Female 

Make,  v. 

Made 

MaUet 

Man 

Mankind 

Manufactory 
Many 
Marble 
Mark,  v. 

,«. 

Market 
Marrow 
Marry,  v. 
Mast 
Maater 
Mat,  s. 

What's  the 
matter  ? 

with  you  ? 

Matters 

,  things 

Mattrass 
Measure 

of  length 

Meat 
Meet,  V, 
Medicine 
Memory 
Merchant 

Mercury 

Messenger 

Metals,  mine 

Middle 

Middle-sized 

Mighty,  able 

Milk 

A  mill 
Press  mill 
Minaret 
[Never  mind 
Amine 
Mine,  of  me 
Minute,  s. 

Mirror,  8, 
Mix,  V, 


q,  ENGLISH  AND  ARABIO  VOCABULABT. 

sayher  (sayhr.) 
dthukker. 
nety-eh,  net^,  oon'- 

seh. 
aamel. 
mamdol. 
do^m^l:. 
r%el ;  ^^'regdl. 
inskn,      beni      ddam 

(sons  of  Adam), 
wer'sheh. 
keteer. 
ro-kham. 
^lem. 

alam  (see  Line), 
sook,  bazar, 
mdkh. 

goV-es,  zow'-eg» 
saree.      * 
sid,  seed. 
hass€ereh  (hasseera); 

pL  hossor. 
khabbar  -  dy,    gerra 

ay. 
m^la^. 
omdor. 
asheedt. 
mar'taba. 
meez^n. 
kee^s. 
IsJim. 
Isabel. 

dow'-a,  dow'eh. 
fikr,  b§l. 
t^ger,      hawdgee,* 

mes^bub. 

zaybuV- 

»yee,  s6)f. 

m^an. 

woost  (Eng.  toaist). 

woostdnee. 

lub'ben    (lubTbun), 

haMeb. 
tahdon. 
ma'^arah. 
madneh. 

See  Never  and  Harm, 
m^an ;  pL  maadin. 
bet^ee;  /.  betdhtee. 
dak^el^eh;    pi,    da- 

k^-ik,  dag^iik. 
mirdSh,  mOrdi, 
ekh'let  Mouth 
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Mixed 

makh1<5ot. 

Modest 

mestayhee. 

Moist 

tdree  (see  Humidity). 

Monastery 

dayr. 

Money 

floos  (from  obolus  ?). 

Monkey 

nesnds. 

Monk 

rdhib ;  pi,  robbdn. 

Month 

shal^r;  pi,  8h5^<5or, 

^sh-lioor. 

Names  of  the  Arabic  Months, 

1.  Mol^arrem. 

8.  Sh^b^. 

2.  Saffer. 

9.  Ramadan. 

3.  Rebeeh  'l-dwel.   10.  Showdl. 

4.  Rebeeh    '1-^ 

11.  El  K6deh,  or 

kher. 

Zul-kddeh. 

5.  Go<5mad-owe! 

I      12.  El        Ho'ff-h, 

6.  Go<5mad-akher            or     Zul-Heg 

7.  Beg'eb. 

(Hag). 

Moon 

kumr  (mosc). 

Moral,  a. 

mazbodt. 

Morning 

soob^,  sabd^. 

•  Dawn 

feg'r  (fegger)* 

Sunrise 

t^at  e'shems. 

Forenoon 

d^hah. 

Midday 

dohr. 

Afternoon 

^ser. 

Sunset 

miighreb. 

1^  hour  after 

esh'a,  ash'a. 

sunset 

• 

Evening 

messa,  ashdeh. 

Good  morning 

sabdil    khayr,    sab^- 

koom  bel-khayr. 

Morrow 

bo<5kra,  b^er. 

the  day  after 

bad  bo(5kra. 

A  mortar 

hone,  hdn,  miis-han. 

Mosk 

g^msib,  musged  (from 

s^ged,    **  to    bow 

down"). 

At  most,  at  the 

nah^itoo. 

utmost 

Moth  (of  clothes)  ^Hteh. 

Mother 

om. 

of  pearl 

Budduf. 

My  (his)  mother 

ommee  (ommoo)« 

Move,  V,  n. 

haz. 

— ,  V,  a. 

kow'wum. 

Mountain 

geb'el  (gebbel),  ph 

geba 

Mount,  ascend,  0 

.  et'la  f5ke  (fftk). 

— — ,  ride,  v. 

^rkub. 

fom,  hannak  (han'ak). 


*  Hawagee,  a  Christian ;  Khowagee,  a  Moslem. 
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q.   ENGLISH  AND  ABABIO  YOOABULABT. 


Sect,  I. 


Much 

Mud 
Mug 
Musk 
Musquito 

net 

You  must 
Mustard 
Mutton 
My 


My  son 

Wall 

Nail;  V. 
Naked 
Name 
Napkin 

Narrow 
Nature,  the 

Creator 
Near 

Neat,  elegant 
It  is  necessary 
Neck 
Needle 

packing 


kete^r  (see  Quantity, 
and  What). 

teen,  wah-1,  w6hal. 

kooz. 

misk. 

nam<5o8. 

namooseeh. 

lazera. 

khar'del. 

lahm  danee. 

betdee ;  betdhtee, 
fem.y  as,  farras  be- 
t^htee,  my  mare. 

ebnee. 

mesmdr. 

sum'mer. 

aridn. 

esm. 

mah'rama,  vulgarly 

foota. 
dyik,  dthe^k. 
el  khdluk. 


kar^-ib  (garei-ib). 

zereef. 

Mzem,  elzem. 

ruk'&beh  (riikkabeh). 

eb'ree,  pi,  o'bar. 

meselleh,  mayber. 
Negro  abd  ("slave"),  ragel 

as'wed. 
Neigh  (whinny)  V,  hen'  (hinnire,  Lat.). 
Neighbours         geerdn,  sing.  gar. 
Neither     (one     wulla  w^ed  wulla 

nor  the  other)      e'tdnee. 
Net  shebbekeh. 

Never  eb'eden,  ebbeden. 

Never  mind,  v,    malesh,  ma  annoosh. 


New 

News,  to  tell, 

Next 


Nick-name 

Night 

Nitro 

refined 

No,  nor 
Noble,  prince 

North 
Nose 


gedeet,  gedeed. 
khobber  (khabbar). 
e'tdnee    (ettdnee), 

alagemboo       (at 

its  side), 
nukb,  lakb. 
layl,  pi.  layal. 
sub'bukh. 
bar<5ot  abiad. 
la,  wulla. 
emeer,   ameer,  pi, 

dmara. 
shem^l,  bdhree. 
monokhder,  unf. 


Not  moosh. 

Not  so  moosh  k^ddee,  mdosh 

keza. 
Nothing,  none     ma  feesh  hageh. 
For  nothing        beldsh. 
Now  de'lwdkt  [see  Day], 

A  great  number  ket^er  Icowee. 
Number,  v,  dl^seb,  edd. 

T/ie  Numbers*     El  Eddud. 


1,  wdhed. 

2,  ethneen. 

3,  theUta. 

4,  er'ba. 

5,  khimsa. 

6,  sitteh,  sitt. 

7,  saba. 

8,  themanieh. 

9,  tesa  (tes!sa). 

10,  dsherah. 

1 1 ,  hedasher. 

30,  thelati^en. 
40,  erbaeen. 
50,  khams^en. 
60,  sitt^en. 
70,  saba^en. 
80,  themaueen. 
90,  tesaecn. 

Nurse 
Nut 

Oar 

Oath 
The  ocean 

The  Mediterra- 
nean 

An  odd  one 

A  pair  and  an 
odd  one. 

Do   not  be  of- 
fended (hurt) 

Often,      many 
times 

Oil  of  olives 
Sweet  oil 

Lamp  oil 
Train  oil 


12,  ethndsher. 

13,  thelat^her. 

14,  erbatasher. 

15,  khamst^sher. 

16,  sittdsher. 

17,  sabatasher. 

18,  themantasher. 

19,  tesatasher. 

20,  ashereen. 

21,  wdhed  oo  ashe- 
reen, etc. 

100,  meea  (see  Hun- 
dred). 

101,meeaoowahed. 

120  meea  oo  ashe- 
reen. 

1000,  elf. 

1100,  elf  00  meea. 


ddda  (Turk.),   mor- 
hen'dook.  [d'ah. 


mukdaf,  pi,   maka- 

deef. 
helfdn,  yameen. 
el  bahr  el  malh,  el 

maleh. 
el  bal]ir  el  ab'iad,  i.  e, 

the  white  sea. 
ferd,  furd. 
gdz  00  fevd. 

ma    takhodshee    ala 

khdtrak. 
keteer    n(5ba,     kam 

no'ba!    (i.  e.    how 

many  times !) 
zayt-zayt<5on. 
zayt-ty-eb,*       zayt- 

helwa. 
s^erig  t 
zayt-hdr.t 


*  From  the  korttim,  or  Carthamns  tinctoiius. 
t  From  the  simsim,  or  Sesa'mimi  UrieiitalPt  +  From  the  flax. 


EfiyiJt. 


q,   ENGLISH  AND  ARABIC  VOCABULARY. 


CI 


Lettuce  oil 

Old,  ancient 

Old  in  age 

On,  upon 

One 

The  very  one 

Once 

Onion 

Open,  V. 

Open,  p.  p. 

Opening 


Or 


Orange 
Order,     com- 
mand, V, 
Order,  s. 
Set  in  order,  v. 
In  order  that 
Origin 
Ostrich 
The  other 
Another 


Oven 

Over 

Overplus 

Over  and  above 

Overturn,  v. 

Overturned 

Overtake,  v. 

Our 

Out 

Outside 

Owl 

Owner 
Oxen 

Padlock 

Pail 

Pain 

Paint,  f. 

Paint,  dye,  v, 

A  pair 

Pale 

Palm,  date  tree 

Pane  (of  glass) 

Paper 

A  para  (coin) 
Parsley 


zayt-khiiss. 

kadecm,  min  zemdn, 

agdos. 

f5k. 

wahed;  se^  Numbers. 

biz^too. 

noba    wahed,    marra 

bus'sal.  [wahed. 

ef  tah. 

maftdoh. 

fdt-hah,  applied  also 

to  the  1st  chapter 

of  the  Kordn. 
wulla,   ya,   ow ;   e,  g. 

either  this  or  none, 

ya  dee  ya  belesh. 
pOHokan. 
aomoor,  om<5or. 

am'r. 

woddub. 

leg'leh. 

as'sel,  assl. 

naam. 

e'tdnee,  el  drkher. 

wdhed  dkher,  w&hed 

ghayr,    wdhed    td- 

nee,  ghayroo. 
foorn. 

f6ke  (foke). 
zeeddeh. 
zyid. 
egh'leb. 
maghldob. 
el'hak. 

betdna,  beta-ndhna. 
1)drra. 
min  barra, 
mussdsa ;       (horned 

— )  bdoma. 
sahab. 
teeran ;  see  Bull. 

kufl. 

Butl,  dilweh. 
wgh'ga. 
bodia. 

es'boogh,  low' wen. 
g5z,  ethnden. 
ab'iad,  as'fer. 
nakhl,  ndkh-el. 
loh — kezds. 
war'ak;    (leaf  of) 
warrakeh,  ferkh. 
fodda,  t.  e.  silver, 
bakddonis. 


Part,  piece 
Partridge 
Partner 
Party 
Pass,  V.  n. 
Paste 
Patch,  s. 
Patience 
Patient 
Be  patient 
He  is  patient 
Pay  money,  r. 
Peace,  pardon 
cessation 

of  war 
We  have  made 

peace       with 

each  other. 
Pear 
,     prickly, 

or  Cactus. 
Peas 
Peasant 
Peel 
Pen 

Lead  pencil 
People 
Our  people 
Perfect 

entire 

PerBdy 

Perhaps 

Persia 

Persian 

Person,  self 

A  piastre  (coin) 

Pickaxe;  see  Axe 

Pickles 

Picture 

A  piece 

Piece,  V, 

Pig 
Pigeon 

Pilgrim 

Pill 

Pin 

Pinch,  V. 

Pinch,  8. 

Pinchbeck  (me- 
tal) 

Pipe 

Pipe,  mouth- 
piece 

Pistol 

.  A  pair  of  pistols 

A  sirxgle  pistol 


hetteh. 
hag'gel. 
shereek. 
gem'ma. 


foot ;  V.  a.  fow'wet. 

aseedeli,  ageen. 

ruka,  roga. 

t<5ol-t-el-bdl,  ?abbr. 

sdber. 

tow'el  balak,  iisboor. 

rohoo  toweel. 

ed'fa  floos. 

amdn. 

soolh. 

istullah'na  bad,   or 
— weea  bad.  • 

koomittrce. 

tin  shdk,  tin  serafen- 

dee. 
bisilleh. 
fellah, 
gild,  kishr, 
kdlam  (kullum). 
kdlam,  rosass. 
nas,   gem'ma,  regal, 
gemma-^tna. 
temdm. 
sah^,  kdmel. 
khydna. 

yodmkin,   apsar  (db- 
dgem.  [sar). 

dgemee,  Farsee. 
nefs. 
kirsh,  plar,  kroosh, 

» 

toorshee. 
sdora,  tassow^er. 
^let'teh,  kottah. 
fuss'el. 
khanzeer. 
hamdm. 
hag,  hag'gee. 
hab. 
dabdos. 
ek'roos,  dgrus. 
goorse,  koors. 
tombdh  (Fr.). 

sh^book.  ood. 

fom,  muVsem  (mup'- 

sem),  terk^ebeh. 
taban'gia. 
goz  tabangiat. 
ferd. 
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A  pit 

What  a  pity ! 

A  place 

The  plague 
Flank,  pane  (of 

glass) 
Plate 
Play,  8. 
Play,  V, 
Plot 
Plough 
Ploughing 
Pluck  a  fowl,  V, 
Pluck,  pull  out, 

V, 

Plunder,  v. 

Plural 

Pocket 

Poetry 

Poison 

Point,  end 

Pole,  stick 

Pomegranate 

A  poor  man 

Potatoes 

Pottery 

A  pound 

Pour  out,  V. 

—  throw 
away,  v. 

Powder 

Power 

Pray 

I  pray  you 

Prescribe,  v. 

Press,  c. 

,  squeeze,  v. 

Pretty 

Prevaricator 

Price  (se«  What, 
and  Worth) 

Agree      about 
price  of 

Pride 

Prison 

It  is  probable 

Produce  of  the 
land 

Profit  (v,  gain) 

Property,    pos- 
sessions 

Prophet 

Prose 


q.   ENGLISH  AND  ABABIO  VOGABULABT. 


Sect.  T. 


beer. 

ya  khosara. 

mat'ra^,  mOda,  ma- 

kan,  mahal. 
el  koobbeh,  e't&<5on. 
loh. 

sdhan,  tub'buk,  h&n- 

leb  (layb).  [gar. 

illab. 

fit'neh. 

mahr^t. 

hart. 

en'tif  el  fiir-kher. 

en'tish. 

ir^db,  nd-hab  (to  nab). 

gemma. 

gayb. 

sha^,  nusm. 

sim. 

turf. 

middree,  neboot. 

roomdn. 

meske'en,  fe^e^r. 

Jcolkds  frdngee, 

fokh^r. 

rotl. 

soob,  koob, 

koob. 

trob;  (gun — )bar6ot. 

!kodr  (kudr). 

sellee,  sullee. 

fee  ard'ak.* 

wussuf. 

dooss. 

a^ser  (a$er). 

kouei^is  (qwyis). 

shekleb^n. 

tem'n  (temmen),sayr. 

uf  sel,  fu??€l. 

kcbr  e*  nefs. 
habs,  hasel. 
gh^leben. 
khyrat  el  ard. 


milk. 

nebbee. 
nuthr,  nusr. 


Prosper,  r. 
Provisions 
Pull,  V. 

out,  V, ;  pull 

off  (clothes) 
Punishment 
Pure 

On  purpose 
Push,  V. 
Fuss  I  ptus  I 
Put,  V, 

Put  away,  hide,  V 
Put  away,  part, 
Putrify,  v» 
Pyramid 

A  quail 

What  quantity  ? 
Quarrel,  v. 
Stone  quarry 
A  quarter 
Quench  (fire),  v. 
Quince 
Quickly 

Quiet 

Baoe 

Rafb 

Rag 

Rage 

Rain 

It  rains 

Raise,  v. 

Raised 

Ramrod 

Rank 

Rare,  strange 

A  rascal 

Rat 

Raw 

Razor 

Reach,  z. 

Read,  v. 

Ready 

Real 

Really,  truly 

The  reason 

Rebellious 

Receive  money 

Reckon,  v. 

Recollect,  o. 

(-ion) 
A  reed 


eflah. 

zowdd,  £k}il  00  sherb. 

shid. 

ek'la ;    eg'U ;     see 

*  Pluck, 
azab. 
faher. 

bilanieh ;    (m  a    had 
liz.     [sense)  bllamed. 
biss!  hiss! 
hot. 
.diss. 
madsoiSs. 
afien. 
haram,  ahram. 

soom^n  [much. 

kud-day,    i.  e.   how 

hanuk,  ^el  kalam. 

muk'ta-hag'gar, 

roob. 

itfee. 

safer'gel. 

^awam,  beUggel  (t.  e, 

on  wheels),  y^Ua. 
saket. 

gens  (gense), 

ramoose  (ramoos). 

sharm6ota,  kh^llata. 

zeml^,  Ipidb. 

mattar,  nuttur. 

be-un'tur. 

^rfa,  sheel,  syn. 

merfdoa. 

harbee,  kabb^. 

makam. 

ghareeb. 

ebn  haram. 

far. 

ny  (nye). 

moos. 

tool,  elha^:. 

ek'ra. 

hader. 

saheh,  sdduk. 

min  h&k,  h£|^^el^eten, 

e'  sebbub.     [haj||:']^. 

a^ee,  pi  aasi'i'n. 

ek'bud  floos*        « 

ah'seb. 

iftek'r. 

(fikr), 
boos. 


•*  On  your  honour."    Used  to  deprecate  punishment,  and  on  other  pressing  oocasions. 


Egypt. 

A  relation 
Relate,  tell,  v. 
Remember,  v. 
I  remember,  v. 
Remove  it  from 

hence 
It    is    removed 

from  place  to 

place 
Reply,  c. 
Reply,  8. 
Reside,  v. 
Return,  v, 

,  give  back,v. 

Rhinoceros  horn 

Ribs 

Rich 

Riches 

Rid,  V, 

Ride,  V, 

Riding,  s, 

A  rifle 

Right,  a. 

Right,  s. 

Right  (hand) 

Rim 

Ring  (annulus) 

Finger  ring 

Rinse,  v. 

Rinse  it  out 

Rise,  V. 

River 
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Road 

Roast  meat 

Robber 

It  rocks 

It    rolls    (as  a 

boat) 
Roof 
A  room 
Root 
Rope 
Hemp  rope 

Pahn 

Rose 
Rose  water 

otto  of 

Round,  a. 

Around 

Rouse,  V. 

Royal 

Rudder 


kareeb,  dl^l. 

al^'kee. 

khallee  fee  balak. 

fee  balee. 

un'guloo  min  hennee. 

itnug'gel  min  mdtra^ 
ala  matrah. 

rood  (roodd). 

gawab. 

is'koon. 

er'ga. 

reg'ga. 

jkom  khart^et. 

dullooa. 

sheban,  shiinnee. 

ghunna  (ghena). 

khal'lus. 

er'kub. 

rokoob.  [khaneh. 

bendoot:^h    shesh- 

doghrec. 

ha^  (el  ha|:). 

yem^en. 

harf,  soor. 

hallafa:ah,  hallak. 

dib'leh;  see  Seal. 

mtismus.  > 

mtismusoo. 

^oom  (goom) 

n&har;    bahr,    t.   e, 

ocean   {applied  to 

the  NUe), 
derb,  sfkkah,  taree|[. 
kebdb. 

haramee.  ^ 

herdok. 
itmerga. 

sukf. 

oda. 

gidr,  gidder. 

habbel,  habl. 

habl  teel. 

habl  leef. 

werd. 

moie-werd. 

better  el  werd. 

medow'-er,    mekiib- 

bub. 
howalayn,   deir  ma 

idoor. 
|[ow'em,  l^owwem. 
soltdnee. 
duffeh. 


Ruins,  remains ;  bendi  kade^m,  kha- 

see  Temple  ry-ib,  kharabeh. 

Run, ».  ig'geree. 

Run,  as  a  liquid  khor. 

Rushes  soomdr  (sumar). 

Russia  leather  gild  thelateenee. 

Rust  suddeh. 

A  SaclL  s^^e^eh. 

Saddle  (of  horse)  serg. 

(donkey)     berda. 

'dromedary)ghab^et. 


\ 


camel)        witter,  how^eh,  sha- 
ker, bas6or. 
bags  khorg. 

killa,    komdsh,     i.  e. 

mar^ebee.       [cloth. 


Sail,  s. 

Sailor 

Sailor  (of  a  boat)  ndotee,  tyfa. 


For  his  sake 
Salad 
for  Sale 
Salt,  a. 
Salt,  s. 
Salts 
I  The  same 
Sand 
Sandal 
Sandstone 
Sash,  girdle 
Saucer 
A  saw 
I  saw,  V. 


you 


leg'leh  khdtroo. 

sdlata, 

lel-baya. 

mdleh. 

mel^. 

melh  IngUez. 

bur'doo,  bizdtoo,  ph 

ruml.      [burdohom. 

nal. 

hagar  hettdn. 

hezdm. 

tdsa, 

minshdr. 

ana  shdoft ;  he  saw, 

hooa  shdf. 
kool. 
betl^dol  ay. 


(of    bayt  (e'sayf ). 


Say, ». 
What  do 

say? 
Scabbard 

sword) 

Scales  (large — )meezdn,  (kubbdneh). 
School  muk'tub. 

Scissors  m^tiss. 

Scold,  V.  hdnuk,  it-hdnuk. 

Scorpion  ak-raba  (ag'raba). 

Scribe  k^teb. 

Sea  ba|ir,  bal^r  el  malh, 

el  mdleh. 
See,  V,  shoof;  I  see,  anasheif 

(shyfe),  beshiSof. 
A  seal  khdtom  (worn   as   a 

impression  khitmeh.  [nng). 

Search,  v.  fettesh. 

Search  tefte^sh. 

Four  Seasons, 

Winter  shittah. 

Spring  khareef. 
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Summer 

sayf. 

Sight,  8. 

shoof,  nudr. 

Autumn 

demc^ereh. 

Silent,  a. 

silkut. 

Be  silent,  v. 

os'-kut  (Os'koot). 

A  second  of  time 

i  zanee. 

Silver 

fod'da. 

The  second,  the 

e*tdnee. 

Simple 

mokhtu^'^urah. 

other 

Single 

moofiVud,  ferd. 

Secondly 

tanien. 

Sing,  V. 

ghnn'nee. 

Seed 

bizr,  hab,  tekow'ee, 

The  singular 

mooflfhid. 

ghillleh. 

Sir! 

seedee !  sidi  I 

Seek  for 

dow'r  aldy. 

Sister 

okht. 

Send,  V, 

^badt,  shaya,  (^rsel. 

My  sister 

okhtee. 

Separate       one 

!  fur'red. 

His  sister 

okhtoo. 

from  the  other 

i 

Sit,  V. 

5'-kut. 

Servant 

khudddm,       subbee 

Size 

kobr. 

(lad). 

Skin,  8. 

gild. 

Serve,  v. 

ikV-dem. 

Water  skin 

kedrbeh. 

Shade,  s. 

dooll,  dool,  dill,  zill. 

Sky,  heaven 

semma. 

Shadow 

khe^al. 

Slave 

abd,  khddem. 

Shame,  disgrace 

eb,  aeb. 

Female 

gdrreea  (j^eea). 

Shave,  v. 

6^^-luk. 

Slaughter,  a. 

ketdl. 

Sheep,  pi. 

ghunnum. 

Sleep,  s. 

ndm,  V,  n2un. 

Riun 

khardof. 

Put  to  sleep,  V. 

nyem. 

Ewe 

nageh. 

Sleeping 

neim  (nvim). 
be-shwo-esh. 

Sheet,  s. 

foota,  malya  (maldia). 

Slowly 

Shell 

wodda. 

Small,  see  Little 

soghder. 

Shield 

dar'raka. 

Smell,  V. 

shem. 

Shine,  t7. 

ibrook. 

Smell,  8. 

shem,  reeh. 

Ship 

raerkeb  * 

Sweet  smell 

reeh  (reht)  helwa. 

Shirt,  s. 

kamees .  pL  komsdn. 

Blacksmith 

hadddt. 

Shoe 

merkdob,    pi,    mara- 

Smoke,  s. 

d5-khdn. 

keeb. 

Smoke,  v. 

ish'rob  do-khdn. 

Horseshoe 

nal. 

Smooth,  V. 

ef 'red ;  adj.  nam. 

Yellow  slipper 

must,  mez. 

Snail 

halazS'n  (halazonc). 

Shop 

dok^n,  pi,  dekakin 

Snake 

tdbdn,  han'nesh,  dood 

(see  Trader). 

Horned 

hei  bil-kordon. 

Short 

l^oseir  (^ossy-er). 

Asp 

na'sher. 

Small  shot 

rush. 

Snare 

fukh. 

Shoulder 

kitf. 

Snufl^ 

nesho'k  (neshdke). 

Show,  t3. 

wer'ree. 

Snuffers 

maktiss  (mektiss)  — 

Show  me 

wereenee. 

e'shem'ma. 

Shut,  V. 

uk'-fel. 

So 

keddee,  kdza. 

Shut  the  door 

rood  — ,  €trush  — , 

Soldier 

fU-karee,   pi.  asdker, 

• 

tikfel  el  bab. 

Disciplined 

nizdm.              [asker. 

Shut,  bolt  the 

sook  el  bab. 

Some  of  it 

mlnoo,  minnoo. 

door 

Something 

hageh,  shay. 

Shut,  p.p. 

merd<5od,  matrdosh. 

Some  few  things 

bad  shay. 

maskdok,  makfool. 

Sometimes 

wdhed-wahed-ndba, 

Sick  (^see  ill) 

meshoVish,  ai^n. 

bad-okat. 

Sick,  to  be 

istuf'rugh. 

Son 

ebn,  welled. 

Side 

gemb. 

Song 

gho'na. 

Sieve 

ghorbdl. 

Sorry 

hazedn  (aiXi&n), 

Silk 

hareer. 

I  am  sorry,  v. 

isaab'alay. 

*  The  cnmel  is  sometimes  called  m6rkeb  (as  &  shoe  is  merkdob),  not  because  It  is  the  "Ship 
of  the  Desert,"  as  some  have  supposed,  but  because  merkeb  signifies  something  to  mount  upon 
(I'Y.  monture),  so  that  the  ship  is  rather  the  camel  of  the  sea  than  the  converse,  and  the  Arabs 
had  camels  or  moutures  before  they  had  Bhips  or  !»lioes. 


Egifpt. 

Sort,  8, 
Sound,  voice 
Sour,  Acid 
South 

wind 
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genSf  shikl. 

hess. 

ha-duk,  ha-mood. 

gendob,  kub'lee  (kib- 
lee). 

now. 
Sow  (seed),  v,      ez'ra. 

(cloth),  V.    khy-et. 

Span  shibr. 

Span  with  fore-  fitr. 

finger 
Speak    to    one  wessee  (wussec). 

about,  bespeak 
Speak,  see  Talk.' 
Spear  harbeh. 

Spend  (money)    dy-a,  esref. 
Spider  ankabdot. 

web  ankabdot. 

Spill,  V.  koob  (kubb). 

Spirit  rob. 

A  spirit  afreet,     pL    afareet, 

ginneey  pL  gin. 
A  good  spirit,  see  Angel. 
Split,  p.  p.  maflodk,  mushroom. 

It  gets  spoilt        itUf. 
It  is  quite  spoilt  tel'lef,  rah  khos^a. 


Spoon 
Sportsman 
Square 
Stable,  s. 
Stand  up 
Stand,  V, 
Stop 
Star 
Statue 

Stay,  wait,  v. 
Steal,  V. 
Stealth,  5. ' 
By  stealth 
Steel 


} 


m^laka. 

sy-ad. 

morub'bah,  raorub'ba. 

stabl. 

Ifoom  ala  haylak. 

yodkuf,  wukkuf. 

nigm ;  pi.  nigodm. 

mas-khdot. 

us'boor. 

esrooky  e^ruk[to  sherli], 

se^rkah. 

bil-duss. 

soolb. 


A  steel  (for  flint)  zeen^. 


Stick 

Stick  of  palm 
Stick,  V. 
Sticking 
It  has  stuck 
Stuck,  p.  p. 
Still 

yet 


Sting 

He  is  stin^ 

Stirrup 

Stone 

Stop,  see  Stand  and  Wait. 

Stop  up,  V.  Bid, 


nebdot ;    assala  (as- 
sy eh),  shamrodkh. 
gereet. 
ilzuk. 
lazek. 
lez'zek. 
malzdok. 
sdkut. 
lissa. 
shdk. 

ecdoo  masek. 
Vekab. 
haggar. 


Stopped,  closed    masddod. 


Straight 
String 
Strong 
Straw 
Street 
Stumble,  r. 
He  struck 
Strike  a  light 
Style 


doghree. 

doobdra. 

shedeet,  gow'ee. 

tibn. 

derb,  sikkeh. 

^hter. 

derreb  (see  Beat). 

ek'da  (egda). 

kesm,  terteeb,  shi|[l. 
Begin  the  sub-  eftali  seeratoo,   eflah 

ject  e'seera. 

Such  a  one  fooldn  (feldn). 

Suck,  V.  mooss. 

Sugar  sook'ker. 

Sun  shems  (fern.). 

The  sun  has  set   e'shems  ghabet. 
Sulphur  kabreet. 

Summer  8(Cvf. 

Support,  V.  es  ned. 

He  supported       sen'ned. 
Supported,  p.  p.   masnodd. 
Suppose,  V.  zoon'  (zoonn),  khum'- 

men. 
Swell,  V,  ydorem. 

Swollen  warm. 

Swear,  testify,  i*.  ish'had,  dlilif. 
■at,  abuse,  v.  ish'tem. 


Swallow,  V. 

Sweet 

Swim,  0. 

Sword 

Syria 

System 

Table-clotb 

Table 

,  Turkish 


eb'la. 

hel'wa. 

adm. 

sayf. 

e*Sham. 

terteeb,  nizdm. 

fodta  e'so'ffra. 

sOffra. 

kodrsee. 


Tack  (in  sailing)  id'rob  bdlta. 


Tail 
Tailor 
Take,  v. 
Take  away,  v. 
Take  in,  cheat 
Talk,  V, 
Tall 

Tamarinds 
Tamarisk 
Tan,  V. 
Tax 

Tea 

Teach,  o. 
Tear,  v, 
A  tear 
Telegraph 


dayl 

khydt,  t^rzee. 

khod. 

sheel. 

ghush,  ghush'em. 

itkel'lem,  it-had'det. 

towedl  (towweel). 

tdmr  hmdee, 

tur'fa. 

ed'bogh. 

feerdeh     (fir'deh), 

meeree. 
shy. 
alem. 

^shrut,  sher'mut, 
dim'moo. 
e-slidra. 
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Telescope 

nad^. 

TeU,  ©. 

l^ool,  }th-kee. 

Temple 

heerbeh. 

Tent 

khaym,  khdymeh. 

Tent  peg 

wat'tat. 

Than 

min,  an. 

"We   thank  you 

nish'koor  el  fddl. 

(for  a  present) 

*— -(for  inquiry)  allah  ih^rak  f^ek. 

— ^(for  a  great  l^et'-ther — (getther—-) 

favour),  I  am     khdyrak. 

much  obliged 

to  you!   (also 

ironically) 

Thank  God 

el  ham'doo  lill^. 

Then 

somma,  baden. 

There 

henak. 

They,  their 

hoom,  beta'-hoom. 

Thick 

te-kheen. 

Thief  (see  Bobber  and  Steal). 

Thigh 

fukhd,  werk. 

Thin 

roofya    (roofeift),   re- 

feeft. 

Thing     - 

hageh,  shay. 

Things 

ashee^t. 

,  matters 

omodr. 

Think,  v. 

iftekker,  khum'men. 

I  think,  suppose 

!  ana  az6on,  tekhmee< 

nee. 

Third 

thdlet. 

This 

dee,  h^za  (hdtha). 

That 

de^ka,  dikkai,  da. 

Those 

dole  (ddl). 

Thirst 

at'tush. 

Thirsty 

at-sh&'n. 

Thorn 

shoke  (shdk). 

Thought 

fikr. 

Thread,  s. 

khayt. 

A  thread 

fet'leh,  fet'leh  khayt. 

Threshold 

at'taba. 

Thrive,  «. 

efla. 

Throw,  V. 

^rraee. 

Thumb 

suba  el  kebeer. 

Thunder 

raad. 

Tickle,  V. 

zu^zul^  (zugzug). 

Tie,  V, 

er'boot 

Tight,  drawn 

mashddot. 

Time,  narrow 

dy-ik  (d^i-u^),  maz- 

ndok. 

Time,  volta 

nOba. 

,  tempo 

wakt. 

Tin 

kazdeer  (Ka<r(rir€pov), 

Tin  plate 

saf^eh. 

Tin,  V,  whiten 

b^iad,  b^ad. 

Tinder 

soofi^n. 

Tired 

batla'n. 

To 

Toast  (bread) 

Tobacco 

Together 

To-morrow 

Tongs 

Tooth 

Top 

Torch 

Tom 

A  torn  rag 

Tortoise 

Torture 


V. 


Touch,  feel,  v. 

Do  not  touch 
that  (put  not 
your  hand  on 
it). 

Tow 

Tow  (a  boat) 

Towel,  napkin 

Tower 

fort 

Town 

Large  town 

Trade 

Trader 

Traveller 

—  European 

Treachery 

Treacherous 
(^see  Betray 
and  Perfidy). 

Tree 

Trickery,  ma- 
chination 
Trouble 
Trousers 

of  women 

True 

Try,  prove,  v. 
Tub 
Turban 
Turk 

Turn,  V, 
Turquoise 
Twice 
Twist,  V, 


ilia,  e^Ia. 
esh  mekum'mer. 
do-kh&n,  i.  e,  smoke, 
sow'a — sow'a,  weea- 

bad. 
bodlura. 
ma-sheh. 
ein,    pi.    sinn&n,    si- 

nodn. 
ghutta  (cover), 
mash'al. 
mesher'met 
sharmo<5ta. 
sah'Ufeh. 
az^b. 

izeb,  addab. 
has'sus. 

la  tehdt  yed'ak  aliy, 
ma  tehdt-shi 
e^dak  ala  dee. 

mesh£k. 

goor  e'  leb&n. 

fodta,  m^rama. 

boorg. 

kdla. 

bel'led  (beVed),  pi 

beldd. 
ben'der. 
sebbub. 

t^er,  mesebbnb. 
mesafiter,  ph  — in. 
Bowih,  pL  — in. 
khiina,  kheeana. 
Idiein,  khyin. 


seg'gereh,     sheg'- 

gereh. 
dool^b,     doob^ra, 

hayleh. 
taab. 
sharw^I,     leb&ss 

(drawers), 
shintidn. 
s^heh,  do'ghree,  sd- 

duk,  saheeh. 
kur'reb. 
must^la. 
sfiallf  em'meh. 
Toork,     Ozmdnlee, 

Osindnli. 
dow'er. 
faroo'see. 

marrata^n,  nobata^n. 
ib'room. 


Egtfpt 

Tyrant 

Tyrannical 

Tyranny 
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>  za'lem. 
zoolm. 


Valley 

Value,  price 

Vapour 

Vase 

Vegetables 

Very 

Ugly 

Violent 

Violet 

Virgin 

Umbrella 


w&dee  (wddy). 
temn  (temmun). 
b5-kMr. 
tdsa, 

*       • 

khodar. 

l^oVee;  very  large, 
keb^er  koVee. 

vdhesh,  bil-hdm. 

koVwee  (l^ow'ee). 

benefsig. 

bikr. 

shemseeh. 
Undo,  untie,  v.  fook',  hell. 
Uncle  am. 

Uncle  (mother^s  khal. 

brother) 
Until  ilia,  le,  illama,  Idma. 

Under  takht.  [lemee. 

Vocabulary         sillemee,    ketdb    sil- 
Voyage  saffer. 

Up,  upon,  over    f5ke  (fok). 
Upper  fokdnee. 

Use,  utility  n^ffa. 

It  is  useful  infU. 

of  no  use     ma  infash. 

Used,       worn,    mestah'mel. 

secondhand 
Usury 
Vulture 


ribh. 
nisser,  nisr. 


•percnopterusTakh-am  (rdkhum). 


IVafer 

Wager 
Wages 
Waist 
Wait,  stop,  V, 

for  me 

■  for  him 
Wake,v.a.andn. 
Walk,t?. 
Walking 
Wall 

(round  a 

town) 
Walls 
Walnut 
I  want,  V. 


What  do  you 
want? 


bersh^. 

r^aneh. 

gemk^h. 

woost,  f.  e,  middle. 

usni)oor. 

istenndnee. 

isten'noo. 

es'-hur(es'-l^er). 

im'shee. 

md-shee. 

hayt. 

BOOT. 

haytdn. 

goz. 

ana  ow'es  (owz),  ana 

ar^ed,    ana    dtlub 

(tdleb),  matldobee. 
ow'es-ay,  o^z-ay ;  by 

the      Arabs,     £sh 

toropfl. 


I  want 


oVes,  oVz,  l^emlee, 
ar^ed. 
I  want  nothing    moosh  oVes  hdgeh. 


War 
Warm 
Lukewarm 
Warn,  v. 
I  warned  you 
I  was    " 
He,  it,  was 
She  was 
We  were 
Tou  were 
They  were 
Wash,  V, 
Waste,  8, 
A  watch 
Water,  s. 
Water,  v, 

sprinkle 

Fresh  water 


harb,  shemmata. 

sokhn. 

ddfee. 

wu'ssee. 

ana  wusayt-ak. 

koont,  ana  koont. 

kan. 

kan'net. 

koon'na. 

kodntum,  kodntoo. 

k^noo. 

ugh'sel. 

khosdra. 

saa. 

mo'ie,  ma,  mo'ieh. 

is'kee. 

rodsh,  rush. 


mdie  hel'wa. 
Spring  (of  water)  ain,  ayn  (eye),  ed. 
Water,  torrent  of  sayl. 

(in  the  desert) 
basin     of  khdraza,  mes^. 

(in  a  rock) 
small  basin  mesdyk. 

of 
—    basin    or  themeeleh. 

natural  reser- 
voir,     when 

filled  up  with 

sand  or  gravel 
— ^  well  of        beer. 
reservoir     h6d. 

(built) 

pool  of  rain  magira  (makdra). 


water 
—  river,  or  na^r. 
stream 

channel,  or  mig'gree. 


conduit 
Water  melon 
Wax  candles 
Way 
We 
Weak 
One  week 
Weigh,  V. 
Weight 
A  well 
Well,  good 
Wet 
Wet,w. 
What 


bat^ekh. 

shemma  skanderanee. 

sikkah,  derb. 

ah'na,  nal^'na. 

batlan,  da-e^f. 

godma  wdhed. 

yodzen. 

tokl,  wezzen. 

beer. 

tyeb  (».  good). 

mablodl. 

bil. 

ay,  esh.  [ool-ay? 


What  do  you  say  ?  bet]^odl-ay,  tek 
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What's  the  mat- 

> khabbar-ay,  gera-ay 

I  wish,  V, 

bid'dee,  fee  khdtree, 

ter? 

el  khabbar-ay  ? 

ar^ed. 

What's  the  price 

J  be-kdm  dee  ? 

I  had  wished 

erayt,  kan  fee  khd- 

of  this  ? 

tree. 

What    is    this 

eswa-dy  dee  ? 

With 

m&,  wee-a« 

worth  ? 

Within 

goda. 

What  are  you 

betamel-dy;    hy  the 

Witness 

shahed. 

doing  ? 

ArabSf     esh      te- 

Wolf 

deeb  (deep).                            \ 

sow'wee  ? 

Woman 

marra,  nissa,  l^ormah.              ' 

What  o'clock  is 

e'  sa'a  fee  kAm  ? 

0  woman  (call- 

ya haggeh,  ya  hagh 

it? 

ing  to  a  poor 

{Cp.  old  hag.) 

Wheat 

kum'h. 

woman,      re- 

A wheel 

aggeleh. 

spectfully) 

When 

lema  (lemma),  emte. 

Women 

nis-wiln,  har€em. 

At  the  time  that 

>  M'akt  ma. 

I  wonder  at 

ana  astdgeb. 

Where? 

fayn   (by  the  Arabs, 

I  wonder  if,  i.  e. 

ya  t^rra,  hdl  toora. 

oww^yn)  ? 

wish  to  know 

Where  are  you 

ente  rye  fayn  ? 

Wonderful 

i&g^eb. 

going  ? 

Wood 

khesh'-ob,  (kh^shub). 

Where  did  you 

ente  gayt  min  ayn  ? 

Firewood 

hattob. 

come  from  ? 

Wool 

BOOf. 

Which? 

an'hdo  ? 

Word 

kilmeh,  kaldm. 

That  which 

el-az^e,  ^ee  (ellee). 

Work,  s. 

shoghl. 

Whip  of  hippo- 

korbag. 

Work,  V, 

ishtoghl,  faal. 

potamus  hide 

World 

do<5neea. 

White 

ab'iad,  fern,  bay  da. 

Worm 

dood. 

Whiten,  v. 

byed. 

Worth,  it  is 

eswa.                                         ^ 

Whitening 

tabesheer. 

Wound,  8. 

g^rah  (gerrah). 

Why? 

lay?  lesh? 

Wounded 

magrooh. 

Who 

min. 

Write,  V, 

ik'tub ;  writer,  kateb. 

Who  is  that  ? 

da  min  ? 

Wrote 

ket'tcb. 

Who  said  so  ? 

min  kal  (gal)  k^ddee  ? 

Writing 

ketabeh. 

Whose 

beta  min. 

Written 

ma^to<5b. 

The  whole 

el  kool,  kool'loo. 

Wicked 

hardm. 

A  yard,  court 

hdsh. 

rascal 

ebn  haram. 

Year 

senna  (senneh). 

Widow 

az'beh,  er'meleh. 

Yesterday 

emb&'ra  (by  the  Arabs, 

Widower 

azeb,  er'mel. 

urns,  or  mfkse). 

Wife 

marra,  zog,  hormah. 

The  day  before  owel  embdra  (by  the 

Wild  animal 

wiihsh  (wdhesh). 

yesterday 

Arabs,  owel  ums). 

I  will,  r. 

ana  ow'es  (aw's). 

Yes 

iwa,  eiwa,  nam. 

Wind,  8, 

reeh,  how'a. 

Not  yet 

lissa. 

North  wind 

e'ty-ab,  teiab. 

Yield     to     my 

Window 

shu-bdk. 

opinion 

tawanee. 

Wine 

nebcet,  shardb. 

You 

en'te ;     entee,    fern, ; 

Wing 

ge-ndh. 

^ntoom,  pi. 

Winter 

shitta. 

Young 

sogheier ;  vulgo  zweir. 

Wipe,  V, 

em'sah. 

Young  man 

sheb,  geddft. 

Wire 

silk. 

Your 

betak;  betdhtak,/.                   . 

Wish 

tool'beh. 

Youth 

shebab,  sheboob^ch. 

Wish,  ». 

et'Ioob. 

FOR 

Murray's  Hand 


•  •• 


•  f  • 

•  •  • 
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ALEXANDEIA. 


Gbnxral  Inporuatioh. 

I.  Landing  at  Alexaadria. — 2.  HoteSe. — 3.  LoiJ^ngi.  i/ouiei.— 4,  Chdi.  Ciifei. 
jRwtauronii.  —  5.  Pott  Ctffiee.  —  6.  Banbert.~7.  Conaidalet.  —  8.  MediaU 
Men. —  9.  Shop),  TradeipeopU.  —  10.  Agettti  for  formardiag  goods. — 
11.  ChuTclite.  —  12,  Conveyances.  —  13.  Railways.  — -  1*.  Sleamen.  — 
15.  Tdegraph.  — 16.  Servanti.  — 17.  Boats  for  Nile  voyage. 


1.  LANsmc  AT  Alexandbu.  —  (See  I 
Iiiirodwiiott,  on  the  Voyage  to  Alex- ' 
andtift.) 

From  whicbever  etde  it  ie  ap- 
proached the  coa«t  of  Egypt  JB  so  ex- 
uoedingly  low,  that  the  highest  parte 
odIj  begin  to  be  seen  at  the  diBtance 
of  about  18  railee,  aod  the  line  of 
the  coast  itself  ia  not  diacoruible  tilli 
within  13  or  14.  Thongh  thoto  is 
water  to  the  depth  of  6  fethoms  close 
to  the  Pharos,  and  from  5j  to  4  along 
the  whole  shore  to  the  pdiit  of  Eu- 
nostns,  at  the  entrance  of  the  western 
hatbour,  ajid  at  IJ  mile  off  not  less 
than  20  fathoms,  it  is  exceedincly  dsu- 

EeroDfl  to  approach  at  tjight  There  is, 
owever,  very  good  holding  ground  in 
the  roads;  and  ships  anchor,  or  lay  to, 


about  a  mile  off  shore.  The  first  ob- 
jects perceived  from  the  sea  ate  Pom- 
pej'3  Pillar,  the  forte  on  the  moiinds 
constructed  by  the  French,  and  the 
detached  forts  added  by  Mohammed 
All,  the  Pharos  and  new  lighthouse, 
and  tlie  buildinirs  on  the  Ras  et  Teen 
{\he  "  Caps  of  Figs"),  between  the  two 
ports;  and  on  ncanng  tlie  laad,  the 
obelisk,  the  Pasha's  hareem  and  palace, 
the  houBoa  of  the  town,  Uie  maete  of 
ships,  and  the  different  batteries  (which 
I  have  been  lately  much  increased),  the 
I  windmills  to  the  west,  and  the  line  of 
coast  eitendingto  Manibut  Point,  b^in 
to  be  seen.  "There  is  nothing  at  all 
remarkable  in  the  view  of  Algiandria 
from  the  sea  ....  the  town  looks 
like  a  long  hoiizontol  streak  of  white- 
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wash,  mingled  with  brown,  and  crossed 
perpendicSarly  with  the  sharp  lines 
of  ships*  masts.*' — Br,  Mdcleod, 

The  old  lighthouse,  which  occupies 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Pharos,  on  a 
rock  joined  to  the  land  by  a  causeway, 
had  long  been  pronounced  insufficient 
for  the  safety  of  vessels  making  the 
coast,  both  from  its  want  of  height,  and 
the  bad  quality  of  the  light  itsdf,  espe- 
cially in  foggy  weather,  when  it  could 
scarcely  be  seen  till  a  vessel  had  neared 
the  land.  Its  distance  from  the  western 
harbour  was  an  additional  cause  of 
complaint.  To  remedy  these  incon- 
veniences, Mohammed  Ali  erected  the 
lighthouse  on  the  point  of  Eunostus, 
and  the  present  Khedive  has  per- 
fected his  grandfather's  work  by  placing 
in  it  a  20-second  revolving  light,  visible 
at  a  distance  of  20  miles. 

Vessels  can  only  enter  the  harbour 
in  daylight ;  if  they  arrive  after  sun- 
set they  are  obliged  to  lay-to  till  the 
next  morning.  None  may  enter  with- 
out a  pilot,  whose  guidance  is  con- 
sidered necessary  to  take  them  through 
the  complicated  channels  of  the  port. 
Sometimes,  if  the  weather  is  very 
rough,  a  diip  may  have  to  wait  out- 
side a  day  or  more,  as  either  a  pilot 
will  not  come  out,  or  the  ship  itself  may 
draw  too  much  water  to  admit  of  her 
passing  over  the  principal  shoal  when 
the  waves  are  running  very  high. 

It  is  much  to  be  hoped  ^at  the 
narrow-minded  idea  of  looking  upon 
the  natural  obstructions  to  entering 
the  harbour  at  any  time  and  in  any 
weather  as  safeguards  against  a  sudden 
hostile  attadc  from  an  enemy's  fleet, 
will  not  prevent  the  Egyptian  Govern- 
ment from  taking  the  very  simple 
measures  which  are  necessary  for 
making  the  harbour  accessible  at  all 
times  and  in  all  weathers.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  blow  up  the  rock  which 
lies  in  the  middle  of  the  central  or 
principal  pass,  and  then  with  a  well- 
arranged  system  of  buoys  and  leading 
lights,  ships  might  find  their  way  in 
safety  at  any  hour  of  the  day  and 
night.  This  must  surely  be  the  in- 
evitable complement  of  the  magni- 
ficent Harbour  now  in  course  of  con- 
struction for  the  Government  by  an 


English  Company,  and  which,  when 
completed,  will  provide  Alexandria 
with  a  port  containing  an  area  of 
1400  English  acres  of  still  water,  30 
feet  deep  and  upwards,  and  landing- 
quays  nearly  3  m.  in  length.  One 
great  feature  in  this  work  is  the  break- 
water a  mile  and  a  half  long,  con- 
structed chiefly  of  enormous  concrete 
blocks,  each  weighing  20  tons,  thrown 
in  pell-mell,  and  the  interstices  filled 
with  rubble  stones.  On  the  harbour 
side  it  is  faced  with  large  rubble 
stones.  The  work  commences  800  yards 
S.W.  of  the  lighthouse  on  Eunostus 
Point,  and  stretches  in  a  slight  bend 
across  the  harbour  to  within  1500 
yards  of  the  opposite  shore.  The  en- 
trance for  large  vessels  is  round  the 
S.W.  end;  small  vessels  and  boats 
pass  between  the  N.W.  end  and  the 
lighthouse.  The  width  of  the  break- 
water at  the  top  is  20  feet.  It  is  laid 
in  about  20  feet  of  water,  and  rises  7 
feet  above  high-water  mark.  More  than 
twenty  thousand  of  the  20-ton  blocks 
have  been  used  in  its  construction. 
These  blocks  are  made  of  lime  from 
Theil,  near  MarseiUes,  mixed  with 
small  pieces  of  stone  from  the  Mex 
quarries,  sand,  and  salt  water.  They 
were  launched  into  the  sea  five  at  a 
time,  by  drawing  triggers,  from  the 
inclined  decks  of  barges  built  specially 
for  the  purpose.  The  quays  will  ex- 
tend from  the  landing  place  of  the 
Cairo  railway  to  the  arsenal  dock,  and 
the  water  in  front  of  them  will  be 
dredged  to  a  minimum  depth  of  28 
feet,  so  that  the  largest  vessels  will  be 
able  to  come  alongside.  A  harbour 
mole,  100  feet  wide  at  the  top,  will  also 
extend  from  the  railway  landing-place 
about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  a 
northerly  direction.  Both  it  and  the 
quays  will  be  traversed  by  railways. 
The  first  stone  of  these  works  was 
laid  by  the  Khedive  in  May  1871,  and 
it  is  expected  that  they  may  be  finished 
in  1876. 

The  workshops  of  the  Company  to 
whom  the  contract  for  this  under- 
taking has  been  entrusted,  at  a  cost 
of  nearly  2  millions  sterling,  are  situ- 
ated at  the  quarries  of  Mex.  They 
may  be  seen  on  the  right-hand  side 
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as  the  steamer  passes  up  into  the 
harbour,  and  beyond  them  a  palace 
built  by  the  late  Viceroy,  Said  Pacha, 
but  which  its  position  out  in  the  desert 
has  not  induced  his  successor  to  finish. 

The  Boghaz  or  central  channel  has  5 
and  6  fEithoms  water,  the  Marabut  4^, 
5,  and  6 ;  others,  4,  5,  and  6 ;  but  they 
are  very  narrow,  the  widest  not  quite 
2^  cables  or  1500  feet.  The  deepest 
part  of  the  harbour,  about  due  W.  and 
due  K.  of  the  Catacombs,  is  10,  10^, 
and  in  one  place  11  fathoms ;  close  in, 
to  within  200  feet  of  the  shore,  it  is 
from  4  to  6 ;  and  under  the  town  itself, 
at  little  more  than  1  cable's  length  off, 
3  and  4  fathoms. 

As  soon  as  the  steamer  anchors  in 
the  great  harbour,  shoals  of  boats  come 
off  to  take  the  newly  arrived  strjoigers 
with  their  baggage  ashore.  If  the 
traveller  has  already,  before  leaving 
England,  secured  the  services  of  a 
dragoman,  and  been  able  to  fix  the 
date  of  his  arrival,  he  will  be  saved 
all  bother,  and  can  leave  the  trouble 
and  nuisance  of  landing  in  the  dra- 
goman's hands :  if  not,  he  had  better 
consign  himself  to  the  care  of  the 
C!onmiissionair6  of  the  hotel  to  which 
he  intends  goin^.  The  usual  price 
paid  for  a  boat  to  or  from  a  steamer, 
with  a  moderate  amount  of  luggage, 
is  29.  On  landing  at  the  Custom- 
house the  stranger  will  be  asked  for 
his  passport,  and  the  declaration  that 
he  is  an  Englishma^i  and  therefore 
does  not  require  one,  will  sometimes 
suffice  to  pass  him,  but  not  always. 
Any  inclination  to  rigour  in  the  exa- 
mination of  personal  luggage  may  be 
in  general  successfully  met  by  an 
opportune  baksheesh,  but  it  should  be 
remembered  that  gunpowder  will  be 
certainly  detained. 

According  to  the  treaty  of  Balta 
Limdn,  all  goods  are  to  pay  5  per  cent. ; 
that  is,  3  on  entering  tlie  ports  of  Tur- 
key, and  2  on  leaving  them  for  the 
interior ;  which  of  course  exempts  them 
from  fiirther  examination  at  any  in- 
land towns.  The  treaty  is  veiy  ex- 
plicit in  its  conditions  respecting  the 
duties,  the  abolition  of  monopolies,. and 
the  right  given  to  all  Europeans  of 
purchasing  the  produce  of  the  country. 


and  exporting  it  without  impediment 
on  the  payment  of  an  ad  valorem  duty. 

On  landing,  the  stranger,  if  he 
escapes  the  rapacity  of  the  boatmen, 
who,  like  all  other  classes  at  Alexan- 
dria, are  never  satisfied,  however  well 
paid,  is  immediately  pressed  on  all 
sides  by  the  most  importunate  of  hu- 
man beings,  in  the  shape  of  donkey- 
boys  and  carriage-drivers,  who,  with 
vehement  vociferation  and  gesticula- 
tion, strive  to  take  possession  of  the 
unfortunate  traveller,  and  almost  force 
him  to  mount.  If  not  under  guidance, 
he  had  better  seek  refuge  in  Sie  omni- 
bus of  the  hotel  to  which  he  is  going. 
Very  heavy  luggage  can  be  best 
carried  in  a  cart  or  truck. 

If  he  does  not  dislike  going  on  foot 
(provided  it  is  dry  weather),  a  walk  of 
15  or  20  minutes  will  take  the  traveller 
to  the  hotel. 

The  streets  through  which  he  passes 
are  narrow  and  inegular,  the  houses 
appearing  as  if  tiirown  together  by 
chance,  without  plan  or  order ;  and 
few  have  even  that  Oriental  character 
which  is  so  interesting  at  Cairo.  Here 
and  there,  however,  &e  lattice-work  of 
the  windows  and  a  few  Saracenic  arches 
give  the  streets  a  picturesque  appear- 
ance; and  if  he  happens  to  take  the 
Idkiger,  but  more  interesting,  road 
through  the  bazaars,  t^e  stranger  will 
be  struck  with  many  a  novel  and  East- 
em  scene.  But  he  had  better  visit 
them  after  he  has  secxu:ed  and  arranged 
his  rooms  at  the  hotel. 

On  emerging  from  the  dingy  streets 
of  the  Turkish  quarter,  he  w3l  be  sm- 
prised  by  their  contrast  with  the  larger 
and  cleaner  dwellings  of  the  Europeans, 
where  he  will  readily  distinguish  the 
houses  of  the  consuls  by  the  flag-staffs 
rising  from  their  flat  roofs.  In  the 
western  harbour  he  will  also  have  ob- 
served some  buildings  of  a  superior 
style,  as  the  Pasha's  palace,  and  some 
ptiblic  buildings,  which  bear  the  stam^i 
of  Constantinople,  or  of  Frank,  taste. 

The  Frank  quarter  stands  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  town,  farthest  from  tho 
new  port ;  which  is  in  consequence  of 
the  European  vessels  having  formerly 
been  confined  to  the  eastern  harbour, 
and  the  consuls  and  merchants  having 
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built  their  houses  iu  that  direction.  It 
has,  within  the  last  fifteen  years,  greatly 
increased  in  size,  and  is  now  extending 
fej  beyond  the  large  square.  "  Our  way 
took  us  through  Alexandria,  a  cosmo- 
politan city  of  French  houses,  Italian 
villas,  Turkish  lattice-windowed  build- 
ings, and  native  mud-hovels,  where 
every  tongue  is  commonly  spoken,  and 
every  coin  is  in  current  circulation. 
A  city  of  extremes  and  contrasts.  De- 
luged in  winter  by  rain,  and  at  times 
even  pinched  by  cold:  it  is  annually 
scorched  for  five  months  by  a  fierce 
sun,  dusted  by  desert  sand,  and  parched 
by  drought.  Excellent  European  shops 
of  all  descriptions  stand  amongst  East- 
em  coffee-houses  and  bazaars.  In- 
habited by  men  of  all  nations,  a  fancy 
ball  could  scarce  produce  a  more  in- 
congruous crowd  than  that  which  fills 
its  streets.  English  and  Greek  sailors 
jostle  their  way  through  a  throng  of 
Italian  and  French  merchants,  Ger- 
man mechanics,  Maltese  servants, 
Turkish  and  Egyptian  women,  don- 
keys with  their  boy-masters,  and  camels 
with  their  Arab  drivers.  More  beau- 
tiful women  may  be  seen  in  it  any  day 
than  anywhere  out  of*  London,  and 
others,  poor  things,  more  ugly  and 
squalid  than  even  London  can  pro- 
duce. Then  passes  a  carriage  full  of 
Greeks,  who  contradict  our  insular 
prejudices  in  favour  of  English  beauty, 
ana  then  an  artificial  product  of  the 
Boulevards  is  knocked  by  a  donkey  off 
her,;  high  heels  into  a  puddle.  And 
what  puddles!  In  this,  the  old  part 
of  the  town,  there  is  no  road  properly 
speaking,  and  no  pathway.  Man, 
woman,  or  beast,  each  takes  the  way 
which  offers,  and  makes  the  best  of 
the  open  space.  The  road  was  once, 
like  everything  in  Egypt,  well,  even 
prodigally,  made,  and  then  left  to  take 
care  of  itself.  After  the  manner  of 
roads,  it  gave  unevenly,  and  the  weak 
parts  had  become  quagmires,  the  strong 
rocks.  The  ruts  were  not  ruts,  but 
rather  chains  of  ponds  filled  with  mud 
which  was  water,  and  with  water 
which  was  mud.  Between  the  ponds 
the  remnants  of  the  old  road  seiTed  as 
embankments,  and  at  each  moment 
our  carriage  hauled  painfully  up  one 


of  these,  jwised  itself  dripping  at  the 
top  before  making  another  plunge  into 
the  sea  below." — Fred.  Eden. 

2.  Hotels. — Hdlel,  de  V  Europe  in  the 
Great  Square  or  Place  Meliemet  AH ; 
andHdfe!  Ahhat  in  the  Place  de  TEglise 
or  Square  Ibrahim,  are  the  best  and  most 
frequented  hotels.  There  is  not  much 
to  choose  between  tliem  either  in  com- 
fort or  position,  and  they  both  leave 
much  to  be  desired.  The  charges  at 
the  H&tel  de  TEurope  are  168.  a  day 
for  board  and  lodging,  and  at  the 
Hotel  Abbat  12^.  a  day.  British  Hold, 
in  the  Place  de  I'Eglise,  second  class, 
charges  reasonable.  The  traveller 
who  only  stops  for  an  hour  or  two  at 
any  of  these  hotels  is  charged  for  the 
whole  day.  This  is  a  great  abuse, 
and  it  is  quite  time  that  a  change  took 
place  iu  the  hotel  system  in  Egypt, 
and  that  people  should  be  able  to  take 
rooms  and  pay  for  each  meal  separately. 

3.  Lodgings.  Houses. — For  any  in- 
formation on  this  point  application  had 
better  be  made  at  the  shop  of  Messrs. 
Robertson  and  Co.,  the  booksellers. 

4.  Club,  Gaf^,  Restaurants. — 
There  is  a  very  good  club  at  the  end  of 
the  Rue  Oh^rif  Pasha,  near  the  English 
Oiiurch.  The  principal  cafes  are  in 
the  Great  Square. 

5.  PosT-OPPici. — ^Mails  are  received 
fix)m,  and  despatched  to,  England  and 
America  weekly  by  the  P.  and  O. 
steamers,  via  Brinoisi.  The  mail  ar- 
rives on  Thursday.  The  departure  is 
dependent  on  the  arrival  of  the  mall 
from  India,  Tuesday  being  the  usual 
day.  English  and  American  letters 
are  also  received  and  despatched 
weekly,  via  Marseilles,  by  the  French 
Messageries  steamers,  and  vid  Trieste 
by  the  Austrian  Lloyd  steamers. 
Letters  sent  direct  from  England  vid 
Brindisi  will  be  found  at  the  Britiah 
post-office,  Rue  de  la  Poste,  close  to  the 
Great  Square.  Letters  for  England 
can  be  posted  either  at  the  British  or 
French  post-offices  (the  latter  is  at  the 
French  Consulate).  There  are  four  other 
foreign    post-offices    in   Alexandria : 
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the  Austrian  for  mails  via  Trieste; 
the  Italian  for  Italian  mails  via  Brin- 
disi  or  Messina ;  the  Russian  for  malls 
via  Odessa ;  and  the  Greek  for  Greek 
mails.  American  mails  are  received  and 
despatched  by  the  English,  French,  and 
Austrian  post-offioes.  The  Egyptian 
post-office  in  the  Place  de  TEglise  is 
for  letters  to  and  from  any  part  of  the 
Egyptian  dominions.  Mail  bags  sent 
and  received  by  every  train.  Letters 
from  India,  China,  Australia,  &c.,  will 
generally  be  found  at  the  British  post- 
office,  but  it  is  as  weU  to  inquire  at  the 
French  post-office  sdso. 


6.  Bakeebs. — Bank  of  Egypt,  Rue 
Meh^et  Tewfik;  Imperial  Ottoman 
Bank,  Rue  de  I'Okelle  Keuve;  H.  Op- 
penheim.  Nephew  and  Co.,  Rue  de  la 
Mosqu^  d'Atarine ;  Anglo-Egyptian 
Bank,  Place  M^emet  Ali  or  Great 
Square ;  Tod,  Rathbone  and  Co.,  Place 
Mehemet  Ali  or  Great  Square ;  Franco- 
Egyptian  Bank,  &c. 


7.'  CoNBULATBS.  —  English:  — Cook- 
eon,  Esq.,  Consul  and  Judge  of  the 
Consular  Court;  H.  H.  Calvert,  Esq., 
Vice-ConsuL  Office,  Rue  de  TObe- 
lisque ;  hours,  10  till  3.  Major-General 
Stanton,  R.E.,  C.B.,  H.  B.  M.'s  Agent 
and  Consnl-General  for  Egypt,  resides 
in  summer  at  Alexandria,  and  in  win- 
ter at  Cairo.  American:  Col.  Babbit, 
Consul;  R.  Beardsley,  Esq.,  Consul- 
General,  resides  sometimes  at  Cairo 
and  sometimes  at  Alexandria. 


8.  Medical  Mxs.— Physicians :  Dr. 
Mackie,  Rue  de  la  Mosquee  d  Atarine^ 
near  Abbafs  HoteL  Dr.  Davidson, 
'Varenhorst  Bey.  Dentists:  Finnic 
JBey,  dentist  to  the  Khedive.  Mr. 
Waller. 


9.  Shops  AND  Tradespeoplb.— -There 
are  many  very  good  shops  at  Alex- 
andria, at  which  the  traveller  can 
supply  most  of  his  wants.  Among  the 
most  likely  to  contain  what  he  may 
require  are : — 
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Booksellers, — ^David  Robertson  and 
Co.,  in  the  Place  Mehemet  Ali  or 
Great  Square — a  very  good  establish- 
ment for  books,  newspapers,  stationery, 
photographs,  and  a  vanety  of  articles — 
has  sdways  a  capital  assortment  of 
English  books  of  every  kind,  with 
maps,  plans,  guide-books,  &c.,  for 
Egypt  and  elsewhere.  Messrs.  Robert- 
son have  a  branch  shop  at  Cairo. 
Santamaria,  Place  M^emefc  AH,  best 
E^op  for  the  latest  French  and  ItaUan 
books ;  has  also  the  Tauchnitz  editions. 
Magrini  and  Co.,  Place  Mehemet  Ali. 

Photographs, — ^Views  of  Egypt  and 
the  Nile  may  be  obtained  at  the  book- 
seUers.  L.  Fiorillo,  Place  Mdh^met 
Ali ;  cartes  de  visite  good. 

dkemists. — ^British  Dispensary,  Ras 
et  Teen  Street ;  Gterman-English  Dis- 
pensary (Ludwig's)  opposite;  Egyp- 
tian Dispensary,  in  same  street. 

General  Outfitters, — Cordier,  Place 
M^emet  Ali ;  and  any  of  the  nume- 
rous bazaars  in  the  same  squai-e. 

Provision  Merchants, — Goodman  and 
Gradidge,  in  a  small  street  behind  the 
English  church.    Wilson. 

Jeweller, — ^Rochemsin,  Place  M^^- 
met  Ali. 

Hairdresser, — ^Boret,  Place  M^^met 
AU. 

10.  Agents  fob  poBWABDiNa  Goods. 
— R.  J.  Moss  &  Co.,  agents  for  the 
Globe  Express,  and  for  Moss's  line  of 
Liverpool  steamers ;  David  Robertson 
&  Co.,  agents  for  the  Ocean  Express ; 
H.  S.  King  &  Co. ;  Messrs.  McCracken, 
and  the  Universal  Egress ;  the  Pen- 
insular and  Oriental  Company. 


11.  Churches. — Church  of  England: 
Si  Mark's  Church  in  the  Great 
Square,  Rev.  E.  J.  Davis,  Consular 
Chaplain.  Services  on  Sundays  at 
11  A.M.  and  3  p.m.,  and  on  festivals 
at  11  A.M.  Established  Church  of 
Scotland:  St.  Andrew's  Church,  Rev. 
Dr.  Yule.  Services  on  Sundays  at 
8*30  A.M.  (in  Arabic,  conducted  by 
the  American  Mission),  and  11 
A.M.,  and  on  board  the  Bethel  ship, 
seamen's  chapel,  at  7  p.m.  Oerman 
and      French     Protestant     Church; 
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service  on  Sundays  at  11  a.m. 
in  French  and  German  alternately. 
Boman  Cathdic  Chwrch  in  the  Place 
de  I'Eglise.  There  are  also  Orthodox 
Greek,  Greek  Catholic,  Coptic,  Arme- 
nian and  Maronite  churches,  and  seve- 
ral Jewish  synagogues. 


12.  Conveyances. — Carriages  abound 
in  Alexandria,  for  the  regulation  of 
which  there  is  a  municipal  decree 
of  25  clauses,  but  the  completeness  of 
the  compilation  is  more  to  be  admired 
than  its  efficacy.  The  fixed  tarif  is 
from  2$.  to  28.  6d.  per  hour  by  day,  up 
to  9  P.M.,  and  ds.  to  38.  6d.  by  night. 
For  a  short  course,  under  a  quarter  of 
an  hour.  Is.  If  the  quarter  of  an 
hour  is  exceeded,  an  hour's  fare  must 
be  paid.  After  the  first  hour,  the 
time  is  counted  by  half-hours.  On 
Fridays  and  Sundays  something  more 
is  expected.  This  tarif  is  for  inside 
the  fortifications,  and  a  radius  of  about 
a  mile  outside  them.  For  further  dis- 
tances an  agreement  must  be  made. 
A  carriage  for  the  day  costs  from  168. 
to  a  pound.  Donkeys  may  be  found 
everywhere;  6d,  for  a  short  course, 
l8.  an  hour,  and  58.  a  day  should 
satisfy  their  importunate  drivers. 

13.  Railways. — The  terminus  of  the 
network  of  Egyptian  railways  is  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  town,  beyond  the 
canal ;  but  it  is  intended  to  bring  the 
line  farther  into  the  city,  and  build  a 
a  passenger  station  near  the  Moharrem 
Bey  Gate  at  the  head  of  the  Bue  Cherif 
Pafiha.  (For  further  information,  see 
Ete.  7.)  The  station  of  the  Ramleh 
Railway  is  near  the  head  of  the  New 
Port,  not  far  fix)m  Cleopatra's  Needle 
(see  below,  §  15).  With  the  exception 
of  the  short  Ime  to  Ramleh,  all  the 
railways  in  Egypt  belong  to  the  go- 
vernment. 

14.  Steamebs. — ^The  Peninsular  and 
Oriental  Company's  steamers  leave  for 
Brindisi,  Ancona,  and  Venice,  and  the 
Austrian  Lloyd's  for  Trieste,  on  the 
arrival  of  the  mails  from  India.  The 
following  is  a  list' of  the  principal 


steamship  companies,  with  the  ports 
to  which  they  run.  Further  particu- 
lars as  to  dates  of  departure,  fares,  &c., 
had  better  be  procured  at  the  rospectiTe 
offices. 

Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company : 
Brindisi,  Ancona,  and  Venice  weekly ; 
agent.  Captain  Roberts,  at  the  office^ 
Place  Mehemet  Ali. 

Messageries  Company:  Naples  and 
Marseilles  weekly ;  and  Port  Said  and 
the  coast  of  Syria  to  Syra,  and  thence 
to  Marseilles. 

Austrian  Lloyd  Company:  Corfu  and 
Trieste  weekly:  two  services  to  Con- 
tantinople,  one  touching  at  Smyrna, 
Mitylene,  Tenedos,  the  Dardanelles, 
and  Gallipoli,  and  llie  other  calling  at 
Port  Said,  JajSa  and  Alexandretta. 

Rubattino  and  Co. :  Messina,  Naples, 
Leghorn,  and  Genoa,  3  times  a  month ; 
agents.  Barker  and  Co.,  Rue  Cherif 
Pasha. 

Fraissinet  and  Co. :  Malta  and  Mar- 
seilles fortnightly,  and  Port  Said  fort- 
nightly. 

Khedivieh  Company :  two  services  to 
Constantinople,  one  touching  only  at 
Smyrna,  the  Dardanelles,  and  Gialli- 
poli;  and  the  other  calling  at  Port 
Said  and  all  the  Syrian  ports,  both 
weekly.  There  is  also  a  bi-weekly 
service  of  the  same  company  l^  the 
Mahmoodeeah  Canal  and  the  Nile  to 
Cairo ;  and  a  weekly  service  from  Cairo 
up  the  Nile  to  Assoo^n  during  the 
winter.  This  service  up  the  Nile  is 
under  the  superintendence  of  Messrs. 
T.  Cook  and  Son,  the  Tourist  agents ; 
for  particulars  about  it,  see  pp.  120  and 
318. 

Russian  Steam  Navigation  Com- 
pany, vut  Port  Said  and  iJl  the  Syrian 
ports  to  Constantinople,  and  thence  to 
the  ports  of  the  Black  Sea,  weekly. 

There  are  two  lines  of  steamers  to 
Liverpool — R.  J.  Moss  and  Co. ;  agents, 
Moss  and  Co. :  and  Bums  and  M*Ivor ; 
agent,  Capt.  Wakeham,  Rue  de  I'Obe- 
lisque.  And  one  to  Glasgow — ^Fleming 
and  Co.,  agents. 


15.  Telegraph.— The  English  Tele- 
graph Company,  near  the  Consulate, 
despatch  messages  to  all  parts  of  the 
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world.  Message  of  10  words  to  London 
via  Malta  and  Falmouth,  £1,  of  20 
words  £1  108.,  address  and  signature 
included;'  to  any  other  part  of  Eng- 
land l8.  more.  This  Company  also 
has  stations  at  many  of  the  towns  in 
Egypt.  The  Egyptian  Government 
Telegraph,  Place  Mehemet  ^i,  un- 
dertakes the  despatch  of  messages  to 
most  of  the  principal  cities  of  Europe, 
via  Constantinople.  Its,  network  of 
lines  in  Egypt  extends  over  more 
than  4000  miles.  The  principal  lines 
are  from  Alexandria  to  Cairo  along 
the  railway,  and  from  Cairo  to 
Khartoom,  following  the  railway 
and  the  Nile;  from  Alexandria  to 
Suez  along  the  railway,  and  from 
Suez  to  Khartoom  following  the 
shores  of  the  Bed  Sea,  vid  Sowakim 
and  Massowah ;  from  Suez .  to  Port 
Said  along  the  railway  and  the  Suez 
Canal ;  and  from  Zagazig  to  El  Arish 
on  the  Syrian  frontier. 
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16.  Servants. — ^Kile  travellers  who 
arrive  in  Egypt  without  having  tnade 
any  previous  arrangement  as  to  a  dra- 
goman, or  who  have  had  no  particular 
one  recommended  to  them  by  former 
travellers,  had  better  defer  engaging 
one  until  they  get  to  Cairo.  If  they 
see  one  who  they  think  would  suit 
them,  they  can  arrange  with  him  to 
remain  with  them  as  a  vaUt  de  place 
at  58.  a  day,  until  their  plans  are 
settled.  Full  particulars  ts  to  serv- 
ants' wages,  &c.,  are  given  in  Sect.  II. 


17.  Boats  for  the  Nile  Voyage. — 
A  few  are  generally  to  be  found  on  the 
Mahmoodeeah  Canal,  and  as  they 
belong  mostly  to  Europeans,  they  ar6 
clean  and  well  fitted  up ;  but  as  a  rule 
the  traveller  had  better  not  decide 
until  he  has  seen  the  far  larger  assort* 
ment  at  Cairo. 
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Sect.  1 


Dksobiption  of  Aleiandbia. 


i.  History  and  Topography^  Ancient  and  Modem,— 2.  Principal  Ancient  BuHd' 
ings.  —  3.  Present  Bemains  of  Ancient  Alexandria.  —  4.  Population,  —  5. 
Climate*  —  6.  Local  Government, — 7.  Commerce  and  Industry,  —  8.  Ports, 
Gates,  WaUs,  —  9,  Streets,  PMic  Places,  — 10.  Canals.  — U,  Mosks. 
Churches.— 12,  Hospitals,  Charitahle  Societies, — 13.  Schools, — 14.  Theatres^ 
Amusements,  &c, — 15.  Drives^  Excursions, — 16.  Plan  for  seeing  Alexandria, 


1.  Ancient  History  and  Topo- 
graphy.— ^Alexandria  was  founded  on 
the  site  of  a  small  town  called  Racotis, 
or  Rhacotis,  by  the  great  conqueror 
after  whom  it  received  its  name. 

Its  commodious  harbour  and  other 
local  recommendations  rendered  it  a 
convenient  spot  for  the  site  of  a  com- 
mercial city,  and  its  advantageous 
position  could  not  fail  to  strike  the 
penetrating  mind  of  the  son  of  Philip, 
it  promisSi  to  unite  Europe,  Arabia, 
and  India ;  to  be  the  rival  or  successor 
of  Tyre ;  and  to  become  the  emporium 
of  the  world. 

In  the  time  of  the  Pharaonic  kings 
the  trade  of  Egypt  was  nearly  confined 
to  the  countries  Dordering  on  the  Ara- 
bian Gulf;  and  if«  as  is  possible,  India 
may  be  included  among  the  number  of 
those  with  which  the  Egyptians  traded 
(either  directly  by  water,  or  through 
Arabia),  the  communication  was  main- 
tained by  means  of  that  sea,  or  by  land 
over  the  Isthmus  of  Suez.  Indeed,  it 
is  probable  that  ^nnum  (or,  as  it  was 
afterwards  called,  Philoteras  Portus), 
and  the  predecessor  of  Arsinoe,  were 
the  only  two  ports  on  the  Red  Bea 


during  the  rule  of  the  early  Pharaohs ; 
the  small  harbours  (the  portus  mvlti 
of  Pliny)  being  then,  as  afterwards, 
merely  places  of  refuge  for  vessels  in 
stress  of  weather,  or  at  night  during  a 
coasting  voyage;  and  no  towns  yet 
existed  on  the  sites  of  those  known  in 
later  times  as  Berenice,  Nechesia,  and 
Leucos  Portus. 

The  commercial  intercourse  with  the 
N.  of  Arabia,  Syria,  and  the  parts  of 
Asia  to  the  N.  and  N.E.  of  Egypt,  was 
estabh'shed  by  means  of  caravans,  which 
entered  Egypt  by  the  Isthmus  of  Suels ; 
and  it  was  with  one  of  these,  on  its 
way  from  Syria,  that  the  Ishmaelites 
travelled  who  brought  Joseph  into 
Egypt.  They  had  come  "from  Gi* 
lead,  with  their  camels  bearing  spicery, 
and  balm,  and  myrrh,  going  to  carry  it 
down  to  Egypt;**  and  this  was  the 
same  line  of  route  taken  by  the  Egyp- 
tian armies  on  their  march  into  aSa* 

The  Mediterranean  was  not  much 
used  by  the  Pharaohs  for  maritime  pur- 
poses connected  either  with  war  or  com- 
merce, until  the  enterprise  or  the  hos- 
tility of  strangers  began  to  suggest  its 
importance.    Even  tiien  the  jealousy, 
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or  the  caution,  of  the  Egyptians  forbade 
foreign  merchants  to  enter  any  ol^er 
than  the  Canopic,  of  all  the  seven 
branches  of  the  Nile ;  and  Naucratis 
was  to  them  what  the  factories  of  a 
Chinese  port  were  so  long  to  Euro- 
pean traders.  Ships  of  war,  however, 
were  fitted  out  upon  the  Mediterranean, 
as  well  as  on  the  Bed  Sea,  even  in  the 
age  of  the  XVIIIth  dynasiy ;  and  in 
after  times  an  expedition  was  sent 
against  Cyprus  by  Apries,  who  also 
defeated  the  Tyrians  in  a  naval  combat. 

The  Egyptians  had  been  satisfied 
with  their  river  as  their  harbour ;  but 
when  the  advantages  of  a  more  ex- 
tended commercial  intercourse  with 
Europe,  and  the  possibilily  of  diverting 
the  course  of  the  lucrative  trade  with 
India  and  Arabia  from  Syria  to  Egypt, 
were  contemplated,  the  necessity  of  a 
port  on  the  Mediterranean  coast  became 
evident ;  and  the  advantages  offered  by 
the  position  of  Ehacdtis  with  its  Isle  of 
Pharos  pointed  it  out  as  a  proper  place 
for  establishing  the  projected  empo- 
riiun  of  the  East. 

Tradition  had  fixed  on  this  spot  as 
the  abode  of  the.  &bulou8  Proteus, 
called  by  Virgil  and  others  a  sea  god 
and  prophet,  by  Herodotus  and  Diodorus 
a  king  of  Egypt ;  whose  pretended  ap- 
pearance under  various  forms  is  gravely 
attributed  by  Lucian  to  his  postkres  in 
the  dance,  and  by  Diodorus  to  his 
knowledge  of  astrology,  or  to  the  sup- 
posed custom  of  the  king's  assuming 
various  dresses  to  impose  on  the  credu- 
lity of  the  people.  Though,  after  all 
these  statements,  there  seems  to  be 
only  one  doubt,  which  is  the  greatest 
improbability,  the  story  or  the  explana- 
tion. 

After  his  conquest  of  Syria,  Alexan- 
der had  advanced  into  Egypt,  and,  by 
the  taking  of  Memphis,  had  secured  to 
himself  the  possession  of  the  whole 
country.  WMle  at  Memphis  he  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  visiting  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Ammon  in  the  AMcan 
desert;  and  with  this  view  he  de- 
scended the  river  to  the  sea.  He  then 
followed  the  coast  westward  from  Ca- 
nopus,  until,  his  attention  being  struck 
with  a  spot  opposite  the  Isle  of  Pharos, 
he  stopped  to  examine  its  position,  and 
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the  advantages  it  offered  as  a  naval 
station.  It  had  been  occasionally  used 
as  a  refiige  for  ships  at  a  very  remote 
period,  and  Homer  had  mentioned  it 
as  a  watering-place  at  the  time  of  the 
Trojan  war. 

According  to  Strabo,  the  ancient 
Egyptian  &igs,  seeing  that  it  was  a 
spot  frequented  by  foreigners,  and  par- 
ticularly by  Greeks,  and  being  averse 
to  the  admission  of  strangers  (who 
were  then  frequently  pirates),  stationed 
a  garrison  there,  and  assigned  to  them 
as  a  permanent  abode  the  village  of 
Rhacotis,  which  was  afterwards  part 
of  Alexandria. 

"The  island  of  Pharos,"  says  the 
Geographer,  "is  of  oblong  form,  stand- 
ing near  the  shore,  and  forming  by  its 
position  an  admirable  port.  The  coast 
here  curves  into  a  large  bay,  with  two 
promontories  jutting  out  into  the  sea, 
on  its  eastern  and  western  extremities ; 
between  which  is  the  island,  furnish- 
ing a  barrier  in  the  middle  of  the  bay." 

This  island  was  afterwards  connected 
with  the  mainland  by  a  dyke,  and  on 
a  rock  close  to  its  extremity  was  built 
the  famous  tower  of  Pharos. 

Alexander,  on  arriving  there,  seeing 
how  eligible  a  spot  this  natural  harbour 
offered  for  building  a  city,  lost  no  time 
in  making  arrangements  for  its  com- 
mencement. The  plan  was  drawn 
out,  and  Dinocrates,  the  architect,  was 
commissioned  to  build  the  new  city, 
which,  from  its  founder,  received  the 
name  of  Alexandria. 

"  The  future  prosperity  of  this  city," 
continues  the  Geographer,  "  is  reported 
to  have  been  foreshownby  a  remarkable 
sign,  manifested  during  the  operation 
of  fixing  its  plan.  For  whilst  the  archi- 
tect was  marking  out  the  lines  upon 
the  ground,  ^e  chalk  he  used  hap- 
pened to  be  exhausted,  upon  which 
the  king,  who  was  present  at  the  time, 
ordered  the  flour  destined  for  the  work- 
men's food  to  be  employed  in  its  stead, 
thereby  enabling  him  to  complete  the 
outline  of  many  of  the  streets.  This 
occurrence  was  deemed  a  good  omen ;" 
and  previous  to  prosecuting  his  journey 
to  the  Oasis,  he  had  the  satisfaxjtion  of 
witnessing  the  commencement  of  this 
flourishing  city,  b.c.  323, 
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Pliny,  in  gpeaking  of  the  foundation 
of  Alexandria,  says,  it  was  **  built  by 
Alexander  the  Great  on  the  African 
coast,  12  miles  from  the  Ganopio  mouth 
of  the  Nile,  on  the  Mareotic  Lake, 
which  was  formeriy  called  Arapotes; 
that  Dinochares,  an  architect  of  great 
celebrity,  laid  down  the  plan,  resem- 
bling the  shape  of  a  Macedonian 
mantle,  with  a  circular  border  fall  of 
plaits,  and  projecting  into  comers  on 
the  right  and  left ;  the  fifth  part  of  its 
site  being  even  then  dedicated  to  the 
palace."  This  architect  is  better 
known  by  the  name  of  Dinocrates; 
and  is  the  same  who  rebuilt  the  famous 
temple  of  Ephesus,  after  its  destruction 
by  Eratostratus,  and  who  had  pre- 
viously proposed  to  Alexander  to  cut 
Mount  Athos  into  a  statue  of  the  king 
holding  in  one  hand  a  city  of  10,000 
inhabitants,  and  from  the  other  pour- 
ing a  copious  river  into  tiie  sea.  But 
the  naturalist  gives  us  very  little  in- 
formation respecting  the  public  build- 
ings or  monuments  of  the  city. 

In  Plutarch's  life  of  Alexander  is 
a  fabulous  story  of  the  foundation  of 
Alexandria,  related  by  the  people 
of  the  place,  who  pretended  its  com- 
mencement to  have  been  owing  to  ''  a 
vision,  wherein  a  greyheaded  old  man 
of  venerable  aspect  appeared  to  stand 
before  the  king  in  ms  sleep,  and  to 
pronounce  these  words : — 

Ni}(ro9  rircird  rtf  eori  froAvjcAvary  cvi  irdi^np, 
AtyvfTTOu  irpoirapoi0e,  9apov  Si  c  KucKqvKCwri. 

*  High  over  the  guUy  sea  the  Pharian  isle 
Fronts  the  deep  roar  of  dlBemboguing  Kile.** 

^'Upon  this  Alexander  repaired  to 
Pharos,  which  was  then  an  island, 
lying  a  little  above  the  Ganopic  mouth 
of  the  Nile,  though  now  joined  to  the 
continent  by  a  causeway.  As  soon  as 
he  saw  the  commodious  situation  of 
the  spot  opposite  the  island,  being  a 
neck  of  lajid  of  a  suitable  breadth, 
with  a  great  lake  on  one  side,  and  on 
the  other  the  sea,  which  there  forms 
a  capacious  haven,  he  said,  '  Homer, 
besides  his  other  excellent  qualities, 
was  a  very  good  architect,'  and  ordered 
the  plan  of  the  city  to  be  drawn  cor- 
responding to  the  locality.    For  want 
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of  chalk,  the  soil  being  black,  they 
made  use  of  flour,  with  which  they 
drew  a  line  about  the  semicircular  bay 
that  forms  the  port.  This  was  again 
marked  out  with  straight  lines,  and 
the  form  of  the  city  resembled  that 
of  a  Macedonian  cloak.  While  Alex- 
ander was  pleasing  himself  with  this 
project,  an  infinite  number  of  birds 
of  several  kinds,  rising  suddenly,  like 
a  black  cloud  out  of  the  river  and  the 
lake,  devoured  all  the  flour  that  had 
been  used  in  marking  out  the  lines : 
at  which  omen  he  was  much  troubled, 
till  the  augurs  encouraged  him  to  pre- 
ceed,  by  observing  that  it  was  a  sign 
the  city  he  was  about  to  build  would 
enjoy  such  abundance  of  all  things 
that  it  would  contribute  to  the  nour- 
ishment of  many  nations.  He  there- 
fore commanded  the  workmen  to  go 
on,  while  he  went  to  visit  the  temple 
on  Jupiter  Ammon." 

Strabo,  whose  account  of  the  founda- 
tion of  Alexandria  has  been  already 
quoted,  gives  the  following  description 
of  it  when  he  visited  it  in  the  year 
24  B.O.,  24  years  after  the  passage  of 
Gfesar,  ana  when  GSlius  Gallus  was 
prefect  of  Egypt.  ^*  Alexandria  pos- 
sesses," he  says,  "  advantages  of  more 
than  one  kind.  Two  seas  wash  it  on 
both  sides,  one  on  the  north,  denomi- 
nated the  Egyptian,  the  other  on  the 
south,  which  is  the  Lake  Marea,  called 
also  Mareotis.  The  latter  is  fed  by 
several  canals  from  the  Nile,  as  well 
from  above  as  from  the  sides ;  and  by 
it  many  more  things  are  brought  to 
Alexandria  than  by  the  sea,  so  that 
the  port  on  the  li^e  side  is  richer 
than  that  on  the  coast.  By  this,  also, 
more  is  exported  from  Alexandria  than 
imported  into  it,  which  any  one  who  has 
been  at  Alexandria  and  DicsBarchia 
must  have  perceived,  in  looking  at 
the  merchant  ships  trading  to  and 
fro,  and  comparing  the  cargoes  that 
enter  and  leave  those  two  harbours. 
Besides  the  wealth  that  pours  in  on 
either  side,  both  by  the  seaport  and 
the  lake,  the  salubrity  of  the  air 
should  also  be  noticed,  which  is  caused 
bv  the  peninsular  situation  of  the 
place  and  by  the  opportune  rising  of 
the  Nile,     Other  cities  situated  ou 
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lakes  have  a  heavy  and  suffocating 
atmosphere  daring  the  summer  heats, 
and,  in  consequence  of  the  evaporation 
caused  by  the  sun,  the  banks  of  those 
lakes  becoming  marshy,  a  noxious  ex- 
halation is  generated,  which  produces 
pestilential  fevers;  but  at  Alexandria 
the  inundation  of  the  Nile  fills  the 
lake  in  the  summer  season,  and,  by 
preventing  its  becoming  marshy,  effec^ 
tually  checks  any  unwholesome  vapours. 
At  that  time,  also,  the  Etesian  winds, 
blowing  from  the  northward,  and 
passing  over  so  much  sea,  secure  to 
the  Alexandrians  a  most  delightful 
summer. 

"  The  site  of  the  city  has  the  form 
of  a  (Macedonian)  mantle,  whose  two 
long^  sides  are  bathed  by  water  to 
the  extent  of  nearly  30  stadia,  and  its 
breadth  is  7  or  8  stadia,  with  the  sea 
on  one  side  and  the  lake  on  the  other. 
The  whole  is  intersected  with  spacious 
streets,  through  which  horses  and 
chariots  pass  freely;  but  two  are  of 
greater  breadth  than  the  rest,  being 
upwards  of  a  pleOirum  wide,  and  these 
intersect  each  other  at  right  angles. 
Its  temples,  grand  public  buildings, 
and  palaces  occupy  a  fourth  or  a  third 
of  the  whole  extent:  for  every  suc- 
cessive king,  aspiring  to  the  honour  of 
embellishing  these  consecrated  monu- 
ments, added  something  of  his  own 
to  what  already  existed.  All  these 
parts  are  not  only  connected  with 
each  other,  but  with  the  port  and  the 
buildings  that  stand  outside  of  it. 

**  Part  of  the  palace  is  called  the 
museum.  It  has  corridors,  a  court, 
and  a  very  large  mansion,  in  which  is 
the  banqueting-room  of  those  learned 
men  who  belong  to  it.  This  society 
has  a  public  treasurv,  and  is  superin- 
tended by  a  president,  one  of  the 
priesthood,  whose  office,  having  been 
established  by  the  Ptolemies,  continues 
under  Gsesar. 

"Another  portion  of  the  palace  is 
called  Soma  (*  the  body  *),  which  con- 
tains within  its  circuit  the  tombs  of 
the  kings,  and  of  Alexander.  For 
Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagus,  took  the 
body  of  Alexander  from  Perdiccas, 
while  on  its  removal  from  Babylon ;  and 
having  canicd  it  to  Egypt,  buried  it 


at  Alexandria,  where  it  still  remains. 
But  it  is  no  longer  in  the  same  coffin ; 
for  the  present  one  is  of  glass,  and  the 
original,  which  was  of  gold,  was  stolen 
by  Ptolemy  sumamed  Goccea'{KoKiais) 
and  Parisactus  (Uap€i(rcucros\  though 
his  immediate  fall  prevented  his  bene- 
fiting by  the  robbery. 

"  On  the  right  as  you  sail  into  the 
great  harbour  are  the  island  and  tower 
of  Pharos;  on  the  left,  rocks,  and 
the  promontory  of  Lochias,  where  the 
palace  stands ;  and,  as  you  advance  on 
the  left,  contiguoqs  to  the  buildings 
at  the  Lochias,  are  the  inner  palaces, 
which  have  various  compartments  and 
groves.  Below  them  is  a  secret  and 
closed  port,  belonging  exclusively  to 
the  kings,  and  the  Isle  of  Antirhodus, 
which  lies  before  the  artificial  port, 
with  a  palace  and  a  small  harbour.  It 
has  received  this  name  as  if  it  were 
a  rival  of  Bhodes.  Above  this  is  the 
theatre,  then  the  Posidium,  a  certain 
cove  sweeping  round  rfrom  what  is 
called  the  Emporium,  with  a  temple 
of  Neptune.  Antony,  having  made  a 
mole  in  this  part  projecting  still  further 
into  the  port,  erected  at  its  extremity 
a  palace,  which  he  named  Timonium. 
This  he  did  at  the  end  of  his  career, 
when  he  had  been  deserted  by  his 
Mends,  after  his  misfortunes  at  Actium, 
and  had  retired  to  Alexandria,  in- 
tending to  lead  a  secluded  life  there, 
and  imitate  the  example  of  Timon. 
Beyond  are  the  Csesarium  and  empo- 
rium (market),  the  recesses,  and  the 
docks,  extending  to  the  Heptastadium. 
All  these  are  in  the  great  harbour. 

*'  On  the  other  side  of  the  Hepta- 
stadium is  the  port  of  Eunostus ;  and 
above  this  is  an  artificial  or  excavated 
one,  called  Kibotus  (the  basin),  which 
has  also  docks.  A  navigable  canal 
runs  into  it  &om  the  lake  Mareotis, 
and  a  small  portion  of  the  town  ex- 
tends beyond  (to  the  W.  of)  this  canal. 
Further  on  are  the  Necropolis  and  the 
suburbs,  where  there  are  many  gar- 
dens and  tombs,  with  apartments  set 
apart  for  embalming  the  dead.  Within 
(to  the  E.  of )  the  canal  are  the  Sera- 
peum,  and  other  ancient  fanes,  deserted 
since  the  erection  of  the  temples  at 
Nioopolis,  where  also  the  amphitheatre 
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and  Btadinm  are  sitaated,  and  wbeie 
the  quinquennial  games  are  celebrated ; 
the  old  establishments  being  now  in 
little  repute.  The  city,  indeed,  to 
speak  briefly,  is  filled  Yriih.  ornamental 
buildings  and  temples,  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  which  is  the  Gymnasium,  with 
porticoes  in  the  interior,  measuring 
upwards  of  a  stade.  There,  too,  are 
the  courts  of  law,  and  the  groves;  and 
in  this  direction  stands  the  Panium, 
an  artificial  height  of  a  conical  form, 
like  a  stone  tumulus,  with  a  spiral 
ascent.  From  its  jiummit  the  whole 
city  may  be  seen,  stretching  on  all 
sides  below. 

^^From  the  Necropolis  a  street  ex- 
tends the  whole  way  to  the  Ganopic 
gate,  passing  by  the  Gymna^um.  Be- 
yond are  the  Hippodrome  and  other 
buildings,  reaching  to  the  Ganopic 
canal.  After  going  out  (of  the  city) 
by  the  Hippodrome,  you  come  to  Nico- 
polis,  built  by  the  sea-side,  not  less 
than  three  stades  distant  firom  Alex- 
andria. Augustus  Osdsax  ornamented 
this  place,  in  consequence  of  his  having 
there  defeated  the  partisans  of  Antony, 
and  captured  the  city  in  his  advance 
from  that  spot." 

The  circumference  of  ancient  Alex- 
andria is  said  by  Pliny  to  have  been 
15  m. ;  and  we  have  seen  that  Strabo 
gives  it  a  diameter  of  30  stadia,  or  as 
Diodorus  says,  a  length  of  40  stadia. 
The  epithet  '*  beautiful**  is  twice  ap- 
plied to  it  by  Athemeus ;  and  we  may 
judge  of  its  magnificence  from  the 
fact  that  the  Romans  themselves  con- 
sidered it  inferior  only  to  their  own 
capital. 

^^  The  lucrative  trade  of  Arabia  and 
India,"  says  Gibbon,  *'  flowed  through 
the  port  of  Alexandria  to  the  capital 
and  provinces  of  the  empire.  Idleness 
was  unknown.  Some  were  employed 
in  blowing  of  glass,  others  in  weaving 
of  linen;  others,  again,  in  manufao 
turing  the  papyrus.  Either  sex,  and 
every  age,  was  engaged  in  the  pursuits 
of  industry,  nor  did  even  the  blind  or 
the  lame  want  occupation  suited  to 
their  condition.  But  the  people  of 
Alexandria,  a  various  mixture  of  na- 
tions, imited  the  vanity  and  incon- 
stancy of  the  Greeks  with  the  super- 


stition and  obstinacy  of  the  Egyptians. 
The  most  trifling  occasion,  a  transient 
scarcity  of  flesh  or  lentils,  tne  neglect  of 
an  accustomed  salutation,  a  mistake  of 
precedency  in  the  public  baths,  or  even 
a  religious  dispute,  were  at  any  time 
sufficient  to  kindle  a  sedition  among 
that  vast  multitude,  whose  resentmente 
were  furious  and  implacable." 

Such  was  Alexandria  under  the  Ptole- 
mies and  the  GfBsars,  a  world-renowned 
city  of  500,000  souls,  adorned  with  the 
arts  of  Greece  and  the  wealth  of 
Egypt ;  its  schools  of  learning  far  out- 
shone anything  that  Heliopolis  had 
ever  boasted  of,  and  Thebes  and 
Memphis  in  their  palmiest  days  had 
never  presented  so  much  luxury  and 
magnificence.  But  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  third  century  its  splendour 
and  renown  began  to  wane,  and  all  that 
we  know  of  its  history  from  that  period 
is  nothing  but  a  sad  picture  of  decay. 
Gonstant  revolts — ^arising  sometimes 
from  political,  sometimes  from  religious 
causes — ^necessitated  severe  measures 
of  repression,  which  gradually  brought 
about  its  rmn.  But  notwithstandmg 
the  diaasteiB  to  which  it  had  been 
exposed,  especially  in  the  reigns  of 
Aurelian  and  Theodosius,  and  the  de- 
struction of  many  of  its  most  magnifi- 
cent public  buildings,  it  must  still 
have  been  a  wonderful  city  when  Amer 
took  it,  in  a.d.  641,  after  a  siege  of  14 
months ;  for  that  general,  in  his  letter 
to  the  Galiph  Omar,  informing  him  of 
the  conquest  he  had  made,  says  that 
he  had  found  there  4000  palaces,  a 
like  number  of  baths,  400  places  of 
amusement,  and  12,000  gardens,  and 
that  one  quarter  alone  was  occupied 
by  40,000  Jews. 

The  commerce  of  Alexandria,  which 
was  the  great  source  of  its  wealth,  had 
been  for  some  time  on  the  decline,  but 
after  this  great  conquest  it  decreased 
so  rapidly,  and  the  city  consequently 
shrank  so  much  in  size  and  importance, 
that  towards  the  end  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, Ahmed-ebn-Tooloon  pulled  down 
the  old  walls,  and  built  new  ones  of 
an  extent  more  adapted  to  the  city's 
diminished  limits.  What  little  pro- 
sperity it  still  enjoyed  was  put  an 
end  to  by  the  discovery  of  the  Cape 
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route  to  India;  and  the  conquest  of 
Egypt  by  the  Turks  gave  the  final 
blow.  Li  1777  the  traveller  Savary 
estimated  the  Turkish  population  of 
Alexandria  at  only  6000  souU,  living 
in  miserable  dwellings,  built  on  the 
Heptastadium,  the  width  of  which  had 
been  gradually  increased  by  the  d&ms 
of  the  ancient  city.  The  Arab  part  of 
the  modem  city  still  occupies  the  same 
site.  In  the  earl^  part  of  the  present 
century  Alexandria  and  its  neighbour- 
hood was  the  scene  of  the  conflict 
between  France  and  England  for 
supremacy  in  the  East.  (Soon  after 
Mohammed  Ali  began  to  rule  Egypt 
he  turned  his  attenuon  to  the  restora- 
tion of  its  ancient  capital,  more  espe- 
cially with  a  view  to  the  formation  of 
a  navy.  New  buildings  sprang  up  in 
every  direction;  the  Fnmk  quarter 
was  developed,  and  such  an  impulse 
given  to  the  place  in  every  way  by 
him  and  his  successors,  that  at  the 
present  day  the  population  is  reckoned 
at  more  than  200,000  souls.  Its  becom- 
ing the  centre  of  steam  communication 
between  Europe  and  India,  and  the 
principal  station  on  the  Overland 
route,  has  been  one  great  cause  of  the 
rapid  progress  it  has  made  of  late 
years ;  and  though  some  of  the  traffic 
may  be  diverted  from  its  ports  to  Port 
Said  and  the  Suez  Canal,  the  improve- 
ment now  being  made  in  the  harbour, 
and  the  facilities  for  transhipment  and 
quick  and  easy  passage  by  rail  to  Suez, 
wiU  always  prevent  its  being  com- 
pletely put  on  one  side  in  the  commer- 
cial dealings  of  the  East  and  West; 
while  for  the  trade  of  Egypt  itself,  so 
rapidly  increasing  in  importance  and 
extent,  it  must  ever  remain  the  most 
natural  and  commodious  emporium. 
.  A  study  of  tiie  topography  of  modem 
Alexandria  would  be  as  dull  and  unin- 
teresting as  that  of  the  ancient  city  is 
instroctive  and  entertaining.  The 
principal  public  buildings  stand  on  the 
peninsula  of  Bas  et  Teen,  the  old 
island  of  Pharos :  the  town  is  built  on 
the  isthmus  which  connects  that  pen- 
insula with  the  mainland,  and  which 
formerly  was  only  the  artificial  dyke 
called  the  Heptastadium :  constant 
accumulation  of  soil  and  ruins  have 
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made  its  present  width*  Gradually, 
however,  houses  are  being  built  on  the 
mainland,  where  the  old  city  stood. 
The  Arab  quarter,  extending  from  the 
harbour  to  the  Great  Square,  is  an 
agglomeration  of  dirty,  narrow,  and 
tortuous  streets,  without  a  single  object 
of  interest,  and  the  bazaars  in  it  are 
mean  and  ill-provided.  In  the  Frank 
quarter  are  some  well-built  houses  and 
good  shops,  and  when  the  streets  are 
properly  paved  this  part  of  the  town 
may  hear  comparison  with  many 
Italian  ones. 

Eliot  Warburton  wrote  the  following 
description  of  Alexandria  more  than 
20  years  ago,  and  though  the  city  has 
increased  since  then  in  size  and  popu- 
lation, the  opntrast  he  draws  is  as  vivid 
as  ever : — 

*'It  has  been  truly  said  that  the 
ancient  city  has  bequeathed  nothing 
but  its  ruins  and  its  name  to  the 
modem  Alexandria.  Though  earth 
and  sea  remain  unchanged,  imagina- 
tion can  scarcely  find  a  place  for  the 
ancient  walls,  fifteen  miles  in  circum- 
ference; the  vast  streets,  through  the 
vista  of  whose  marble  porticoes  the 
galleys  on  Lake  Miareotis  exchanged 
signals  with  those  upon  the  sea;  the 
magnificent  temple  of  Serapis,  on  its 
platform  of  one  hundrea  steps;  the 
four  thousand  palaces,  and  the  homes 
of  six  hundred  thousand  inhabitants. 
All  that  is  now  visible  within  the 
shmnken  and  mouldering  walls  is  a 
piebald  town,  one  half  European,  with 
its  regular  houses,  tall,  and  white,  and 
stiff;  the  other  half  Oriental,  with  its 
mud-coloured  buildings  and  terraced 
roofs,  varied  with  fat  mosques  and  lean 
minarets.  The  suburbs  are  encrusted 
with  the  wretched  hovels  of  the  Arab 
poor ;  and  immense  mounds  and  tracts  of 
rubbish  occupy  the  wide  space  between 
the  city  ana  its  walls :  all  beyond 
is  a  dreary  waste.  Yet  this  is  the  site 
Alexander  selected  from  his  wide  domi- 
nions, and  which  Napoleon  pronounced 
to  be  unrivalled  in  importance.  Here 
luxury  and  literature,  the  epicurean 
and  the  Christian,  philosophy  and 
commerce,  once  dwelt  together.  Ueiu 
stood  the  great  library  of  antiquity  : 
*  the  assembled  souls  of  all  that  men 
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held  wise.'  Here  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures expanded  into  Greek  xmden  me 
hands  of  the  Septuagint.  Here  Cleo- 
patra, *  Yainqueur  des  vainqneurs  du 
monde/  reveUed  with  her  Boman  con- 
querors. Here  St.  Mark  preached  the 
truth,  upon  which  Origen  attempted 
to  refine;  and  here  Athanasius  held 
warlike  controversy.  Here  Amer  con- 
quered, and  here  Aberorombie  fell." 

2.  Prinoipal  Ancient  Buildinchi. — 
The  Pharos,  one  of  the  seven  wonders 
of  the  world,  was  the  well-known  tower 
or  lighthouse,  whose  name  continues 
to  be  applied  to  similar  structures  to  the 
present  day.  It  was  a  square  building 
of  white  marble,  several  stories  high ; 
each  successive  story  diminished  in 
size  towards  the  top,  and  had  a  gallery 
running  round  it  supported  on  the 
outer  circle  of  the  story  beneath  :  the 
staircases  inside  were  of  such  a  gentle 
incline  that  horses  and  chariots  could 
easily  ascend  them;  a  peculiarity  of 
which  the  round  tower  of  the  Castle  of 
Amboise  in  France  presents  a  similar 
instance.  The  cost  is  said  to  have 
been  800  .talents,  which,  if  in  Attic 
money,  is  about  155,0002.  sterling,  or 
double  that  sum  if  computed  by  the 
talent  of  Alexandria.  It  was  built  by 
order  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  whose 
magnanimity  in  allowing  the  name  of 
the  architect  to  be  inscribed  upon  so 
great  a  work,  instead  of  his  own,  is 
highly  commended  by  Pliny.  The  in- 
scription ran  in  these  words :  ""  Sostra- 
tus  of  Cnidos,  the  son  of  Dexiphanes, 
to  the  Saviour  Gods,  for  those  who 
travel  by  sea."  But,  besides  the  im- 
probability of  the  king  allowing  an 
architect  to  enjoy  the  sole  merit  of  so 
great  a  work,  we  have  the  authority  of 
Lucian  for  believing  that  the  name 
of  Ptolemy  was  afiSxeid  to  the  Pharos, 
inst^  of  that  of  Sostratus,  the  ori- 
ginal inscription  having  been — "King 
Ptolemy  to  the  Saviour  Gods,  for  the 
use  of  those  who  travel  by  sea." 
Sostratus,  howeyer,  to  secure  the  glory 
to  himself  in  futiire  ages,  carved  the 
former  inscription  on  the  stone,  and 
that  of  Ptolemy  on  stucco,  which  he 
placed  over  it;  so  that  in  process 
of  time,  when   the   stucco  fell,  the 


only  record  was  that  of  the  deceitful 
architect.  According  to  the  Arab 
historian  Abd-el-Atif,  this  wonderful 
structure  was  still  existing  in  the  13th 
century,  but  no  remains  of  it  are  now 
to  be  seen. 

The  Pharos  itself  stood  on  a  rock 
close  to  the  N.E.  extremity  of  the 
island  of  the  same  name,  with  which 
it  communicated  by  means  of  a  wall, 
and  the  island  was  also  joined  to  the 
shore  by  a  large  causeway,  called, 
from  its  length  of  seven  stades,  the 
Heptastadium.  It  was  already  con- 
structed, as  Josephus  shows,  in  the 
reign  of  the  same  Ptolemy,  which 
therefore  implies  that  it  was  the  work 
either  of  Philadelpus  himself,  or  his 
father  Soter,  and  not  of  Cleopatra,  as 
Ammianus  Marcellinus  supposes ;  who 
even  attributes  to  the  same  princess' 
the  erection  of  the  Pharos  itself. 
These  erroneous  notions  of  the  his- 
torian may  probably  have  originated 
in  the  tradition  of  some  repairs  made 
by  Cleopatra,  after  the  Alexandrian 
war.  The  causeway  was  similar  to 
that  of  Tyre;  and  though,  by  con- 
necting the  island  with  &e  shore,  it 
formed  a  separation  between  the  two 
ports,  it  did  not  cut  off  all  communi- 
cation from  one  to  the  other,  two 
bridges  being  left  for  this  purpose, 
beneath  which  boats  and  small  vessels 
might  freely  pass.  As  the  Heptasta- 
dium  served  for  an  aqueduct  as  well 
as  a  road  to  the  Pharos,  it  is  probable 
that  the  openings  were  arched;  and 
the  mention  of  these  passages  satisfac- 
torily accounts  for  the  difference  of 
nameapplied  to  thecauseway  by  ancient 
writers ;  some,  as  Strabo,  calling  it  a 
mole,  and  others  a  bridge,  connecting 
the  Pharos  with  the  town. 

The  name  of  this  causeway  was  de- 
rived from  its  length  of  7  stadia,  about 
f  of  a  mile,  or  4270  English  feet,  which 
was  at  that  time  the  distance  firom  the 
shore  to  the  island. 

The  old  lighthouse  of  Alexandria 
still  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Pharos. 

The  form  of  the  Heptastadium  is  no 
longer  perceptible,  in  consequence  of 
the  modem  buildings  havinj^  en- 
croached upon  it ;  but  its  length  of 
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7  stadia,  or,  as  Gsesar  reckons,  900 
paces,  may  be  readily  made  out,  in 
measuring  from  the  site  of  the  old 
Saracenic  wall  behind  the  Frank  quar- 
ter. And,  though  its  breadth  has  been 
greatly  increased  by  the  accumulation 
of  earth  on  which  the  modem  town 
stands,  a  line  drawn  from  the  site  of 
that  wall,  or  from  Fort  Oafiarelli,  to 
what  was  properly  the  island  of  Pharos, 
would  probably  mark  its  exact  posi- 
tion. 

The  Mttseum  founded  by  Ptolemy 
Soter  was  a  noble  Institution,  which 
tended  greatly  to  the  renown  of  Alex- 
andria ;  and  from  which  issued  those 
men  of  learning  who  have  so  many 
clauns  on  the  gratitude  and  admiration 
of  posterity.  It  was  to  this  school  of 
philosophy  that  the  once  renowned 
college  of  Heliopolis  transferred  its 
reputation;  and  that  venerable  city, 
which  had  been  the  resort  of  the  sages 
of  Ancient  Greece,  ceded  to  Alexandria 
the  honour  of  being  the  seat  of  learn- 
ing, and  the  repository  of  the  "  wisdom 
of  the  Egyptians."  Science,  litera- 
ture, and  every  branch  of  philosophy 
continued  to  flourish  there  for  many  a 
generation ;  foreigners  repaired  thither, 
to  study  and  profit  by  "  the  instruction 
of  every  kind  for  which  its  schools  were 
established;"  and  the  names  of  Euclid, 
Eratosthenes,  Hipparchus,  Gtesibius, 
and  the  elder  and  younger  Heron, 
Clemens,  Origen,  Athanasius,  Ammo- 
nius,  Theon,  and  his  daughter  Hypatia, 
shed  a  brilliant  lustre  over  the  Greek 
capital  of  Egypt. 

To  its  strictly  secular  character  as 
a  Greek  philosophical  institution,  en- 
tirely unconnected  with  either  the 
ancient  Egyptian  or  Christian  reli- 
gions, may  perhaps  be  attributed  the 
fact  that,  notwithstanding  the  wild 
farrago  of  nonsense  which  at  one  time 
encumbered  the  speculations  of  Alex- 
andrian philosophy,  its  schools  of 
astronomy,  geology,  physic,  and  various 
branches  of  science,  maintained  their 
reputation  till  the  period  of  the  Arab 
conquest. 

Attached  to  the  Museum  was  the 
famous  library,  also  founded  by  Pto- 
lemy Soter,  and  to  which  so  many 
additions  were  made  by  his  successor, 


Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  that  already  at 
the  death  of  the  latter  it  contained  no 
less  than  100,000  volumes.  No  pains 
were  spared  in  adding  to  this  collection. 
A  copy  of  every  known  work  was 
reputed  to  be  defK)sited  there,  and  it 
was  amongst  them'^hat  the  Septuagint 
translation  of  the  Bible,  made  by  order 
of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  was  placed. 
Of  the  arrangements  respecting  this 
translation,  and  the  reception  of  his 
countrymen,  Josephus  gives  an  inte- 
resting account;  but,  always  ready 
to  show  the  great  importance  of  the 
Jews,  he  forgets  probability  in  this  as 
in  many  other  instances,  and  informs 
us  that  each  of  the  seventy-two  inter- 
preters received  three  talents.  This, 
if  computed  in  Alexandrian  money, 
amounts  to  3100Z.  sterling,  making  a 
total  of  223,200Z. ;  a  sum  which  not 
even  the  supposed  munificence  of  a 
Ptolemy  can  render  credible ;  and  some 
are  inclined,  with  Prideaux,  to  com- 
pute the  amoimt  still  higher,  even  at 
two  millions  of  our  money. 

Nor  does  it  appear  that  the  Ptole- 
mies were  always  so  liberally  disposed, 
or  so  scrupulous  in  their  way  of  ob- 
taining additions  to  their  library ;  and 
though    they  spared   no  expense  in 
sending  competent  persons  into  distant 
countries   to  purchase  books,    much 
tyranny  and  injustice  were  resorted 
to,  when  they  could  bring  their  pos- 
sessors within  their  reach,  or  when 
other  states  were  generous  enough  to 
send  them  an  original  work.   All  books 
brought  into  the  country  were  seized, 
and  sent  to  the  Library ;  and,  as  soon 
as  they  had   been   transcribed,    the 
copies  were  returned  to  the  owners,  the 
originals  being  deposited  in  the  Hbrary. 
Ptolemy  Euergetes  even  went  so  far 
as  to  borrow  the  works  of  iEschylus, 
Sophocles,  and    Euripides   from    the 
Atiienians,and  only  returned  the  copies 
he  had  caused  to  be  transcribed  in  as 
beautiful  a  manner  as  possible,  pre- 
senting them,  in  Heu  of  the  original, 
15  talents,  or  about  2906Z.  sterling. 

The  library  of  the  Museum  was  un- 
fortunately destroyed  daring  the  war 
of  Julius  Csesar  with  the  Alexandrians. 
For,  in  order  to  prevent  his  ag^ssors 
cutting  off  his  communication  with  the 
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sea,  being  obliged  to  set  fire  to  the 
Egyptian,  or,  as  Plutarch  says,  his  own, 
fleet,  the  flames  accidentally  caught 
some  of  the  houses  on  the  port,  and, 
spreading  thence  to  the  quarter  of  the 
Bruchion,  burnt  the  library,  and  thi'eat- 
ened  destruction  to  the  whole  of  the 
Museum  and  the  adjoining  buildings. 
The  Museum  itself  escaped,  but  me 
famous  library,  consisting  of  400,000 
volumes,  which  had  cost  so  much 
ti*ouble  and  expense  for  ages  to  collect, 
was  lost  for  ever ;  and  in  it  doubtless 
some  very  valuable  works  of  antiquity, 
many  of  whose  names  may  even  be 
unknown  to  us. 

The  Museum  stood,  as  already  stated, 
in  the  quarter  of  the  Bruchion.  Ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  it  was  a  very  large 
building,  attached  to  the  palace,  sur- 
rounded by  an  exterior  peristyle,  or 
corridor,  for  walking;  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  philosophers  frequently 
taught  beneath  this  covered  space,  as 
in  the  stoa  of  Athens,  or  in  the  grove 
of  Academus.  It  is  difficult  now  to 
point  out  with  any  precision  its  exact 
site. 


The  Serapeum,  or  Serapeion,  was 
founded  by  Ptolemy  Soter,  as  re- 
ported by  Plutarch  and  others,  for 
the  reception  of  the  statue  of  Se- 
rapis,  a  foreign  deity  whose  worship 
was  introduced  from  Sinope.  It  stood 
in  that  part  of  the  ciiy  ^hich  had 
formerly  been  occupied  by  Bhaco- 
tis,  the  predecessor  of  Alexandria, 
'and  was  embellished  with  such  magni- 
ficence that  Ammianus  Marcellmus 
pronounces  it  unequalled  by  any 
building  in  the  world,  except  the 
Capitol  at  Eome.  It  appears  not  only 
to  have  contained  the  temple  of  the 
deity,  but  to  have  consisted,  like  the 
Museum,  of  several  distinct  parts,  such 
as  a  library  and  peristylar  halls,  adorned 
with  beautiful  works  of  art.  • 

The  Serapeum  subsisted  long  after 
the  introduction  of  Christianity  into 
Egypt,  as  the  last  hold  of  the  Pagans 
of  Alexandria.  Kor  did  it  lose  its 
importance,  as  Strabo  would  lead  us 
to  suppose,  from  the  number  of  rival 
temples,  or  the  increasing  consequence 


of  Kioopolis ;  and  it  continued  to  be 
their  chief  resort  until  finally  demo- 
lished by  order  of  Theodosius,  a.d.  389, 
when  the  votaries  of  the  cross  entirely 
subverted  the  ancient  religion  of  Egypt. 
M.  Ampere  says,  '"''  Le  Serapeum  etait 
le  Palladium  de  la  religion  Egyptienne, 
et  de  la  philosophie  Grecque.  A 
I'epoque  de  sa  destruction  il  repre'- 
sentaitralliancequetoutes  deux  avaient 
fini  par  former  centre  Tennemi,  la  reli- 
gion Chr^tienne."  The  building  and 
its  destruction  are  thus  described  by 
Gibbon.  The  temple  of  tierapis, 
'^  which  rivalled  the  pride  and  magni- 
ficence of  the  Capitol,  was  erected  on 
the  spacious  summit  of  an  artificial 
mount,  raised  one  hundred  steps  above 
the  level  of  the  a^'acent  parts  of  the 
city;  and  the  interior  cavity  was 
strongly  supported  by  arches,  and  dis- 
tributed into  vaults  and  subterraneous 
apartments.  The  consecrated  build- 
ings were  surrounded  by  a  quadran- 
giSar  portico:  the  stately  halls,  the 
exquisite  statues,  displayed  the  tri- 
umph of  the  arts;  and  the  treasures 
of  ancient  leeiming  were  preserved  in 
the  famous  Alexandrian  library, 
which  had  arisen  with  new  splendour 
from  its  aedies." 

But  in  progress  of  time  the  animo- 
sity of  the  Christians  was  directed 
against  this  edifice ;  the  *■''  pious  indig- 
nation of  Theophilus"  could  no  longer 
tolerate  the  honours  paid  to  Serapis; 
•*and  the  insults  which  he  offered  to 
an  ancient  chapel  of  Bacchus  convinced 
the  Pagans  that  he  meditated  a  more 
important  and  dangerous  enterprise. 
In  the  tumultuous  capital  of  Egypt, 
the  slightest  provocation  was  sufficient 
to  inflame  a  civil  war.  The  votaries 
of  Serapis,  whose  strength  and  numbers 
were  much  inferior  to  those  of  their 
antagonists,  rose  in  arms  at  the  insti- 
gation of  the  philosopher  Olympius, 
who  exhorted  them  to  die  in  defence 
of  the  altars  of  the  gods.  These  Pa- 
gan fanatics  fortified  themselves  in  the 
temple,  or  rather  fortress  of  Serapis, 
repelled  the  besiegers  by  daring  sal- 
lies and  a  resolute  defence,  and,  by  the 
inhuman  cruelties  which  they  exer- 
cised on  tlieir  Cbristion  prisoners,  oh- 
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tained  the  last  consolation  of  despair. 
The  efforts  of  tke  prudent  magistrate 
were  usefully  exerted  for  the  esSiblish- 
ment  of  a  truce,  till  the  answer  of 
Theodoslus  should  determine  the  fate 
of  Serapis.  The  two  parties  assembled 
without  arms  in  the  principal  square ; 
and  the  imperial  rescript  was  publicly 
read.  But  when  a  sentence  of  destruc- 
tion against  the  idols  of  Alexandria 
was  pronounced,  the  Christians  set  up 
a  shout  of  joy  and  exultation,  whilst 
the  unfortunate  Pagans,  whose  fury 
had  given  way  to  consternation,  retired 
with  hasty  and  ^ent  steps,  and  eluded, 
by  their  dight  or  obscurity,  the  resent- 
ment of  &eir  enemies.  Theophilus 
proceeded  to  demolish  the  temple  of 
Serapis,  without  any  other  difficulties 
than  those  which  he  found  in  the 
weight  and  solidity  of  the  materials; 
but  these  obstacles  proved  so  insupe- 
rable, that  he  was  obliged  to  leave 
the  foundations,  and  to  content  himself 
with  reducing  the  edifice  itself  to  a 
heap  of  rubbish ;  a  part  of  which  was 
soon  afterwards  cleared  awa^,  to  make 
room  for  a  church,  erected  in  honour 

of  the  Christian  martyrs The 

colossal  statue  of  Serapis  was  involved 
in  the  ruin  of  his  temple  and  religion. 
A  great  nimiber  of  plates  of  different 
metals,  artificially  joined  together, 
composed  the  majestic  figure  of  the 
deity,  who  touched  on  either  side  the 
walls  of  the  sanctuary.  The  huge 
idol  was  overthrown  and  broken  to 
pieces:  and  the  parts  of  Serapis  were 
ignominiously  dragged  through  the 
streets  of  Alexandria." 

The  library  of  the  Serapeum  was 
scarcely  less  famous  than  mat  of  the 
Museum.  Of  the  700,000  yolumes  of 
which  the  Alexandrian  library  as  a 
whole  consisted,  300,000  were  in  the 
Serapeum.  This  number  included  the 
200,000  volumes  belonging  to  the 
kings  of  Pergamus,  and  presented  to 
Cleopatra  by  Marc  Antony.  It  was  to 
prevent  liie  increase  of  the  Pergamus 
library  that  Ptolemy  Epiphanes  forbade 
the  exportation  of  the  Egyptian  papy- 
rus on  which  the  volumes  contained 
ia  it  were  written,  whereupon  "the 
copiers  employed  by  Eumenes,  king  of 
Pergamus,   wrote   tl^eir   books   upon 


sheepskins,  which  were  called  Charta 
Pergamena,  or  parchment,  from  the 
name  of  the  city  in  which  they  were 
written.  Thus  our  own  two  words, 
parchment  from  PargamtM,  and  yayer 
from  yapyrw,  remain  as  monuments 
of  the  rivalry  in  bookmaking  between 
the  two  kings. 

The  collection  in  the  Serapeum  was 
also  exposed  to  severe  losses,  at  a  sub- 
sequent period,  during  the  trouble 
that  occurred  in  the  Soman  empire. 
Many  of  the  books  are  supposed  to 
have  been  destroyed  on  those  occa- 
sions, particularly  at  the  time  when 
the  Serapeum  was  attacked  by  the 
Christians;  and  Orosius  says  he  was 
at  that  time  a  witness  of  its  empty 
shelves.  We  may,  however,  conclude 
that  these  losses  were  afterwards  in 
some  degree  repaired,  and  the  number 
of  its  volumes  still  further  increased ; 
though  later  contributions  were  pro- 
bably not  of  the  same  importance  as 
those  of  an  earlier  period :  and  Gibbon 
goes  so  far  as  to  suppose  that,  if  the 
library  was  really  destroyed  by  Amer, 
its  content  were  confined  to  the  pro- 
ductions of  an  age  when  religious  con- 
troversy constituted  the  principal  occu- 
pation of  the  Alexandrians.  **  And,'* 
adds  the  historian,  "  if  the  ponderous 
mass  of  Arian  and  Monophysite  con- 
troversy were  indeed  consiuned  in  the 
public  oaths,  a  philosopher  may  allow, 
with  a  smile,  that  it  was  ultimately 
devoted  to  the  benefit  of  mankind.'* 
But,  notwithstanding  the  injuries  sus- 
tained by  the  Serapeum,  during  those 
tumults  which  ruined  so  many  of  the 
monuments  of  Alexandria,  which  con- 
yerted  every  public  building  into  a 
citadel,  and  subjected  the  whole  city 
to  the  hpirors  of  internal  war,  many, 
doubtless,  of  the  ancient  yolumes  stUl 
remained  within  its  precincts ;  and  the 
Caliph  Omar  will  for  ever  bear  the 
odium  of  having  devoted  to  destruction 
that  library,  whose  numerous  volumes 
are  said  to  have  suf&ced  for  six  months 
fbr  the  use  of  the  4000  baths  of  this 
immense  city. 

It  is  related  of  John  the  Gramma- 
rian, the  last  disciple  of  Ammonius, 
Burnamed  Philoponus  from  his  labo- 
rious studies  of  grammar  and  pliilo- 
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Bophy,  that  having  been  admitted  to 
the  friendship  of  ^ner^  the  lieutenant 
of  the  Caliph  Omar,  he  took  advan- 
tage of  his  intimacy  with  the  Arab 
general  to  ioteroede  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  library  of  the  captured  city, 
which  ''alone,  among  the  spoils  of 
Alexandria,  had  not  been  appropriated 
by  the  visit  and  the  seal  of  the  con- 
queror. Amrou  (Amer)  was  inclined 
to  gratify  the  wish  of  the  grammarian, 
but  his  rigid  integrity  refused  to  alien- 
ate the  minutest  object  without  the 
consent  of  the  caliph ;  and  the  answer 
of  Omar,  inspired  by  the  ignorance  of 
a  fanatic,  *If  these  writings  of  the 
Greeks  agree  with  the  Book  of  Grod, 
they  are  useless,  and  need  not  be  pre- 
served ;  if  they  disagree,  they  are  per- 
nicious, and  ought  to  be  destroyed,' " 
doomed  them  to  destruction.  Such  was 
the  sentence  said  to  have  been  pro- 
nounced by  the  impetuous  Omar.  The 
Moslems,  however,  to  this  day,  deny 
its  truth;  and  Gibbon  observes,  that 
"  the  solitary  report  of  a  stranger 
(Abulpharagius),  who  wrote  at  the 
end  of  600  years,  on  the  confines  of 
Media,  is  overbalanced  by  the  silence 
of  two  annalists  of  a  more  early  date, 
both  Christians,  both  natives  of  Egypt, 
and  the  most  ancient  of  whom,  the 
patriarch  Eutychus,  has  amply  de- 
scribed the  conquest  of  Alexandria." 
But  the  admission  of  some  Arab 
writers,  cited  by  the  learned  De  Sacy 
in  his  notes  on  Abd-el-Atif,  seems  to 
confirm  the  truth  of  Omar's  vandal- 
ism; the  authorities  of  Makrizi  and 
Ab,d-el-Atif  are  of  considerable  weight, 
notwithstanding  the  silence  even  of 
contemporary  Christian  annalists;  and 
whilst  we  regret  the  destruction  of  this 
library,  we  may  wish,  with  M.  Rey 
Dussueil,  that  the  capture  of  Alex- 
andria had  happened  half  or  a  whole 
Qentury  later;  when,  instead  of  de- 
stroyers, the  Arabs  assumed  the  cha- 
racter of  preservers  of  ancient  litera- 
ture. 

The  Cassareum  or  temple  of  CsBsar,  is 
marked  by  the  two  obelisks  (called 
Cleopatra's  Needles),  which  Phny  tells 
us  ''stood  on  the  port  at  the  temple 
of  CflBsar.**  Near  this  spot,  according 
to  Strabo,  was  the  palace  of  the  kings 


on  the  point  called  Lochias,  on  the 
left  of  the  great  harbour,  which  is  the 
same  as  the  headland  behind  the  mo- 
dern FharUlon.  The  tombs  of  the 
kings,  also,  stood  in  this  district,  and 
formed  part  of  the  palace  under  the 
name  of  *^86ma"  In  this  enclosure 
the  Ptolemies  were  buried,  as  well  as 
the  founder  of  the  city,  whoso  body, 
having  been  brought  to  Egypt,  and 
kept  at  Memphis  while  the  tomb  was 
preparing,  was  taken  thence  to  Alex- 
andria, and  deposited  in  the  royal 
cemetery. 

Arab  tradition  has  long  continued 
to  record  the  existence  of  the  tomb  of 
Alexander;  and  Leo  Africanus  men- 
tions a  "  small  edifice  standing  in  the 
midst  of  the  mounds  of  Alexander, 
built  like  a  chapel,  remarkable  for  the 
tomb  where  the  body  of  the  great 
prophet  and  king,  Alexander,  is  pre- 
served. It  is  highly  honoured  by  the 
Moslems;  and  a  great  concourse  of 
strangers  from  foreign  lands  who,  with 
feelings  of  religious  veneration,  visit 
this  tomb,  often  leave  there  many  cha- 
ritable donations."  The  building  tra- 
ditionally reported  to  be  the  tomb  of 
Alexander,  was  found  by  Mr.  Stoddart 
amidst  the  mounds  of  the  old  dty.  It 
resembles  an  ordinsuy  Sheykh's  tomb, 
and  is  near  the  bath  to  the  west  of 
the  road  leading  from  the  Frank  quar- 
ter to  the  Pompey*s  Pillar  Gate.  But 
its  position  does  not  agree  with  the 
"  Soma,"  according  to  Strabo's  account ; 
and  the  authority  of  Arab  tradition 
cannot  always  be  trusted. 

The  sarcophagus,  said  to  have  been 
looked  upon  by  the  people  of  Alex- 
andria as  the  tomb  of  Iscander,  was 
token  by  the  French  from  the  mosk  of 
Athanasius,  and  is  now  in  the  British 
Museum :  but  as  the  hieroglyphics  on 
it  prove  it  to  have  belonged  to  an 
Egyptian  Pharaoh,  ite  authenticity 
must  be  considered  as  more  than 
doubtful. 

The  Island  of  Antirhodiis^  the  Posi- 
divm,  the  Timonium,  the  Emporiwm, 
the  ports  of  Eunostus  and  KibStuSt  and 
the  Necropolis  have  been  described  in 
Strabo's  account  given  at  p.  78. 

The  Panium,  or  Temple  of  Pan, 


Egypt. 

descril^ed  by  Strabo  as  an  artificial 
height,  in  the  shape  of  a  top,  resem- 
bling a  stone  mound,  with  a  spiral 
ascent,  and  commanding  a  view  of  the 
whole  city,  was  supposed  by  Fococke 
to  have  been  marked  by  a  hill  within 
the  walls  behind  the  Frank  quarter, 
since  occupied  by  Fort  Cafiarelli, 
which  is  bmlt  on  ancient  substructions. 
Some  have  conjectured  it  to  have  been 
the  height  on  which  Pompey's  Pillar 
stands,  and  others  have  placed  it  on 
the  redoubt-hill  to  the  W.  of  that 
monument. 

The  GymnoHtim  stood  near  the  street 
which  extended  from  the  western  or 
Necropolis  Gate  to  that  on  the  Ganopic 
or  eastern  side;  which  were  distant 
&om  each  other  40  stadia,  the  street 
being  100  ft.  broad.  It  had  porticoes 
coveriDg  the  space  of  an  eighth  of  a 
mile,  of  which  Pococke  conjectures 
the  granite  columns  near  the  main 
street  to  be  the  remains.  The  Forum 
he  places  between  this  and  the  sea; 
and  he  attempts  to  fix^the  site  of  the 
Necropolis  Gate  on  the  S.  of  the  pre- 
sent town.  Two  large  streets  were  a 
few  years  ago  clearly  traced,  as  well 
as  the  spot  where  they  intersected 
each  other  at  right  angles.  One  of 
these  was  probably  the  street  men- 
tioned by  Strabo  as  running  from  the 
Mareotic  or  Sun  Gate  to  the  sea ;  the 
other,  though  not  the  corresponding 
cross  main  street,  was  one  of  some 
consequence,  as  is  proved  bv  the  co- 
lumns and  the  remains  of  Duildings 
that  could  then  be  seen  throughout  its 
course :  and  if  there  is  a  difficulty  in 
ascribing  these  or  other  ruins  to  any 
particular  edifice,  it  may  readily  1>e 
accounted  for  in  a  city  which,  as  Di- 
odorus  observes,  contained  a  succession 
of  temples  and  splendid  mansions. 

Outside  the  modem  walls,  and  at 
the  extreme  N.£.  comer  of  the  old 
city,  was  the  Jews'  quarter,  or  Be^io 
Judaeorum,  separated  nom  the  Bmchion 
by  its  own  wall:  and  though  not  so 
extensive  as  some  would  lead  us  to  sup- 
pose, it  was  inhabited  by  a  large  popu- 
lation, governed  by  its  own  Ethnarch, 
and  enjoyin«:  great  privileges  granted 
at  various  times  by  the  Ceesars.    Its 
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site  was  between  the  palaces  and  the 
modem  tomb  of  Sheykh  Shaktbek, 
and  near  this  is  the  Jewish  cemetery 
at  the  present  day. 

The  Bosetta  Gate  is  the  eastern 
entrance  of  the  large  walled  circuitj 
which  lies  to  ^e  S.  and  S.E.  of  the 
modem  town.  The  space  it  encloses 
is  about  10,000  ft.  long,  by  3200  in  the 
broadest,  and  1600  in  the  narrowest 
part.  Till  lately  it  was  a  large  unin- 
habited area,  whose  gloomy  mounds 
were  only  varied  here  and  there  by 
the  gardens  or  villas  of  the  Franks, 
and  other  inhabitants  of  Alexandria; 
but  now  that  the  Saracenic  walls  of 
the  town  have  been  removed,  and  this 
once  vacant  space  is  daily  becoming 
occupied  by  streets,  churches,  and  de- 
tached houses,  it  may  once  more  be 
looked  upon  as  part  of  Alexandria. 
The  site  of  the  old  Ganopic  Ga.te  lay 
very  much  further  to  the  E.  than  the 
modem  entrance  on  that  side.  Indeed 
the  circuit  has  been  so  much  dimi- 
nished, that  the  latter  stands  on  what 
was  once  part  of  the  street  leading'  to 
the  Ganopic  Gate,  whose  site  was  about 
half  a  mile  farther  to  the  eastward. 
The  wall  of  the  ancient  city,  on  that 
side,  passed  under  the  lofty  mounds 
occupied  by  the  French  lines  before 
the  battle  of  Alexandria ;  and  the  re- 
mains of  masonry,  its  evident  line  of 
direction,  and  the  termination  of  the 
mounds  of  the  town  in  that  part,  suffi- 
ciently show  its  position. 

3.  Present  Bemainb  of  Ancient 
Alexandbia. — Of  the  magnificent  city 
described  by  Strabo  it  may  be  said  that 
hardly  a  vestige  remains.  The  two 
obelisks,  one  erect  and  one  Mien,  com- 
monly called  CUopatra*8  Needles,  are 
the  only  striking  relics  of  what  he  saw. 
These  obelisks  stood  originally  at 
Heliopolis,  but  were  brought  to  Alex- 
andria in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  (a.d. 
14-37),  and  set  up  in  front  of  the  tem- 
ple of  GfiBsar,  or  the  Gaesarium,  which 
the  Alexandrians  had  erected  in  honour 
of  the  emperor.  Another  account  in- 
deed assigns  the  erection  of  this  temple 
to  Gleopatra,  to  commemorate  the  birth 
of  her  son  by  Julius  Gsesar ;  and  if  this 
story  were  tme  it  would  explain  the 
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origin  of  the  traditional  name.  The 
obelisks  are  of  red  granite  of  Syene, 
and  are  respectively,  the  standing  one 
71  ft.  high,  the  fallen  one  66  ft. ;  the 
diameter  of  both  at  the  base  is  the 
same,  7  ft.  7  in.  Among  the  hiero- 
glyphs carved  on  them  are  the  names 
of  Thothmes  III.,  Bameses  II.,  and 
8ethi  n.,  his  successor.  The  fallen 
obelisk  was  given  by  Mohammed  Ali  to 
the  English,  who  were  desirous  of  re- 
moving it  to  England  as  a  record  of 
their  successes  in  Egypt,  and  of  the 
glorious  termination  of  the  campaign 
of  1801.  The  Pasha  even  offered  to 
transport  it  &ee  of  expense  to  the 
shore,  and  put  it  on  board  any  vessel 
or  raft  which  might  be  sent  to  remove 
it;  but  the  project  has  been  wisely 
abandoned,  and  cooler  deliberation  has 
pronoimced  that,  from  its  mutilated 
state,  and  the  obliteration  of  many  of 
the  hieroglyphics  by  ex{)osure  to  the 
sea-air,  it  is  unworthy  the  expense  of 
removal.  It  is  now  entirely  covered 
with  dfbrU. 

Just  beyond  the  obeUsks  to  the  E. 
are  the  ruins  of  an  old  round  tDwer, 
commonly  called  the  *^  Boman  tower," 
though  from  its  position  at  the  comer 
of  the  wall  just  where  it  turns  south- 
ward, and  the  style  of  its  architecture, 
it  belongs  more  properly  to  the  early 
Arab  period. 

The  most  striking  monumental  relic 
of  Alexandria  is  ti^e  column  errone- 
ously called  Pompetfs  Pillar,  It  stands 
near  the  Mohammedan  burial-place  on 
an  eminence  which  was  probably  the 
highest  ground  of  the  ancient  city. 
It  consists  of  a  capital,  shaft,  base,  and 
pedestal,  which  last  reposes  on  sub- 
structions of  smaller  blocks,  once  be- 
longing to  older  monuments,  and  pro- 
bably brought  to  Alexandria  for  the 
purpose.  On  one  is  the  name  of  the 
first  Psammetichus. 

Its  substructions  were  evidently  once 
under  the  level  of  the  ground,  and 
formed  part  of  a  paved  area,  the  stones 
of  which  have  been  removed  (probably 
to  serve  as  materials  for  more  recent 
buildings),  leaving  onlv  those  beneath 
the  column  itself,  to  the  great  ti^  of 
the  monument. 

The  total  height  of  the  column  is 


98  a  9  in.,  the  shaft  is  73  /t.,  the 
circumference  29  ft.  8  in.,  and  the 
diameter  at  the  top  of  the  capital 
16  ft.  6  in.  The  shaft  of  beautiful  red 
granite,  highly  nolished,  is  elegant  and 
of  good  style,  but  the  capital  and  pe- 
destal are  of  inferior  workmanship  and 
unfinished,  and  it  is  probable  that, 
while  the  column  itself  was  of  an  early 
period,  the  capital  was  added  at  the 
time  when  the  pillar  as  it  stands  was 
erected  as  a  monument  in  honour  of 
the  emperor  Diocletian.  That  it  was 
intended  to  serve  this  purpose  is  ap- 
parently proved  by  tne  following 
Greek  inscription : — 

TON  TIMIOTATON  AYTOKPATOPA 
TON  nOAlOYXON  AAESANAPEIAC 
AIOKAHTIANON  TON  ANIKHTON 
nOYBAlOC  EnAPXOC  AHYirTOy 

That  the  people  of  Alexandria  should 
erect  a  similar  monument  in  honour^'of 
Diocletian  is  not  surprising,  since  he 
had  on  more  than  one  occasion  a  claim 
to  their  gratitude,  ^^  having  granted 
them  a  public  allowanoe  of  com  to  the 
extent  of  two  millions  of  medimni,'* 
and  ^*  after  he  had  taken  the  city  by 
siege  when  in  revolt  against  him, 
having  checked  the  fury  of  his  soldiers 
in  their  promiscuous  massacre  of  the 
citizens."  It  is  more  probable,  however, 
that  this  column  silently  records  the 
capture  of  Alexandria  by  the  arms  of 
Diodetian  in  a.d.  296,  when  the  re- 
bellion of  Achilleus,  who  had  usurped 
for  5  years  the  imperial  title  and  dig- 
nities, had  obliged  him  to  lay  siege  to 
the  revolted  oify,  and  the  use  of  the 
epithet  wuairoy  "  tnwnctWc,"  applied 
to  the  emperor,  is  in  &vour  of  tlds 
opinion.  This  memorable  siege,  ac- 
cording to  the  historian  of  the  Decline, 
lasted  eight  months;  when,  '' wasted 
by  the  sword  and  by  fire,  it  implored 
the  clemency  of  the  conqueror,  but 
experienced  the  full  extent  of  his 
severity.  Many  thousands  of  the 
citizens  perished  in  the  promiscuous 
slaughter,  and  there  were  few  ob- 
noxious persons  in  Egypt  who  escaped 
a  sentence  either  of  death  or  at  least  of 
exile." 

On  the  summit  is  a  circular  depres- 
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sion  of  considerable  size*  intended  to 
admit  the  base  of  a  statue,  as  is  usual 
on  monumental  columns;  and  at 
each  of  the  four  sides  is  a  cramp,  by 
which  it  was  secured:  and,  indeed,  in 
an  old  picture  or  plan  of  Alexandria, 
where  some  of  the  ancient  monuments 
are  represented,  is  the  figure  of  a  man 
standing  on  the  column.  An  Arab 
tradition  pretends  that  it  was  one  of 
four  columns  that  once  supported  a 
dome  or  other  building ;  out  little 
faith  is  to  be  placed  in  the  tales  of 
the  modem  inhabitants.  Macrisi  and 
Abd-el-ateef  state  that  it  stood  in 
a  stoa  surrounded  by  400  columns, 
where  the  library  was  that  Omar  or- 
dered to  be  burnt ;  which  (if  true) 
would  proYo  that  it  belonged  to  the 
Serapeum. 

In  the  hollow  space  to  the  8.W.  of 
this  column  is  the  site  of  an  ancient 
circus,  or  a  stadium;  from  which  the 
small  fort,  thrown  up  by  the  French 
on  the  adjoining  height,  received  the 
name  of  the  "  Circus  Eedoubt.**  The 
outhne  of  its  general  form  may  still  be 
traced. 

Not  the  least  remarkable  of  the  re- 
mains of  ancient  Alexandria  are  the  cis- 
terns constructed  beneath  the  houses 
for  storing  the  supply  of  water  with 
which  the  city  was  furnished  by  the 
Canopic  canal.  These  cistems  were 
often  of  considerable  size,  having  their 
roofs  supported  by  lows  of  columns, 
vaulted  in  brick  or  stone.  Being 
built  of  solid  materials,  and  well  stuc- 
coed, they  have  in  many  instances  re- 
mained perfect  to  this  day ;  and  some 
continue  even  now  to  be  used  for  the 
same  purpose  by  the  modem  inhabit- 
ants. The  water  is  received  into  them 
during  the  inundation,  and  the  cistern 
being  cleansed  erery  year,  previous  to 
the  admission  of  a  ^esh  supply,  the 
water  always  remains  pure  and  fresh. 
In  some,  steps  are  made  in  the  side ; 
in  others,  men  descend  by  an  opening 
in  the  roof,  and  this  serves  as  well  for 
lowering  them  by  ropes,  as  forfdraw- 
ing  out  the  water,  which  is  carried  on 
camels  to  the  city. 

Beservoirs  of  the  same  kind  are 
also  found  in  the  convents  that  stand 
on  the  site  of  the  old  town ;  and  se- 


veral wells  connected  with  them  may 
be  seen  outside  the  walls,  in  going  to- 
wards the  Mahmoodeeah  CansJ.  They 
show  the  direction  tskken  by  the  chan- 
nels that  conveyed  the  water  to  tiie 
cisterns  in  the  town.  One  set  of  them 
mns  parallel  to  the  eastern  exit  of  tiie 
Mahmoodeeah,  another  is  below  the  hill 
of  Pompey's  Pillar,  and  another  a 
little  less  than  half-way  from  this  to 
the  former  line.  It  was  by  means  of 
these  cisterns  that  Ganymedes,  during 
the  war  between  Julius  CsBsar  and  the 
Alexandrians,  contrived  to  distress  the 
Bomans,  having  turned  the  sea-water 
into  all  those  within  the  quarter  ih.ey 
occupied ;  an  evil  which  Osdsar  found 
great  difficulty  in  remedying,  by  the 
imperfect  substitute  of  wells. 

For  a  description  of  the  Catacombs, 
the  so-called  *^  Baths  of  Cleopatra," 
CsBsar's  Camp,  and  other  ruins  outside 
the  town,  see  hehw,  §  15. 

Little  now  remains  of  the  splendid 
edifices  of  Alexandria;  and  tiie  few 
columns,  and  traces  of  walls,  which  a 
few  years  a^o  rose  above  the  mounds 
are  no  longer  seen.  The  excavations 
carried  on  amidst  the  mounds  of  the 
old  town,  mostly  for  the  purpose  of  lay- 
ing the  foundations  of  modem  houses, 
occasionally  bring  to  light  a  few  relics, 
as  parts  of  statues,  large  columns,  and 
remains  of  masonry,  which  last,  if  pro- 
perly examined  and  planned  at  the 
time,  might  sejve  as  a  guide  to  the 
position  of  its  ancient  buildings ;  and 
whoever  has  an  opportunity  would  do 
well  to  mark  the  site  of  ruins  wherever 
they  are  found. 

4.  Population,  Ancient  and  Mo- 
dern.—According  to  the  account  of 
Alexandria,  given  by  Polybius,  the 
inhabitants  were,  in  his  time,  of  three 
kinds :  1,  The  Egyptians,  or  people  of 
the  country,  a  keen  and  civilised  race ; 
2,  The  mercenary  troops,  who  were 
nunierous  and  turbulent,  for  it  was  the 
custom  to  keep  foreign  soldiers  in  their 
pay,  who,  haying  arms  in  their  hands, 
were  more  ready  to  govern  than  to 
obey;  and,  3,  The  Alexandrians,  not 
very  decidedly  tractable,  for  similar 
reasons,  but  still  better  than  the  last; 
for,  haying  been  mixed  with  and  de- 
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Bcended  from  Greeks  who  had  settled 
there,  they  had  not  thrown  off  the 
customs  of  that  people.  This  part  of 
the  population  was,  however,  dwind- 
ling away,  more  especially  at  the  time 
when  Polybius  visited  Egypt  during 
the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Physeon;  who, 
in  consequence  of  some  seditious  pro- 
oeedingSy  had  attacked  the  people  on 
several  occasions  with  his  troops,  and 
had  destroyed  great  numbers  of  them. 
The  successors  of  Physeon  adminis- 
tered the  government  as  badly  or  even 
worse;  and  it  was  not  till  it  had 
passed  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Komans  that  the  condition  of  the  city 
was  improved. 

The  Alexandrians  continued,  even 
under  the  Bomans,  to  manifest  their 
turbulent  character :  and  Trebellius 
Pollio  tells  us  they  were  "of  so  im- 
petuous and  headlong  a  disposition, 
that  on  the  most  trifling  occasions  they 
were  enticed  to  actions  of  the  most 
dangerous  tendency  to  the  republic. 
Frequently,  on  account  of  an  omission 
of  civilities,  the  refusal  of  a  place  of 
honour  at  a  bath,  the  sequestration 
of  a  ballad,  or  a  cabbage,  a  slave's 
shoe,  or  other  objects  of  like  import- 
ance, they  have  shown  such  dangerous 
symptoms  of  sedition  as  to  require  the 
interference  of  an  armed  force.     So 

feneral,  indeed,  was  this  tumultuous 
isposition,  that,  when  the  slave  of  the 
then  Governor  of  Alexandria  happened 
to  be  beaten  by  a  soldier,  for  telling 
him  that  his  shoes  were  better  than  the 
soldier's,  a  multitude  immediately  col- 
lected before  the  house  of  ^milianus, 
the  commanding  officer,  armed  with 
every  seditious  weapon,  and  using 
furious  threats.  He  was  wounded  by 
stones ;  and  javelins  and  swords  were 
pointed  at  and  thrown  at  him." 

The  letter  of  Adrian  also  gives  a 
curious  and  far  from  favourable  account 
of  this  people  in  his  time;  which, 
though  extending  to  all  the  Egyptians, 
refers  particularly  to  the  Alexandrians, 
as  we  perceive  from  the  mention  of 
Serapis,  the  great  deity  of  their  city, 
*'  Adrian  Augustus,  to  the  Consul  Ser- 
vian, greeting: — I  am  convinced,  my 
friend  Servian,  that  all  the  inhabitants 
of  Egypt,of  wliom  you  made  honourable 


mention  to  me,  are  trifling,  wavering, 
and  changing  at  every  change  of  public 
rumour.  The  worshippers  of  Serapis 
are  Christians,  and  those  who  call 
themselves  followers  of  Christ  pay  their 
devotions  to  Serapis;  everv  chief  of 
a  Jewish  synagogue,  every  Samaritan, 
each  Christian  priest,  the  mathema- 
ticians, soothsayers,  and  physicians  in 
the  gymnasia,  ul  acknowledge  Serapis. 
The  patriarch  himself,  whenever  he 
goes  into  Egypt,  is  obliged  by  some 
to  worship  Serapis,  by  others  Christ. 
The  people  are,  of  all  others,  the  most 
inclined  to  sedition,  vain  and  insolent. 
Alexandria  is  opulent,  wealthy,  popu- 
lous, without  an  idle  inhabitant.  They 
have  one  god  (Serapis),  whom  the 
Christians,  Jews,  and  Gentiles  worship. 
I  could  wish  that  the  city  practised 
a  purer  morality,  and  showed  itself 
worthy  of  its  pre-eminence  in  size 
and  cUgnity  over  the  whole  of  Egypt. 
I  have  conceded  to  it  every  point;  I 
have  restored  its  ancient  privileges ;  and 
have  conferred  on  it  so  many  more,  that 
when  I  was  there  I  received  the  thanks 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  immediately 
on  my  departure  they  complimented 
my  son  Verus.  You  have  heard,  too, 
what  they  said  about  Antoninus:  I  wish 
them  no  other  curse  than  that  they 
may  be  fed  with  their  own  chickens, 
which  are  hatched  in  a  way  I  am 
ashamed  to  relate.  I  have  forwarded 
to  you  three  drinking-cups,  which  have 
the  property  of  changing  their  colour." 

A!s  in  former  times,  the  inhabitants 
are  in  appearance  and  character  a 
mixed  race,  from  the  coast  of  Barbary, 
and  all  parts  of  Egypt,  with  Turlcs, 
Albanians,  Syrians,  Greeks,  Jews, 
Copts,  and  Armenians,  independent  of 
Frank  settlers. 

The  population  of  Alexandria,  which 
from  half  a  million  or  more  in  the  days 
of  the  Ptolemies  and  the  CsBsars  had 
diminished  at  the  end  of  the  last  cen- 
tury to  6000,  has  been  very  rapidly 
recovering  its  numbers  under  Moham- 
med Ali  and  his  successors.  Accord- 
ing to  the  last  official  return  of  1872, 
it  is  estimated  at  about  220,000,  of 
whom  three-fourths  are  native  and  one- 
fourth  foreign.  These  latter  are  thus 
divided : — 
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Greeks 21,000 

Italians '  .     .  U.ooo 

French 10,000 

i^llsb  and  Maltese    .     .     .  5,000 

Germans  and  Swiss      .     .     .  4,500 

Various  nations 500 

But  no  great  faith  can  be  placed  in  the 
accuracy  of  these  figures,  and  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  so -called 
European  population  is  essentially  a 
floating  one. 


5.  Climate. — Several  ancient  writ- 
ers, as  Diodorus,  Strabo,  Ammianus 
Maicellinus,  Quintus  Curtius,  and  even 
Gelsus,  speak  of  the  climate  of  Alex- 
andria as  healthy,  with  a  temperature 
both  cool  and  salubrious.  This  Strabo 
attributes  to  the  admission  of  the  Nile 
water  into  the  Lake  Mareotis,  and  ap- 
parently not  without  reason ;  since  it 
is  notorious  that  the  fevers  prevalent 
there  are  owing  to  exhalations  from 
it ;  and  medical  men  have  lately  re- 
commended that  the  Nile  water  should 
be  freely  admitted  into  it,  to  remedy 
this  evil.  At  the  close  of  the  last 
century  this  lake  was  nearly  dry ;  but 
during  the  contest  between  the  !^glish 
and  French  at  Alexandria,  the  sea  was 
let  into  it  by  the  former,  in  order  to 
impede  the  communication  of  the  be- 
sieged with  Cairo,  and  cut  off  the 
supply  of  fresh  water  from  the  city; 
and  it  is  now  once  more  a  lake. 

The  temperature  of  Alexandria  is 
kept  tolerably  cool  even  in  summer, 
the  thermometer  seldom  ranging  above 
86°  Fahr.,  by  the  N.W.  winds  from 
the  sea,  but  at  the  same  time  there  is 
a  moisture  and  dampness  in  the  air 
produced  by  the  same  cause,  especiiUly 
at  night,  which  are  very  trying  to 
many  constitutions ;  and  the  disagree- 
able smell  from  the  marshes  of  the 
lake,  which  are  peculiarly  offensive 
whenever  the  wind  sets  from  the  S.E., 
is  not  suggestive  of  health.  In  the 
early  months  of  the  year  a  great  deal 
of  rain  generally  fieills  all  along  the 
Egyptian  coast,  and  the  exhalation 
caused  by  the  effect  of  a  hot  sun  on 
the  morass  of  mud,  into  which  a  heavy 
downpour  soon  converts  the  streets  of 


Alexandria,  renders  a  residence  in  the 
town  at  that  period  unwholesome  as 
well  as  unpleasant.  This  cause  of  un- 
healthinesswill,  however,  be  in  a  great 
measure  removed  when  the  paving  of 
the  streets  shall  have  been  completed 
throughout  the  town. 


6.  GovEBNMENT. — The  city  of  Alex- 
andria forms  an  independent  govern- 
ment apart  from  the  province  in  which 
it  is  situated.  It  has  its  own  governor, 
who  is  assisted  in  all  matters  relating 
to  the  internal  administration  of  the 
town  by  a  municipal  coimcil.  The 
formation  of  this  body  is  of  very  recent 
date.  It  is  composed  of  half  natives 
and  half  Europeans ;  and,  if  the  objects 
for  which  it  was  established  can  be 
thoroughly  carried  out,  it  will  contri- 
bute very  essentially  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  town,  and  the  general 
well-being  of  the  inhabitants.  But  as, 
unfortunately,  it  is  impossible  for  it  to 
fulfil  many  of  its  functions  without 
interfering  with  the  privileges  and  im- 
munities so  long  claimed  and  enjoyed 
by  Europeans,  its  work  of  reform  is 
necessarily  limited  and  partial.  Every 
foreigner  accused  of  a  criminal  offence 
has  to  be  indicted  in  the  consular  court 
of  the  nation  of  which  he  is  a  citizen. 
It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  labour  and 
difficulty  involved  in  dealing  with 
criminals,  when  the  accused,  instead 
of  being  tried  at  once  by  a  recognised 
court,  has  to  be  brought  before  }Sa  own 
consular  court.  When  it  is  remem- 
bered, too,  that  there  are  17  of  these 
courts,  and  that  in  many  of  them  the 
administration  of  justice  is  thoroughly 
corrupt,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  mimi- 
cipal  council  find  their  task  a  hard  one, 
and  that  their  endeavour,  by  means  of 
their  police,  to  enforce  their  regulations 
is  productive  of  constant  difficulties 
between  the  Egyptian  Government 
and  the  different  consular  authorities. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  in  a  town  like 
Alexandria,  swarming  with  the  scum 
of  all  the  countries  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, some  supreme  local  authority, 
with  entirely  independent  action,  is 
necessary.    The  reform  introduced  by 
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the  establishment  of  the  new  mixed 
tribunals  for  the  settlement  of  all  civil 
cases  in  which  natives  and  foreigners, 
and  foreigners  of  different  nationalities 
are  concerned,  is  a  decided  step  in  the 
right  durection. 

The  citjr  is  divided  into  quarters, 
each  presided  over  by  a  Sheykh,  by 
whom  all  small  matters  are  settled. 
The  more  serious  criminal  cases  are 
sent  to  the  zaptieh,  or  chief  police  office, 
for  decision  by  the  prefect  of  police. 
But  if  the  delinquent  be  a  foreigner 
he  must,  as  explained  before,  be 
taken  before  his  own  consul,  to  be 
dealt  with  according  to  the  laws  of  his 
own  coimtry.  There  is  very  little 
crime  among  the  natives.  The  Franks, 
as  they  are  called,  are  the  chief  offend- 
ers against  law  and  order;  and,  un- 
fortunately, that  section  of  tliem  which 
is  at  once  the  most  numerous  and  the 
most  lawless ;  the  Greeks,  enjoys  also, 
owing  to  the  corrupt  and  inefficient 
state  of  its  consular  court,  the  greatest 
immunity  from  punishment.  Suits 
between  natives  in  which  property  is 
involved  are  decided  by  the  Makke- 
meh,  or  Cadi's  court*  The  new  mixed 
tribunals,  composed  of  Europeans  and 
natives,  the  former  being  in  the  majo- 
rity, take  cognizance  of  all  civil  cases 
between  foreigners  and  natives,  and 
foreigners  of  different  nationaUties ; 
%  but  when  the  parties  to  the  suit  aie  of 
the  same  foreign  nationality,  the  case 
is  decided  in  their  own  considar  court. 
Among  the  natives  every  trade  and 
profession  has  its  Sheykh,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  collect  the  taxes,  and  be  an- 
swerable for  the  good  conduct  of  the 
different  members.  Foreigners  are 
exempt  from  taxation. 


7.  Commerce  and  Industry. — The 
importance  of  the  commerce  of  Alex- 
andria in  ancient  times  has  been 
already  spoken  of.  At  the  present 
day  its  carrying  trade  is  very  con- 
siderable. '  According  to  published 
returns  the  value  of  the  exports  during 
the  ten  years  from  1863  to  1872 
amounted  to  115,621,7302.,  of  which 


the  large  share  of  89,644,994^.  was  to 
England.  The  principal  articles  of  ex- 
port are — cotton  (principally  to  Eng- 
land), cotton  seed  (ditto),  beans 
(ditto),  com,  sugar  (ditto  and  France), 
gums  (principally  to  England),  coffee 
(ditto  France),  ivory,  wool,  linseed,  and 
mother-of-pearl. 

The  same  returns  give  the  value  of 
the  imports  for  the  ten  years  from 
1863  to  1872  at  52,718,3662.  of  which 
23,170,5542.  was  from  England.  Among 
the  principal  articles  of  import  are — 
manufactured  goods  (principally  from 
England),  wood  (principally  from  Tur- 
key, Austria,  and  Italy),  coal  (princi- 
pally from  England),  oils  (ditto  Eng- 
land, Italy,  Turkey,  and  France), 
wines  and  liqueurs  (ditto  France), 
raw  silk,  salt  provisions  and  vegetables, 
firuits,  and  marbles  and  stones. 

As  is  seen  by  the  above  statement, 
the  greater  part  of  the  trade  of  the 
port  is  with  England. 

The  principal  native  industries  of 
Alexandria  are  embroidery  in  gold  and 
silk,  weaving  of  cotton  e^mM  for 
native  use,  manufacture  of  pipe-stems, 
tobacco,  arms,  &c.,  native  saddlery, 
dyeing,  &c.  The  principal  European 
industries  are  manufacture  of  Italian 
paste,  starch,  soap,  gas,  candles,  oil,  &c. 


8.  Ports,  Gates,  Walls.-— Mention 
has  already  been  made  of  the  two 
poHs  possessed  by  Alexandria,  the 
Eastern  or  Great  ^i^rbour,  now  called 
the  New  Port,  and  the  Western  or 
Eunostus  E^bour,  now  called  the 
Old  Port ;  and  we  have  seen  that  they 
were  formerly  separated  by  the  Hepta- 
stadium,  and  had  a  communication 
by  bridges  which  formed  part  of  that 
mole.  The  Sastem  or  New  Port  has 
long  been  disused  except  by  small 
native  vessels,  being  completely  ex- 
posed to  the  winds  from  the  north, 
and  encumbered  with  rocks  and  shoals. 
There  are  no  vestiges  of  the  two  moles 
which,  running,  the  one  from  the 
Pharos,  the  other  ftom  the  Pharillon, 
formerly  sheltered  this  port.  From  the 
advent  of  the  Arab  conquerors  until 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
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however,  it  had  been  appropriated  to 
the  yessels  of  Ghristiali  states;  no 
Christian  vessel  being  permitted  to 
enter  the  Western  or  Old  Port,  which 
was  reserved  exclusively  for  Turkish 
vessels,  unless  compelled  to  do  so  by 
stress  of  weather ;  and  then  they  were 
forced  to  go  roimd  as  soon  as  an  op- 
portunity offered.  It  was  in  conse- 
quence of  this  custom  that  aU  the 
houses  of  the  Europeans,  constituting 
the  Frank  quarter,  were  built  on  that 
side  of  the  city.  The  privilege  of 
using  the  old  harbour  and  tlSat  of 
riding  on  horseback  were  obtained  by 
the  English,  for  all  Europeans,  on 
evacuating  Alexandria. 

The  Western  Eiarbowr,  EunostuSf 
has 'been  described  in  the  account  of 
the  landing  at  Alexandria,  p.  70.  On 
the  completion  of  the  breakwater  in 
1873  a  scale  of  harbour  dues  was  put 
in  force  based  on  that  in  use  in  the 
port  of  LiverpooL  It  is  expected 
that  the  new  quays  and  mole  will  be 
finished  in  1876.  The  total  tonnage  of 
vessels  entering  the  harbour  during 
1872,  vessels  of  war  excepted,  was 
1,238,740;  and  of  vessels  leaving,  ves- 
sels of  war  excepted,  1,276,492.  In  the 
harbour  is  a  magnificent  floating  dock 
nearly  500  feet  long  and  100  feet  broad, 
and  capable  of  supporting  a  weight  of 
10,000  tons. 

The  four  principal  gtUes  of  Alex- 
andria were  the  Oanopio  on  the  east, 
the  Necropolis  Gkte  on  the  west,  and 
those  of  the  Sun  and  Moon  at  the  two 
ends  of  the  street  that  ran  from  the 
sea  to  the  lake.  As  you  looked  up  the 
latter  street,  tiie  ships  in  the  Great 
Harbour  were  seen  beyond  the  Gkite 
of  the  Moon  on  one  side,  and  those  in 
the  Mareotic  port  on  the  other;  the 
two  streets  intersecting  each  other  at 
right  angles. 

The  site  of  the  Canopic  Ghite  is 
probably  to  be  found  some  1200  yards 
to  the  east  of  the  modem  Bosetta 
Gate,  near  the  Telegraph  tower.  No 
portion  of  the  ancient  circuit  now 
remains,  and  even  the  old  Arab  wall 
has  been  entirely  removed  to  make 
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way  for  the  increasing  size  of  Alex- 
andria. 

The  preset  toallst  enclosing  a  por- 
tion of  the  mouhds  of  the  old  city, 
were  built  in  1811,  by  Mohammed  Ali, 
but  they  were  probably  based  on  older 
foundations.  They  are  well  built  and 
of  great  thickness,  but  have  lately 
been  destroyed  in  parts  to  make  way 
for  improvements.  The  principal  gate 
is  the  Bosetta  Gate,  strongly  fortified 
with  a  double  diixih.  and  five  bastions. 
Fort  Oaffarelli  and  Fort  Napoleon 
inside  the  town,  with  numerous  other 
fortifications  outside,  are  the  principal 
defences. 


9.  Stbsbts,  Pubuo  Plaoiss,  ako 
Buildings. — Street  nomenclature  at 
Alexandria  is  of  a  veiy  motiey  charac- 
ter, Arabic,  French,  English,  Italian, 
and  other  names,  having  been  given 
apparentiy  according  to  the  caprice 
of  individuals ;  and,  to  make  the  con* 
fasion  worse,  the  names  are  conti- 
nually being  changed.  Lately,  in- 
deed, the  Government  has  given 
names  to  the  principal  places  and 
streets,  and  in  some  instances  these 
names  have  been  written  up,  but  it  is 
very  conunon  to  find  people  stiU 
calling  them  by  the  old  name,  or  by 
some  name  which  to  them  is  more 
familiar;  e,  9.,  the  large  square  which 
used  to  be  called  the  Place  des  Consuls, 
is  now  properly  named  the  Place 
Meh^et  Ali,  but  English  people 
generally  call  it  the  Great  Square. 
This  square  is  the  European  centre  of 
Alexandria.  In  it  are  situated  the 
principal  hotels,  shops,  bankers'  and 
merclumts'  offices.  At  the  N.E. 
comer  is  the  English  church,  and  on 
the  same  side  is  the  French  Oonsulate, 
a  large  handsome-looking  building. 
The  houses  are  all  built  in  large 
blocks  called  OkeUes,  Becent  im- 
provements have  made  the  interior 
of  the  square  a  very  pleasant  pro- 
menade, shaded  by  trees  and  well 
provided  with  seats.  At  each  end 
is  a  large  fountain ;  and  in  the  centre 
a  statue  of  the  great  Mohammed  Ali. 
The  other  principal  open  space  is  the 
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Square  Ibrahim,  or,  as  it  is  some- 
times called,  the  Place  de  TEglise, 
from  the  Boman  Catholic  church 
which  occupies  the  S.E.  side  of  it. 
On  the  same  side  are  Abbat's  Hotel, 
and  the  Egyptian  Post-office. 

Among  the  principal  streets  of  Alex- 
andria are  the  Rue  Oherif  Pasha,  a 
handsome  and  well-built  street  lead- 
ing from  the  Place  M^hemet  Ali  into 
the  road  to  the  Rosetta  Gate.    In  it 
are  the  houses  of  many  of  the  princi- 
pal merchants ;  and  in  the  afternoon 
it  presents  a  gay  and  animated  ap- 
pearance,   there    being    a    constant 
stream  of  carriages  to  and  from  the 
drive  by  the  canal.    Parallel  with  this 
street  are  the  Rue  Mehemet  Tewfik,  in 
which  is  the  English  Post-office  imme- 
diately on  the  right  after  leaving  the 
Square,  and  the  Rue  de  la  Mosquee 
d'Atarine,  both  leading  to  the  Boule- 
vard Ismail.    The  Rue  de  la  Mosquee 
d'Atarine   continues  from  the  other 
side  of  the  Square  Ibrahim  to  the  Rue 
Anastasi.     From  the  S.  side  of  the 
Place  M^dmet  Ali  the  Rue  Ibrahim 
extends  to  the  bridge  over  the  canal, 
and  is  the  direct  road  to  the  station ; 
and  the  Rue  Anastasi  leads  to  the 
open  space  in  which  is  Fort  Napoleon. 
Both  these  streets  pass  through  some 
of  the  lowest  parts  of  the  town.    The 
Rue  Ras-et-Teen  isja  long,  winding 
street,  leading  from  the  W.  end  of  the 
Place  Meliemet  Ali  to  the  Palace  of 
Ras-et-Teen :  from  it  branch  off  the 
streets  leading  to  the  harbour.    From 
the  N.   side  of  the    Place  Mehemet 
Ali   a  number  of  short  streets  lead 
down    to    the    sea.     Most    of  the 
English  business  houses  are^  in  this 
pai^;    and  one    of  the    streets  was 
called  Gracechurch   Street,  but  has 
now  received  officially  the  name  of 
the  Rue  de  TEglise  Anglaise  from  the 
English  church  whose  west  end  faces 
it.    Crossing  these  streets  is  the  Rue 
de  rObelisque,  following  the  bend  of 
the  Great  Harbour  up  to  the  Ramleh 
railway  station,  and   so  called  from 
passing  the  spot  where  Cleopatra's 
Needle    stands.     The  English  •  Con- 
sulate and  Telegraph  offices  are  in 
this  street.    The  road  leading  to  the 
Rosetta  Gate  is  called  the  Boulevard 


Ismail.  At  the  town  e^d  of  it  are  some 
handsome  houses,  and  the  Zizinia 
theatre.  It  has  been  thought  better  to 
give  the  names  of  the  streets  here  and 
in  the  map  in  French,  as,  wherever 
they  are  written  up,  it  is  usually  in  that 
language,  and  if  known  at  all  they  are 
more  likely  to  be  so  under  their 
French  title  than  under  any  other. 

Public  buildings  there  are  none  in 
Alexandria :  the  only  one  which  could 
even  by  courtesy  be  called  so  is  the 
Bourse,  a  rather  insignificant  block  of 
buildings,  at  the  comer  of  the  Rue  de 
la  Bourse  and  the  Rue  de  TOb^isque. 


10.  Canals.  There  are  but  slight 
vestiges  of  the  old  canals  of  Alex- 
andria. Mr.  Hamilton  mentions  the 
site  of  one  which  communicated  fix>m 
Lake  Mareotis  with  the  port.  The 
banks  and  channel  of  a  large  canal, 
running  from  the  lake  to  the  old 
harbour,  may  also  be  seen  about  half- 
way between  the  modem  city  and 
Maxdbut  point,  about  4  miles  to  the 
S.W.  of  the  modern  town,  and  little 
more  than  1^  mile  beyond  the  Cata- 
combs. It  is  6600  feet  long;  the 
high  mounds  on  either  side  are  about 
250  feet  apart;  and  the  breadth  of 
the  canal  itself  may  have  been  about 
80  feet.  There  is  also  the  bed  of  a 
small  channel  about  half-way  from 
the  town  and  the  Catacombs,  but 
probably  of  late  time ;  and  the  canal 
that  leads  from  the  Mahmoodeeah  to 
the  Rosetta  Gate,  and  enters  the  new 
port  near  the  lazzaretto,  is  a  modem 
work,  cut  through  the  walls  and  base- 
ments of  ancient  buildings.  One  old 
canal,  which  ran  into  the  sea  near  the 
basin,  or  KibStos,  may  have  been  that 
passmg  under  the  present  walls,  with- 
in the  westem  gate ;  but  the  Oanopic 
canal  was  on  the  east  of  the  town. 

The  modem  Mahmoodeeah  canal 
was  begun  by  Mohammed  Ali  in  1819, 
and  opened  on  Jan.  20,  1820.  It 
received  its  name  in  honour  of  the 
Sultan  Mahmood  II.  The  cost  is  said 
to  have  been  300,0002.;  and  250,000 
men  were  employed  about  one  year  in 
digging  it,  of  whom  20,000  perished 
by  accident,  hunger,  and  plague.    It 
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commences  at  the  village  of  Atfeh,  on 
the  Eosetta  branch  of  the  Nile,  and 
has  a  total  length  of  50  miles,  with  an 
average  width  of  about  100  feet.  A 
part  of  itsoonrse  is  identical  with  that 
of  the  ancient  Canoplc  branch  of  the 
Nile,  and  the  old  canal  of  Fooah, 
whidi  was  nsed  in  the  time  of  the 
Venetians  for  carrying  goods  to  Alex- 
andria, and  existed,  though  nearly 
dry,  in  Savary's  time,  a.d.  1777.  The 
right  bank  of  the  Mahmoodeeah  canal 
is  bordered  for  some  distance  with  the 
houses  and  gardens  of  the  wealthy 
inhabitants  of  Alexandria,  and  is  the 
fashionable  afternoon  promenade. 
The  gardens  belonging  to  the  Villa  of 
Mohajrram  Bey  and  &e  Villa  Pastre 
are  opened  to  the  public,  and  a  band 
plays  there  on  Sundays  and  Fridays. 
They  are  well  worth  seeing  for  the 
beauty  and  luxuriance  of  the  shrubs 
and  flowers,  and  there  are  pretty 
views  of  the  surrounding  country  to 
be  obtained  from  the  high  ground  at 
the  furthest  end  from  the  canal.  The 
Villa  and  garden  of  Moharram  Bey 
belong  to  the  Viceroy,  who  has  also  a 
palace  on  the  banks  of  the  canal,  com- 
monly called  No.  3  Palace. 


11.  MosKS,  Churches,  Convents. 
There  are  no  motiks  at  Alexandria 
which  in  themselves  contain  anything 
worth  seeing,  but  two  are  interesting 
as  marking  ancient  sites.  One  of  the 
mos^  is  called  '^of  1001  columns,*' 
according  in  number  with  the  fables 
of  tiie  1001  nights.  It  is  on  the  west 
side,  near  the  Gate  of  Necropolis,  now 
the  Gabari  Gate.  Pococke  observed 
in  it  four  rows  of  columns  firom  S.  to 
W.,  and  one  row  on  the  other  side; 
and  here,  he  says,  it  is  supposed  that 
the  church  of  St.  Mark  once  stood ; 
where  the  patriarch  formerly  lived; 
and  where  the  Evangelist  is  reported 
to  have  been  put  to  death.  This 
church  was  destroyed  by  the  Moslems 
in  the  reign  of  Melek  el  Kamel,  the 
son  of  Melek  Adel,  in  1219,  whilst 
the  Crusaders  were  besieging  Dami- 
etta,  for  fear  that  they  might  surprise 
Alexandria  and  make  a  fortress  of  its 


solid  walls ;  and  no  offers  on  the  part 
of  the  Christians  ,  could  induce  them 
to  spare  this  venerated  building.  The 
other  great  mosk  is  called  of  St.  Atha- 
nasius,  doubtless,  as  Pococke  observes, 
from  having  succeeded  to  a  church  of 
that  name.  It  is  from  this  that  the 
sarcophagus,  called  the  '*tomb  of 
Alexander,"  was  taken,  which  is  now 
in  the  British  Museum. 

The  churches  and  convents  are 
almost  entirely  devoid  of  interest. 
The  convent  of  the  Copts  is  dedicated 
to  St.  Mark,  whose  body  they  pretend 
to  possess,  though  it  is  well  known  that 
it  was  carried  off  clandestinely  by  the 
Venetians,  as  stated  by  Leo  Africanus, 
as  weU  as  by  Darh,  and  other  histo- 
rians. The  old  mosaics  of  St.  Mark's 
at  Venice  also  record  this  fact,  and 
the  inscription  over  the  scene  there  re- 
presented does  not  hesitate  to  admit 
that  the  body  was  "  stolen  "  by  the  two 
Venetian  captains  ^'  Busticus  and  Tri- 
bunus  "  (called  in  the  Venetian  histo- 
ries Bustico  of  Torcello  and  Buono  of 
Malamacco),  assisted  by  the  monk 
Staurgius  and  the  priest  Theodorus, 
who  had  charge  of  the  sanctuary  of 
St.  Mark  in  Alexandria.  This  hap- 
pened during  the  doge^p  of  Gius- 
tiniano  Partecipazo,  about  828  a.d.  ; 
and  the  mosaic  was  put  up  in  the  new 
church  at  Venice  in  the  11th  century. 
(See  Sir  G.  Wilkinson's  account  of 
this  mosaic,  'Jour.  Archseol.  Assoc.,' 
voL  vii.  p.  258.) 

The  Greek  Church  is  a  heavy,  ugly 
building  of  modem  date.  The  form 
is  the  usual  one  of  a  Greek  cross,  with 
a  dome  in  the  centre.  The  Greeks 
pride  themselves  on  some  relics,  said 
to  be  of  St.  Catherine,  who  suffered 
martyrdom  at  Alexandria.  For  their 
convent  of  St.  Saba  they  only  claim  an 
age  of  500  years ;  though  some  of  the 
monks  pretend  that  it  contained  the 
real  churdi  of  St.  Mark. 

The  Latin  Church  is  another  mo- 
dem building  with  no  pretensions  to 
architectural  beauty;  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  all  the  other  ecclesias- 
tical edifices  belonging  to  the  different 
religious  persuasions. 
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12.  Hospitals,  Chabities,  8o- 
CIBITES. — The  Hospital  of  the  Dea- 
conesses of  KaUerswerth,  outside  the 
Moharram  Bey  Gate,  is  well  worth  a 
yisit.  It  is  tended  by  European  doc- 
tors, and  the  nursing  is  done  by  the 
deaconesses.  There  are  three  classes 
of  patients;  the  first-class  paying  58. 
a  day,  the  second  3^.,  and  the  third 
treated  gratis.  There  are  no  restric- 
tions as  to  religion,  and  the  patient 
may  be  visited  by  a  clergyman  of  his 
own  persuasion.  This  hospital,  one  of 
the  many  established  in  different  parts 
of  the  worid  by  the  Eaiserswerth 
Deaconesses,  relies  entirely  on  volun- 
tary contributions,  and  is  well  worthy 
of  support  The  European  Hospital 
is  managed  by  a  committee  composed 
of  members  of  the  European  com- 
munity. Patients  are  admitted  by  a 
ticket  from  the  consulate  of  the  nation 
to  which  they  belong.  The  charges 
are  from  8  to  2  francs  per  day.  Sisters 
of  Charity  of  the  order  of  St.  Yincent 
de  Paul  are  the  nurses,  and  re- 
ligious ministrations  are  conducted  by 
the  Franciscans  of  the  Holy  Land. 
There  are  also  the  Oovemment  Civil 
and  Military  Hospital,  and  the  Greek 
Hospital  attached  to  the  Orthodox 
Greek  Church. 

There  are  several  charitable  So- 
cieties established  at  Alexandria,  most 
of  them  in  connexion  with  the  dif- 
ferent European  communities.  They 
are  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
help  in  various  ways  to  poor  fellow- 
citizens,  such  as  giving  them  money 
for  returning  home,  paying  their  ex- 
penses in  hospital,  &c.  The  British 
Benevolent  Association  gave  assistance 
in  1870  to  97  persons,  at  an  outlay  of 
2372.  The  Sisters  of  Charity  have  an 
establishment  for  foundlings,  and  also 
give  assistance  in  various  ways  to  the 
poor  of  all  nations.  There  is  a  Mont 
de  Pi^t^  at  Alexandria,  to  which  the 
natives  resort  in  the  proportion  of 
about  5  per  cent. 


13.  Schools.  — •  The  Government 
schools  consist  of  a  Primary,  and  a  Se- 
condary school,  and  a  special  Naval 
school.    The  system  of  instruction  in 


the  Government  schools  generally  will* 
be  found  described  elsewhere.  The 
Naval  School  has  the  advantage  of 
being  under  the  superintendence  of 
Capt.  MacEillop,  B.N.,  and  may  be 
expected  to  produce  better  results 
than  the  other  Government  schools, 
where,  for  want  of  good  masters  and 
proper  supervision,  the  knowledge 
acquired  is  at  once  superficial  and 
inaccurate.  Les  Fr^res  de  TEcole 
Ohretienne  have  a  large  establish- 
ment well  worth  a  visit,  near  the 
Boman  Catholic  church;  there  are 
nearly  600  pupils,  of  whom  more  than 
300  receive  gratuitous  instruction; 
natives  and  Europeans  of  all  creeds 
are  alike  taken.  The  Greek  Church 
has  large  schools  both  for  boys  and 
girls ;  and  there  is  a  Protestant  school 
in  connexion  with  the  Scotch  Church, 
which  has  more  than  100  boys  and 
girls,  of  whpm  many  receive  instruction 
gratuitously.  The  American  United 
Presbyterian  Church  has  a  school 
attached  to  the  Mission:  there  are 
about  100  boys  and  girls.  Christians, 
Jews,  and  Muslims.  The  **  Deutsche 
Sohule  **  of  the  Crischona  Mission  is 
well  attended.  There  is  also  a  Free- 
masons' School. 

14.  Theatres,  Amusements,  &c. — 
The  Zizinia  Theatre,  in  the  Bosetta 
Gate  Boad,  is  a  large,  handsome 
building:  tiiere  is  generally  Italian 
Opera  or  French  Play  going  on  there 
in  the  winter  and  spring.  At  the 
Debbane  Theatre  in  the  Bue  de 
rObdlisque  there  are  occasional  re^ 
presentations.  The  Grand  Casino  in 
the  Place  M^^met  Ah,  is  open  every 
evening  for  singing,  dancing,  &c. ;  and 
there  are  several  cafes  clmntants  in 
different  parts  of  the  town,  but  most 
of  them  of  a  very  low  order. 

The  English  community  have  a  very 
flourishing  cricket  dub :  the  ground  is  a 
piece  of  desert  waste  near  the  Bamleh 
Bailway  Station,  but  a  tolerable  wicket 
has  been  obtained  by  laying  down 
lime  concrete.  Matdbes  are  often 
played  in  the  winter  season,  and  some 
of  the  members  generally  meet  for 
practice  on  Saturdays.  Visitors  are 
always  welcome.    There  is  a  pigeon- 
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shooting  club  at  Kamleh ;  the  matches 
take  place  in  the  summer.  Excellent 
shooting  may  be  had  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Alexandria ;  but  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  make  the  acquaintance  of 
some  resident  sportsman  in  order  to 
know  where  to  go  and  what  to  do. 

15.  Drives,  Excubsions.  —  The 
roads  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Alex- 
andria are  so  bad,  that  driving  over 
them  for  the  sake  of  a  drive  is  a  very 
questionable  pleasure.  The  regular 
afternoon  promenade  is  out  by  the 
Bosetta  Gate,  and  along  the  Mahmoo- 
deeah  Canal,  and  some  very  good 
turn-outs  may  often  be  seen  there. 
The  drive  presents  no  object  of 
interest  except  the  villas  and  gardens 
by  the  side  of  the  canal,  which  have 
been  already  described.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  town  a  visit  may  be  paid 
to  (rabari:  the  road  is  the  same  as 
that  to  the  railway  station  as  far  as 
the  bridge  over  the  canal ;  on  crossing 
that  vou  keep  straight  on  through  a 
slougn  of  despond  of  dust  or  mud, 
according  to  the  weather,  and  passing 
under  a  gateway,  drive  up  a  desolate- 
looking  avenue  to  the  race-course. 
The  race  meeting  is  held  in  May. 
The  terrace  in  front  of  the  palace 
built  by  Said  Pasha,  serves  as  the 
grand  stand.  When  the  gardens  were 
kept  up,  Gabari  was  much  resorted 
to,  but  it  is  quite  deserted  now. 
There  is  a  good  view  over  Lake 
Mareotis.  Returning  to  the  main 
road,  the  drive  may  be  continued  to 
Hex,  and  a  visit  paid  to  the  so-called 
Bagni  di  Cleopatra,  and  the  Cator 
combs.  The  Baths  of  Cleopatra  are 
merely  excavations,  perhaps  tombs,  at 
the  water's  edge,  below  the  level  of 
the  sea,  which  from  their  appearance 
and  situation  have  been  called  baths. 
The  Catacombs  are  a  little  further 
on. 

Nothing  which  remains  of  Alex- 
andria attest  its  greatness  more  than 
these  Catacombs.  The  entrance  to  them 
is  close  to  a  spot  once  covered  with  the 
habitations  and  gardens  of  the  town, 
or  suburb  of  'the  city,  which,  from  the 
neighbouring  tombs,  was  called  the 
Necropolis.   The  extent  of  these  Cata- 
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combs  is  remarkable;  but  the  prin- 
cipal inducement,  to  visit  them  is  the 
elegance  and  sjrmmetry  of  the  arcbi- 
tectiure  in  one  of  the  chambers,  having 
a  Doric  entablature  and  mouldings,  in 
good  Greek  taste,  which  is  not  to  be 
met  with  in  any  other  part  of  Egypt. 

Tapers,  and,  if  the  traveller  intends 
to  penetrate  far  into  them,  a  rope,  are 
necessary ;  and,  if  he  wishes  to  take 
measurements  of  the  mouldings,  a 
ladder. 

The  quarries  of  Mex  are  on  the  sea- 
shore, about  five  miles'  from  Alex- 
andria. At  the  commencement  of  the 
works  of  the  Suez  Canal,  the  working 
of  these  quarries  was  conceded  to  the 
Canal  Company,  who  intended  to 
employ  the  stone  in  the  composition  of 
the  concrete  blocks  for  the  jetties  at 
Port  Said,  but  the  expense  attendant 
on  the  conveyance  of  the  stone  such  a 
distance  by  sea  caused  this  idea  to  be 
abandoned  after  a  time,  and  the  blocks 
were  made  of  concrete  (lime  and  sand). 
The  quarries  are  now  being  worked 
by  the  English  Company  who  are 
engaged  in  the  new  harbour  works, 
and  the  stone  was  an  important  addi- 
tion to  the  stoutness  of  the  huge 
blocks  of  which  the  breakwater  is 
constructed.  It  is  also  used  for  build- 
ing the  quajrs.  The  Company  esta- 
blished their  head-quarters  at  Mex, 
and  built  quite  a  litUe  town  for  their 
employ^  and  work-people.  The 
palace,  which  forms  a  conspicuous 
object  on  the  shore  on  entering  and 
leaving  the  harbour,  was  built  by  Said 
Pasha,  but  has  never  been  finished. 
It  is  one  of  the  many  monuments  to 
waste  in  this  country.  On  the  drive 
home,  after  passing  the  canal  bridge, 
a  change  may  be  made  in  the  route 
by  keeping  to  the  left,  and  taking 
the  street  that  leads  past  Fort  Cafia- 
relli. 

A  not  uninteresting  excursion  may 
be  made  to  the  Arsenal  and  the  Palace 
of  Sas-et-Teenj  and  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Pharos.  The  way  lies  from 
the  Place  Meh^met  Ali  along  the  Kue 
Eas-et-Teen,  and  through  a  deserted 
quarter  near  the  East  Harbour;  it 
then  traverses  a  sort  of  quay  along 
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a  low  fortification  that  lines  the  west- 
ern side  of  that  harbour.  At  the 
end  of  this  quay  is  the  Pharos, 
already  described.  Returning,  and 
leaving  on  the  right  an  advanced 
fort,  called  Fort  Ada,  the  axe  of 
the  old  Isle  of  Pharos  is  traversed  to 
the  opposite  peninsula.  The  Palace 
of  Ras-et-Teen  occupies  the  western 
extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  that 
name.  It  was  built  by  Mohammed 
All.  An  order  is  required  for  visiting 
it.  There  is  nothing  very  remarkable 
except  the  view  from  the  balcony, 
which  is  extensive  and  interesting. 
There  is  a  handsome  staircase  of  Car- 
rara marble,  and  a  large  audience  hall. 
The  hareem,  which  cannot  be  visited, 
is  a  separate  building  facing  the  sea. 
The  ancient  Point  Eunostus,  now 
Ras-et-Teen  Point,  on  which  stands 
the  modern  light-house,  is  a  mile 
further  on.  To  the  right,  after  leaving 
the  palace  on  the  return  home,  is  the 
Arsenal,  chiefly  interesting  as  a  record 
of  Mohammed  All's  ambition,  and  of 
the  great  efforts  he  made  to  establish 
his  power  in  Egypt,  and  defy  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Porte.  In  it  are  still  to  be 
seen  the  remains  of  the  fleet  that- 
suffered  defeat  at  Navarino.  During 
the  present  Khedive's  reign  a  frigate 
and  a  corvette  have  been  built  in  it. 
The  driver  may  be  told  to  return 
either  by  the  Rue  Ras-et-Teen,  which 
is  here  bordered  by  some  rather  good 
houses  in  the  Arab  style,  or  by  the 
quays  and  streets  from  the  landing- 
place. 

A  very  pleasant  afternoon  excursion 
may  be  made  to  Ramleh  either  by  rail 
or  road.  Trains  leave  the  Ramleh 
Railway  Station,  which  is  near  the 
Obelisk,  every  hour,  and  return  from 
Ramleh  at  the  half  hour.  The  train 
should  be  left  at  the  first  station  &om 
Alexandria,  close  to  the  Khedive's 
palace,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting 
the  Roman  camp  and  the  site  of  the 
Battle  of  Alexandria.  The  visitor 
may  then,  if  he  feels  inclined,  walk 
on  through  the  scattered  houses  of  the 
European  colony,  which  has,  within 
the  last  few  years,  settled  itself 
on  the  sands,  and  catch  a  returning 


train  at  any  of  the  other  stations. 
The  road  for  driving  lies  out  of  the 
Rosetta  Gate,  and  if  it  happens  to  be 
in  good  repair,  this  way  of  making 
the  excursion  is  to  be  preferred. 
Immediately  on  the  left  aft^  issuing 
from  the  Rosetta  Gate  are  the  dif- 
ferent Christian  Cemeteries,  occupy- 
ing probably  the  site  of  the  old 
Hippodrome.  The  road  runs  for  half 
a  mile  over  the  mounds  of  the  ancient 
city,  when  it  crosses  the  old  wall,  on 
which  the  French  lines  were  raised, 
and  descends  into  a  plain,  first  culti- 
vated by  order  of  Ibraheem  Pasha. 

Here,  about  f  of  a  mile  from  the  old 
wall,  two  granite  statues  were  disco- 
vered by  Mr.  Harris,  apparently  of 
one  of  &e  Ptolemies,  or  of  a  Roman 
emperor,  with  his  queen,  in  the  Egyp- 
tian style.  One  has  the  form  of  Osiris, 
the  other  of  Isis,  or  of  Athor.  Other 
granite  blocks  and  remains  of  columns 
show  that  this  was  the  site  of  some 
important  building. 

A  little  beyond  this,  and  nearer  the 
sea,  are  some  old  Catacombs  (by  this 
time  completely  broken  up),  in  which 
were  some  devices  painted  on  the 
stuccoed  walls  and  ceilings.  Here 
too  Yfos  a  marble  sarcophagus  with 
the  head  of  Medusa,  and  other  orna- 
mental sculpture.  In  some  of  the 
Catacombs  Mr.  Harris  found  inscrip- 
tions of  Christian  times,  probably 
about  the  4th  century:  and  it  is 
evident  that  they  were  used  as  places 
of  sepulture  for  Christians  as  well  as 
Pagans. 

About  2  miles  beyond  the  French 
lines,  or  2J  from  the  Rosetta  Gate,  is 
a  Roman  Station,  called  Csssar's,  or 
the  Roman  camp.  It  marks  the  site 
of  Nicopolis,  or  Juliopolis,  where  Au- 
gustus overcame  the  partisans  of 
Antony ;  and  is  the  spot  where,  1832 
years  after,  the  English  and  French 
armies  engaged. 

The  ^Camp*  resembles  the  Myos 
Hormos,  and  the  fortified  stations  or 
hydreumas  in  the  desert ;  but  is 
stronger,  larger,  and  better  built.    It 
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is  nearly  square,  measuring  291  paces, 
by  266  within,  the  walls  being  from 
5  to  5^  paces  thick.  It  has  four 
entrances,  one  in  the  centre  of  each 
faoe,  15  paces  wide,  defended  by  round 
or  semicircular  towers,  18  paces  in 
diameter,  or  12  within.  On  each  face 
are  6  towers,  distant  from  each  other 
33  paces;  those  of  the  doorway  ex- 
cepted, which  are  only  15  paces  apart. 
Those  at  the  4  comers  are  larger  than 
the  others,  having  a  diameter  of  22 
paces.  Its  N.W.  face  stands  very  near 
the  sea;  and  a  short  way  from  the 
S.W.  gate  are  the  remains  of  the  aque- 
duct ttiat  supplied  it  with  water; 
probably  part  of  the  one  seen  to  the 
north  of  the  Mahmoodeeah,  about  8 
miles  from  Alexandria.  It  has  been 
entirely  excavated  ;  and  the  exten- 
sive system  for  supplying  it  with 
water,  the  wells,  reservoirs,  and  baths, 
have  been  laid  open.  The  water  was 
raised  from  the  principal  well  by  a 
water-wheel  with  pots  (as  at  the 
present  day).  It  is  now  brackish. 
The  wells  are  33  feet  deep.  The 
PrsBtorium,  or  commandant's  house, 
has  a  large  mosaic,  with  various  orna- 
mental devices,  and  a  half  figure  of 
Bacchus,  holding  in  one  hand  a  bunch 
of  grapes,  in  the  other  a  crook,  the 
attribute  of  Osiris.  Near  the  sea, 
outside  the  N.W.  comer  of  the  station, 
is  another  bath,  and  a  long  channel 
cased  with  stone,  which  seems  to  have 
supplied  the  bath  with  fresh  water. 
The  walls  of  the  station  are  of  stone, 
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with  the  courses  of  flat  bricks,  or  tiles, 
at  intervals,  usual  in  Boman  buildings ; 
and  the  whole  is  constructed  on  a  scale 
worthy  of  the  grandeur  of  the  early 
part  of  the  Empire.  In  one  place  is 
this  inscription — 

IMF.  GAESABI 

M.  AVBEL.  ANTONINO 

AVG.  ARMEN.  MEDIC.  FABTH. 

GERMAN.  SARMAT.  MAXIM. 

TRIB.  POTEST.  XXX. 

IMP.  vin.  COS.  in.  p.  p. 

TRIB.   LEG.  n.    TR.  FORT. 

— put  up  to  M.  Aurelius  by  the  Tri- 
bunes of  the  2nd  Legion,  called  *  Tra- 
jana  fortis,'  in  the  same  8th  year  of 
which  so  many  of  his  coins  remain ; 
and  not  very  far  from  it  is — 

p.  SEMPRON. 
TRAVIT. 

There  is  also  a  stone,  with  a  few 
hieroglyphics  containing  the  name  of 
an  individual  called  Barneses,  probably 
brought  from  some  other  place.  Many, 
however,  of  these  interesting  remains 
have  now  completely  disappeared. 

In  1860  a  block  of  marble  was  dis- 
covered which  had  probably  served  as 
the  pedestal  to  a  statue.  On  it  was 
an  inscription  which  has  thus  been 
deciphered  and  restored  by  M.  Cec- 
caldi.  The  circular  brackets  represent 
the  letters  wanting  in  the  original 
'  inscription,  the  square  ones  the  hiatus 
caused  by  dilapidation ; — 


[IMPEBATOBI*  GAESABI] 

[dIVI  '  m(ARCI)  •  AVR(ELII)  •  ANTONINI  *  QBBMANICI  '  SAEMATICI*] 
PILIO*DIVI*OOMMODITRATBI*DIVI'ANTONI[NI'] 
PII'NEFOTI'DIVI'HADEIANI'FBONBPOTI'DIVI' 
TB AIANI*PABTHIC(I )'ABNBP[0TI]' DIVI 'Neb vae  • 
ADNEFOTI*  (LV0I0)'SBPTIMI0'SEVEB0*p[I0]' 

PEBTmAC(l)  •  AVG(VST0)  '  ABABIO(o)  *  ADIAB[e]n1C[o]  *  P0NT(IPICI) 
MAX(IMO)  •  TEIBVNIC(IAE)  '  P0TE8TATIS  '  VH  *  IM[PBBAT0BI  *  Xl] 

oo(n)s(vli)*itebvm*p(atbi)'p(atbiab)*pbocon8Vl(i) 

DECVBI0NE8*  ALABBS*  [aLAB(VM]' 

VBTERA3JAE  '  GALLIC  (Ae)  *  ET  *  I  'THBACVM  '  Ma V  [jlET  ^NAJP)]"  ? 

'  *         "*•    * 

'       -  F  2 
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'  Here  follow  two  oolumns  of  names, 
/those  of  the  decurions  and  privates 
who  had  erected  the  statue,  as  tibe 
above  dedication  sets  forth,  to  Sep- 
timius  Severas,  in  the  11th  year  of  his 
reign. 

The  first  battle  on  this  spot  was 
followed  by  the  deaths  of  Antony  and 
Cleopatra.  The  second  one  is  famous 
in  the  annals  of  English  history.  In 
order  to  put  an  end  to  French  supre- 
macy in  Egypt,  an  expedition  was 
sent  out  by  the  British  Government 
in  1801,  part  of  the  troops  composing 
which,  under  Sir  David  Baird,  pro- 
ceeded down  the  Bed  Sea  with  the 
intention  of  landing  at  Kosseir  and 
marching  across  the  desert  into  Egypt, 
while  the  remainder,  under  Sir  Balph 
Abercromby,  disembarked  at  Abookeer 
Bay,  i}^  scene  of  Nelson's  famous  vic- 
tory ^ee  years  before.  Advancing 
on  Aletxandria,  the  English  attacked 
the  French  under  General  Menou,  on 
the  13th  of  March.  Sir  A.  Alison  says : 
'*The  ground  occupied  by  the  two 
armies  was  singularly  calculated  to 
awaken  the  most  interesting  recollec- 
tions. England  and  France  were  here 
to  contend  for  the  empire  of  the  East 
in  the  cradle  of  ancient  civilization, 
on  the  spot  where  Pompey  was  slain 
to  propitiate  the  victorious  arms  of 
Gsesar,  and  under  the  walls  of  the  city 
which  is  destined  to  perpetuate,  to 
the  latest  generations,  the  prophetic 
wisdom  of  Alexander."  On  the  2l8t 
the  decisive  engagement  took  place, 
which  ended  in  the  defeat  of  the 
French,  though  the  victory  was  dearly 
purchased  by  the  death  of  Aber- 
•    cromby. 

The  palace,  in  preparing  for  the 
site  of  which  some  fresh  relics  of 
the  camp  were  brought  to  light,  only 
to  be  destroyed,  is  a  barrack-like 
building.  It  was  begun  in  1869,  but 
the  greater  part  was  burnt  down  in 
the  following  year;  it  has,  however, 
been  restored. 

Betuming  to  the  carriage,  the  drive 
may  be  continued  to  the  village  of 
Bamleh,  if  even  the  term  village  may 
be  given  •t'^  the  scattered  houses  on 
the  sandi  >.  hVr&  ftiaiiy  of  the  Euro- 
pean batikers  anU'^jaerohants  of  Alex- 


andria delight  to  live,  especially  in 
the  summer.  What  the  attraction  is 
it  would  be  difficult  to  say,  as,  with 
the  exception  of  the  high  ground 
overlooking  the  sea,  on  which  there 
are  a  few  houses,  ihe  situation  is  a 
most  dreary  one.  But  the  air  is  sup- 
posed to  be  fre^er  and  cooler  than  at 
Alexandria.  The  excursion  may  be 
prolonged  on  donkeys  to  Abookeer. 
(See  Bte.  1.) 

16.  Plan  fob  Seeinq  Alexakdbia. 
— ^There  is  nothing  of  sufficient  in- 
terest in  Alexandria  to  detain  the 
ordinary  traveller  more  than  a  day; 
indeed,  he  may  see  the  few  things 
that  are  likely  to  interest  him  in  an 
afternoon's  drive.  Thus,  starting 
from  the  Great  Square,  he  will  drive 
to  Cleopatra's  Needle,  passing  by  the 
English  Church,  the  Bourse,  the 
Telegraph  Offices,  and  the  English 
Consulate.  He  will  then  make  for 
the  road  to  the  Bosetta  Gate,  passing 
the  Zizinia  Theatre  on  the  left  of 
that  road,  and  the  fortress  of  Kom- 
el-Dick  on  the  right.  On  issuing 
from  the  Bosetta  Gate,  before  taking 
the  road  to  the  right  down  to  the 
Mahmoodeeah  Canal,  the  cemeteries 
may  be  visited,  and  it  may  be  re- 
membered that  on  the  ground  lying 
between  them  and  the  shore,  extend- 
ing as  far  the  •*  Boman  Tower,"  stood 
the  most  splendid  part  of  the  old 
quarter — the  Bruchium— comprising 
the  Palace  of  the  Ptolemies,  the  Mu- 
seum, the  Soma,  the  Gymnasium,  &c. 
Driving  along  ihe  canal,  the  gardens 
of  the  Villa  Pastr^  and  Moharrem 
Bey  may  be  visited,  and  the  palace 
called  No.  3.  Turning  back,  and 
keeping  by  the  side  of  the  ca.nal,  a 
broad  road  is  reached  leading  to 
Alexandria,  and,  after  following  it  a 
short  way,  Pompey*8  Pillar  comes  in 
sight.  From  this  spot  a  direct  return 
may  be  made  to  Alexandria,  the 
drive  having  occupied  about  2}  or  3 
hours ;  or  if  there  is  time  the  route 
may  be  continued  to  the  bridge  over 
the  canal,  and  thence  to  Gabari,  the 
Catacombs,  and  Mex.  This  will  oc- 
cupy 1  or  2  hours  more,  according  to 
the  point  reached. 
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The  drive  to  the  Pharos,  the  Arse- 
nal, and  the  Palace  of  Eas-et-Teen, 
will  occupy  about  an  hour  or  an  hour 
and  half,  so  that  all  the  above  can  be 
easily  done  in  a  day.  Energetic 
people  might  even  find  time  to  scram- 
ble through  the  excursion  to  Bamleh 
as  well,  but  it  would  be  better  to 
leave  that  for  another  day.  It  might 
form  the  afternoon's  occupation  after 
a  morning  spent  in  shopping,  &c. 
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EOUTE  1, 

ALEXANDBIA  TO  BOSETTA,  BY  LAND. 

Milee. 

From  the  Bosetta  Gate  of  Alex- 
andria to  the  Boman  station 
called  Cffisar's  camp      . .      . .       2  J 

To  Caravanserai,  or  Oaf€,  be- 
yond the  site  of  Canopus,  on 
Abookeer  Bay        13^ 

To  ancient  Canopic  or  Hera- 
cleotic  mouth  (called  Ma- 
deeah) If 

ToEtko      13i 

To  Bosetta 13J 

44i 

In  all  routes,  except  those  by  rail- 
way, the  distances  given  must  only  be 
considered  as  more  or  less  approxi- 
mative. 

A  description  of  the  road  as  far  as 
GsBsar's  Camp,  and  Bamleh,  a  shoi-t 
distance  beyond,  has  been  already 
given. 

The  most  remarkable  town  on  this 
road,  in  old  times,  was  Canopus.  The 
places  on  the  way  were  Eleusis,  a 


little  to  the  south  of  Nicopolis,  Zephy- 
rium,  and  Taposiris  Parva.  A  short 
distance  beyond,  to  the  east  of  Eleu- 
sis,  was  the  canal  that  led  to  Schedia ; 
and  on  a  promontory  at  Taposiris 
was  a  chapel  dedicated  to  Venus 
Arslnoe. 

In  this  place  the  town  of  Thonis 
was  reported  to  have  stood,  whose 
name  was  derived  from  Thonis,  the 
king  (or  governor?)  who  entertained 
Menelaus  and  Helen. 

Pococke  thinks  the  island  a  short 
distance  from  the  coast,  to  the  east  of 
Abookeer,  is  the  promontory  of  Tapo- 
siris, the  successor  of  Thonis,  the  land 
having  sunk  and  admitted  the  sea,  so 
as  to  convert  it  into  an  island ;  and  he 
there  perceived  some  ruins,  the  traces 
of  subterranean  passages,  with  the 
fragment  of  a  spmnx.  He  aho  men- 
tions the  ruins  of  an  anoien^emple 
under  the  water,  about  2  miles  from 
Alexandria,  which  he  conjectures  to 
have  belonged  to  Zephyrium,  or  some 
other  place  on  the  road  to  Nicopolis. 

Canopus  was  12  m.  p.,  or,  according 
to  Strabo,  120  stadia  (between  13  and 
14  English  miles),  from  Alexandria, 
by  land.  It  stood  on  the  west  of  the 
Canopic  mouth,  between  which  and 
that  town  was  the  village  of  Hera- 
cleum,  famed  for  its  temple  of  Her- 
cules. The  Greeks  and  Bomans 
imagined  it  to  have  been  called  after 
Canopus,  the  pilot  of  Menelaus,  who 
was  buried  there;  but  its  Egyptian 
name  Kahi-noub,  or  the  "  golden  soil," 
.and  its  high  antiquity,  suffice  to  show 
'the  folly  of  this  assertion ;  which  is 
one  of  many  instances  of  their  mode 
of  changing  a  foreign  name,  in  order 
to  connect  it  with,  and  explain  it  by, 
their  own  history.  Canopus  had  a 
temple  of  Serapis,  who  was  the  deity 
worshipped  there  with  the  greatest  re- 
spect ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
Mr.  Hamilton  discovered,  amidst  the 
ruins  of  Alexandria,  a  Greek  inscrip- 
tion in  honour  of  "  Serapis  in  Cano- 
pus.** The  deity  was  supposed  to 
answer  by  dreams  to  the  prayers  of 
his  votaries,  and  persons  of  all  ranks 
consulted  him  respecting  the  cure  of 
diseases,  and  the  usual  questions  sub- 
mitted to  oracles.    Many  other  tern- 
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pies  also  stood  at  Ganopus,  as  well  as 
numerous  spacious  inns  for  the  re- 
ception of  strangers,  who  went  to 
enjoy  its  wholesome  air,  and,  above 
all,  the  dissipation  that  recommended 
it  to  the  people  of  Alexandria;  fa- 
mous, or  rather  infamous,  as  it  was,  in 
the  time  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
for  the  most  wanton  amusements. 
Thither  they  repaired  in  crowds  by 
the  canal  for  that  object.  Day  and 
night  the  water  was  covered  with  boats 
carrying  men  and  women,  who  danced 
and  sang  with  the  most  unrestrained 
licence.  Arrived  at  Canopus,  they 
repaired  to  booths  erected  on  the 
banks,  for  the  express  purpose  of  in- 
dulging in  scenes  of  dissipation.  The 
immorality  of  the  place  was  notorious, 
and  it  is  this  which  led  Seneca  to 
say,  ^'  No  one  in  thinking  of  a  retreat 
would  select  Canopus,  although  Ga- 
nopus  might  not  prevent  a  man  being 
virtuous." 

The  degraded  state  of  public  morals 
in  that  town  appears  to  have  been 
confined  to  the  period  after  the  foun- 
dation of  Alexandria ;  and  the  Gano- 
pus  we  read  of  was  a  Greek  town. 

The  jars  called  Ganobic  or  Ganopic, 
into  which  were  put  such    interior 

Sarts  of  the  human  body  as  could  not 
e  embalmed,  and  which  had  on  the 
lids  the  heads  of  the  four  genii  of  the 
dead,  were  so  called  from  this  town. 

The  famous  trilingual  stone,  dis- 
covered at  San  (the  ancient  Tanis), 
and  thence  called  by  French  savans 
"La  Pierre  de  San,'*  is  known  to 
English  Egyptologists  as  the  "Decree 
of  Ganopus/*  from  its  containing,  in 
Greek,  hieroglyphic,  and  demotic  cha- 
racters, the  text  of  a  decree  promul- 
gated by  Ptolemy  Euergetes  in  the 
year  B.C.  237,  at  Ganopus.  At 
that  time  Ganopus  was  the  religious 
capital  of  the  country.  The  stone  is 
in  the  Museum  of  Egyptian  Anti- 
quities at  Gairo,  in  the  account  of 
which  a  further  description  of  it  will 
be  found.  There  is  a  plaster  cast  in 
the  British  Museum,  and  also  in  the 
Aberdeen  University  Museum. 

On  the  right  of  the  Ganopic  canal 
was  the  Elai'tic  nome,  so  called  from 
the  brother  of  the  first  Ptolemy ;  and 


at  the  mouth  of  the  Ganopic  branch 
of  the  river  was  the  commencement  of 
the  base  of  the  Delta. 

Ganopus  stood  near  the  present 
Ahooheer,  so  well  known  in  modem 
times  from  the  victory  obtained  by 
the  English  fieet  under  Nelson,  re- 
corded in  our  annals  as  the  ^*  Battle 
of  the  Nile.'*  The  principal  details  of 
this  famous  battle  are  too  well  known 
to  need  more  than  a  brief  recapitulation 
here.  On  the  1st  of  August,  1798, 
Nelson  discovered  the  French  fleet, 
under  Admiral  Brueys,  at  anchor  in 
tlie  form  of  a  curve  round  the  head  of 
Abookeer  Bay.  The  number  of  men- 
of-war  on  both  sides  was  equal,  but 
the  French  had  some  smaller  vessels 
besides,  and  a  decided  superiority  in 
men  and  guns.  Although  it  was 
already  late  in  the  day.  Nelson  de- 
termined to  attack  at  once.  The 
battle  lasted  until  daybreak  the  next 
morning,  and  ended  in  the  total  de- 
feat of  the  French,  with  the  loss  of 
14  vessels  out  of  17.  The  decisive 
moment  of  the  action  was  the  blowing 
up  of  the  French  Admiral's  ship 
L'  Orient,  This  event  is  best  known 
perhaps  in  connection  with  the  touch- 
ing incident  of  the  captain  of  the 
Orient,  Gasabianca,  and  his  son,  so 
beautifully  commemorated  by  Mrs. 
Hemans,  in  the  touching  lines  com- 
mencing— 

**  The  boy  stood  on  the  burning  deck, 
Whence  all  but  he  had  fled,"  &c. 

A  few  miles  to  the-  eastward  of 
Abookeer  is  an  opening,  called  Ma- 
deeah  the  •*Ford,"  or  **  Ferry,"  by 
which  the  lake  Etko  communicates 
with  the  sea,  and  which  is  supposed  to 
be  the  old  Ganopic  branch.  Near  it 
Pooocke  places  Heracleum,  whence  the 
name  Heracleotic  applied  to  that 
mouth  of  the  river,  which  was  also 
called  Naucratic,  or  Geramic. 

The  Ganopic  was  the  most  westerly, 
as  the  Pelusiac  was  the  most  easterly, 
of  the  mouths  of  the  Nile.  Some 
ruins  still  mark  the  site  of  the  city  of 
Hercules,  to  whose  temple  the  slaves 
of  Paris  fled,  when  he  was  forced  by 
contrary  winds  to  take  refuge  in  the 
Ganopic  branch  of  the  Nile.     The 
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temple  still  existed  in  the  time  of 
Herodotus,  and  even  of  Strabo. 

The  whole  road  from  Alexandria 
to  Bosetta  is  as  tedious,  dreary,  and 
bleak  in  winter,  as  it  is  hot  in  sum- 
mer. After  traversing  a  level  plain, 
you  reach  Bosetta,  whose  gardens 
and  palms,  rising  above  the  surround- 
ing sand-drifts«  are  an  agreeable 
change  after  this  gloomy  tract.  There 
is  a  constant  communication  by  sea 
between  Alexandria  and  Rosetta; 
but  the  passage  over  the  bar  of  the 
river  is  always  disagreeable,  and  often 
dangerous,  so  that  &e  journey  by  sea 
cannot  be  recommended. 

Bosetta — in  Coptic,  T-Rashit,  in 
Arabic,  Rasheed — is  situated  on  the 
W.  bank  of  the  Nile,  near  its  mouth. 
This  branch  of  the  river  was  formerly 
the  Bolbitine,  and  a  hill  called  Aboo 
Mandeer,  aboutj  1^  mile  to  the  S.  of 
of  the  modern  town,  is  supposed  to 
mark  the  site  of  the  ancient  town  of 
Bolbitinum.  Rosetta  was  founded  by 
one  of  the  caliphs  about  a.d.  870.  For 
a  long  time  it  was  one  of  the  most 
important  commercial  towns  of  the 
country,  and  at  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century  it  still  had  a 
population  of  about  25,000.  This 
has  now  diminished  to  14,000,  and 
a  great  proportion  of  the  houses  are 
deserted  and  in  ruins.  Its  former 
flourishing  condition  is  shown  by 
their  style  of  building,  which  is  very 
superior  to  that  of  other  Egyptian 
towns.  The  columns  at  the  doors,  the 
neatness  of  the  wooden  windows,  and 
the  general  appefl  ranee  of  their  walls, 
are  particularly  striking. 

It  has  several  mosks,  Tiliam,  and 
bazaars,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  wall 
with  loopholes,  which  might  serve  to 
protect  it  against  a  band  of  Arabs,  but 
would  offer  little  resistance  to  artil- 
lery. The  northern  gate  has  two 
snuill  towers  at  its  side,  of  a  form  by 
no  means  common  in  Egypt;  and 
betw^n  this  and  the  ph£i  are  the 
most  extensive  gardens. 

The  situation  of  Rosetta,  the  beauty 
and  extent  of  its  gardens,  and  the 
supposed  salubrity  of  its  air,  made  it 
formerly  a  favourite  summer  resort  of 
Cairenes     c^nd    Alexandrians;    and 


though  not  frequented  now  in  the 
same  way,  it  still  retains  the  same 
natural  advantages,  and  may  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  prettiest  and 
most  agreeable  towns  in  Egypt. 
There  is  nothing  else,  however,  to 
attract  the  visitor  so  much  out  of 
his  ordinary  line  of  march  in  Egypt. 

Rosetta  is  but  little  known  in  liis- 
tory.  In  1807  it  was  the  scene  of  the 
unsuccessful  attempt  of  the  English 
to  restore  the  authority  of  the  Mem- 
looks,  which  ended  in  the  disastrous 
retreat  of  the  English  army.  It  is 
equally  barren  of  antiquities.  Here 
and  there  a  few  hieroglyphs  may  be . 
seen  in  single  stones  built  into  mosks 
and  private  houses ;  and  fragments 
of  granite  and  basalt  are  lying  about. 
But  it  has  acquired  a  special  archse- 
oloo:ical  celebrity  from  the  celebrated 
trilingual  stone — ^known  as  the  *•  Ro- 
setta Stone" — found  by  the  French 
in  1799,  while  dio^ging  the  founda- 
tions of  a  fort,  a  short  distance  lower 
down  the  river.  This  tablet  contains 
a  decree  made  by  the  priests  of  Egypt 
in  honour  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes  in 
the  year  b.o.  196.  It  is  written  in  the 
Greek,  hieroglyphic,  and  demotic  or 
enchorial  characters ;  and  it  was  from 
a  comparison  of  the  Greek  letters  and 
the  hieroglyphs  on  this  stone  that  Dr. 
Young  and  Champollion  were  enabled 
first  to  decipher  the  old  Egyptian 
sacred  writing.  Unfortunately  the 
stone  was  but  a  fragment,  and  the 
search  for  the  upper  part  of  it  has 
hitherto  been  unsuccessful. 

The  river  at  Rosetta  is  perfectly 
fresh,  except  after  a  long  prevalence 
of  northerly  winds,  when  the  sea- 
water,  forced  upwards,  makes  it 
slightly  salt,  and  well-water  is 
brought  for  sale  to  the  town  and  the 
boats.  The  sea  is  distant  6  miles  by 
the  river,  or  3  miles  across  the  plain. 
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KOUTE  2. 


BOSETTA  TO  ATFEH  AND  GAIBO,  BY 
THE  iniiE. 

MUes. 

1* 


Rosetta  to  Aboo  Mandoor 

—  to  Berembal . . 

—  to  Daroot '    . . 

—  to  Atfeh 

Atfeh  to  Cairo  (see  Bte.  5) 


8 

4 
125i 


There  is  nothing  worthy  of  remark 
on  the  way  from  Bosetta  to  Atfeh. 

At  Metoobis  are  the  mounds  of  the 
ancient  town  of  Metubis,  and  at 
Daroot  and  Shindeeoon  are  the  sites 
of  other  towns. 

Atfeh  is  at  the  month  of  the  Mah- 
moodeeah  Canal,  where  it  joins  the 
Nile.    (SeeRte.5.) 


ROUTE  3. 

ALEXANDRIA  TO  CAIBO,  BY  LAND, 
THBOUOH  THE  DELTA. 

Miles. 
Alexandria    along     the    north 
bank    of    the    Mahmoodeeah 
Canal  to   es  Sid,  or  Maison 

Carrie       5 

ToKaridon 13 

Birket  Ghnttas,  or  El  Birkeh  . .  3} 
Karrawee  (crossing  the  cancJ)  . .  4| 
Damanhoor  (after  leaving   the 

canal  and  crossing  the  plain)  7} 
Kige^eh,  or  to  Zowyet  el  Bahr  23| 
Cross   the   river,   and  then  to 

Menoof 18} 

Shoobra-Shabeeah  by  Eafr  el 
Hemmeh,  then  crossing  the 

Damietta  branch 18 

Shoobra-el-Makkasch,  the    Pa- 
sha's villa        13} 

N.W.  Gate  of  Cairo 4 


For  the  Mahmoodeeah  Canal  to  Kar- 
rawee, see  Bte.  5. 

Damanhoor,  see  Bte.  6. 

Menoof,  by  some  supposed  to  be  the 
ancient  Nicium,  or  Frosopis,  was  once 
a  town  of  some  importance.  It  is  now 
only  noted  for  its  manufactory  of 
mats,  called  Menoofeeh,  much  es- 
teemed at  Cairo.  Menoof,  or  Manouf, 
is  the  sanjie  name  that  was  given  to 
Memphis. 


Ill 


BOUTE  4. 

ALEXANDRIA  TO  OAIBO,  BY  THE 
WESTEBN  BANK. 

MUes. 

Alexandria  to  Zowyet  elBahr 

(see  Bte.  3) 57 

Algam »f 

TerAneh       6} 

BeniSaldmeh      8 

El  Guttah  (or  el  Kuttah)  . .      . .  9 

Embdbeh     16^ 

Cross  the  river  at  Embabeh  to 

Booldk,  and  thence  to  Cairo . .  1} 

108} 

Embabeh  is  only  remarkable  for 
having  been  a  fortified  post  of  the 
Memlooks,  and  as  the  town  which 
gme  its  name  to  the  battle  called  by 
the  French  **  of  the  Pyramids,"  but 
by  the  Egyptians  *•  of  Embabeh."  It 
was  fought  on  the  21st  July,  1798, 
and  ended  in  the  complete  defeat  by 
Buonaparte  of  the  Egyptian  forces, 
which  consisted  of  24,000  infantry,  and 
of  10,000  cavalry,  known  under  the 
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name  of  Memlooks.  Seven  thousand 
of  these  famous  horsemen  are  said  to 
have  perished.  An  admirable  account 
of  the  battle  is  given  in  M.  Thiers' 
*  History  of  the  French  Revolution/ 

All  the  associations  connected  with 
Emb^beh  in  the  minds  of  the  modem 
Oairenes  are  derived  from  its  lupins, 
which,  under  the  name  of  Emhdbeh 
Muddtid,  are  loudly  proclaimed  in  the 
streets  to  be  '^  superior  to  almonds." 
At  Embdbeh  is  the  terminus  station 
of  the  railway  to  Upper  Egypt. 


ROUTE  5. 

ALEXANDRIA  TO  ATFEH  AND  CAIBO. 

Miles. 

Alexandria  to  es  Sid,  or  the  Mai- 
son  Oarr^       5 

Karioon       13 

Birket  Ghuttas 3} 

Karrawee 4| 

Zowyet  el  Ghaz^l       4^ 

Ruins  at  Gheyk 8} 

Atfeh 2 

Rahmaneeah       11 

Sa-el-Hagar  (/Siais)     14 

Nikleh 4 

Shaboor       40J 

Nigeeleh      lOJ 

Tertlneh       28 

AbooNishabeh 7 

Werdan        -..      ..  11 

AbooGhaleb      4^ 

N.  point  of  Delta       12 

Shoobra       12 

BoolAk  (the  port  of  Cairo)       . .  4 

166i 

Few  now  go  by  water  from  Alex- 
andria to  Cairo;  but  it  is  well  to 


mention  the  principal  objects  in  that 
part  of  the  country,  as. a  traveller 
may  wish  to  visit  them  on  some  other 
occasion. 

The  Mahmoodeeah  Canaly  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Alexandria,  has 
already  been  described.  Its  general 
appearance  after  the  gardens  and 
houses  are  passed  is  far  from  inte- 
resting. The  earth  thrown  up  fix)m 
the  canal  forms  an  elevated  ridge, 
rising  fax  above  the  adjacent  lands; 
and  the  only  objects  that  interrupt 
the  uniform  level  are  the  mounds  of 
ancient  towns,  whose  solitary  and 
deserted  aspect  adds  not  a  little  to  the 
gloominess  of  the  scene. 

At  a  place  called  Es  Sid  or  the 
MaUon  Carr€ey  the  English,  while 
besieging  the  French  in  Alexandria, 
cut  a  passage  in  order  to  admit  the 
sea-water  into  the  Lake  Mareotis ;  and 
from  its  having  been  closed  again,  the 
name  Sid,  signifying  *'a  dam,"  or 
'^  stoppage,'*  has  been  applied  to  it. 

The  Mahmoodeeah  follows  part  of 
the  ancient  Canopic  branch  of  ^the 
NUe,  and  the  old  canal  of  Fooah; 
and  here  and  there,  near  its  brinks, 
are  the  remains  of  ancient  towns. 
The  most  remarkable  in  its  immediate 
vicinity  are  those  (supposed  to  be)  of 
Seliedia,  between  Earioon  and  Nielioo. 
Beginning  a  short  way  inland,  they 
extend  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
to  the  S.  end  of  the  large  mounds  of 
Nishoo,  and  contain  confosed  remains . 
of  stone  and  brick,  among  whidi  are 
two  fragments  of  stone  (apparently 
parts  of  the  same  block),  bearing  the 
names  of  the  Great  Rameses,  and 
some  capitals  and  fragments  of  late 
time.  The  most  remarkable  object  is 
a  series  of  massive  walls  in  an  isolated 
mound,  300  paces  to  the  south-east- 
ward of  these  fragments,  which  Mr. 
Salt  conjectured  to  be  the  docks  of 
the  state  barges,  kept  at  Schedia ;  but 
they  were  evidently  cisterns,  like 
those  in  Italy  and  at  Carthage.  They 
are  of  Roman  time,  built  of  stone, 
with  horizontal  courses  of  the  usual 
flat  bricks  or  tiles  at  intervals,  and 
buttresses  projecting  here  and  there, 
to  give  them  greater  strength;   the 
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whole  originally  covered  with  a  casing 
of  stucco.  The  walls,  which  are  now 
15  ft.  high,  were  about  16  in 
number,  of  which  12  may  be  still  dis- 
tinctly seen,  and  the  spaces  between 
them  were  about  215  feet  long  and  27 
broad,  being  considerably  larger  than 
the  second  cisterns  of  Carthage,  and 
only  inferior  in  number  and  in  len^h 
(but  not  in  breadth)  to  the  great  ones 
there,  which  are  110  paces  long  by  10, 
and  consist  of  16  spaces  or  cisterns. 
The  extremity  of  each  gallery  or 
dstem  is  rounded  off,  and  we  may 
suppose  that  they  had  also  the  usual 
arched  roofs.  A  canal  or  branch  of 
the  river  appears  to  have  run  through 
the  level  space,  about  750  ft.  broad, 
between  them  and  the  town.  The 
distance  of  Nishoo  from  Alexandria 
agrees  exactiy  with  that  given  by 
Strabo  from  Schedia  to  that  city, 
which  he  calculates  at  4  schoenes,  or 
nearly  14  English  miles. 

Schedia  was  so  called  by  the  Greeks 
from  the  barrier,  or  bridge  of  boats, 
that  closed  the  river  at  this  spot, 
where  duties  were  levied  on  all  mer- 
chandise that  passed;  and  the  name 
of  Nishoo,  applied  to  the  neighbouring 
mounds  and  the  modern  village,  may 
be  derived  from  the  Egyptian  nuhoiy 
signifying  "  the  boats.**  The  mounds 
of  Nishoo  are  in  four  almost  parallel 
lines,  the  two  outer  ones  about  250, 
the  centre  two  about  756  ft.  apart. 
They  contain  no  traces  of  building ; 
they  appear  to  be  entirely  of  earth, 
though  of  very  great  height,  and  were 
probably  the  result  of  excavations 
made  in  deepening  the  river,  or  the 
neighbouring  canal,  which,  from  the 
'  low  space  separating  the  two  centre 
mounds,  appears  to  have  passed  be- 
tween them. 

Schedia  was  a  bishop's  see  in  the 
time  of  Athanasius,  as  were  Menelais 
and  Andropolis. 

At  Karioon  is  a  manufactory  of 
glass,  8Jid  a  little  more  than  a  mile 
farther  is  another  of  pottery.  The 
canal  in  the  vicinity  of  Kairoon  in- 
creases in  breadth.  Chereu,  in  Coptic 
Chereus,  stood  near  this:  and  An- 
thylla  and  Archandra  in  the  plain 
between  the  If  ahmoodeeah  and  Lake 
Etko. 


About  3}  m.  fi-om  Kario<5n  is  the 
village  of  Birket  Ghuttds,  or  El 
Birkeh  ("  the  Lake  ") ;  and  at  Karra- 
wee  the  road,  which  has  thus  far 
followed  the  bank  of  the  canal,  turns 
off  to  Damanhoor. 

Near  Karrawee  are  mounds  of  an 
old  town  of  some  extent,  and  others 
are  seen  in  the  plain  to  the  S.  A  few 
miles  farther  the  canal  makes  a  bend 
northwards  to  Atfeh ;  quitting  the  bed 
of  an  old  canal,  which  joined  the  Nile 
farther  to  the  S.,  just  below  Bah- 
maneeah. 

Atfeh, — Atfeh  stands  at  the  mouth 
of  the  canal,  upon  the  Bosetta  branch 
of  the  Nile.  It  is  a  miserable  village, 
abounding  in  dust  and  dogs ;  but  the 
first  view  of  the  Nile  is  striking,  and  a 
relief  after  the  canal.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Atfeh  there  is  some 
excellent  snipe  -  shooting,  which  is 
much  patronised  by  the  sportsmen  of 
Alexandria  during  the  winter.  The 
excursion  for  this  purpose  may  be 
made  either  by  hiring  a  boat  at  Alex- 
andria and  going  along  the  canal,  or 
by  rail  to  Kafr-ez-Zyat  (see  Bte.  6), 
and  thence  taking  a  boat  down  the 
river.  The  former  method  is  the 
pleasantest. 

Foodh. — ^Nearly  opposite  Atfeh  is 
Fooah,  conspicuous  with  its  minarets, 
and  a  picturesque  object  from  the  river, 
if  you  pass  it  during  the  high  Nile. 
It  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Metelis  (in  Coptic  Meleg,  or  Meledg), 
but  contains  no  remains  beyond  a  few 
granite  blocks,  now  used  as  the 
thresholds  of  doors,  with  hieroglyphic 
inscriptions,  containing  the  names  of 
Apries  and  other  kings  of  the  26th  or 
Saite  dynasty.  Fooah  has  now  only 
a  manufactory  of  tarbooshes  or  red 
caps,  and  the  usual  w^rsheh  '*  manu- 
factory" of  large  towns:  but  in  the 
time  of  Leo  Africanus  it  was  very, 
flourishing;  and  though  its  streets 
were  narrow,  it  had  the  character  of  a 
large  town,  teeming  with  plenty,  and 
noted  for  the  appearance  of  its 
bazaars  and  shops.  "The  women," 
he  adds,  "enjoy  so  much  freedom 
here,  that  their  husbands  permit  them 
to  go  during  the  day  wherever  they 
please;  and  the  surrounding  country 
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abounds  in  date-trees."  But  its  dates 
are  not  superior  to  others  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood; and  the  best  Egyptian 
dates  oome  from  a  place  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Delta,  called  Korayn,  near 
Salaheeah,  which  are  known  at  Cairo 
as  the  admeree.  The  Ibremee  are 
from  Nubia. 

Fooah  continued  to  be  long  a  flou- 
rishing town ;  and  Belon  describes  it, 
in  the  15th  centy.,  50  years  after  the 
conquest  of  Sultan  Selim,  as  second 
only  to  Cairo. 

During  the  wars  of  the  Crusaders, 
the  Christians  penetrated  into  Egypt, 
as  far  as  Fooah,  in  the  reign  of  Melek 
Adel;  and  having  plundered  and 
burnt  the  town,  retired  with  much 
booty. 

-  Fooah  has  given  its  name  to  the 
madder,  which  was  first  planted 
there. 

Bessooik  is  well  known  in  modem 
times  for  the  fete  clebruted  there  in 
honour  of  Sheikh  Ibraheem  ed  Des- 
sookee,  a  Moslem  saint,  who  holds  the 
second  rank  in  the  Egyptian  calendar, 
next  to  the  Seyyid  el  Bedawee  of 
Tantah.  There  is  a  railway  from 
Dessook  to  Tantah  (see  Bte.  6),  and 
one  projected  to  Damanhoor. 

At  liahmaneeah  was  the  entrance 
of  an  old  canal  that  went  to  Alexan- 
dria; which  some  suppose  to  be  the 
ancient  Canopic  branch,  placing  Nau- 
cratis  at  this  town.  Rahmaneeah 
was  a  fortified  post  of  the  French 
when  in  Egypt,  and  was  taken  by  the 
English  in  May,  1801,  previous  to 
their  march  upon  Cairo. 

8at8. — The  lofty  mounds  of  Sais  are 
seen  to  the  N.  of  the  village  of  Sa-el- 
Hagar,  "  Sa  of  the  Stone,"  so  called 
from  the  remains  of  the  old  town; 
which  are  now  confined  to  a  few 
broken  blocks,  some  ruins  of  houses, 
and  a  large  enclosure  surrounded  by 
massive  crude-brick  walls.  These  last 
are  about  70  ft.  thick,  and  of  very 
solid  construction.  Between  the 
courses  of  bricks  are  layers  of  reeds, 
intended  to  serve  as  binders;  and 
hieroglyphics  are  said  to  have  been 
met  with  on  some  of  the  bricks,  which 
may  perhaps  contain  the  name  of  the 
place,  or  of  the  king  by  whom  the  [ 
walls  were  built. 


These  walls  enclose  a  space  mea- 
suring 2325  by  1960  ft.;  the  N.  side 
of  which  is  occupied  by  the  lake  men- 
tioned by  Hei-odotus,  where   certain 
mysterious  ceremonies  were  performed 
in  honour  of  Osiris.    As  he  says  it 
was  of  circular  form,  and  it  is  now  long 
and  irregular,  we  may  conclude  that 
it  has  since  encroached  on  part  of  the 
temenos  or  sacred  enclosures,  where 
the  temple  of  Minerva  and  the  tombs 
of  the  Sa'ite  kings  stood.    The  site  of 
the  temple  appears  to  have  been  in  the 
low  open  space  to  the  W.,  and  parts  of 
the  wall  01  its  temenos  may  be  traced 
on  two  sides,  which  was  about  720  ft. 
in  breadth,  or  a  little  more  than  that 
around  the  temple  of  Tanis.    To  the 
E.  of  it  are  mounds,  with  remains  of 
crude-brick  houses,  the  walls  of  which 
are  partially  standing,  and  here  and 
there  bear  evident  signs  of  having  been 
burnt.     This  part  nas  received  the 
name   of  "el  Kala,"  »*the  Citadel,' 
from  its  being  higher  than  the  rest, 
and  from  the  appearance  of  two  mas- 
sive buildings  at  the  upper  and  lower 
end,  which  seem  to  have  been  intended 
for  defence.    It  is  not  impossible  that 
this  was  the  royal  palace.    Below  it  to 
the  S.  is  a  low  space,  now  cultivated, 
and  nearly  on  the  same  level  as  the 
area  where  probably  the  temple  stood. 
The  water  of  the  lake  is  used  for 
irrigating  this  spot,  but  it  is  generally 
dri^  up  from  the  end  of  May  untU 
the  next  inundation  fills  the  canals. 
On    its    banks,  particularly    at    the 
western    extremity,    grow    numerous 
reeds,  and  when  full  of  water  it  is 
frequented  by  wild  ducks  and  other 
water-fowl,  now  the  only  inhabitants 
of  ancient  Sais. 

Some  low  mounds,  and  the  ruins 
of  houses  about  1000  ft.  from  the 
walls  of  the  large  enclosure,  mark 
probably  the  site  of  the  ancient  town, 
the  S.  extremity  of  which  is  occupied 
by  the  modern  village. 

There  are  no  remains  of  sculpture 
amidst  the  modem  or  ancient  houses, 
except  fragments  in  the  two  mosks 
and  at  the  door  of  a  house ;  which  last 
has  the  name  of  King  Pisammitichus  I., 
the  goddess  Neith,  and  the  town  ot 
Ssa,  or  Sais. 
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Sais  was  a  city  of  great  importance, 
particularly  during  the  reigns  of  the 
Saite  dynasty,  who  ruled  Egypt  about 
150  years  (b.c.  687  to  B.C.  524),  until 
the  Persian  invasion  under  Cambyses ; 
and  some  claim  for  it  the  honour  of 
having  been  the  parent  of  a  colony 
which  founded  the  city  of  Athens  in 
1556  B.C.,  and  introduced  the  worship 
of  Minerva  on  the  shores  of  Greece. 

At  Sais  were  the  sepulchres  of  all 
the  kings  of  Egypt,  natives  of  the 
Saite  nome.  They  stood  in  the 
temenos,  or  sacred  enclosure,  of  the 
temple  of  Minerva ;  and  it  was  here 
that  Ihe  unfortunate  Apries  and  his 
rival  Amasis  were  both  buried.  The 
tomb  of  Apries  was  near  the  temple, 
on  the  1.  entering  the  temenos ;  that  of 
Amasis  stood  farther  &om  the  temple 
than  those  of  Apries  and  his  prede- 
cessors, in  the  vestibule  of  this  enclo- 
/sure.  It  consisted  of  a  large  stone 
chamber,  adorned  with  columns  in 
imitation  of  palm-trees,  and  other 
ornaments,  within  which  was  an  (iso- 
lated) stone  receptacle,  with  double 
doors  (at  each  end),  containing  the 
sarcophagus.  It  was  from  this  tomb 
that  Cambyses  is  said  to  have  taken 
the  body  of  Amasis ;  which,  after  he 
had  scourged  and  insulted  it,  he 
ordered  to  be  burnt;  though  the 
Egyptians  assured  Herodotus  that 
the  body  of  some  other  person  had 
been  substituted  instead  of  the  king's. 
This  last  JEippears  to  have  been  added 
to  give  a  greater,  air  of  probability  to 
a  story  against  the  Persians,  which 
there  is  great  reason  to  doubt,  from  the 
indulgent  conduct  of  Cambyses  to  the 
Egyptians  when  he  first  conquered 
the  country,  and  from  the  respect  paid 
to  kings  by  the  Persians ;  and  Cam- 
byses only  had  recourse  to  severity 
after  they  had  rebelled  against  him. 
"  They  also  show,"  continues  the  his- 
torian. '*  the  sepulchre  of  him  (Osiris) 
whom  I  do  not  think  it  right  here  to 
mention.  It  stands  in  the  sacred 
enclosure,  behind  the  temple  of  Mi- 
nerva, reaching  along  the  whole 
extent  of  its  wall.  In  this  temenos  are 
several  large  stone  obelisks ;  and  near 
it  a  lake  cased  with  stone,  of  a  circular 
form,  and  about  the  size  of  that  at 


Delos,  called  Trochoides.  On  this 
lake  are  represented  at  night  the 
sufferings  of  him,  concerning  whom, 
though  much  is  kiiown  to  me,  I  shall 
preserve  strict  silence,  except  as  far  as 
it  may  be  right  for  me  to  speak.  The 
Egyptians  call  them  mysteries.  I  shall 
observe  the  same  caution  with  regard 
to  the  institutions  of  Ceres,  called 
Thesmophoria,  which  were  brought 
from  Egypt  by  the  daughters  of  Da- 
naus,  and  afterwards  taught  by  them 
to  the  Pelasgio  women."  Sais  was 
the  place  where  the  "  fete  of  burning 
lamps  *'  was  particularly  "  celebrated 
during  a  pertain  night,  when  every 
one  lighted  lamps  in  the  open  air 
around  his  house.  They  were  small 
cups  full  of  salt  (and  water  ?)  and  oil. 
with  a  floating  wick  which  lasted  all 
night.  Strangers  went  to  Sa'is  from 
different  parts  of  Egypt  to  assist  at 
this  ceremony;  but  those  who  could 
not  be  present  lighted  lamps  at  their 
own  homes,  so  that  the  festival  was 
kept,  not  only  at  Sais,  but  throughout 
the  country.** 

From  the  accounts  given  of  it  the 
temple  of  Minerva  appears  to  have 
been  of  great  splendour.  "Amasis 
added  to  it  some  very  beautiful  propy- 
Ixa,  exceeding  aU  others  both  in  height 
and  extent,  as  well  as  in  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  stones  and  in  other 
respects.  He  also  placed  there  several 
large  colossi  and  androsphinxes,  and 
brought  numerous  blocks  of  extraor- 
dinary size  to  repair  the  temple,  some 
from  the  quarries  near  Memphis,  and 
the  largest  firom  Elephantine,  a  dis- 
fance  of  20  days'  sail  firom  Sais.'* 

**  But,"  adds  Herodotus,  "  what  I 
admire  most  is  an  edifice  of  a  single 
block  brought  from  the  latter  place: 
2000  men,  cdl  boatmen,  were  employed 
three  years  in  its  transport  to  Sais.  It 
is  21  cubits  long  externally,  14  broad, 
8  high :  and  its  measurements  within 
are  16  cubits  20  digits  long,  12  broad, 
and  5  high.  It  stands  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  sacred  enclosure;  and 
the  reason  given  by  the  Egyptians  for 
its  not  having  been  admitted  is,  that 
Amasis,  hearing  the  architect  utter  a 
sigh,  as  if  fatigued  by  Ihe  length  of 
time  employed  and  the  labour  be  had 
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undergone,  considered  it  so  bad  an 
omen,  that  he  would  not  allow  it  to 
be  taken  any  further;  though  others 
affirm  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  a 
man  having  been  crushed  while  moving 
it  with  levers."  At  Sais  was  also  a 
colossus  dedicated  by  Amasis,  75  ft. 
long,  similar  in  size  and  proportion 
to  one  he  placed  before  the  temple  of 
Pthah  at  Memphis,  which  was  lying 
on  its  back ;  and  the  grand  palace  of 
the  kings  in  the  same  city,  which 
Apries  left  to  attack  Amasis,  and  to 
which  he  afterwards  returned  a  pri- 
soner, is  another  of  the  interesting 
monuments  mentioned  at  Sais. 

Becent  excavations  by  M.  Mariette 
at  the  site  of  Sa'is  have  served  only  to 
reveal  its  utter  state  of  ruin,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  fix  the  position,  or  ascer- 
tain the  plan,  of  any  of  the  splendid 
monuments  mentioned  by  the  his- 
torian. 

The  Egyptian  name  of  this  city  was 
written  Ssa,  which  is  retained  in  the 
modem  8a ;  and  the  Sais  of  ancient 
authors  was  the  same,  with  a  Greek 
termination.  It  is  about  a  mile  from 
the  Kile,  on  the  rt.  bank,  and  in  order 
to  save  time,  if  the  Nile  is  low,  the 
traveller  may  land  when  in  a  line  with 
the  mounds,  and  send  his  boat  to  wait 
for  him  at  ih.Q  bend  of  the  river  near 
Kodabeh,  about  If  mile  higher  up. 
During  the  inundation  the  plain  is 
partly  flooded  and  intersected  with 
canals,  which  are  not  forded  without 
inconvenience  before  November. 

Seven  or  eight  miles  inland  to  the  W. 
from  Dahreeah,  between  Nikleh  and 
Shabdor,  is  Bams^es,  on  the  Daman- 
hoor  canal.  This  Bamsees,  or  rather 
its  predecessor,  is  unnoticed  by  profane 
writers,  and  it  is  too  £Bur  from  the  spot 
where  the  Israelites  lived  to  have  any 
claim  to  the  title  of  one  of  the  two 
treasure-citie^,  Pithom  and  Bameses, 
mentioned  in  Exodus.  And,  indeed, 
Bameses  is  expressly  stated  to  have 
been  the  place  whence  the  Israelites 
took  their  departnre  for  Succoth  and 
Etham  at  the  edge  of  the  Wilderness, 
on  their  way  to  the  Sea. 

At  a  point  where  the  river  takes  a 
considerable  bend  to  the  E.,it  is  crossed 
by  the  Alexandria  and  Cairo  Bail  way, 


and  immediately  on  the  E.  bank  are 
the  village  and  station  of  Kafr-ez-Zyat. 
(See  Bte.  6.) 

Traces  of  an  old  canal,  running  to 
the  NJ^.W.,  by  some  supposed  to  be 
the  Ganopic  branch  of  the  Nile,  may 
be  seen  above  Nigeeleh,  which  is 
traditionally  called  the  Bahr  Yoosef. 
Not  far  from  this  should  be  the  site  of 
GynsBcopolis  and  Andropolis,  by  some 
supposed  to  be  the  same  city. 

About  two  or  three  miles  to  the 
westward  of  Eom-Shereek,  are  the 
mounds  of  an  ancient  town,  on  the 
canal.  The  mounds  are  called  Tel  el 
Odameh  ("of  the  bones"),  from  the 
bodies  found  buried  amidst  them.  A 
little  higher  up  is  Tar^h,  near  which 
are  other  mounds  and  the  branch  of 
a  canal,  which  follows  the  course  of 
the  ancient  Lycm  canalisj  that  ran 
towards  the  lake  Mareotis.  Some 
supposed  Momemphis  to  have  stood 
here ;  but  as  it  was  near  the  road  to 
the  Natron  Lakes,  it  is  more  likely  to 
have  been  at  El  Booragdt,  or  Eafr 
Daoot,  near  the  former  of  which  are 
the  mounds  of  an  old  town  of  consi- 
derable size.  At  Aboo-l-kh£wee  and 
Shabdor  are  the  shallowest  parts  of 
the  Bosetta  branch,  which  in  summer 
are  barely  passable  for  large  boats. 
About  Nader,  on  the  E.  bank,  are 
many  wild  boars,  which  are  found  in 
many  other  parts  of  the  Delta,  par- 
ticularly in  the  low  marshlands  to  the 
N.,  and  about  the  lake  Menzaleh. 
They  are  also  found  in  the  Fyodm. 

Ter^neh  is  the  successor  of  Tere- 
nuthis.  About  1|  mile  to  the  W.,  be- 
yond the  canal,  are  mounds  of  con- 
siderable extent,  which  probably  mark 
its  ancient  site:  and  it  is  from  this 
place  that  the  road  leads  from  the  Nile 
to  the  Natron  Lakes.  The  inhabitants 
of  Ter^neh  are  principally  employed 
in  bringing  the  natron  from  the  desert, 
which*  often  is  farmed  by  some  rich 
merchant;  and  to  this  is  attributable 
the  prosperous  condition  of  the  vil- 
lage. The  lakes  are  distant  from 
Teraneh  about  12  hours' journey.  (See 
Bte.  11,  Sect.  II.) 

Near  Lekhmas  are  other  mounds, 
perhaps  of  the  city  of  Menelaus,  so 
called,  not  from  the  Greek  hero,  but 
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from  the  brother  of  the  first  Ptolemy ; 
and  between  Aboo-Nishabee  and  Beni- 
Salimeh  is  the  entrance  of  the  canal, 
cut  by  Mohammed  Ali  in  1820,  which, 
as  before  stated,  carries  the  water  to 
that  of  Alexandria. 

In  going  up  the  river  the  Pyramids 
are  perceived  ibr  the  first  time  from 
the  shore  a  little  above  Werdan,  when 
about  due  W.  of  Ashmoon ;  and  here- 
abouts the  desert  has  invaded  the  soil 
on  the  W.  bank,  and  even  pourtd  its 
drifted  sand  into  the  Nile.  At  Ash- 
moon or  Oshmoun  are  lofty  mounds, 
but  no  sculptured  remains.  A  little 
beyond  Aboo-Ghdlcb  the  pyramids  are 
seen  from  the  river,  and  continue  in 
sight  the  remainder  of  the  voyage  to 
Cairo.  About  2  m.  below,  or  N.W. 
of  Om-ed  deen^,  is  what  is  called  the 
Barrage  of  the  Nile  ;  and  about  the 
same  distance  above  that  village  is  the 
southern  point  or  apex  of  the  Delta. 
Here  the  Nile  divides  itself  into  the 
two  branches  of  Bosetta  and  Damietta, 
though  the  actual  commencement  of 
of  the  Delta  may  be  placed  about  two 
m.  further  S.,  a  little  above  the  village 
of  Menasheh,  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
Isle  of  Skelekan. 

The  object  of  the  Barrage  was  to 
retain  the  water  of  the  Nile,  in  order 
that  it  might  be  used  for  irrigating  the 
lands  when  the  inundation  had  re- 
tired ;  one  dam  crossing  the  Bosetta, 
another  the  Damietta  branch.  After 
the  sacrifice  of  an  enormous  sum  of 
money,  the  project  has  been  defini- 
tively abandoned,  and  the  Barrage 
remains  a  striking  but  useless  monu- 
ment of  engineering  enterprise. 

In  former  times  the  point  of  the 
Delta  was  much  more  to  the  south 
than  at  present.  Cercasora,  in  the 
L^topolite  nome,  which  was  just  above 
it  on  the  west  bank,  stood,  according 
to  Strabo,  nearly  opposite,  or  west  of, 
Heliopolis,  close  to  the  observatory 
of  Eudoxus.  In  Herodotus*s  time 
the  river  had  one  channel  as  far  as 
Cercasora;  but  below  that  town  it 
divided  itself  into  three  branches, 
which  took  different  directions,  one, 
the  Pelusiac,  going  to  the  east;  an- 
other, the  Canopic,  turning  off  to  the 
west ;  and  the  third  going  straight  fur- 


ward,  in  the  direction  of  its  previous 
course  through  Egypt  to  the  point  of 
the  Delta,  which  it  divided  in  twain 
as  it  ran  to  the  sea.  It  was  not  less 
considerable  in  the  volume  of  its 
water,  nor  less  celebrated,  than  the 
other  two,  and  was  called  the  Seben- 
ny  tic  branch  :  and  from  it  two  others, 
the  Saitic  and  Mendesian,  were  de- 
rived, emptying  themselves  into  the 
sea  by  two  distinct  mouths. 

This  old  Sebennytic  branch  has 
been  renewed  in  a  fine  wide  canal, 
which  starts  from  the  point  of  the 
Delta  midway  between  the  two  modem 
branches  corresponding  to  the  old 
Pelusiac  and  Canopic,  and  continues 
as  far  as  Tantah. 

After  passing  the  palace  of  Shoobra, 
the  numerous  minarets  of  Cairo  may 
be  seen  from  the  river ;  and  a  shady 
avenue  of  trees  leads  from  Shoobra  to 
the  N.W.  entrance  of  the  city. 

Embabeh  (Bte.  4)  is  on  the  right, 
and  on  the  left  are  some  palaces  and 
country  houses  in  the  plain  between 
Shoobra  and  Boolak. 

Eoolak  may  be  called  the  port  of 
Cairo.  It  formerly  stood  on  an  island, 
where  Macrisi  says  sugar-cane  was 
cultivated ;  and  the  old  channel  which 
passed  between  it  and  Cairo  may  still 
be  traced  in  parts,  particularly  to  the 
northward,  about  half-way  from  the 
Shoobra  road.  The  filling  up  of  this 
channel  removed  Cairo  farther  from 
the  Nile,  and  gave  to  Boolak  the  rank 
and  advantages  of  a  port. 

Owing  to  the  improvements  that 
have  taken  place  in  the  land  lying 
between  Booldk  and  Cairo,  and  the 
rapid  extension  of  the  city  in  the 
direction  of  the  river,  the  open  space 
formerly  existing  between  the  two 
will  soon  be  covered  with  houses. 
The  northern  extremity  of  Boold^  at 
which  the  traveller's  dahdbeeah  will 
probably  anchor,  is  called  Bamleh. 
A  great  collection  of  these  boats  for 
hire  will  be  seen  nioored  to  the  bank ; 
and  the  process  of  building  and  re- 
pairing them  is  carried  on  with  great 
vigour  and  activity. 
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EOUTE  6. 

ALEXANDBIA  TO  CAIBO  BY  BAILWAY. 
131  MILES. 

Three  trains  daily :  one  express  in 
4^  hours,  and  two  ordinary  in  6  hrs. 

The  railway  between  Alexandria 
and  Cairo  was  the  first  ever  made  in 
the  East.  It  was  constructed  in  1855, 
and,  with  the  continuation  from  Cairo 
to  Suez  now  done  away  with,  was  the 
alternative  proposed  by  Stephenson 
for  the  Maritime  Canal  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Suez.  Owing  to  the  ex- 
treme flatnesd  of  the  country  tiie  cost 
was  compai-atively  small,  there  being 
no  engineering  difficulties  in  the  shape 
of  tunnels,  viaducts,  &c.  The  bridges 
over  the  two  branches  of  the  Mile 
(and  these  were  not  built  till  a  later 
date)  are,  in  fact,  the  only  structures 
of  importance.  Except  at  these 
bridged,  there  is  a  double  line  of  raUs 
the  whole  way.  They  are  laid  on 
cast-iron  chairs,  which  look  like 
huge  saucers,  these  chairs  being  con- 
nected by  transverse  round  iron  bars 
to  keep  them  parallel.  This  same 
method  of  construction  has  been  em- 
ployed throughout  all  the  railways  in 
Eg3rpt.  The  chairs  lie  on  an  embank- 
ment of  earth  thrown  up  to  the  height 
of  a  few  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
soil.  English  engineers  were  em- 
ployed in  tiie  making  of  this  line,  and 
for  a  long  time  the  engine-drivers, 
&c.,  were  mostly  Engli^men ;  hut 
now  the  employes  are  nearly  all 
natives.  The  guards  and  station- 
masters  can  generally  speak  English 
and  French.    The  daily  express  runs 


at  a  very  fair  rate  of  speed,  and  keeps 
time  with  a  regularity  that  might  put 
to  shame  many  an  English  company. 
So  much  cannot  always  be  said  for 
the  local  stopping  trains.  The  first- 
class  carriages  are  good,  and  the  per- 
manent way  being  well  kept,  they  run 
smoothly  and  easily. 

The  station  is  at  the  extreme  west 
of  the  town  beyond  the  canal.  On 
leaving  the  station  the  line  skirts  on 
the  right  the  Lake  Mareotis,  stretch- 
ing far  away  out  of  sight.  In  winter, 
after  the  rising  of  the  Nile,  the  water 
reaches  in  many  places  to  the  embank- 
ment, but  in  the  late  spring  and 
summer  there  is  a  wide  expanse  of 
swampy  marsh,  as  treacherous  to  the 
foot  as  it  is  disagreeable*  to  the  eye 
and  unpleasant  to  the  nose.  Numbers 
of  aquatic  birds  may  often  be  seen 
feeding  close  to  the  railway,  but 
should  the  traveller,  encouraged  by 
their  apparent  tameness  as  he  looks 
at  them  from  the  carriage  window, 
attempt  on  some  other  occasion  to  try 
his  chances  with  the  gun,  he  will  find 
them  very  wary  and  unapproachable. 
On  the  left  is  the  Muhmoodeeah  Canal, 
with  its  pretty  villas  and  gardens 
backed  by  high  ground,  on  which 
stands  Pompey's  Pillar.  A  little  fur- 
ther on  is  seen  the  Viceroy's  palace 
at  Ramleh.  The  line  now  quits  for  a 
time  the  canal  and  the  cultivated  land, 
and  runs  across  the  open  lake,  rejoin- 
ing the  canal  just  before  reaching 

]7i.  Kafir  Douar  Stat.,  a  favourite 
rendezvous  of  Alexandrian  sportsmen. 
Wild  boar  are  often  found  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Bordered  by  cotton- 
fields  on  one  side  and  marshes  on  the 
other,  the  line  reaches 

11  J.  Ahoo  Hommoos  Stat  The  Mah- 
moodeeah  Canal  here  turns  eastward 
till  it  joins  the  Bosetta  branch  of  the 
Nile  at  Atfeh. 

10.  Damanhoor  Stai,  (line  projected 
to  Dessook,  12  miles).  First  station  at 
wliich  express  stops,  45  min.  from  Alex- 
andria. A  large  town,  capital  of  the 
richly  cultivated  province  of  Beheyrah. 
It  has  several  cotton  manufactories, 
and  a  few  respectable-looking  houses, 
but  otherwise  presents  the  usual  ap- 
pearance of  an  Arab  village;  shope- 
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less  huts  and  houses  of  crude  mud- 
bricks,  relieved  sometimes  in  their 
bare  monotony  by  the  graceful  outline 
of  a  few  minarets,  and  the  dome-like 
cupolas  of  a  Mussulman  cemetery; 
but  only  really  picturesque  when 
nestled  in  a  grove  of  palms,  like  the 
hamlet  on  the  right  immediately  after 
leaving  the  station.  It  was  close  to 
Damanhoor  that  Napoleon  was  nearly 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Memlooks  in 
1798.  On  being  expostulated  with 
for  exposing  himself  to  such  a  risk,  he 
replied,  ^*ll  n*est  point  €crit  la  haul 
gue  je  doive  jamais  ^re  prisonnier  des 
Mamelouks—pruonnier  des  AnglaiSy  a 
la  bonne  hewre,'*  From  Damanhoor 
the  railway  passes  through  a  richly 
cultivated  plain,  unbroken  by  the 
slightest  elevation,  to 

16  m.  Telrel-Baroot  Stat,  A  line  is 
in  course  of  construction  along  the 
left  bank  of  the  Nile  from  this  point 
to  Embabeh  opposite  Cairo,  the  pre- 
sent terminus  of  the  Upper  Egypt 
line.  When  it  is  finished  there  will 
be  unbroken  railway  communication 
between  Alexandria  and  the  farthest 
point  south  to  which  a  railway  may 
eventually  be  carried.  A  few  miles  be- 
yond Tel-el-Baroot  we  reach  the  Bosetta 
branch  of  the  Nile,  65  m.  from  Alex- 
andria. The  river  is  crossed  by  a  fine 
iron  bridge  of  12  spans,  resting  on  hol- 
low iron  piles.  It  opens  for  the  passage 
of  large  vessels  in  a  very  ingenious 
manner.  A  part  of  the  roadway,  two 
spans  in  length,  turns  on  a  pivot  on 
the  piers  supporting  it  until  it  is 
brought  at  right  angles  to  the  bridge, 
thus  leaving  two  passages :  the  single 
pillars  above  and  below  the  bridge 
serve  to  support  the  two  ends  of  the 
part  thus  moved,  and  protect  it  from 
being  injured  by  vessels  driven  against 
it.  The  cost  of  this  bridge,  whidh  has 
only  a  single  line  of  rails,  with  a  foot- 
paUi  alongside,  was  400,OOOZ.  Before 
its  construction,  trains  were  ferried 
.  over.  It  was  here  that  Achmet  Pasha, 
elder  brother  of  the  present  Khedive, 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death  heir  to 
the  viceroyalty,  was  drowned  in  1856. 
He  was  returning  from  Alexandria  one 
night,  when  the  driver,  not  seeing  in 
the  darkness  that  the  ferry  boat  was 


not  in  its  place,  ran  the  train  over  the 
bank  into  the  river.  Immediately  on 
tiie  S.  side  of  the  bridge  is  the  station 
of 

lOf  m.  Kafr-ez-Zyat  Stat.  2  hrs. 
5  min.  by  express  from  Alexandria. 
Trains  stop  here  15  min.  There  is  a 
buffet  and  restaurant,  and  a  very  fair 
lunch  may  be  had  for  5  francs.  15  m. 
to  the  S.  of  Kafr-ez-Zyat,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river,  are  the  ruius  of  Sa'i's 
(see  Bte.  5).  We  have  now  entered  the 
Delta,  and  the  traveller  cannot  fail  to 
be  struck  with  the  amazing  fertility  of 
the  vast  plain  stretched  out  on  either 
side  of  him,  divided  not  by  hedges, 
but  by  innumerable  canals  and  raised 
dykes,  and  varied  in  its  flat  monotony 
only  by  the  brown  mound-like  vil- 
lages. 

11  m.  Tantdh  Junct.  Stat.  [Branch 
lines  to  Talkah  (opposite  Mansoorah), 
and  thence  to  Damietta,  passing  by 
Semanood,  Mahallet  Boldi,  Aiahallet- 
el-Kebeer,  and  Shirbeen,  72  miles  ; 
to  Zift^,  via  Mahallet  Bokh,  33}  miles  ; 
Dessook,  46}  miles ;  and  to  Shibeen-el- 
Kom,  18}  miles.  1  train  daily  each  way 
on  all  these  lines.]  Tantah  is  a  large 
and  important  town,  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Gharbeeah.  It  boasts  of  a 
handsome  well-built  station,  and  a 
palace  built  by  the  present  Khedive 
for  his  visit  to  the  annual  fairs  or 
festivals. 

These  festivals,  which  are  cele- 
brated three  times  a  year — in  Janu- 
ary, April,  and  August — are  held  in 
honour  of  the  Seyyid  Ahmed-el-Be- 
dawee,  a  Moslem  saint  of  great  renown. 
He  was  bom  at  Fez  in  a.h.  596  (a.d. 
1200),  and  having  passed  through 
Tantah  with  all  his  family  on  his  way 
to  Mecca,  established  himself  in  that 
place  on  his  return,  and  was  buried 
there  at  his  death.  He  seems  to  have 
succeeded  to  the  god  of  Sebennytus, 
the  Egyptian  Hercules,  whose  attri- 
butes have  been  given  him  by  popular 
fancy  or  tradition.  It  is  the  Seyyid 
whose  aid  is  invoked  when  any  one  is 
in  need  of  strength  to  resist  a  sudden 
calamity;  the  effects  of  a  storm,  or 
any  frightful  accident,  are  thought  to 
be  averted  by  calling  out  "  Ya  seyyid, 
ya  Bedawee;"  and  the  song  of  "Gab 
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el  Yoosara,"  "he  brought  back  the  cap- 
tives," records  the  might  and  prowess 
of  this  powerful  hero.  In  the  second 
call  to  prayer  chanted  by  the  muezzin 
an  hour  oefore  daybreak,  he  is  in- 
voked under  the  name  of  Aboo  Farrae:, 
Bheykh  of  the  Arabs,  and  coupled  with 
El  Hasan  and  El  Hoseyn,  and  "all 
the  favourites  of  God." 

Each  of  the  fetes  lasts  8  days,  and 
those  in  the  spring  and  summer  are 
attended  by  an  immense  concourse 
of  people,  as  many  as  200,000  being 
sometimes  collected  together.  The 
open  space  round  the  town  is  covered 
with  tents  of  all  sorts  and  sizes :  the 
great,  square,  gaudy  coloured  tent  of 
the  ricui  Sheykh  el  hded  (village 
chief),  with  horses,  camels,  and 
donkeys  picketed  all  about  it,  and 
flanked  on  both  sides  by  the  smaller 
tents  of  his  followers  and  dependents  ; 
the  deep,  oblong,  equally  gaudy 
booths  of  the  singing  and  the  dancing 
girls,  the  jugglers,  the  romance  re- 
citers, and  the  story  tellers;  round 
tents  of  various  sizes  and  conditions, 
from  the  blue-lined  one  of  the  well-to- 
do  feUdh  down  to  the  ragged  bell  of 
hid  poorer  neighbour ;  and,  most  pic- 
turesque of  all,  the  '*  black  tents  of 
Kedar," — the  long,  low,  flat-topped 
tent  of  camel's-hair  blanket  that 
marks  now,  as  of  old,  the  temporary 
resting-place  of  the  wandering  Be- 
daween. 

Although  a  religious  festival,  plea- 
sure is  the  chief  object  of  the  pilgrims, 
and  a  few  fdChaha  at  the  tomb  of  the 
saint  are  sufficient  to  satisfy  every 
pious  requirement,  and  to  induce  the 
hope  of  obtaining  his  blessing.  Busi- 
ness, however,  is  not  neglected.  The 
cattle  and  horse  fairs  held  during 
these  festivals  are  the  most  important 
in  Egypt.  Formerly  a  brisk  trade  in 
slaves  was  carried  on,  and  the  slave 
market  was  one  of  the  sights  of  the 
fair ;  but  that  is  now  done  away  with, 
and  whatever  traffic  there  is  has  to  be 
done  in  secret. 

The  evening  is  the  time  at  whidh 
to  see  the  fete  at  its  height;  and  a 
walk  through  the  streets  and  booths 
will  afford  many  a  curious  and  sug- 
gestive sight.     As  at  the  festival  of  I 
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Bubastis,  in  old  times,  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  wine  was  consumed  than  at  any 
other  period  of  the  year,  so  at  Tantah, 
greater  excesses  are  committed  by  the 
modem  E^^ptians  than  on  any  other 
occasion.  The  traveller  who  finds  him- 
self in  Egypt  at  the  time  of  either  of 
these  fetes  will  do  well  to  pay  Tantah 
a  visit.  He  will  have  a  good  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  national  manners  and 
customs.  A  bed  may  be  obtained 
in  the  town.  England,  France,  and 
America  have  consular  agents  at 
Tantah. 
StUl  the  same  rich  country  to 
11^  m.  Birket-es'Sdb  Stat.  20  min. 
from  this  the  line  crosses  the  Damietta 
branch  of  the  Nile  by  a  similar  bridge 
to  that  of  Kafr-ez-Zyat.  Passing  on 
the  left  a  handsome  palace  buHt  by 
Abbas  Pasha,  and  the  ruins  of  the  old 
town  of  Athribis, 

14  m.  Benha  Junct,  Stat,  is  reached. 
[Branch  line  via  Zagazig  and  Ismailia 
to  Suez,  127|  mUes ;  and  via  Zagazig 
to  Mansoorah,  70f  miles,  1  Benha- 
el-Assal,  "  Benha  of  Honey,  is  an  un- 
important town  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Damietta  branch.  It  was  at  one 
time  t^e  centre  of  the  cotton  trade  in 
that  part  of  the  Delta,  but  Zagazig 
has  now  taken  its  place,  and  no  vestiges 
of  its  former  occupation  remain  save 
some  ruined  and  deserted  cotton 
manufactories  :  nor  does  it  any  longer 
produce  the  honey  from  which  it 
derived  its  name.  It  is  recorded  by 
the  Arab  historian  that,  at  the  time  of 
Amer's  invasion,  the  presents  sent  to 
Mohammed  by  John  Mekaukes,  a 
rich  and  noble  Copt,  included  among 
other  things  a  jar  of  honey  from  Benha- 
el-Assal.  Its  chief  article  of  trade  now 
is  oranges,  of  which  the  groves  all 
around  its  neighbourhood  supply  large 
quantities  to  the  Cairo  market;  and 
the  Yoosef  Eflendi  oranges,  large 
juicy  mandarins  from  Benha,  are  con- 
sidered the  best  in  Egypt. 

The  ruins  of  the  old  town  of  Ath- 
ribis, now  Athreeb,  lie  to  the  N.E.  of  the 
modem  village.  They  present  some- 
what the  appearance  of  a  huge  deserted 
brickfield,  with  here  and  there  heaps 
of  red  cinders.  The  town  appears  to 
have    been    of   considerable   extent, 
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nearly  a  mile  in  length  E.  and  W., 
and  f  m.  N.  and  S.  It  was  inter- 
sected by  two  main  streets  crossing 
each  other  nearly  at  right  angles ;  and 
there  was  probably  a  square  at  the 
spot  where  they  met.  A  little  beyond 
this  qttadrivium,  or  crossway,  to  the 
W.,  is  another  open  space,  apparently 
the  site  of  the  principal  temple,  and 
traces  may  perhaps  be  discovered  of 
the  sfujred  enclosure  on  the  outer  side. 
Of  the  granite  columns  and  other 
remains  that  existed  here  a  few  years 
ago  no  trace  is  left. 

Most  of  the  objects  found  at  Athri- 
bis  have  been  of  Eoman  or  Greek 
date ;  but  that  Athribis  possessed 
buildings  of  older  time  is  certain,  not 
only  from  the  antiquity  of  the  place, 
but  from  a  monument  found  there, 
which  has  been  brought  to  Europe. 
It  is  a  granite  lion,  bearing  the  name 
of  Barneses  the  Great,  who  did  more 
towards  the  embellishment  of  the  cities 
of  the  Delta  than  any  other  Pharaoh. 

To  the  N.  of  the  town  is  a  double 
row  of  low  mounds  resembling  the 
banks  of  a  canal,  or  the  remains  of 
walls ;  but  they  extend  only  to  a  cer- 
tain distance,  about  2000  ft.,  and  are 
closed  at  the  eastern  end,  so  that  they 
suit  neither  of  these  two. 

Many  of  the  houses  of  the  town 
have  been  burnt,  as  is  frequently  the 
case  in  Egyptian  towns ;  and  parts  of 
the  mounds  have  been  used  for  tombs, 
doubtless  in  after  times,  when  the 
limits  of  the  inhabited  part  were  con- 
tracted. They  may,  therefore,  be  re- 
ferred to  a  late  Roman  or  Christian 
epoch,  like  those  at  Bubastis  and 
other  towns  ;  and  thus  the  occurrence 
of  tombs  in  the  midst  of  houses,  which 
is  at  first  perplexing,  may  be  accounted 
for. 

The  mounds  are  constantly  de- 
creasing in  size,  owing  to  the  crude- 
brick  dust,  of  which  they  are  chiefly 
composed,  being  taken  away  for 
repairing  embankments,  manuring  the 


land,  &c.  During  this  process  objects 
of  value  are  occasionally  found. 

2|  miles  to  the  N.  of  Benha  is  the 
Moez  Canal. 

The  express  does  not  stop  again 
before  reaching  Cairo,  but  passes 

7f  m.  Tookh  Stat.,  a  short  way  be- 
yond which  the  Pyramids  may  be  seen 
in  the  distance  to  the  S.W. ;  and 

11}  m.  Kalioob  Junct.  Stat.^  whence 
branch  off  direct  lines  from  Cairo  to 
Suez  vid  Zagazig,  and  to  Mansoorah 
via  Zagazig.  The  short  line  from 
Cairo  to  tiie  Barrage  also  strikes 
off  here.  The  towers  of  the  Barrage 
may  be  seen  to  the  W.  The  Libyan 
chain  of  hills  now  comes  into  view 
behind  the  Pyramids  to  the  W. ; 
while  on  the  E.  appear  the  Mokattam 
hills,  and  the  rocky  promontory  on 
which  stands  the  Citadel,  conspicuous 
by  the  tall  slender  iminarets  of  the 
Mosk  of  Mohammed  Ali. 

After  passing  Kalioob  the  country 
becomes  much  more  wooded,  and  villas 
with  pretty  gardens  and  well-grown 
plantations  offer  a  pleasant  relief  to 
the  eye  aftor  the  unbroken  monotony 
of  the  country  hitherto  traversed.  On 
the  left  may  be  seen  in  the  distance 
the  mounds  of  Heliopolis,  the  gardens 
of  Matareeah,  the  plantations  of  Kooba, 
the  vast  buildings  of  the  Abbasseeah, 
and  the  racecourse.  On  the  right  is 
the  palace  of  Shoobra,  and  the  mag- 
nificent avenue  leading  from  it  to 
Cairo.  A  few  minutes  more,  and  the 
train  enters  the  station  of 

10  m.  Cairo  Terminus.  —  Omni- 
busses,  carriages,  'and  donkeys  await 
the  traveller.  If  he  already  has  a  dra- 
goman he  need  take  no  trouble  about 
anything ;  but  if  not  so  provided,  he 
had  better  put  himself  into  the  hands 
of  the  commissionaire  of  the  hotel  to 
which  lie  intends  going. 
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GsNEBAL  Information. 


1.  Hotels, — 2.   Lodgings.    Hottses.—S.   Clvb.     Ga}€s.    Bestaurants. — 4.  Post 
Office. — 5.  Bankers. — 6.  Constdates, — 7.  Medical  men.. — 8.  Shops.    Trades- 
people.— 9.  Agents  for  forwarding  Goods. — 10.  Churches. — 11.  Convey- 
ances. — 12.  Railways. — 13.  Telegraphs.—!^.  Servants. — 15.  Boats  for  Nile 
Voyage, 


1.  Hotels.  Shepheard^s  Hotel,  kept 
by  Philip  Zech.  This  hotel  is  the  one 
most  frequented  by  English  and  Ame- 
rican families ;  it  has  been  much  en- 
larged and  improved  in  every  way  of 
late,  and  now  that  it  is  no  longer  subject 
to  the  incursion  en  masse  of  Indian,  tra- 
vellers on  their  way  out  and  home,  is 
fairly  quiet  and  comfortable.  Mr.  Gross, 
the  manager,  is  unwearied  in  his  endea- 
vours to  attend  to,  and  satisfy,  every- 
body's wants  and  requirements ;  but  the 
cuisine  is  capable  of  improvement,  and 
it  would  be  well  if  travellers  were 
allowed  the  option  of  paying  separately 
for  their  rooms  and  whatever  meals 
they  need,  instead  of  being  subject  to 
a  hard  and  fast  tariff  of  so  much  a 
day  for  board  and  lodging.  The 
terms  are  168.  a  day  for  a  bedroom  and 
three  meals.    Sitting-rooms  lOs.  to  IZ, 


extra.  Arrangements  for  sets  of 
rooms  and  separate  attendance  can  be 
made  by  families  intending  to  spend 
the  winter  at  Cairo.  The  situation  of 
this  hotel  is  good,  and  there  are  small 
gardens  both  inside  and  outside  the 
quadrangle  which  it  forms. 


The  New  Hotel,  a  large  buildiuo: 
very  well  situated  in  the  best  part  of 
the  Eebekeeyah,  immediately  opposite 
the  new  public  garden  and  the  opera- 
house.  It  was  built  by  the  Oriental 
Hotel  Company,  but  has  been  bought 
by  the  Khedive,  and  is  managed  by 
a  superintendent  appointed  by  him. 
The  terms  are  the  same  as  at  Shep- 
heard's.  Arrangements  can  be  made 
for  a  lengthened  stay. 
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Hotel  Boydl,  in  the  Esbekeeyah. 

Hotel  d*  Orient  J  in  the  Esbekeeyah. 

Hotel  Ahbatf  Station  Boad,  well 
spoken  of;  terms,  125.  a  day  for  board 
and  lodging. 

HStel  du  Nil,  rather  inconveniently 
situated  in  a  street  leading  out  of  the 
Mooskee,  but  nice  and  pleasant-look- 
ing when  reached.  It  is  very  highly 
recommended  for  the  goodness  of  the 
food  and  the  general  accommodation 
combined  with  cheapness,  the  terms 
being  128.  a  day  for  board  and  lodging. 

HStel  Auric. 


2.  Lodgings,  Houses.  There  are 
some  good  furnished  flats  to  be  let  in 
Cairo,  but  they  must  be  taken  for  the 
season,  and  tlie  rents  are  very  high. 
As  houses  are  springing  up  in  all  di- 
rections to  the  north  and  west  of  the 
city,  rents  may  probably  in  a  few  years 
be  lower.  Furnished  lodgings  of  an 
inferior  kind  may  be  found  in  the 
Mooskee,  and  the  streets  leading  from 
it,  and  on  the  N.E.  side  of  the  Es- 
bekeeyah. Nearly  all  the  new  houses 
that  are  building  are  for  letting  in 
flats  unfurnished,  but  very  high  i-ents 
are  asked  at  present.  Part  of  an  old 
Arab  house  may  often  be  hired  at  a 
moderate  sum,  but  the  approach  as 
a  rule  will  be  disagreeable,  and  the 
rooms  will  require  a  good  deal  doing 
to  them  to  make  them  habitable.  If 
things  continue  to  progress  as  at 
present,  Cairo  in  a  few  years  will  no 
doubt  offer  as  many  facilities  for  a 
winter  residence,  in  the  way  of  fur- 
nished apartments  and  houses,  as  the 
usual  places  of  resort  in  France  and 
Italy ;  but  at  present  people  going  to 
Egypt  for  the  first  time,  if  they  intend 
remaining  the  winter  at  Cairo,  had 
better  make  arrangements  at  one  of 
the  hotels,  as  the  expense  of  lodgings 
and  servants  will  certainly  be  no  less, 
and  the  trouble  considerably  greater. 
Information  as  to  lodgings  and  houses 
may  be  obtained  from  D.  Robertson 
and  Co. 


3.  Club,  Capes,  Restaurants.  There 
is  a  club  occupying  part  of  the  house  in 
the  Esbekeeyah,  built  by  the  Duke  of 
Sutherland.  Auric's,  near  the  Egyptian 
Post  OflSce,  is  a  very  excellent  re- 
staurant. Set  dejeuner  h,  la  fourcbette, 
4  francs ;  dinner  5  francs.  Breakfasts 
and  dinners  may  also  be  had  d  la 
carte  in  private  rooms.  The  Cafe 
Shoobra,  in  the  Shoobra  Road,  has 
a  restaurant  attached.  There  are 
several  cafes  in  the  Esbekeeyah,  of 
which  that  called  the  Cercle  is  the 
most  frequented.  Beershops  also 
abound,  Vienna  beer  being  a  &vourite 
beverage  of  the  European  element  at 
Cairo. 


4.  Post  Office.    The  British  Post 
Office  no  longer  exists  at  Cairo,  indeed 
the  only  independent  Post  Office  re- 
maining is  the  French,  at  the  Office 
of  the  Messageries  in  the  Esbekeeyah. 
All  the  EngHsh  and  other  mails,  ex- 
cept   the    French,    are    despatched 
through  the  Egyptian  Pod  Office,  a 
weU-arranged  building,  forming  part 
of  a  large  block  of  buildings  at  the 
S.E.  corner  of  the  Esbekeeyah.    The 
result  of  this   change  has  been  to 
increase  the  postage  to  all  places  for- 
merly served    by   the    British   Post 
Office  by  2d.,  the  cost  of  postage 
between  Alexandria   and   Cairo,    so 
that  the  rate  to  England  via  Brindisi 
is  now  lOd.  the  }  oz. ;  vi3,  Trieste,  9d, 
the  J  oz.    Letters,  however,  can  still 
be    sent  through  the  French    Post 
Office,  via  Marseilles,  for  8c?.,  from 
Cairo  to  England,  but  not  vice  versa. 
Letters  can  also  be  sent  to  and  re- 
ceived from  all  places  East  of  Suez 
served    by   the    Messageries    boats, 
through    the    French    Post    Office. 
People  who  intend  spending  the  win- 
ter in  Egypt  had  better  have  letters 
addressed  either  to    the  Poste   Res- 
tante,  the  hotel  to  which  they  intend 
going,  or  their  banker's.     Arrange- 
ments can   be  made   at   the  hotels, 
the  bankers,  and  the  consulates  for 
the  sending  of  letters  to  Upper  Egypt, 
and  letters  from  Upper  Egypt  can  be 
forwarded  through  the  same  means; 
it  should  bo  mentioned,  however,  that 
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very  Kttlo  reliance  can  be  placed  on 
the  postal  arrangements  south  of  Cairo, 
notwithstanding  the  facilities  afforded 
by  the  extension  of  the  railway  to 
Asyoot.  Thebes,  where  there  are 
British  and  American  consular  agents, 
is  the  safest  point.  Letters  for  IJpper 
Egypt  beyond  Asyoot  cannot  be  regis- 
tered, nor  sent  unpaid. 


5.  Bankers.  Bank  of  Egypt,  in  the 
Mooekee ;  H.  Oppenheim,  Neveu,  and 
Co.,  in  the  Esbekeeyah  near  the  Opera- 
house;  Tod,  Bathbone  and  Co.,  Bo- 
setti  Gardens.  Most  of  the  banks  of 
Alexandria  have  agencies  at  Cairo. 


6.  CoNSULATBB.  English. — Major- 
General  Stanton,  B.E.,  C.B.,  H.  B.  M's. 
Agent  and  Consul -General  resides 
during  the  winter  months  at  Cairo,  in 
a  large  new  house  in  the  Esbekeeyah, 
built  by  the  Duke  of  -  Sutherland. 
Legal  Vice-Consul,  J.  E.  Wallis,  Esq.  ; 
office  in  the  Esbekeeyah,  near  Shep« 
beard's  Hotel :  hours  10  to 4.  American. 
— B.Beardsley,  Esq.,  Consul'-Generah 
G.  Taylor,  Esq.,  Consul. 


7.  Medical  Men.  Physicians  — 
Br.  Grant,  of  Aberdeen^  for  many  years 
resident  at  Cairo,  and  well  acquainted 
with  the  ailments  incidental  to  the 
country,  and  the  peculiarities  of  the 
climate ;  he  resides  in  the  Esbekeeyah* 
Dr.  Lowe,  of  Aberdeen.  Dr.  Beil, 
German,  speaking  English  and  French, 
long  resident  in  Egypt,  now  attached 
to  the  mineral-water  establishment  at 
Helwan.  Dr.  Sachs,  of  Vienna.  Dr. 
Sonsino,  of  Florence.  Dr.  E.  Warren- 
Bey,  American.  Dr.  Bull,  of  Copen- 
liagen.  Dentists  —  Mr.  Broadway, 
Mooskee;  Wt.  Waller,  Mooskee. 


8.  Shops,  Tbadespeople.  The  Eu- 
ropean shops  at  Cairo  are  not  as  a  rule 
to  be  recommended;  the  things  are 
dear  and  generaUy  Inferior ;  but  new 
shops  are  constantly  being  opened, 
and  some  improvement  may  be  looked 
for. 


SHOPS;   OHUBGHIIS;  CONVEYANG£S; 
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BoolcseUers — D.  Robertson  and  Co., 
in  the  Esbekeeyah,  near  Shepheard's 
Hotel.  This  is  a  branch  of  the  shop  at 
Alexandria,  and  is  well  sftpplied  with 
books,  stationery,  photographs,  &c. 
There  is  a  reading-room  attcZched, 
with  English  and  American  newspa- 
pers. A  list  of  dragomen  is  kept,  and 
contracts  arranged.  Eaufi&nan,  in  the 
Mooskee,  for  German  and  French 
books.  Some  very  excellent  photo- 
graphs of  Egypt,  by  a  Constantmople 
artist  called  Sebah,  may  be  obtained 
here.  There  is  also  a  large  book- 
seller's shop  opposite  the  Bourse  in 
the  Esbekeeyah. 

Photographers. — Delie,  Mooskee.  The 
best  views  of  Egyi)t  are  those  of  Frith 
(small),  to  be  obtained  at  Robertson's, 
and  Sebah's  (large),  at  Kauffmann's. 

Chemists. — Nardi,  Mooskee ;  Ducros, 
Esbekeeyah;  Sommer,  Mooskee  and 
Esbekeeyah  ;  Perrot,  Esbekeeyah  ; 
Joanovich  Bey,  Mooskee. 

General  OutJUterSi — Grima,  Moos- 
kee ;  Pajschal,  Esbekeeyah ;  and  Cecile, 
Mooskee,  for  articles  of  clothing. 
Flags  for  a  ddhaheeah  may  be  o& 
tained  at  Grima's  and  CecUe's.  The 
Magasin  Universel,  behind  the  Bourse, 
is  a  good  shop  for  all  kinds  of  things. 

Provision  and  Wine  Merchants, — 
Ablett,  Mooskee  ;  Grima,  Mooskee  ; 
Raduan,  Station  Road ;  H.  Ralph  and 
Co.,  Station  Road,  opposite  Persian 
Consulate,  they  also  supply  every 
thing  needed  by  travellers;  Goodman. 

JevoeUer, — Ricci,  Esbekeeyah. 

Hairdressers.  —  Lauze^  Mooske6 ; 
Gravil,  Esbekeeyah. 

For  native  shops  see  Bazaabs* 


9.  AOEKTS  FOE  FOBWABDING  G00I)6. 

— D.  Robertson  and  Co.,  the  book- 
sellers :  H.  Ralph  and  Co.,  the  pro- 
vision merchants.  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  exportation  of  all 
objects  of  antiquity,  either  old  Egyp- 
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tian  or  Arabic,  is  strictly  forbidden 
by  the  Egyptian  Grovemment. 


10.  Chxtbches. — Church  of  England: 
By  public  subscription  among  the 
residents  and  visitors,  a  church  has 
been  erected  on  a  piece  of  ground 
behind  the  New  Hotel  given  by  the 
Khedive,  and  the  services  are  regu- 
larly performed  during  the  winter  by 
a  resident  chaplain.  German  Lutheran 
Church:  the  foundation-stone  of  the 
new  building,  near  the  Boolak  Boad, 
was  laid  by  the  Prince  Imperial  of 
Germany  in  1869.  The  services  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  conducted 
by  the  American  Mission,  are*  also 
held  in  this  church.  Raman  Catholic 
Church,  in  the  Frank  quarter,  to  the 
left  of  the  Mooskee.  Coptic  Cathedral 
in  the  Copt  quarter,  near  the  Ksbe- 
keeyah.    Greek  Church ;  &c. 


11.  CoNVEYANOTS. — Carriages  now 
abound  in  Cairo;  there  is  a  regular 
tariff,  as  at  Alexandria,  but  it  is  of 
little  practical  use,  and  a  bargain  had 
better  be  made  beforehand.  Inside 
the  town  2«.  an  hour  is  a  fair  pay- 
ment ;  short  courses,  Is. ;  for  the  whole 
day,  16«.  to  11.  More  is  expected 
after  dark,  and  on  Sundays,  Fridays, 
and  holydays.  The  continually  in- 
creasing number  of  broad  roads  and 
streets  makes  it  possible  to  get  about 
in  carriages  in  a  way  that  a  few  years 
ago  was  quite  impossible ;  but  for  the 
Oriental  parts  of  the  city  a  donkey 
wiU  still  be  found  to  be  the  plea- 
santest  means  of  conveyance.  Donkeys 
may  be  hired  for  from  28.  to  38.  a  day ; 
short  courses,  6d. ;  excursions  for  the 
whole  day  outside  the  town,  58. ;  but 
both  carriage-drivers  and  donkey-boys 
are  a  race  very  difficult  to  satisfy,  and 
a  demand  for  more  will  always  be 
preferred,  as  also  a  request  for  bak- 
sheesh. 


12.  Railways.  —  The  terminus  of 


the  Alexandria  and  Cairo  line,  and  its 
branches  to  the  different  parts  of  the 
Delta,  and  of  the  Isthmus  of  Suez 
line,  is  on  the  N.  side  of  the  city, 
beyond  the  great  canal.  There  are 
3  trains  daily  to  Alexandria,  in  con- 
nection with  the  daily  train  on  each 
branch ;  and  2  daily  to  Suez,  vi&  Za- 
gazig  and  Ismailia.  The  terminus  of 
the  Upper  Egypt  line  is  at  Embabeh, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  below 
Boolak,  but  the  nearest  station  to 
Cairo  is  the  one  near  the  village  of 
Geezeh,  opposite  Old  Cairo:  1  train 
daily,  early  in  the  morning.  It  was 
originally  intended  to  join  the  Up- 
per and  Lower  Egypt  lines  by  a 
bridge  across  the  river  at  Caifo,  but 
that  idea  h&s  been  abandoned,  and 
a  line  is  now  being  constructed  along 
the  left  bank  from  Embdbeh  to  Tel- 
el-Baroot.  When  this  is  finished 
there  will  be  imbroken  railway  com- 
munication between  the  south  and 
Alexandria.  The  daily  express  train 
between  Caifo  and  Alexandria  is  gene- 
rally very  punctual,  but  so  much  can- 
not be  said  for  the  local  trains  on  any 
of  the  lines. 


13.  Teleobaphs.  —  EngUsh  Tele- 
graph Co.,  in  the  next  block  of 
buildings  to  the  Egyptian  Post-office. 
Messages  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
some  places  in  Egypt.  Messages  of 
10  words  to  London,  vi&  Malta  and 
Falmouth,  1/.  28.  6d.,  of  20  words 
12.  148.,  address  and  signature  in- 
cluded; to  any  other  part  of  Eng- 
land, l8.  more.  Egyptian  Government 
Telegraph — To  all  parts  of  Europe, 
via  Syria  and  Constantinople,  and 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  Egyptian 
dominions. 


14.  Servants. — The  monthly  pay  of 
servants  is  much  the  same  at  Cairo 
and  Alexandria. 


The  following  may  be  taken  as  a 
fair   scale   of  monthly  payment  for 


Egijpt. 
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different  kinds  of  servants,  when  hired 

for  the  Nile  voyage  : — 

£ 

Good  dragoman  of  any  national- 
ity, speaking  English,  French, 
or  Italian,  with  cai^een      ..   15-20 

The  same,  without  canteen     . .     8-12 

Under  servant,  or  waiter,  speak- 
ing a  little  of  some  European 
language       4-6 

Good  man-cook  of  any  nation- 
ality           10-12 

Ordftiary  man-cook 6-8 

The  traveller,  however,  who  visits 
Egypt  for  the  first  time,  will  have 
little  need  to  trouhle  himself  about 
servants'  wages,  as  he  will  find  it 
much  more  convenient  and  satisfactory 
to  adopt  what  is  now  the  usual  plan, 
and  pay  a  dragoman  a  fixed  sum  for 
providing  him  with  boat,  servants, 
rood,  &c. 

There  are  dragomen  of  every  sort 
and  kind,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent ; 
and  the  traveller,  who  has  to  choose 
from  among  the  numbers  who  present 
themselves  at  Alexandria  and  Cairo, 
roust  take  his  chance.  But  it  is  seldom 
that  the  really  good  ones,  who  con- 
fessedly are  at  the  head  of  their  pro- 
fession, fail  to  give  satisfaction.  Their 
charges,  however,  are  very  extrava- 
gant; and  travellers  who  are  not  so 
particular  as  to  comfort  and  luxuries, 
may  find  a  very  fair  dragoman  who 
will  do  everything  at  a  lower  rate. 

All  who  can  should,  before  leaving 
England,  get  a  dragoman  recommended 
to  Uiem  by  friends  who  have  had  ex- 
perience of  him :  it  will  save  them  a 
great  deal  of  trouble,  and  they  will 
feel  more  sure  of  the  sort  of  man  they 
have  to  deal  with. 

Of  course  it  is  possible  to  do  with- 
out a  dragoman  for  the  Nile  voyage, 
and  look  after  everything  for  oneself; 
but  whoever  tries  it  should  be  gifted 
with  an  abnormal  amount  of  patience. 
Moro  on  this  subject  ^iU  be  found  in 
the  Introduction  to  Sect.  III. 

Persons  intending  to  remain  the 
winter  at  Cairo,  may  hire  servants  at 
a  lower  rate  than  that  given  in  the 
above  scale.  Native  servants,  par- 
ticularly such  as  are  more  especially 


needed  for  a  residence  in  the  town,  such 
as  porters  {JbowaV),  grooms  {9yce\  &c., 
should  be  hired  through  the  medium 
of  the  Sheykh  of  the  guild  to  which 
they  belong,  as  that  fmictionary  will 
settle  what  wages  they  ought  to  re- 
ceive, and  be  responsible  for  their 
conduct  and  behaviour. 

15.  Boats  fob  the  Nile  Voyage, 
Steamebs. — There  are  various  kinds 
of  boats,  all  more  or  less  similar  in 
construction  though  differing  in  name, 
to  be  seen  on  the  Nile,  but  the  one 
which  claims  special  attention,  as  that 
in  which  the  traveller  makes  his 
voyage  on  the  river,  is  called  a  **  daha- 
beeab ."  Dababeeahs  vary  much  in  size 
and  method  of  arrangement,  but  the 
smallest  have  at  least  two  or  three 
cabins  and  a  bath,  and  the  largest  have 
from  six  to  eight  single^bed  cabins, 
with  a  saloon  cabii)  in  the  centre,  and 
another  at  the  stern,  which  can  also  be 
used  as  a  double  or  single  bedroom ;, 
bath,  pantry,  &c.  The  usual  sized 
dahab^ah  contains  three  single-bed 
cabins,  a  centre  saloon  cabin,  a  stem 
cabin  to  be  used  either  as  double  or 
single  bedroom,  or  sitting-room,  a 
bath,  &c.  The  hire  of  these  boats  is 
alwavs  varying,  and  it  is  almost  im- 

Eossible  to  set  down  any  fixed  sum ; 
ut  the  following  may  be  taken  as  a 
fair  average  rate  per  month : — 

£ 
A  large,  well  fitted-up  boat  for 

6  or  8  persons      90-110 

A  medium  sized  boat  for  4  or  6 

persons 60-80 

A  small  boat  for  2  or  3  persons    40-50 

The  difference  between  those  that  will 
accommodate  the  same  number  of 
persons  consists  in  the  furniture  and 
fittings-up. 

There  are  a  few  very  large,  well 
fitted-up  dababeeahs,  for  which  as 
much  as  1702.  to  200Z.  a  month  have 
been  asked  and  obtained.  When  the 
owner  of  the  boat  is  a  native,  a  reduc 
tion  can  always  be  obtained  in  the 
price  asked,  and  in  every  case  much 
may  be  done  by  judicious  bargaining. 
There  is  a  smaller  kind  of  boat  also 
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adapted  for  Nile  travelling,  called  a 
caiigitty  but  they  are  only  to  be  recom- 
mended on  the  score  of  economy,  having 
very  scant  acoonmiodation,  and  being 
badly  fitted  up. 

The  government  Khedivieh  steam- 
ers, under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  T. 
Cook  and  Sons,  leave  Cairo,  starting 
from  the  Kasr  en  Nil  iron  bridge,  for 


the  first  cataract  at  Assooau  every 
week  or  fortnight  as  occasion  requires 
from  the  first  week  in  December  to 
the  first  week  in  March.  The  time 
occupied  in  the  trip  to  AssocMin  and 
back  is  20  days,  and  the  fare  4:61., 
including  living,  guides,  donkeys,  &c. 
Full  information  can  be  obtained  at 
Messrs.  Cook's  office,  the  Pavilion, 
Shepheard's  Hotel. 


Sect.  II. 
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Desceiption  of  Cairo. 

1.  History  and  Topography. — 2,  Oriental  Character  of  Ute  Town. — 3.  Cliimte 
4.  Population, — 5.  Local  Government. — 6.  Manufacturer  and  Industry.— ^ 
7.  Gates,  TFaH«.-~8.  CJanals,  Lakes.— 9.  Citadd,— 10.  Mosks.  Churches, 
—11.  ToTnhs.— 12.  Seheels  or  Public  Fountains.— IS.  Streets.  PMic  Places, 
— 14.  Baths, — 15.  Bcuiaars. — 16.  Pahices. — 17.  Schools,  Libraries.  Mu- 
seum,— 18.  Hospitals.  Benevolent  Societies, — 19.  Theatres,  Amusements, 
— 20.  Beligious  Festivals, — ^21.  Modes  of  seeing  Cairo  and  Neighbourhood,^ 
—22.  Thrives,  Excureims:  I.  Shoohra,— 11,  Hdiopdis,—lll,  The  "  PetH- 
fied  Forest,"  —  IV,  The  Barrage.— Y.  Old  Cairo  and  the  NUometer,— 
VI.  The  Pyramids.— yn.  Sakkdrah, 


1,  HrSTOBT     AND      TOPOGRAPHY.  — 

Masr  el  Kiherah,  called  by  the 
natives  Masr,  and  by  Europeans  Cairo, 
is  situated  in  latitude  30^6'  and  longi- 
tude 31°  26',  on  the  right  or  E,  bank  of 
the  Nile,  in  the  sloping  plain  lying  be- 
tween that  river  and  a  projecting 
angle  of  the  Mo^attam  Hills.  It  was 
founded  by  Gowher,  a  general  of  El 
Moez,  or  Aboo  Tummim,  the  first  of 
the  Fowatem  or  Fatemite  djmasty 
who  ruled  in  Egypt.  He  was  sent  in 
the  year  358  of  the  Hegira,  a.d.  969, 
with  a  powerful  army  from  Kayrawan 
(in  the  modern  Regency  of  Tunis), 
the  capital  of  the  Fowatem,  to  invade 
Egypt :  and  having  succeeded  in  con- 
quering the  country,  he  founded  a 
new  city,  under  the  name  of  Masr  el 
Kaherah.  It  is  probable  that  an  old 
!£]gyptian  town  called  Loui-Tkeshromi 
had  formerly  occupied  some  part  of 
the  site  chosen,  though  the  exact  spot 
is  unknown ;  but  we  learn  from  Arab 
writers  that  two  villages  existed  there 
before  the  time  of  Gowher,  once  called 
£1  Maks,  where  the  Copt  quarter  now 
stands,  and  the  other  El  Kuttaeea. 
In  362  (A.D.  973)  the  new  city  became 
the  capital  instead  of  Fos^t;  'which 
then,  by  way  of  distinction,  received 
the  name  of  Ma?r  el  Ateekah  (Old 
Masr,  called  by  Europeans  Old  Cairo). 
El  Moez  soon  afterwards  arrived  with 
the  whole  of  his  court,  and  the  Fowd- 
tem,  bringing  with  them  the  bones  of 
their  ancestors,  for  ever  relinquished 
IJSgypt,] 


the  country  whose  sovereignty  they 
had  also  usurped,  and  which  they  still 
retained,  by  leaving  a  viceroy  in  the 
name  of  their  monarch. 

The  epithet  Eaherah  (Cairo)  is  de- 
rived from  Kaher,  and  signifies  "  vic- 
torious." 

The  first  part  of  the  city  erected  by 
Gowher  was  what  is  still  called  el 
Kasrayn  or  "  the  two  palaces,"  one  of 
which,  formerly  the  residence  of  Sala- 
din  and  other  kings,  has  been  long 
occupied  by  the  Mahkemeh,  or  Cadi's 
Court. 

The  walls  of  Cairo  were  built  of 
brick,  and  continued  in  the  same  state 
till  the  reign  of  Yoosef  Salah-ed-deen, 
the  founder  of  the  Eiyoobite  dynasty 
in  Egypt,  and  well  known  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Crusades  under  the  name 
of  Saladin.  Shortly  before  his  arrival, 
and  during  the  troubles  that  obscared 
the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  the  Fo- 
watem, whom  he  expelled,  Cairo  had 
been  attacked  by  uie  Franks,  and 
partly  burnt  on  their  approach,  about 
the  year  1176.  Their  designs  agaii^ 
the  city  were  unsuccessful;  but  in 
order  to  place  it  effectually  beyond 
the  reach  of  similar  attempts,  Saladin 
raised  around  it  a  stronger  wall  of 
stone  masonry;  and  observing  that 
the  elevated  rock  to  the  south  of  the 
city  offered  a  convenient  position  for 
the  construction  of  a  fortress,  to  com- 
mand and  protect  it,  he  cleared  the 
spot,  and  erected  on  it  the  citadeL   At 
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the  same  time  the  extent  of  the  city 
was  considerably  increased,  the  new 
walls  including  within  their  circuit 
all  that  part  lying  between  the  Bdb 
Zuweyleh  and  the  citadel.  Since  that 
period,  the  city  has  very  much  ex- 
tended itself,  principally  to  the  W. 
and  N.,  and  many  of  the  old  gates  are 
now  found  in  the  interior. 

Cairo  was  the  residence  of  the  caliph, 
and  capital  of  his  dominions,  until  the 
overthrow  of  the  Memlook  sovereignty 
in  Egypt  by  Sultan  Selim  in  1517, 
and  the  abolition  of  the  nominal  Abba- 
seeyah  caliphate.  It  then  became  the 
capital  of  the  Turkish  province  of 
Egypt,  and  continued  so  until  its  cap- 
ture by  the  French  after  the  so-called 
battle  of  the  Pyramids  in  1798.  Their 
occupation  lasted  three  years,  when 
the  city  was  again  taken  by  the  Turks 
and  English  in  1801.  In  1811  Mo- 
hammed Ali,  by  his  massacre  of  the 
Memlooks  in  the  citadel,  attained 
almost  absolute  power  in  Egypt,  and 
Cairo  became  once  more  the  capital 
of  a  virtually  independent  kingdom. 
Many  improvements  in  the  state  of 
the  city  were  made  in  his  reign,  but 
the  greatest  changes  have  taken  place 
since  the  accession  of  the  present 
Khedive  in  1863.  New  streets  have 
been  opened  through  the  centre  of 
the  city,  new  quarters  laid  out  and 
designed,  and  the  general  aspect  in 
many  parts  completely  changed. 

In  shape,  Cairo  is  an  irregular  ob- 
long, about  3  m.  in  length  and  2  m.  in 
breadth,  and  occupies  an  area  of  more 
than  3  sq.  m.,  an  extent  which  will  be 
considerably  increased  when  the  new 
quarter  of  Ismaileeyah  is  completed, 
and  all  the  ground  lying  between  the 
city  and  its  suburb  BooMk  covered 
with  houses.  "  The  capital  of  Egypt 
is  seated  like  a  bird  on  a  hill,  the 
whole  of  which  it  covers  with  out- 
spread wings  ....  High  above  all 
sketches  upwards  the  citadel,  with  the 
dome  and  minarets  of  its  magnificent 
mosque.  The  grand  site  has  been 
most  happily  occupied,  and  suddenly 
seen  as  the  city  was  by  us,  with  the 
last  rays  of  the  evening  light  flitting 
over  the  buildings,  and  every  line  of 
the  architecture  clearly  and  sharply 


defined  against  the  darkening  sky,  it 
appeared  more  like  a  dream  of  fairy- 
land, or  a  scene  in  a  play,  or  a  picture 
of  Turner's,  than  a  reid,  and  living 
town.  In  addition  also  to  the  per- 
fection of  its  own  site,  Cairo  possesses 
with  London,  with  Paris,  Vienna,  and 
many  a  capital,  the  advantage  of  being 
placed  amid  some  of  the  prettiest 
scenery  in  the  country  over  which  it 
rules." — Fred,  Eden. 

The  whole  of  the  Oriental  part  of 
the  city  is  divided  into  quarters,  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  gates,  which 
are  closed  at  night.  A  porter  is  ap- 
pointed to  each,  who  is  obliged  to  open 
the  door  to  all  who  wi^  to  pass 
through,  unless  there  is  sufficient 
reason  to  believe  them  to  be  improper 
persons,  or  not  furnished  with  a  lamp, 
which  every  one  is  obliged  to  carry 
after  the  E^sher.  The  majority  of 
these  quarters  consist  of  dweUing- 
houses,  and  are  known  by  a  name 
taken  from  some  public  building,  from 
some  individual  to  whom  the  property 
once  belonged,  or  from  some  class  of 
persons  who  live  there :  as  the  Hart 
es  Suggain,  "  Quarter  of  the  Water- 
carriers  ;*'  the  Hart  en  Nassara,  or 
Hart  el  Kobt,  **the  Christian,"  or 
"  Copt,  quarter ; "  the  Hart  el  Yahdod, 
"Jews'  quarter;"  the  Hart  el  Frang, 
** Frank  quarter;"  and  the  like. 

The  Copt  quarter  occupies  one  side 
of  the  Esoekeeyah.  It  is  built  much 
on  the  same  principle  as  the  rest  of 
the  town ;  but  some  of  the  houses  are 
very  comfortably  fitted  up,  and  present 
a  better  appearance  than  is  indicated 
by  their  exterior.  It  has  a  gate  at 
each  end,  and  others  in  the  centre, 
two  of  which  open  on  the  Esbekeeyah. 
The  Copt  quarter  stands  on  the  site 
of  the  old  village  of  El  Maks. 

The  Jewff  quarter  consists  of  nar- 
row dirty  streets  or  lanes,  while  many 
of  the  houses  of  the  two  opposite  sides 
actually  touch  each  other  at  the  upper 
stories.  The  principal  reasons  of  Uicir 
being  made  so  narrow  are  to  afford 
prot^tion  in  case  of  the  quarter  being 
attacked,  and  to  make  both  the  streets 
and  houses  cooler  in  summer. 

The  old  Frank  quarter  is  usually 
known  to  Europeans  by  the  name  of 
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the  Mooskee,  supposed  to  be  corrupted 
from  IVIiskawee.  This  last  is  said  to 
have  been  given  it  in  very  early  times 
(according  to  some,  in  the  reign  of 
Moez,  the  founder  of  the  city),  in  con- 
sequence of  its  being  the  abode  of  the 
water-carriers;  and,  according  to  the 
same  authority,  when  the  city  was  en< 
larged«  and  their  huts  were  removed 
to  make  way  for  better  houses,  the 
streets  which  extended  through  this 
quarter  (from  what  is  now  the  Deurb 
el  Barabra  to  the  Hamzowee)  still  re- 
tained the  name  of  Darb  al  Miskawee. 
This,  however,  appears  not  to  have  been 
the  real  origin  of  the  name ;  and  some 
derive  it  from  misk,  "  musk,"  but  for 
what  reason  does  not  appear.  Others, 
again,  suppose  it  to  have  been  the 
street  of  the  Moskee  or  Russians.  The 

name  is  written  in  Arabic  f^SijM^^% 

and  Macrizi  says  the  bridge  or  Kan- 
tarat  el  Moskee,  was  built  by  the  Ameer 
Ghazaleh,  who  died  in  Syria  530  a.h. 
(a.d.  1136.)  It  was  here  that  the  first 
Franks  who  opened  shops  in  Cairo  were 
permitted  to  reside,  in  the  reign  of 
Yoosef  Salah-ed-deen  (Saladin).  But 
the  number  of  houses  occupied  by  them 
in  later  times  having  greatly  increased, 
the  Frank  quarter  hajs  extended  far 
beyond  its  original  limits,  and  the 
Mooskee  now  includes  several  of  the 
adjacent  streets.  This  quarter  is  some- 
times called  by  the  natives  the  "  Hart 
el  Frang." 

The  Esbekeeyah  is  now  considered 
as  a  separate  quarter,  and  the  ground 
to  the  W.  of  it,  in  which  houses  are 
rapidly  springing  up,  is  called  Is- 
maileeyah.  To  the  S.  is  the 
quarter  of  Abdeen.  These  three  are 
now  the  fashionable  quarters.  The 
whole  of  the  Esbekeeyah  and  of  the 
Ismaileeyah,  and  part  of  Abdeen,  are 
provided  with  good  roads  and  pave- 
ments, and  lighted  with  gas.  This 
last  improvement  renders  the  carrying 
of  a  lantern  (fandos)  at  night  no 
longer  necessary  nor  obligatory  in 
these  quarters. 

For  administrative  purposes  Cairo  is 
now  divided  into  10  quarters  or  Toomns : 
Esbekeeyah,  Bab  esh  Shareeyah,  Ab- 
deen, Darb  el  Gammamoez,  Darb  el  Ah- 
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mar,  Gemeleeyah,  Shessoon,  Ealeefa, 
Boolak,  and  Old  Cairo. 

2.  Oriental  Chabaoteb  of  the 
Town. — The  narrowness  of  the  streets 
of  Cairo,  and  their  great  irregularity, 
may  strike  an  European  as  imper- 
fections in  a  large  city;  but  their 
Oriental  character  fully  compensates 
for  this  objection,  and  of  all  Eastern 
towns  none  is  so  interesting  in  this 
respect  as  the  Egyptian  capital.  Nor 
is  this  character  confined  to  the 
bazaars,  to  the  mosks,  or  to  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  exterior  of  the  houses ; 
the  interiors  are  of  the  same  original 
Arab  style,  and  no  one  can  visit  the 
hareems  and  courts  of  the  private 
dwellings  of  the  Cairenes  without  re- 
calling the  impressions  he  received 
on  reading  the  *  Arabian  Nights.'  The 
disposition  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
interior  of  the  house  is,  to  an  European 
eye,  singularly  confused,  without  the 
appearance  of  plan  or  systematic 
arrangement ;  but  the  picturesque  style 
of  the  courts,  the  inlaid  marole,  the 
open  fonts,  the  mandarah  with  a  facade 
of  two  arches  supported  on  a  single 
column,  the  elaborate  fretwork  of  wood 
forming  the  mushrebeeyah,  or  projecting 
window,  and  the  principal  room  with 
its  lantern  (a  sort  of  covered  implu- 
vium),  its  divans,  deep  window-seats, 
and  stained-glass  windowii^,  have  a 
pleasing  effect,  and  remind  1|s  of  the 
descriptions  of  old  Saracenic  mansions. 
In  .Lane's  *  Modem  Egyptian^'  will 
be  found  a  full  and  minute  descri'lition 
of  an  Egyptian  house.  The  traveller 
may  not  have  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  any  good  specimen  of  an  Arab 
house  inhabited  and  kept  in  repair ; 
but  he  will  be  able  to  obtain  some 
idea  of  the  richness  of  the  interior 
decorations  by  a  visit  to  two  very 
interesting  old  houses,  one  opposite 
the  Hotel  du  Sphinx  in  a  street  lead- 
ing from  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
Mooskee,  and  the  other  in  the 
slipper  bazaar  in  the  Darb  cs 
Zaahdeh,  opposite  the  house  of 
Fuad  Effendee.  The  new  streets  and 
other  improvements  are  playing  sad 
havoc  with  the  old  buildings  of  Cairo, 
and   many    an    interior    has    been 
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destroyed  without  any  care  being 
taken  to  preserve  the  beautiful  wood- 
work ana  encaustic  tiles  which  are 
especially  remarkable,  the  latter  for 
their  pattern  and  colours,  and  the 
former  for  its  delicacy  of  carv- 
ing and  inlaying.  Notwithstanding 
Western  encroachments,  however, 
Cairo  has  not  quite  lost  its  thoroughly 
Oriental  character,  and  the  stranger, 
if  he  wishes  it,  may  still,  as  Miss 
Martineau  said  more  than  20  years 
ago,  *^  surrender  himself  to  the  most 
wonderful  and  romantic  dream  that 
can  ever  meet  his  waking  senses." 

^'  It  has  been  said  that  Alexandria 
has  nothing  of  an  Eastern  town  but 
its  filth.  This  cannot  be  said  of  Cairo. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  Baghdad 
iiself  is  more  absolutely  Oriental  in 
its  appurtenances.  Wben  once  the 
Englishman  has  removed  himself  400 
yards  from  Shepheard's  Hotel,  he  be- 
gins to  feel  that  be  is  really  in  the  East. 
Within  that  circle  ....  he  is  still  in 
Great  Britain.  The  donkey-boys  curse 
in  EngUsb  instead  of  Arabic.  The  men 
go  much  sauntering  about;  though 
they  do  wear  red  caps,  have  cheeks 
as  red ;  and  the  road  is  broad  and 
Macadamised  and  Britannic.  Cairo 
is  a  beautiful  city.  It  is  full  of 
romance,  of  picturesque  Oriental  won- 
ders, of  strange  sights,  strange  noises, 
and  strange  smells.  When  one  is  well 
in  the  town,  every  little  narrow  lane, 
every  turn  (and  the  turns  are  inces- 
sant), every  mosque,  and  every  shop, 
creates  fresh  surprise." — Ant.  TroUo^, 

*•  To  our  new  eyes  everything  was  pic- 
ture. Vainly  the  hard  road  was  crowded 
with  Moslem  artizans,  home  retumiog 
from  their  work.  To  the  mere  Moslem 
observer,  they  were  carpenters,  masons, 
labourers,  and  tradesmen  of  all  kinds. 
We  passed  many  a  meditating  Cai- 
rene,  to  whom  there  was  nothing  but 
tlie  monotony  of  an  old  story  in  that 
evening  and  in  that  road.  But  we 
saw  all  the  pageantry  of  Oriental  ro- 
mance quietly  donkeying  into  Cairo. 

"  I  saw  Faidladeen  with  a  gorgeous 
turban,  and  a  long  lash.  His  chi- 
bouque, bound  with  coloured  silk  and 
gold  threads,  was. borne  behind  him 
by  a  black  slave.    Fat  and  fuming 


was  Fadladeen  as  of  old ;  and  though 
Fermouz  was  not  by,  it  was  clear  to 
see  in  the  languid  droop  of  his  eye 
that  choice  Arabian  verses  were  sung 
by  the  twilight  in  his  mind. 

"  Yet  was  Venus  still  the  evening 
star;  for  behind  him,  closely  veiled, 
came  Lalla  Bookh.  She  was  wrapped 
in  a  vast  black  silken  bag,  that  bulged 
like  a  balloon  over  her  donkey.  But 
a  star-suffused  evening  cloud  was  that 
bulky  blackness,  as  her  twin  eyes 
shone  forth  liquidly  lustrous. 

^'  Abou  Hassan  sat  by  the  city  gate, 
and  I  saw  Haroun  Alrashid  quietly 
come  up  in  that  disguise  of  a  Mosul 
merchant.  I  could  not  but  wink  at 
Abou,  for  I  knew  him  so  long  ago  in 
the  *  Arabian  Nights.'  But  he  rather 
stared  than  saluted,  as  friends  may  in 
a  masquerade.  There  was  Sinbad  the 
Porter,  too,  hurrying  to  Sinbad  the 
Sailor.  I  turned  and  watched  his  form 
fade  in  the  twilight,  yet  I  doubt  if  he 
reached  Bagdad  in  time  for  the  Eighth 
History. 

"  Scarce  liJid  he  passed  when  a  long 
string  of  donkeys  ambled  by,  bearing 
each  one  of  the  inflated  balloons.  It 
was  a  hareem  taking  the  evening  air. 
A  large  eunuch  was  the  captain,  and 
rode  before.  The  ladies  came  gaily 
after,  in  single  file,  chatting  together ; 
and  although  Araby's  daughters  are 
still  ^  bom  to  blush  unseen,*  they 
looked  earnestly  upon  the  staring 
strangers.  Did  those  strangers  long 
to  behold  that  hidden  beauty  ?  Could 
they  help  it,  if  all  the  softness  and 
sweetness  of  hidden  faces  radiated 
from  melting  eyes  ? 

"  Then  came  Sakkas,  men  with  hog- 
skins  slung  over  their  backs,  full  of 
water.  I  remembered  the  land  and 
the  time  of  putting  wine  into  old 
bottles,  and  was  shoved  back  beyond 
glass.  Pedlars — swarthy  fatalists,  in 
lovely  lengths  of  robe  and  turban — 
cried  their  wares.  To  our  Frank  ears 
it  was  nothing  but  Babel  jargon.  Yet 
had  erudite  Mr.  Lane  accompanied  us 
— Mr.  Lane,  the  Eastern  Englishman, 
who  has  given  us  so  many  golden 
glimpses  into  the  silence  and  mystery 
of  Oriental  life,  like  a  good  genius 
revealing  to  ardent  lovers  the  very 
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hallowed  heart  of  the  hareem — ^we 
should  have  understood  those  cries. 

**  We  should  have  heard,  *  Sycamore 
figs — 0  grapes  1'  meaning  that  said 
figs  were  offered,  and  the  sweetness 
of  sound  that  'grapes*  hath  was  only 
bait  for  the  attention ;  or,  *  Odours  of 
Paradise,  O  fiowers  of  the  henna  I' 
causing  Moslem  maidens  to  tingle  to 
their  very  nails'  ends ;  or,  indeed,  these 
pedlar  poets,  vending  water-melons, 
sang,  'Consoler  of  the  embarrassed, 
O  Pips  1  *  Were  they  not  poets  there, 
these  pedlars,  and  fcdl  of  all  Oriental 
extrayagance  ?  For  the  sweet  asso- 
ciation of  poetic  names  shed  silvery 
sheen  over  the  actual  article  offered. 
The  imwary  philosopher  might  fancy 
that  he  was  buying  comfort  in  a  green 
water-melon,  and  the  pietist  dream  of 
mementoes  of  heaven  in  the  mere 
earthly  vanity  of  henna.  But  the 
philanthropic  merchant  of  sour  limes 
cries,  *  Goa  made  them  light — limes  I  * 
meaning  not  the  fruit,  nor  the  stomach 
of  the  purchaser,  but  his  purse.  Will 
they  never  have  done  with  hiero- 
glyphics and  sphinxes,  these  Egyp- 
tians ?  Here  a  man,  rose-embowered, 
chants, '  The  rose  is  a  thorn,  from  the 
sweat  of  the  prophet  it  bloomed!' 
meaning  simply,  *■  Fresh  roses.' 

''These  are  masquerade  manners, 
but  they  are  pleasant.  The  maiden 
buys  not  henna  only,  but  a  thought  of 
heaven.  The  poet  not  water-melons 
only,  but  a  dream  of  consolation  which 
truly  will  he  need."— G.  W,  Curtis. 

3.  Glimatb. — Nothing  can  be  plea- 
santer  nor  more  salubrious  than  the 
climate  of  Cairo  during  the  winter 
months;  the  days  are  warm  and 
bright,  and  the  nights  are  cool  and 
refreshing.  The  thermometer  seldom 
falls  lower  than  40°  Fahr.,  or  rises 
above  70°  Fahr.  in  the  shade  during 
the  months  of  December,  January,  and 
February,  except  during  a  Khamseen 
wind.  The  air  is  dry,  pure,  and  ex- 
hilarating: occasionally  there  is  a 
slight  damp  fog  in  the  evening  and 
early  morning,  but  it  soon  passes  off. 
In  the  spring  months,  though  the  heat 
of  the  sun  increases  considerably 
during  the  day,  the  nights  are  still 
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comparatively  cool.  Even  in  the 
hottest  part  of  the  summer,  except 
when  a  Khamseen  wind  is  blowing, 
the  early  mornings  are  fresh  and  plea- 
sant, and  after  the  Nile  has  well  begun 
to  rise  in  July,  the  increasing  water 
and  north  winds  help  to  cool  the 
air;  but  damp  exhalations  from  the 
river  are  prevalent  during  the  monlhs 
of  September,  October,  and  November, 
especially  after  the  inundation  has  be- 
gun to  subside.  Rain  seldom  falls  : 
now  and  then  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year  there  are  three  or  four  showers, 
and  occasionally,  perhaps  once  in  five 
years,  a  severe  storm  passes  over  the 
city.  The  new  part  of  the  Esbekeeyah 
quarter,  and  the  Abbasseeyah  road, 
are  the  healthiest  places  for  a  resi- 
dence. The  neighbourhood  of  the 
Shoobra  Bead,  being  under  water 
during  the  inundation,  is  damp  and 
unhealthy  in  the  autumn  and  early 
winter.  In  the  remarks  on  the  climate 
of  Egypt  in  Sect.  I.  will  be  found  fur- 
ther information  applicable  to  Cairo. 

4.  Population. — At  the  time  of 
the  French  expedition  in  1797,  the 
population  of  Cairo  was  estimated  at 
260,000.  Since  then  it  has  been 
gradually  increasing,  and  according 
to  the  last  returns  it  now  amounts, 
including  the  suburbs  of  Boohik  and 
Old  Cairo,  to  about  370,000,  which 
may  be  roughly  divided  thus : — 

Native  Muslims   ....  260,000 

Native  Copts 25,Ui)0 

Abyssinians,  Nubians.  &c.   .  25,000 

Turks 10,000 

Jews.  Levanliues,  kc     .     .  30.000 

Europeans 20.000 

The  native  of  Cairo  is  very  proud  of  the 
appellation  of  "  Ma?ree."  or  Cairene, 
by  which  he  is  always  distinguished 
among  his  fellows,  and  considers  him- 
self immensely  superior  to  his  brethren 
of  the  Delta  and  Saeed ;  and  indeed 
there  are  marked  mental  and  physical 
differences  between  them.  The  town- 
bred  Cairene  is  much  quicker  and 
more  intelligent  than  his  country 
cousin,  and  he  may  generally  be  dis- 
tinguished by  certain  outward  signs, 
such  as  a  peculiar  tint  of  tawny  com- 
plexion, large  big  mouth,  with  thick 
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well-formed  lips,  fat  broad  nose,  enor- 
mous legs,  and  a  general  look  of  sturdi- 
ness.  The  native  population  of  Cairo 
were  formerly  exempt  from  the  con- 
scription, and  enjoyed  other  privileges 
and  immunities,  but  these  are  being 
gradually  withdrawn. 

5.  Local  Government.  Cairo,  like 
Alexandria,  forms  a  government  dis- 
tinct from  the  province  in  which  it  is 
situated.  It  has  its  own  governor, 
who  is  assisted  by  a  deputy.  Police 
cases  are  decided  by  the  Zabit;,  or  pre- 
fect of  police,  whose  ofiBce  is  at  the 
Zaptieh,  close  to  the  street  leading  to 
the  palace  of  Abdeen.  An  attempt 
has  been  made  to  establish  a  muni- 
cipal police,  but  with  no  great  success. 
The  same  rule  in  criminal  cases  holds 
good  here  as  at  Alexandria :  if  the 
defendant  is  a  foreigner  he  must  be 
taken  before  his  own  consular  court. 
Civil  cases  between  natives  and 
foreigners  and  foreigners  of  different 
nationalities  are  decided  by  tlie  new 
mixed  tribunals. 

Questions  of  property''  and  family 
disputes  are  settled  at  the  "Mah- 
kemeh*'  (Place  of  Judgment),  or  Cadi's 
court,  which  has  its  head-quarters 
in  Cairo.  This  court  occupies  a  portion 
of  tlie  old  palace  of  the  Sultans,  which 
succeeded  to  one  of  the  Kasrayn  or 
**  two  palaces"  built  by  Gowher 
el  Kaed,  the  founder  of  Cairo;  and 
close  to  it  is  a  fine  vaulted  chamber, 
one  part  of  the  abode  of  Saladin.  This 
last,  as  well  as   its  adjoining  com- 

E anion,  is  now  a  ruin,  and  occupied 
y  mills;  its  large  pointed  arches 
have  lost  all  their  ornaments  except 
the  Arabic  inscriptions  at  the  pro- 
jection of  their  horseshoe  base ;  and 
the  devices  of  its  once  richly-gilded 
ceiling  can  scarcely  be  distinguished. 
At  the  end  is  a  lofty  mdhrdb,  or  ara- 
besque niche  for  prayer,  similar  to 
those  in  the  mosks,  which  are  some- 
times admitted  into  large  houses  for 
the  same  purpose.  This  chamber  has 
now  been  destroyed,  or  enclosed,  and 
can  no  longer  be  seen.  The  Cadi 
(Kadee)  is  appointed  by  the  Sultan,  and 
is  sent  from  Constantinople.  His 
tenure  of  oflSce  lasts  only  a  year. 


The  crowded  state  of  the  Mahkemeli 
sufficiently  shows  how  fond  the 
Cairenes  are  of  litigation,  every  petty 
grievance  or  family  quarrel  being 
referred  to  the  Cadi's  Court. 

The  fees  of  the  Cadi  are  four-fifths 
of  all  that  is  paid  for  cases  at  the 
court,  the  remaining  fifth  going  to  the 
bash-kateb  and  other  scribes  under 
him. 

Minor  cases,  as  disputes  between 
husband  and  wife,  if  they  cannot  be  re- 
conciled below  in  the  hall  by  the  advice 
of  a  kdteh  (scribe),  are  taken  up  to  the 
effendee.  When  settled  in  the  hall, 
a  small  fee  is  demanded  for  the  chari- 
table intervention  of  the  scribe ;  which 
is  his  perquisite,  for  not  troubling  his 
superiors  with  a  small  case.  Deci- 
sions respecting  murder,  robbery,  the 
property  of  rich  individuals,  and  other 
important  matters,  are  pronounced 
by  the  Cadi  himself.  Li  cases  of 
murder,  or  wounding,  or  maiming,  if 
the  friends  of  the  deceased  or  the 
injured  party  consent  to  an  adjust- 
ment, certain  fines  are  paid  by  way 
of  requital.  These  are  fixed  by  law, 
regulated,  however,  by  the  quality 
of  the  persons.  Eansom  for  murder 
{deeah  el  Kuteel)  is  rated  at  50  purses 
(about  250Z.) ;  an  eye  put  out  in  an 
afiray,  half  that  deeah ;  a  tooth  one 
tenth,  and  so  on. 

The  rank  of  a  plaintiff  or  defendant, 
or  a  bribe  from  either,  often  influences 
the  decision  of  the  judge.  In  fact, 
bribery  and  the  testimony  of  false 
witnesses  is  carried  to  an  incredible 
extent  in  Muslim  courts  of  law. 

The  markets  are  under  the  inspec- 
tion of  an  officer  called  the  Mohtesib. 

Every  quarter  in  the  metropolis  has 
its  sheykh,  whose  permission  must  be 
obtained  for  living  in  that  quarter, 
and  who  maintains  order  amongst  its 
inhabitants. 

All  the  various  trades  and  manu- 
factures have  their  respective  sheykhs, 
to  whom  all  disputes  in  connexion 
with  their  trades  must  be  referred. 
And  the  different  classes  of  servants 
are  also  under  the  authority  of  par- 
ticular sheykhs,  who  are  responsible 
for  the  good  conduct  of  those  they 
recommend. 
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The  octroi  duty  has  lately  been  re- 
established in  Cairo,  and  every  article 
of  consumption  brought  in  from  the 
country  is  taxed  before  entering  the 
city. 

6.  Manufactures  and  Industby. 
— The  chief  native  manufactures  of 
Cairo  are  gold  and  silver  jewellery, 
silk  and  cotton  stuffs,  embroidery, 
native  saddles,  &c.  Manv  European 
industries  have  lately  been  intro- 
duced. A  return  published  in  1871 
gives  the  number  of  people  employed 
in  different  recognized  occupations  at 
150,066,  and  divides  them  into  61 
different  categories.  The  most  nume- 
rous corporation  are  the  porters, 
14,037 ;  then  come  the  vendors  of  eat- 
ables, 11,793;  glaziers,  10,000;  boat- 
men of  the  Nile,  9446 ;  donkey  and 
camel  drivers,  7112 ;  and  so  on,  inclu- 
ding among  others,  3876  water-car- 
riers; 3297  coffee-house  keepers;  3114 
barbers;  2630  goldsmiths;  1160 
chicken  rearers ;  1042  hotel  keepers ; 
834  potters;  288  coffee  and  tobacco 
cutters,  ^own  to  35  plumbers.  This 
list  is  probably  more  curious  than 
accurate,  but  it  will  serve  to  give 
some  idea  of  the  principal  occupations 
followed. 

The  occupations  most  likely  to 
strike  the  attention  of  the  stranger 
are  what  may  be  called  the  itinerant 
ones,  such  as  that  of  the  ^'  sak|^ah '' 
or  water-carrier,  who  sells  water  from 
house  to  house,  carrying  it  in  skins, 
sometimes  on  the  back  of  a  camel  or 
donkey,  and  sometimes  on  his  own 
back.  The  water  company,  which 
has  begun  its  operations  in  Cairo,  will 
sadly  interfere  with  this  branch  of 
trade.  A  variation  of  the  **  sak^ah  '* 
proper  are  the  ^*  sakkah  sharbeh  **  and 
the  "  liemalee,"  who  supply  passengers 
with  water  in  the  streets,  the  former 
pouring  the  water  into  a  brass  cup 
from  a  skin  with  a  brass  spout,  the 
latter  having  a  huge  porous  earthen- 
ware vessel,  with  a  sprig  of  orange 
stuck  in  its  mouth.  There  is  also  the 
**  sharbetlee,**  who  sells  an  infusion 
of  raisins,  or  liquorice,  or  some  other 
sweet  substance.  Another  itinerant 
occupation  is  that  of  the  '*muselli- 
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katee,"  or  pipe-cleaner,  who  goes  about 
with  a  bundle  of  long  wires,  and  a 
bag  of  tow,  his  implements  for 
cleaning  the  shibvk  or  long  pipe. 
A  favourite  occupation  at  Cairo  is 
that  of  a  beggar.  Very  little  food 
and  raiment  are  necessary  in  this 
climate,  and  starvation  is  a  thing 
almost  unheard  of.  Blind  people,  and 
those  on  whom  nature  has  bestowed 
some  disfigurement  of  person,  are 
certain  of  gaining  a  subsistence  by 
begging. 

The  hatching  of  eggs  by  artificial 
heat  has  been  carried  on  in  Egypt 
since  the  time  of  the  Pharaohs.  One 
of  the  principal  egg-hatching  ovens, 
called  in  Arabic  **  maamal  el  fer&kh,"  - 
is  at  Cairo.  A  fuU  description  of 
them,  and  the  process  of  incubation, 
is  given  in  Lane's  *  Modern  Egyp- 
tians.' The  season  during  which 
they  are  in  operation  is  two  or  three 
months  in  the  spring.  The  peasants 
supply  the  eggs,  and  generally  receive 
one  chicken  for  every  two  eggs. 
Chicken's  eggs  require  20  days, 
turkeys*  30.  The  temperature  required 
is  about  100°  Fahr. 

7.  Gates,  Walls. — It  has  been  al- 
ready stated  that  the  walls  of  Cairo 
were  rebuilt  by  Saladin,  and  the  cir- 
cuit of  the  city  considerably  extended 
on  the  south  beyond  the  Bab  Zuwey- 
leh,  and  on  the  north  as  far  as  the 
Bab  el  Hadeed  ("Gate  of  Iron"). 
This  gate,  the  site  of  which  is  near 
the  N.W.  comer  of  the  Esbekeeyah, 
has  been  taken  down,  and  the  city 
has  extended  some  distance  beyond  it 
in  the  direction  of  the  Abbasseeyah 
road.  The  old  walls  may  still  be 
seen  along  the  N.E.  side  of  the  city, 
beginning  from  the  northern  end 
of  the  new  street  leading  from  the 
station  to  the  Esbekeeyi^.  In  this 
part  are  two  of  the  most  remark- 
able gates,  the  Bdb  el  Fotooh  and  the 
Bdb  en  Na^r,  the  latter  a  very  hand- 
some and  imposing  structure.  A 
staircase  beneath  the  gateway  gives 
admission  to  the  walls,  which  can  be 
easily  traversed  on  foot  as  far  as  the 
Bab  el  Fotooh.  At  the  time  of 
the  French  occupation  this  part  of  the 
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wall  waa  utilised  for  the  purpoBes  of 
defence,  and  the  names  given  to  the 
different  towers  may  still  be  seen 
written  up.  The  line  of  defence  was 
continued  by  some  small  stone  forts 
on  the  E.  side  of  the  city,  erected  on 
mounds  that  cover  a  part  of  the  old 
walls.  The  only  other  gate  worthy  of 
mention  is  the  Bab  Zuweyleh  in  the 
interior  of  the  town.  Its  massive 
towers,  surmounted  by  the  elegant 
minaret  of  the  adjacent  mosk,  make  it 
a  conspicuous  and  picturesque  object. 
It  was  at  this  gate  that  Toman  Bey, 
the  last  of  the  Memlook  sultans,  was 
executed  by  Sultan  Selim  in  1517. 
On  the  W.  side  of  the  town,  near  the 
road  leading  to  Old  Cairo,  is  the  Bdb 
el  Look, 

8.  Canals,  Lakes. — The  narrow 
ditch  which,  beginning  at  old  Cairo, 
passes  through  the  centre  of  the  city, 
and  thence  continues  on  to  Heliopolis, 
is  called  emphatically  El  Khaleeg, 
•*  The  Canal ;"  and  it  is  the  cutting  of 
this  which  is  attended  with  so  much 
ceremony  in  the  month  of  August, 
and  gives  the  signal  for  the  opening 
of  the  other  canals  in  Egypt.  It  is 
the  successor  of  the  so-called  Amnis 
Trajanus,  which  joined  at  some  im- 
known  spot  the  great  canal  from 
Zagazig,  then  on  the  Pelusiac  branch 
of  the  Nile,  to  Suez.  It  has  long 
since  ceased  to  do  more  than  convey 
water  to  the  city ;  and  it  is  probable 
that,  were  it  not  for  an  old  prestige  in 
its  favour,  the  Government  would 
close  the  latter  altogether,  and  make 
of  its  bed  a  convenient  street ;  which 
would  have  the  additional  advantage 
of  freeing  the.  houses  on  its  banks 
from  the  noxious  vapours  that  rise 
when  the  i^ater  has  retired  and  left  a 
bed  of  liquid  mud. 

A  broad  navigable  canal,  called  the 
Ismaileeyah  Canal,  starts  from  Boolak, 
near  Kasr  en  Nil,  and  joins  the 
modern  Fresh- Water  Canal  from  Zag- 
azig to  Suez.  It  passes  near  the  rail- 
way station,  the  road  from  which 
into  the  town  crosses  it  over  a  neat 
bridge  ;  and  there  is  a  similar  bridge 
over  it  on  the  road  to  Boolak. 

Most  of  tl^e  smftll  Iftkes  which  for- 


merly existed  in  the  interior  of  Cairo 
at  the  period  of  the  inundation  have 
been  filled  up. 

9.  CiTADBL.— The  Citadel  (El  Ka- 
lah)  was  built  by  Sfdadin,  in  1166, 
of  stone  brought  from  small  pyra- 
mids at  Geezeh,  and  formed  part  of 
his  general  plan  for  strengthening 
the  town,  and  protecting  it  from 
assault;  but  it  can  hardly  be  said  io 
have  been  well  chosen  for  this  object, 
as  it  is  completely  commanded  by 
Mount  Mokattam;  and  it  was  by 
erecting  a  battery  in  the  fort,  on  the 
projecting  point  ccdled  Gebel  ej  Joo- 
shee,  immediately  behind  it,  that 
Mohammed  All  compelled  the  sur- 
render of  the  citadel,  then  in  the 
possession  of  Khoorshid  Pasha.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Arab  historian  of  the 
day,  however,  Saladin  is  said  to 
have  fixed  upon  the  spot  because  it 
was  found  that  meat  kept  fresh  there 
twice  as  long  as  anywhere  else  in 
Cairo.  The  city  side  is  well  defended 
by  the  natured  abruptness  of  the 
rocks,  and  is  also  strongly  armed  and 
regularly  fortified.  A  good  carriage- 
road  leads  up  from  the  open  square 
called  Er  Rumeyleh  to  the  principal 
outer  entrance-gate,  and  continues  on 
through  another  gate  into  the  interior 
of  the  citadel.  Another  way  in  is  by 
the  Bab  el  Azab,  a  fine  massive  gate- 
way flanked  by  two  enormous  towers. 
It  was  in  the  narrow  and  tortuous 
lane  leading  from  this  gate  that  the 
massacre  of  the  Memloeks  took  place 
by  order  of  Mohammed  Ali,  on  the 
1st  of  March,  1811.  As  soon  as  they 
had  passed  through  the  Bdb  el  Azab, 
it  and  the  upper  gate  were  shut,  and 
they  were  thus  caught  in  a  trap.  All 
were  shot  except  one,  Emin  Bey,  who 
escaped  by  leaping  his  horse  over  a 
gap  in  the  then  dilapidated  wall.  The 
spot  is  shown  a  little  to  the  north  of 
the  Bdb  el  Azab.  There  was  probably 
a  large  accumulation  of  rubbish  be- 
low the  gap  which  broke  the  fall. 

The  citadel  is  in  itself  a  small  town,  ^ 
and  contains  many  objects  worth  see-  ^ 
ing. 

The  palace  built  by  Mohammed 
AJi,  which  h^  taken  the  pl^ce  pf  the 


J  old  palace  of  Saladin,  contains  some 
very  handsome  rooms,  especially  a 
bath-room  all  of  alabaster.  The  view 
from  some  of  the  rooms  is  very  fine. 
It  is  now,  with  the  exception  of  a 
part  occupied  by  the  Prince  Here- 
ditary, only  used  for  state  receptions. 
The  ministerial  divans,  which  used 
to  have  their  offices  in  it,  have  now 
been  removed  to  the  west  end  of  the 
city. 

The  old  palace  of  Saladin,  com- 
monly called  Joseph's  Hall,  was 
pulled  down  in  1829  to  make  room  for 
the  new  Mosk  of  Mohammed  Ali. 
The  most  remarkable  object  in  this 
palace  was  a  vast  hall  supported  on 
32  columns  of  rose  granite  taken  from 
ancient  temples;  but  these  columns 
were  broken  when  the  building  was 
pulled  down.  The  two  minariets  still 
standing  to  the  E.  of  the  mosk  formed 
part  of  the  old  mosk  of  Kalaoon, 
\^hich  stood  in  the  centre  of  the 
palace  court. 

The  Moik  of  Mohammed  Ali  was 
commenced  by  that  prince,  but  not 
finished  till  after  his  death.  It  con- 
sists of  an  open  square,  surrounded 
by  a  single  row  of  columns,  10  on  the 
N.  and  S.,  13  on  the  W.,  and  12  on 
the  £.,  where  a  door  leads  to  the 
inner  part,  or  house  of  prayer ;  as  in 
the  Tooloon,  and  other  mosks  of  a 
similar  plan.  The  columns  have 
a  fancy  capital  supporting  round 
arches,  and  the  whole,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  outer  walls,  is  of 
Oriental  alabaster.  But  it  has  not 
the  pure  Oriental  character  of  other 
works  in  Cairo;  and  it  excites  ad- 
miration for  the  materials  rather  than 
for  the  style  of  its  architecture.  Its 
minarets,  too,  which  are  of  the  Turk- 
ish extinguisher-order,  are  painfully 
elongated,  in  defiance  of  all  propor- 
tion; they  interfere  with  the  very 
appearance  of  all  around  them,  and 
that  too  in  a  city  remarkable  for  so 
many  elegant  models  of  Saracenic 
time.  The  decoration  of  the  interior 
is  in  very  bad  taste,  and  the  large 
European  lustre  hanging  from  the 
roof,  and  the  wretched  lanterns  strung 
about    in    every  direction,    help    to 
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offend  the  eye.  The  vast  size  and  the 
richness  of  the  materials  produce, 
however,  on  the  whole,  a  fine  effect ; 
and  it  is  well  worth  seeing  when 
lighted  up  in  the  evening  during  the 
month  of  Ramadan.  Immediately  on 
the  right  on  entering  is  the  tomb  of 
the  founder. 

From  the  platform  on  the  S.  side  of 
the  mosk  is  a  grand  and  commanding 
view  of  the  city  and  the  surrounding 
country,  taking  in  the  arsenal  im- 
mediately below, — the  Rumeyleh,  and 
the  fine  mosk  of  Sultan  Hassan,  just 
outside  the  gates  of  the  citadel, — 
the  numerous  minarets  of  Cairo, — 
and,  in  the  distance,  the  Pyramids, — 
with  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  to  Sak- 
]karah  on  the  south,  and  to  the  point  of 
the  Delta  on  the  north.  Miss  Marti- 
neau  says:  "I  would  entreat  any 
stranger  to  see  this  view  first  in  the 
evening — before  sunset.  I  saw  it 
three  times  or  more.  In  the  morning 
there  was  much  haze  in  the  distance, 
and  a  tameness  of  colour  which  hurts 
the  eye.  At  noon  there  was  no  colour 
at  all :  all  colour  being  discharged  in 
the  middle  of  the  day  in  Egypt,  ex- 
cept in  shady  places.  In  the  evening 
the  beauty  is  beyond  description. 
The  vastness  of  the  city,  as  it  lies 
stretched  below,  surprises  every  one. 
It  looks  a  perfect  wilderness  of  flat 
roofs,  cupolas,  minarets,  and  palm- 
tops, with  an  open  space  here  and 
there  presenting  the  complete  front 
of  a  mosque,  and  gay  groups  of  people, 
and  moving  camels, — a  relief  to  the 
eye,  though  so  diminished  by  distance. 
The  aqueduct  is  a  most  striking 
feature,  running  off  for  miles.  The 
city  of  tombs  was  beautiful  and 
wonderful,  its  fawn-colour  domes 
rising  against  the  somewhat  darker 
sand  of  the  desert.  The  river 
gleamed  and  wound  away  from  the 
dim  south  into  the  blue  distance  of 
the  north,  the  green  strips  of  culti- 
vation on  its  banks  delighting  the 
eye  amidst  the  yellow  sands.  Even 
to  the  west  the  Pyramids  looked  their 
full  height  and  their  full  distance, 
which  is  not  the  case  from  below. 
The  platform  of  the  Great  Pyramid  is 
here  seen  to  be  a  considerable  hill  of 
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itself;  and  the  fields  and  causeways 
which  intervene  between  it  and  the 
river  lie  as  in  a  map,  and  indicate  the 
true  distance  and  elevation  of  these 
mighty  monuments.  The  Lybian 
hills,  dreary  as  possible,  close  in  the 
view  behind  them,  as  the  Mokat^am 
range  does  above  and  behind  the 
citadel.  This  view  is  the  great  sight 
of  Cairo,  and  that  which  the  stranger 
contrives  to  bring  into  his  plan  for 
almost  every  day," 

On  the  E.  side  of  the  citadel  hill 
is  Joseph's  Welly  so-called  probably, 
like  Joseph's  Hall,  from  the  other 
name  of  Baladin  (Yoosef),  who,  when 
the  site  for  his  fortress  was  being 
cleared,  discovering  a  well  that  had 
been  cut  by  the  ancients,  ordered  it  to 
be  cleared  of  the  sand  that  then  filled 
it.  It  is  probable  that  the  original 
well  was  hewn  in  the  rock  by  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  like  the  tai^s  on 
the  hill  behind  the  citadel,  near  the 
Kobbet  el  Hawa;  and  this  is  ren- 
dered more  probable  from  there  having 
been,  as  has  been  said,  an  old  town 
called  Loui-Tkeshrdmi  on  the  site  of 
the  modem  city.  The  well  is  com- 
posed of  two  parts,  of  which  the  upper 
is  about  160  feet  deep,  and  the  lower 
130,  making  a  total  depth' of  290  feet. 
The  descent  is  by  a  gently-sloping 
staircase,  and  a  wide  landing-place 
marks  the  division  between  the  two 
parts  of  the  well,  which,  it  may  be 
remarked,  are  not  in  a  direct  vertical 
line.  The  bottom  of  the  well  is  sup- 
posed to  correspond  with  the  level  of 
the  Nile.  The  water  is  raised  by 
bullocks  or  donkeys  to  the  first  stage, 
and  thence  by  the  same  means  to  the 
top.  Water  is  also  brought  to  the 
citadel  by  the  aqueduct  direct  from 
the  NUe  at  Old  Cairo. 

10.  Moses,  Chubches.— Cairo  is  said 
to  contain  more  than  500  mosks.  They 
are  called  Gdma  (or  Jama,  pi.  Gowd- 
ma\  "  a  place  of  meeting,"  or  "  syna- 
gogue ;"  the  other  name  MumedDQmg 
&om  isged,  "to  bow  down,  whence 
aegddeey  "  a  prayer-carpet."  Many  of 
them  are  in  ruins,  but  the  great  num- 
ber of  those  that  are  still  in  repair, 
and  used  for  the  daily  prayers,  must 


be  apparent  to  any  one  who  passes 
through  the  streets,  or  sees  their 
numerous  minarets  from  without. 

"  The  mosques  of  Cairo  are  so  nume- 
rous, that  none  of  them  is  inconve- 
niently crowded  on  Friday ;  and  some 
of  them  are  so  large  as  to  occupy  spaces 
three  or  four  hundred  feet  square. 
They  are  mostly  built  of  stone,  the 
alternate  courses  of  which  are  gene- 
rally coloured  externally  red  and  white. 
Most  oomjnonly  a  large  mosque  con- 
sists of  porticoes  surrounding  a  square 
open  court,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a 
tank  or  fountain  for  ablution.  One 
side  of  the  building  faces  the  direc- 
tion of  Mekkeh,  and  the  portico  on 
this  side,  being  the  principal  place  of 
prayer,  is  more  spacious  thaji  those 
on  the  three  other  sides  of  the  court : 
it  generally  has  two  or  more  rows 
of  columns,  forming  so  many  aisles, 
parallel  with  the  exterior  walls.  In 
some  cases  this  portico,  like  the  other 
three,  is  open  to  the  court;  in  other 
cases  it  is  separated  from  the  court 
by  partitions  of  wood,  connecting  the 
front  row  of  columns.  In  the  centre 
of  its  exterior  wall  is  the  'Mehrdb' 
(or  niche),  which  marks  the  direction 
of  Mekkeh;  and  to  the  right  of  this 
is  the  *  Mimbar '  (or  pulpit).  Opposite 
the  Mehnlb,  in  the  fore  part  of  the 
portico,  or  in  its  central  part,  there  is 
generally  a  platform  called  *  dikkeh,' 
surrounded  by  a  parapet,  and  sup- 
ported by  small  columns;  and  by  it, 
or  before  it,  are  one  or  two  seats,  hav- 
ing a  kind  of  desk  to  bear  a  volume  of 
the  Kur-^n,  &om  which  a  chapter  is 
read  to  the  congregation.  The  walls 
are  generally  quite  plain,  being  simply 
whitewashed;  but  in  some  mosques 
the  lower  part  of  tlie  wall  of  the 
place  of  prayer  is  lined  with  coloured 
marbles,  and  the  other  -pjaxt  orna- 
mented with  various  devices  executed 
in  stucco,  but  mostly  with  texts  from 
the  Kur-dn  (which  form  long  friezes, 
having  a  pleasing  efiect),  and  never 
with  the  representation  of  any  thing 
that  has  life.  The  pavement  is  covered 
with  matting,  and  rich  and  poor  pray 
side  by  side;  the  man  of  rank  or 
wealth  enjoying  no  peculiar  distinc- 
tion or  comfort,  unless  (which  is  some 
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times  tlie  case)  he  has  a  prayer-carpet 
brought  by  his  servant  and  spread  for 
him. 

"  The  large  mosques  are  open  from 
daybreak  till  a  little  after  the  'esh^, 
or  till  nearly  two  hours  after  sunset. 
The  others  are  closed  between  the 
hours  of  morning  and  noon  prayers; 
and  most  mosques  are  also  closed  in 
rainy  weather  (except  at  the  times 
of  prayer),  lest  persons  who  have 
no  shoes  should  enter,  and  dirt  the 
pavement  and  matting.  Such  per- 
sons always  enter  by  the  door  nearest 
the  tank  or  fountain  (if  there  be  more 
than  one  door),  that  they  may  wash 
before  they  pass  into  the  place  of 
prayer ;  and  generally  this  door  alone 
is  left  open  in  dirty  weather.  The 
mosque  El-Azhar  remains  open  all 
night,  with  the  exception  of  the  prin- 
cipal place  of  prayer,  which  is  called 
the  ^  maksoorah,'  being  partitioned  off 
from  the  rest  of  the  building.  In 
many  of  the  large  mosques,  particu- 
larly in  the  afternoon,  persons  are 
seen  lounging,  chatting  together,  eat- 
ing, sleeping,  and  sometimes  spinning 
or  sewing,  or  engaged  in  some  other 
simple  craft;  but  notwithstanding 
such  practices,  which  are  contrary  to 
the  precepts  of  their  prophet,  the  Mus- 
lims very  highly  respect  their  mosques. 
There  are  several  mosques  in  Cairo 
(as  the  Azhar,  Hassaneyn,  &c.)  before 
which  no  Frank,  nor  any  other  Chris- 
tian, nor  a  Jew,  were  allowed  to  pass, 
till  of  late  years,  since  the  French  in- 
vasion."— E.  W,  Lane. 

"  The  mosques  are  extremely  inter- 
esting ;  partly  from  their  architectural 
beauty ;  more  so  from  their  purposes, 
and  the  pleasure  of  seeing  these  pur- 
poses fulfilled.  Nothing  charmed  me 
so  much  about  them  as  the  spectacle 
of  the  houseless  poor,  who  find  a  refuge 
there.  In  the  piosque  of  Sultan  Has- 
san, when  we  had  mounted  a  long 
flight  of  steps  from  the  street,  and 
more  stairs  which  led  to  the  barrier 
where  we  must  put  on  slippers,  we 
entered  a  vast  court,  sacred  to  all  who 
have  hearts,  whether  they  be  heathens, 
Mohammedans,  or  Christians,  for  the 
solace  and  peace  which  are  to  be  found 


there.  The  greater  part  of  this  court 
was  once  open  to  the  sky;  its  floor 
was  of  inlaid  marble;  and  in  the 
centre  was  the  tank  where  the  wor- 
shippers perform  their  ablution  before 
praying.  The  steps  to  the  roofed  plat- 
form at  the  upper  end  were  matted ; 
and  on  these  steps  some  men  were  at 
prayer.  On  the  platform  sat  a  man 
making  a  garment — ^spreading  out  his 
cloth  upon  the  mat,  and  running  the 
seams  as  much  at  his  ease  as  if  he 
had  been  in  a  home  of  his  own.  This 
was  a  homeless  man,  and  here  he  was 
welcome.  Several  poor  people  were 
sitting  talking  cheerfully ;  and  under 
this  roof,  and  on  this  mat,  they  were 
welcome  to  sleep,  if  they  had  no  other 
place  of  rest.  Some  children  were  at 
play  quietly  on  the  marble  pavement. 
We  are  accustomed  to  say  that  there 
is  no  respect  of  persons,  and  that  all 
men  are  equal  within  the  walls  of  our 
churches;  but  I  never  felt  this  so 
strongly  in  any  Christian  place  of 
worsMp  as  in  this  Mohammedan  one, 
with  its  air  of  freedom,  peace,  and 
welcome  to  iJl  the  faithful.  I  felt 
myself  an  intruder  there,  in  a  retreat 
which  shotdd  be  kept  sacred  for  those 
who  go  to  it  not  as  a  church,  but  as  a 
religious  home." — Harriet  Martineau, 

Miss  Martineau  afterwards  quotes 
Lord  Houghton's  poem  of  Hie  Mosquey 
which  may  appropriately  be  inserted 
here; — 

"  A  simple  unpartitloned  room,— 
Surmounted  by  an  ample  dome, 
Or,  In  some  lands  that  favoured  lie, 
WiUi  centre  open  to  the  sky, 
But  roofed  with  arched  cloisters  romid. 
That  mark  the  consecrated  bound. 
And  shade  the  niche  to  Mektceh  turned. 
By  which  two  massive  lights  are  burned ; 
With  pulpit  whence  the  sacred  word 
Expounded  on  great  days  is  heard ; 
With  fountains  finesh,  where,  ere  they  pray. 
Men  wash  the  soIHof  earth  away ; 
With  shining  minaret,  thin  and  high. 
From  whose  fine  trellised  balcony, 
Announcement  of  the  hours  of  prayer 
Is  uttered  to  the  silent  air. 
Such  is  the  Mosque— the  holy  place, 
Where  faithful  men  of  every  race. 
Meet  at  their  ease,  and  fiEU»  to  face. 

"  Not  that  the  power  of  God  is  here 
More  manifei!^  or  more  to  fear ; 
Not  that  the  gloir  of  His  face 
Is  circumscribed  by  any  space/ 
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Bat  that,  m  men  are  wont  to  meet 
In  cooTt  or  chamber,  mart  or  etreet. 
For  puposes  of  gain  or  pleaBore, 
In  flrtendltness  or  social  leisure,— 
So  for  the  greatest  of  all  ends 
To  which  intelligenoe  extends, 
The  worship  of  the  Lord,  whose  will 
Created  and  sustains  us  still. 
And  honour  to  the  Prophet's  name. 
By  whom  the  saving  message  came, 
BelieTers  meet  together  here. 
And  hold  tliis  precinct  very  dear. 

*'  The  floor  is  spread  with  matting  neat. 
Unstained  by  touch  of  shodden  feet, — 
A  decent  and  delightful  seat ! 
Where,  after  due  devotions  paid. 
And  legal  ordinance  obeyed. 
Men  may  in  happy  parlance  join, 
And  gay  with  serious  thought  comUne ; 
Hay  ask  the  news  from  far  away ; 
May  fix  the  business  of  to-day ; 
Or.  with  '  God  willing,'  at  the  close 
To-morrow's  hopes  and  deeds  dispose. 

**  Children  are  running  in  and  out, 
With  silver-sounding  laugh  and  shout ; 
No  more  disturbed  in  their  sweet  play. 
No  more  dbtturbing  those  who  pray. 
Than  the  poor  birds  that  fluttering  fly 
Among  the  rafters  there  on  high. 
Or  seek  at  times,  with  grateful  hop, 
The  com  fresh  sprinkled  on  the  top. 

**  So,  lest  the  stranger's  scornful  eye 
Should  hurt  this  sacred  family— 
Lest  inconsiderate  word  should  wound 
Devout  adorers  with  their  sound— 
Lest  carelees  feet  should  stain  the  floor 
With  dirt  and  dust  from  out  the  door,— 
TIs  well  that  custom  should  protect 
The  place  with  prudence  circumspect, 
And  le^  no  unbeliever  pass 
The  threshold  of  the  faithful  mass ; 
That  as  each  Muslim  his  hareem 

■   Guards  ever  from  a  Jealous  dream. 
So  should  no  alien  feeling  scathe 
This  common  home  of  public  faith ; 
So  should  its  very  name  dispel 
The  presence  of  the  infidel.*' 

A  visit  to  the  principal  mosks  of 
Cairo,  such  as  those  of  Tooloon,  Sultan 
Hassan,  &c.,  is  attended  with  no 
difficulty  now,  and  it  is  seldom  that 
the  traveller  is  refused  admittance  to 
any  of  those  most  usually  visited; 
but  if  he  should  desire  to  see  some 
of  the  less  well-known  ones,  he  had 
better  get  an  order  from  the  Consu- 
late, which  will  procure  him  the 
attendance  of  a  cawass  from  the  Zap- 
tieh,  or  police-station,  to  accompany 
the  traveller,  and  ensure  his  admit- 
tance and  freedom  from  insult.  This 
cawass  will  expect  a  fee,  and  small 
gums  must  be  given  to  the  guardians 


of  the  mosks.  It  is  always,  however, 
open  to  the  guardian  of  a  moek  to 
refuse  admittance  if  he  so  chooses  ; 
but  it  is  seldom  done  now.  It  is  con- 
venient to  take  a  large  pair  of  woollen 
socks  to  draw  over  the  shoes  on  enter- 
ing, as  it  is  much  less  trouble  than 
changing  the  shoes  for  slippers.  And 
ladies  should  certcdnly  never  neglect 
to  wear  a  thin  veil  when  they  visit 
any  of  the  mosks. 

The  first  in  point  of  antiquity  is 
the  mosk  of  Ahmed  elm  Tooloon,  ge-  j^ 
nerally  known  as  the  Jama  (Gama) 
Tooloon.  It  is  said  to  be  built  on  the 
plan  of  the  Kaaba,  at  Mecca,  which 
seems  to  have  been  that  of  all  the 
oldest  mosks  founded  by  the  Mus- 
lims. It  was  three  years  in  building, 
and  cost  72,0002.  At  one  time  it 
was  a  university,  and  was  endowed 
with  nine  professorial  chairs.  The 
centre  is  an  extensive  open  court, 
about  100  paces  square,  surrounded 
by  colonnades  ;  those  on  three  of  the 
sides  consisting  of  two  rows  of  co- 
lumns, 25  paces  deep,  and  that  on  the 
eastern  end  of  five  rows,  all  support- 
ing pointed  arches.  These  arches  aie 
of  a  very  graceful  shape,  retaining  a 
little  of  the  horseshoe  form  at  the 
base  of  the  archivolt,  as  it  rises  from 
the  pier ;  and  in  a  wall  added  after- 
wards to  connect  the  mosk  with  the 
base  of  ttie  principal  minaret  is  one 
round  horseshoe  arch,  which  is  rarely 
met  with  in  Egypt.  Around  the 
mosk  is  an  outer  wall,  now  encum- 
bered in  part  by  houses,  at  each  angle 
of  which  rose  one  of  the  minarets; 
that  on  the  N.W.  corner  being  the  one 
used  for  the  call  to  prayer.  This  mosk 
is  the  oldest  in  Cairo,  having  been 
founded  90  years  before  any  other 
part  of  the  city,  in  the  year  879  a.d., 
or  265  of  the  Hegira,  as  is  attested  by 
two  Cufic  inscriptions  on  the  walls  of 
the  court,  a  date  which  accords  with 
the  era  of  that  prince,  who  ruled  in 
Egypt  from  868  to  884.  If  not  re- 
markable for  beauty,  it  is  a  monument 
of  the  highest  interest  in  the  history 
of  archit^ture,  as  it  proves  the  exist-  * 
ence  of  the  pointed  arch  about  three 
hundred  years  before  its  introduction 
into  England,  where  that   style  of 
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buildiDg  was  not  in  common  use  until 
the  beginning  of  1200,  and  was  scarcely 
known  before  the  year  1170. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
pointed  arch  was  used  in  some  parts 
of  Europe  as  early  as  the  beginning 
of  1100 ;  but  it  was  then  evidently  a 
novel  introduction,  generally  mixed 
with  the  older  round-headed  arch,  and 
not  exclusively  adopted  throughout 
any  building.  And  since  we  here  find 
a  mosk  presenting  the  pointed  style  in 
all  its  numerous  arches,  we  may  con- 
clude not  only  that  the  Saracens  em- 
ployed it  long  before  its  introduction 
into  Europe,  but  that  we  were  in- 
debted to  them  for  the  invention. 
The  mosk  of  Tooloon  is  not  the  oldest 
Muslim  building  in  Egypt  in  which 
this  style  of  architecture  is  found. 
The  Nilometer  at  Boda  presents  a 
still  earlier  instance ;  and  it  may  in- 
deed be  reasonably  concluded  that  in 
the  East  the  pointed  arch  is  much 
older  than  has  been  generally  sup- 
posed. That  it  should  have  been  in- 
troduced from  thence  into  Europe  is 
not  at  all  improbable ;  and  the  time  of 
its  first  appearance  naturally  leads  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  Crusaders 
made  us  acquainted  with  tiie  style  of 
building  they  had  seen  during  their 
wars  against  the  Saracens. 

Along  the  cornice,  above  the  arches 
within  the  colonnades,  are  Cufic  in- 
scriptions on  wood,  many  of  which 
have  long  since  fallen.  The  style  of 
the  letters  is  of  the  same  ancient  cha- 
racter as  in  the  stone  tablets  before 
mentioned ;  and,  indeed,  were  the  date 
not  present  to  determine  the  period  of 
its  erection,  the  style  of  the  Cufio 
alone  would  sufSce  to  fix  it  within 
a  very  few  years,  that  character  hav- 
ing undergone  very  marked  changes 
in  difierent  periods  of  its  use;  and 
what  is  singular,  the  oldest,  which  is 
the  most  simple  and  least  ornamented, 
has  a  nearer  resemblance  to  the  Arabic 
than  that  in  vogue  about  the  time 
when  the  modem  form  of  letters  was 
introduced.  The  Arabic  character 
was  first  adopted  about  950  A.D.,  but 
Cufic  continued  in  use  till  the  end  of 
the  Fow&tem  or  Fatemite  dynasty ; 
and  rn  buildings,  Arabic  and  Cufic 
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were  both  employed,  even  to  the  reign 
of  Sultan  el  Ghoree,  a.d.  1508. 

The  wooden  pulpit,  and  the  dome 
over  the  front  in  the  centre  of  the 
quadrangle,  are  of  the  Melek  Mun- 
soor  Hesam  ed  deen  Lageen,  and  bear 
the  date  696  of  the  Heg'ira,  in  Arabic 
characters. 

The  minaret  of  the  Tooloon,  which 
rises  from  the  exterior  wall  of  circuit, 
has  a  singular  appearance,  owing  to 
the  staircase  winding  round  the  out- 
side. Its  novel  form  is  said  to  have 
originated  in  the  absent  habits  of  its 
founder,  and  an  observation  of  his 
Wizeer.  He  had  observed  him  uncon- 
sciously rolling  up  a  piece  of  parch- 
ment into  a  spiral  form ;  and  having 
remarked,  "  It  was  a  pity  his  majesty 
had  no  better  employment,**  the  King, 
in  order  to  excuse  himself,  replied, 
"So  far  from  trifling,  I  have  been 
thinking  that  a  minaret  erected  on 
this  principle  would  have  many  ad- 
vantages ;  I  could  even  ride  up  it  on 
horseback :  and  I  wish  that  of  my 
new  mosk  to  be  built  of  the  same 
form.**  The  cornice  of  this  staircase 
appears  to  have  been  of  amber. 

From  its  summit  is  one  of  the  finest 
views  of  the  town;  and  though  in- 
ferior in  extent,  it  possesses  an  advan- 
tage over  that  from  the  platform  of  -^ 
Jo8eph*s  Hall,  in  having  the  citadel 
as  one  of  its  principal  features.  Un- 
fortunately the  staircase  is  so  broken 
down  that  no  one  is  now  allowed  to 
ascend.  The  hill  on  which  the  mosk 
stands  was  formerly  called  el  Kuttaeea, 
and  was  chosen  by  Ahmed  ebn  et 
Tooloon  as  a  place  of  residence  for 
himself  and  his  troops :  but  it  was  not 
till  long  after  the  foundation  of  Cairo 
that  this  hill  was  enclosed  within  the 
walls,  and  became  part  of  the  Citpital 
of  Egypt.  Its  modem  name  is  Kalat- 
el-Kebsh,  "the  Citadel  of  the  Ram';'* 
and  tradition  pretends  that  it  records 
the  spot  where  the  ram  was  sacrificed 
by  Abraham.  Nor  is  this  the  only 
fanciful  tradition  connected  with  the 
hill,  or  the  site  of  the  mosk  of  Too- 
loon. Noah's  ark  is  reported  to  have 
rested  at  the  very  spot  where  a  Nebk 
tree  still  grows,  within  a  ruined  en- 
closure in  the  court  of  the  mosk ;  and 
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the  name  of  Gebel  O'skoor  is  believed 
to  have  been  given  it,  in  consequence 
of  the  thanlcsgiving  he  there  offered 
to  the  Deity  for  his  rescue  from  the 
perils  of  the  flood.    Here  too  is  what 
is    called    the    Mustdbat   Pharaoon^ 
** Pharaoh's  bench"  (or  **seat'*):   a 
name   which   probably   records    the 
existence  of  an  ancient  town  on  this 
rocky  height.    Here  too  once  stood 
the  old  stone  sarcophagus  which  had 
the  name  of  **  the  Lovers*  Fountain.** 
^         The  Az'har,  or  "splendid**  mosk, 
was  originally  founded   by  Gowher 
el  Kaed,  the  general  of  Moez,  about 
the  *  year  970 ;    but  that  which    is 
j      now  seen  is  of  a  later  date,  having 
been  subsequently  rebuilt  and  consi- 
(       derably  enlarged,  principally  by  Sul- 
j      tan  Beybars,  Raid  Bey,  and  Sultan 
/       Ghoree.    Each  part  bears  an  inscrip- 
tion relative  to  the  era,  and  authors, 
of  its  successive  restorations,  to  the 
year  1762.    It  is  of  considerable  size, 
and  ornamented  with  more  than  400 
columns    of  granite,  porphyry,  and 
.     marble    taken    from     old    temples. 
%/      It  is  not  only  the  College  of  Cairo, 
but  the  principal  University  of  the 
East.    On  one  side,  towards  Mecca, 
of  the   large  square   court,    is    the 
place  of  prayer,  a  spacious  portico; 
on  the  other  three  sides  are  smaller 
porticoes,  divided  into  apartments  for 
the  use  of  natives  from  different  parts 
of  Egypt  and  the  entire  East;  each 
province  or  country  having  its  sepa- 
rate apartment.     In  each  apartment 
is  a  library  for  the  students.    The 
University  formerly   possessed   large 
properties,  which  were  taken  from  it 
by  Mohammed  Ali.    The  professors 
now  receive  no  salaries,  nor  do  the 
students    pay  for  instruction.      The 
former  teach  privately  and  copy  books, 
and  sometimes  receive  presents.    The 
students,  who  are  generally  poor,  live 
by  the  same  means.     In   a   chapel 
adjacent,  300  blind  men  are  main- 
tained from  funds  bequeathed  for  that 
purpose.      The  number  of  students 
registered  in  Feb.  1872  was  9441,  and 
of  professors  314.    As  in  the  ancient 
temple  of  Jerusalem  and  the  modern 
Beyt  Allah  at  Mecca,  idlers  of  all  de- 
scriptions resort  here  to  buy  and  sell, 


read  and  sleep,  and  enjoy  the  coolness 
of  its  shady  and  extensive  colonnades. 

Close  to  the  south-w£st  angle  is 
another  handsome  mosk ;  and  a  little 
farther  to  the  north  is  the  small  but 
celebrated  Hassaneyn^  dedicated  to 
the  two  sons  of  Ali,  El  l^asan  and  El 
^oseyn,  whose  relics  it  contains.  It 
is  said  that  the  head  of  eoseyn,  and 
the  hand  of  l^asan,  are  preserved 
there.  Like  the  Azhar,  it  was  built 
or  restored  at  different  periods,  the 
last  addition  dating  in  1762,  and  bear- 
ing the  name  of  Abd  er  Bahman  kehia ; 
but  none  of  the  earliest  part  is  now 
visible.  It  has  again  quite  recently 
been  restored.  The  mooled  or  birth- 
day of  the  ]^assaneyn  is  one  of  the 
principal  fetes  of  Cairo,  when  a  grand 
illumination,  with  the  usual  amuse- 
ments of  Eastern  fairs,  continues  for 
eight,  and  sometimes  more  days,  in 
tMs  quarter  of  the  town.  The  tomb 
of  the  patron  saint  on  such  occasions 
is  always  covered  with  the  Kiswehy  or 
sacred  envelope  of  embroidered  cloth 
or  velvet;  which  calls  to  mind  the 
clothing  of  the  statues  with  the  Upov 
Koffixov,  in  the  temples  of  ancient 
Egypt.  Another  great  occasion  at 
this  mosk  is  the  "  Yom  dshoorah  ** — 
the  tenth  day  of  the  month  Mohar- 
ram,  being  the  anniversary  of  the  day 
on  which  El  }}oaeyTL  was  slain  at  the 
battle  of  Karbala.  The  shrines  of 
El  l^asan  and  El  ^oseyn  are  on  the 
Mecca  side  of  the  mosk ;  they  cannot 
be  entered  by  Christians.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  double  dedication,  there 
are  two  "  kiblehs  "  in  this  mosk. 

Of  the  early^mosks,  that  have  re- 
tained their  original  style  of  architec- 
ture from  the  period  of  their  founda- 
tion, the  oldest,  next  to  the  Tooloon,  y 
is  that  of  Sultan  el  HdJcem,  near  the  V 
Bab  en  Nasr,  one  of  the  principal 
gates  of  Cairo. 

The  arches  arc  aU  pointed,  with  a 
slight  horseshoe  curve  at  the  base; 
and  ^  the  date  of  its  erection  is  nearly 
200  years  before  that  style  of  archi- 
tecture became  general  in  Engand,  it 
offers,  as  already  stated,  another  im- 
portant proof  of  its  early  adoption 
in  Saracenic  buildings.  Sultdn  el 
Hikem,  or  El  Hakem  be-omr-Illdh, 


Egypt 


the  third  caliph  of  the  Fatemite  dy- 
nasty, reigned  from  996  to  1024  a.d. 
This  eccentric  and  immoral  prince 
was  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  Ihoises, 
still  extant  in  Syria.  He  pretended 
to  be  vested  with  a  divine  mission, 
and,  aided  by  Hamzeh,  and  by  Derazi, 
another  Ismaelian,  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining many  proselytes,  by  whom  he 
was  looked  upon  as  a  prophet,  or  even 
as  an  incarnation  of  the  Deity  him- 
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self;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that, 
in  dn  inscription,  now  £a.llen  down,  and 
stored  in  fragments  in  the  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  but  which  formerly  was 
over  the  western  door  of  the  mosk,  his 
name  is  followed  by  the  same  expres* 
sions  that  usually  accompany  that  of  the 
founder  of  Islam,  and  were  never  ap- 
plied to  any  others  but  Ali  and  some  of 
theProphet'smost  reverend  companions. 
In  Arabic  letters  it  is  as  follows : — 


"El  Hakem  be-omr-Illih,  Prince  of  the  Faithful,  the  blessings  of  God  be  anto  bim  and 

to  bis  ancestors,  the  pare.    In  the  month  Regeb,  the  year  a.h.  393,"  or  a.d.  1003. 


J 


Both  the  minarets  of  this  mosk 
were  fortified  by  the  French  during 
their  possession  of  Egypt,  a  square 
tower  having  been  built  round  them 
to  about  two-thirds  of  their  height. 
On  the  one  nearest  the  Bdb  el  Fotooh, 
facing  the  walk  along  the  ramparts, 
is  the  name  given  it  by  the  French, 
"  Fort  Vaille."  The  whole  building 
has  now  become  a  complete  ruin. 

The  finest  mosk  in  Cairo  is  unques- 
tionably the  ^^Jdma-t-esSdltdn  Hassan" 
comhionly  called  Sultan  Hassant  im- 
mediately below  the  citadel,  between 
the  Bumeyleh  and  the  Soog  es  Sulldh. 
Its  lofty  and  beautifully  ornamented 
porch,  the  rich  cornice  of  its  towering 
walls,  its  minaret,  and  the  arches  of 
its  spacious  court,  must  delight  every 
admirer  of  architecture.  And  so  im- 
pressed are  the  Gairenes  with  its  supe- 
riority over  other  mosks,  that  they 
believe  the  king  ordered  the  hand  of 
the  architect  to  be  cut  off,  in  order  to 
prevent  his  building  [any  other  that 
should  vie  with  it ;  absurdly  ascribing 
to  his  hand  what  was  due  to  his  head. 
The  same  story  is  applied  to  other 
fine  buildings,  of  which  they  wish  to 
express  their  admiration,  as  to  the  two 
minarets  of  Samalood  and  Asyoot,  in 
Upper  Egypt.  The  building  of  this 
mosk  was  oegun  in  1357,  and  took 
three  years  to  complete,  at  a  cost  of 
600^  a  day.  Its  total  length  is  490 
feet,  and  the  height  of  the  great 
minaret  2C0  feet. 


The  interior  is  of  a  different  form 
from  the  mosks  of  early  times,  and  from 
the  generality  of  those  at  Cairo :  con- 
sisting of  an  hypsBthral  court,  with 
a  square  recess  on  each  side,  covered 
by  a  noble  and  majestic  arch ;  that  on 
the  east  being  much  more  spacious 
than  the  other  three,  and  measuring 
69  ft.  5  in.  in  span.  At  the  inner  end 
of  it  are  the  niche  of  the  imdm,  who 
prays  before  the  congregation  on 
Friday,  and  the  mimhar  or  pulpit; 
and  two  rows  of  handsome  coloured 
glass  vases  of  Syrian  manufacture, 
bearing  the  name  of  the  sultan,  are 
suspended  from  the  side  walls.  Be- 
hind, and  forming  the  same  part  of  the 
building,  is  the  tomb,  which  bears  the 
date  of  764  of  the  Hegira  (a.d.  1363), 
two  years  later  than  his  death,  which 
happened  in  the  month  of  Jumad  el 
owel,  A.H.  762.  It  is  surmounted  by 
a  large  dome,  like  many  others,  of 
wood  and  plaster,  on  a  basement  and 
walls  of  stone,  and  the  ornamental 
details  are  of  the  same  materials. 
On  the  tomb  itself  is  a  large  copy 
of  the  Kor^n,  written  in  beautiful 
distinct  characters,  and  over  it  are 
suspended  three  of  the  coloured 
lamps. 

The  blocks  used  in  the  erection  of 
this  noble  edifice  were  brought  from 
the  pyramids ;  and  though  we  regret 
that  one  monument  should  have  been 
defaced  in  order  to  supply  materials 
for  another,  we  must  confess  that  few 
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buildings  could  summon  to  their  aid 
greater  beauty  to  plead  an  excuse, 
while  we  regret  that  it  is  not  likely 
to  be  as  durable  as  those  ancient 
structures.  The  m6sk  of  el  Ghoree, 
the  Morostdn,  the  citadel,  and  other 
bmldings,  were  indebted  for  stone  to 
the  same  monuments,  which  were 
to  them  the  same  convenient  quarry 
as  the  Coliseum  to  the  palaces  at 
Bome.  The  unsightly  huts  which 
clung,  barnacle-like,  to  this  splendid 
monument,  have  been  removed,  and 
it  is  now  completely  isolated.  In  the 
clearance  of  houses  which  lias  taken 

Elace  all  round,  four  handsome  mosks 
ave  been  brought  to  light,  the  domes 
of  two  of  which,  Mabmoodeeyah  and 
Emeer  Akher,  are  extremely  elegant ; 
and  the  minaret  of  the  third,  Mar- 
danee,  is  a  model  of  grace  and  light- 
ness. 

The  mosk  of  Sultan  Kalaoon  is  near 
the  bazaar  of  the  Kiian  Khaleel,  and 
was  attached  to  the  Morostdn  or  mad- 
house, founded  by  that  philanthropic 
prince  in  a.h.  684,  or  1287  a.d.  In 
the  Morostan  itself  is  another  mosk 
built  by  the  same  king,  whose  name  is 
found  at  the  E.  end,  ^^mowldna  oo 
seedna  es  Sol^n  el  Melek  el  Munsoor 
Sayf  ed  d<5oneea  oo  ed  deen  ^alaoon 
es  Salehee,**  in  an  inscription  of  four 
lines,  with  the  date  of  **684  A.H., 
in  the  month  of  Jumad  el  owel;" 
and  over  the  door  of  the  main  en- 
trance of  the  building  another  in- 
scription says  the  whole  was  begun 
in  the  month  of  Beebeh  el  akher  683, 
and  finished  in  Jumad  el  owel  684; 
being  only  13  months.  It  is  said  that 
the  king  offered  a  large  reward  to  the 
architect  and  builders  if  finished 
within  the  year.  This,  however,  they 
failed  in  doing ;  but  it  was  completed 
in  the  short  space  of  time  mentioned  in 
the  inscription,  only  one  month  over  the 
period  prescribed ;  which  fully  refutes 
the  notion  that  Sultan  Kalaoon  only 
laid  the  foundations,  and  that  the 
Morostdn  was  finished  by  his  son  Naser 
Mohammed. 

The  first  Mprostin  in  Egypt  is  said 
to  have  been  built  by  Aboolgaysh 
Khamaraweeh,  the  son  and  successor 
of   Ahmed  ebn  Tooloon,  about    the 


year  890  a.d.  ;  or,  according  to  some, 
by  Ahmed  ebn  Tooloon  himself.  The 
following  story  is  related  as  the 
cause  of  its  foundation.  A  lady  of 
distinction,  having  become  obnoxious 
to  her  husband,  was  put  away  on  the 
plea  of  insanity,  and  given  in  charge 
to  persons  who  took  care  of  mad 
people ;  but  having  escaped  from  her 
place  of  confinement  at  the  moment 
the  king  happened  to  be  passing  by,  she 
threw  herself  at  his  feet,  and  implored 
his  protection.  The  injustice  of  her 
detention,  and  the  many  cases  of  mis- 
management detected  on  this  occasion, 
determined  the  king  to  found  a  public 
institution,  where  similar  practices 
could  not  take  place ;  and  he  therefore 
made  two  Morostans  or  madliouses,  one 
near  the  Kara  Meyd^n  (where  this 
scene  took  place),  the  other  between 
the  Kalat  el  Eelssh  and  the  island 
of  Booldk.  Little  less  than  400 
years  after,  was  founded  the  present 
Morostan,  which,  though  con- 
ducted in  a  disgraceful  manner  in 
late  times,  speaks  highly  for  the 
humane  intentions  of  its  founder. 
By  his  orders,  the  patients,  whatever 
might  be  the  nature  of  their  com- 
plaints, were  regularly  attended  by 
medical  men,  and  by  nurses  attached 
to  the  establishment ;  and  their  minds 
were  relieved  by  the  introduction  of  a 
band  of  music,  which  played  at  inter- 
vals on  a  platform  (that  still  exists;  in 
the  court  of  the  interior.  _^    . 

The  lunatics  are  now  located  in  a 
hospital  at  Boolak. 

In  the  mosk  is  the  tomb  of  its 
founder,  who  was  the  first  of  the  ?^ala- 
ooneeyah,  or  Salaheeyah,  a  division  of 
the  Baharite  dynasty.  He  died  in  the 
year  1290  a.d.  The  tomb  of  his  son 
Naser  Mohammed  forms  part  of  the 
same  mass  of  buildings.  That  of 
Sultan  Kalaoon  is  handsome ;  it  is  on 
the  right,  as  the  mosk  is  on  the  left, 
of  the  passage,  as  you  enter  the  princi- 
pal door  of  the  Morostan ;  and,  like  the 
mosk,  it  is  supported  on  large  columns 
surmounted  by  arches,  which  in  the 
latter  are  of  elongated  shape,  and  in 
the  former  slightly  partaking  of  the 
horseshoe  form.  Their  spandrils,  and 
the  windows  above,  are  ornamented 
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with  light  tracery;  and  the  Mehrah,  or 
niche  for  prayer,  inlaid  with  mother- 
of-pearl  and  mosaic  work,  not  unlike 
the  Byzantine  taste,  with  rows  of  small 
columns  dividing  it  into  compartments, 
has  a  rich  and  curious  effect. 

After  passing  the  mosk-tomb  of 
Kalaoon,  you  come  to  that  of  SvUan 
ierkook;  which,  like  others  of  that 
time,  consists  of  an  open  court,  with 
large  arches  at  each  side,  one  of  which, 
larger  and  deeper  than  the  other  three, 
is  the  eastern  or  Mecca  end.  Attached 
to  it  is  the  tomb  of  his  wife  and 
daughter,  where  a  fine  illuminated  copy 
of  the  Koran  ia  shown,  said  to  be  all 
written  by  the  latter,  who  was  called 
the  Princess  Fatima(Fatmeh).  Sultan 
Ber^oo^  himself  was  buried  in  one  of 
the  tombs  of  the  Memlook  kings,  out- 
side the  city. 

The  Shdrdujee  is  another  celebrated 
mosk,  dedicated  to  one  of  the  principal 
saints  of  Cairo. 

The  Modiud,  founded  between  the 
years  1412  and  1420  A.D.,  is  a  hand- 
some mosk  with  pointed  arches,  having 
slight  traces  of  the  horseshoe  form,  at 
the  base  of  the  archivolt,  like  many 
others  of  the  pointed  style  at  Cairo. 
The  court-yard  of  this  mosk  has  a 
rather  prettv  appearance,  the  fountain 
being  overshadowed  by  several  well- 
grown  palm  and  lebbekh  trees. 
Bound  three  sides  runs  a  double  row 
of  colunms,  while  there  are  three 
rows  on  the  fourth  side,  which  forms 
the  sanctuary,  and  to  the  right  and 
left  of  which  are  the  tombs.  The 
decorations  of  this  mosk  are  very  rich. 
It  is  commonly  known  at  Cairo  as  the 
*^  Gama  el  A^mar,''  or  red  mosk,  from 
the  colour  of  its  exterior.  It  is  close 
to  the  gate  called  Bdb  Zuweyleh; 
which,  with  the  two  elegant  minarets 
that  rise  above  it,  Is  a  noble  specimen 
of  eastern  architecture.  This  gate 
was  formerly  the  entrance  of  the  city 
on  the  south  side,  before  the  quarter 
now  connecting  it  with  the  citadel  was 
added. 

The  mosk  of  El  GhSree  stands  at  the 
extremity  of  the  bazaar,  called  afterhim 
£1  Ghoreeyah,  and  from  its  position 
is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  build- 
ings in  Cairo.    On  approaching  it  by 
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the  Ghoreeyah,  which  is  of  more  than 
ordinary  breadth,  you  perceive  the 
grand  effect  of  its  lofty  walls;  and 
the  open  space  in  which  it  stands, 
together  with  the  variety  of  costumes 
in  the  groups  that  throng  that  spot, 
and  the  grand  doorway  of  the  tomb 
on  the  opposite  side,  oner  a  beautiful 
subject  for  the  pencil  of  an  artist. 
The  interior  of  this  mosk  is  worth 
seeing  for  the  beautiful  inlaid  work 
in  marbles  and  other  stones  with 
which  it  is  decorated :  the  reredos,  if 
one  may  so  call  it,  is  especially  hand- 
some. The  tomb  of  El  Ghdree  stands 
on  the  other  side  of  the  street :  there 
are  also  two  other  tombs  of  the  same 
king,  one  at  El  JBlaitbay,  and  the  other 
on  the  road  to  Heliopolis,  cedled 
■Kobbet  el  Ghdree ;  as  if  the  number 
of  tombs  were  intended  to  compensate 
him  for  not  having  been  buried  in 
^gypt;  though  the  Cairenes  affirm 
that  his  body  was  really  brought  from 
Syria,  and  deposited  in  that  of  the 
Ghoreeyah.  He  was  killed  in  1517  near 
Aleppo,  in  a  conflict  with  the  Turks 
under  Sultan  Selim,  who  then  ad- 
vanced into  Egypt ;  and  Toman  Bay, 
who  was  elected  by  the  Momlooks  as 
his  successor,  having  been  defeated 
near  Heliopolis,  was  the  last  of  the 
Memlook  monarchs  of  the  country. 
This  mosk  has  therefore  an  addi- 
tional interest  in  being  the  last  reli- 
gious edifice  erected  by  the  Memlook 
Sultans  of  Egypt. 

The  mosk  of  the  8iUeh  or  Seyytdeh 
Zeyn^f  the  grand-daughter  of  the 
Prophet,  is  situated  in  the  south- 
western quarter  of  the  city.  It^  is  of 
comparatively  recent  construction, 
having  been  built  at  the  end  of  the 
last  century,  and  though  elaborately 
ornamented  is  not  very  handsome. 
The  clock-tower  is  remarkable ;  and  a 
new  wall  on  the  western  side,  with 
richly  carved  windows  and  ornaments 
has  lately  been  added,  but  is  not  com- 
pleted. The  tomb  is  in  a  small  but 
lofty  apartment  of  the  mosk,  crowned 
with  a  dome.  It  is  an  oblong  monu- 
ment, covered  with  silk,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  bronze  screen,  with  a 
wooden  canopy.  Only  women  are 
allowed  to  enter  the  bronze  enclosure. 
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The  festival  of  the  "  Seyyideh,"  which 
lasts  for  about  a  fortnight,  takes  place 
in  the  7th  month  Begeb. 

The  oldest  mosk  in  Egypt — that 
of  Amer  or  Amrou — ^wUl  be  found 
described  in  the  Excursion  to  Old 
Cairo. 

Under  the  same  heading  will  also 
be  found  a  description  of  the  in- 
teresting Coptic  churches  at  Old 
Cairo.  In  Cairo  itself  there  are  no 
churches  worth  a  visit  for  their  own 
sake. 

11.  Tombs,  Cemetebies. — The  old 
historical  tombs  at  Cairo  may  be  di- 
vided into  three  classes,  o.  The 
tombs  of  the  Caliphs.  jS.  The  tombs 
of  the  Bahaiite  Memlook  Sultans. 
7.  The  tombs  of  the  Circassian  Mem- 
look  Sultans. 

a.  The  tombs  of  the  CaUp7i9  occupied 
the  site  of  what  is  now  the  Bazaar  of 
Ehan-Khal^el,  but  they  were  all  de- 
stroyed when  the  bazaar  was  built  by 
El  Ashraf  Salah  ed  deen  Ehaleel  in 
1292  A.D.,  with  the  exception  of  that 
of  Es  Saleh  Eiyoob.  This  monarch  was 
the  seventh  caliph  of  the  Eiyoobite 
dynasty,  and  died  in  1250  aj).,  or  647 
of  the  Hegira,  as  is  stated  by  the  Cufic 
inscription  over  the  door.  It  was  during 
his  reign  that  the  rash  attempt  was 
made  by  St.  Louis  to  surprise  Cairo, 
in  1249;  which  ended  in  the  defeat 
of  the  Crusaders,  the  death  of  the 
Count  d' Artois,  and  the  capture  of  the 
French  king.  On  the  death  of  Es  Saleh, 
his  Memlooks  conspired  and  killed 
his  son ;  and  after  the  short  reigns  of 
his  widow  and  the  Melek  el  Ashraf 
Moosa,  who  was  deposed  in  his  4th 
year,  the  first  Memlook  dynasty  was 
established  in  Egypt  under  the  name 
of"  Dowlet  el  Memaleek  el  Bahreeyah," 
or  •*  Toorkeeyah/*  known  to  us  as 
the  Baharite  dynasty.  Among  them 
were  several  of  the  Memlooks  of 
Es  Saleh. 

/8.  The  tombs  of  the  Baharite  Mem- 
look Sultans  are  also  inside  the  town, 
near  the  Khan-Khal^el.  Those  of 
Sultan  Beybars,  Naser  Mohammed, 
and  some  others,  are  worthy  of  a  visit. 
Beybars,  or  E?  I^dher  Beybars  el  Ben- 


du^xUiree,  was  the  fourth  prince  of 
this  dynasty,  and  reigned  from  1260 
to  1277.  That  of  En  N6ser  Moham- 
med, the  son  of  Sultan  Kalaoon,  stands 
close  to  the  Morostan  and  the  mosk  of 
his  father,  and  is  remarkable  for  an 
elegant  doorway,  with  clustered  pillars 
in  the  European  or  Gothic  style,  such 
as  might  be  found  in  one  of  our 
churches,  and  therefore  differing  in 
character  from  Saracenic  architecture. 
Over  this  door  is  an  inscription  pur- 
porting that  the  building  was  erected 
by  the  Sultan  Mohammed,  son  of  the 
Sultan  el  Melek  el  Mimsoor  ed  deen 
Kalaoon  es  Sdlehee.  The  date  on  the 
lintel  is  698  A.H.  (or  a.d.  1299),  and 
on  the  body  of  the  building  695. 
The  minaret  which  stands  above  this 
Gothic  entrance  is  remarkable  for  its 
lace-like  fretwork,  uncommon  in  Cairo, 
but  which  calls  to  mind  the  style  of 
the  Alhambra,  and  of  the  Al  Cazar  at 
Seville. 

y.  The  tombs  of  the  Circassian  or 
Borghite  Memlook  SuUans.  —  The 
greater  part  of  these  tombs  stand  out- 
side the  town,  a  short  distance  to  the 
E.  of  the  Bab  en  Nasr.  They  are  fre- 
quently erroneously  called  by  Euro- 
peans *'  of  the  Caliphs,"  but  are  better 
known  to  the  Cairenes  as  El  Kaitbey 
(Ededbai),  a  name  taken  from  that  of 
the  principal  building,  which  is  of  El 
Ashraf  Aboo-1-Nusr  Kaedbai  es  Za- 
heree,  the  19th  sultan  of  this  dynasty, 
who  died  and  was  buried  there  in 
1496  A.D.  The  miuaret  and  dome  of 
his  mosk  are  very  elegant,  and  claim 
for  it  the  first  place  among  these 
splendid  monuments,  though  some 
others  may  be  said  to  fall  little  short 
of  it  in  beauty ;  and  those  of  El  Bdr- 
Ikook  and  El  Ashraf  have  each  their 
respective  merits.  El  Berkook,  or 
Ez  Zaher  Berl^oo^  was  the  first  sidtan 
of  this  dynasty,  and  was  renowned  for 
having  twice  repulsed  the  Tartars 
under  Tamerlane  in  1393-4. 

To  each  of  these  tombs  a  mosk  is 
attached,  as  to  the  others  already  men- 
tioned in  Cairo;  and  in  the  latter  place 
it  may  often  be  doubted  whether  the 
tomb  has  been  attached  to  the  mosk, 
or  the  mosk  to  the  tomb. 

It  is  much  to  be  mgretted  th^t  these 
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interesting  monuments  are  suffered  to 
fall  to  decay :  the  stones  have  some- 
times even  been  carried  away  to  serve 
for  the  construction  of  other  buildings  ; 
and  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  in 
another  fifty  years  they  will  be  a  heap 
of  ruins.  In  their  architecture  they 
resemble  some  of  the  mosks  of  Cairo ; 
and  the  same  alternate  black  and  white, 
or  white  and  red,  courses  of  stones 
occur,  as  in  those  within  the  city, 
which'call  to  mind  the  same  peculiarity 
in  some  of  the  churches  of  Italy.  The 
stone  of  which  they  are  principally 
built  is  the  common  stone  of  the  neigh- 
bouring hills.  The  black  limestone 
is  brought  from  the  vicinity  of  the 
convent  of  St.  Antony,  in  the  eastern 
desert ;  but  the  red  bands  in  the  mosks 
of  Cairo  are  merely  painted  on  the 
originally  white  surface. 

There  are  other  tombs  called  "of 
the  Memlooks,"  to  the  south  of  the 
city,  usually  designated  by  the  Cai- 
renes  as  the  Imam  esh  Shaffe^eh,  from 
the  chief  of  that  branch  of  Muslims 
whose  tomb  there  forms  a  conspicuous 
object.  It  is  easily  recognised  by  its 
large  dome,  surmounted  by  a  weather- 
cock in  the  form  of  a  boat.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  built  by  Yoosef  Salah  ed 
deen  (Saladin),  from  which  it  received, 
according  to  Pococke,  the  name  of  es 
Salaheeyah.  Near  this  is  the  sepulchre 
of  Mohammed  All  and  his  family, 
consisting  of  a  long  corridor  and  two 
chambers,  each  covered  by  a  dome,  in 
the  inner  one  of  which  is  the  tomb  of 
the  Pasha  himself.  The  others  are 
of  Toossoom  and  Ismail  Pasha,  his 
sons ;  of  Mohammed  Bey  Defterdar ; 
of  Zohra  Pasha,  his  sister ;  of  his  first 
wife ;  of  Mustafa  Bey  Delli  Pasha,  his 
wife's  brother ;  of  Ali  Bey  Saloniklee, 
and  his  wife,  a  cousin  of  the  Pasha ;  of 
Toossoom  Bey,  Shereef  Pasha's  bro- 
ther, and  his  wife;  of  Hoseyn  Bey, 
the  nephew ;  of  the  younger  children 
of  the  Pasha;  and  of  Ibraheem  Pasha's 
sister,  Tafeedeh  Hanem,  the  wife  of 
Moharrem  Bey.  Many  of  the  tombs 
near  to  the  city  on  this  side  are  also 
curious,  and  offer  interesting  subjects 
for  the  pencU  of  an  artist. 

The  large  burial-grounds  of  Cairo 
are  situated  outside  the  walls.     Of 


these,  that  just  mentioned  of  Im^  esh 
Shaffe'eh,  otherwise  called  Toorab  el 
Kordfah,  is  the  most  extensive.  There 
is  also  one  near  the  citadel,  and 
another  just  outside  the  Bdb  en  Nasr. 
If  the  traveller  is  in  Cairo  at  the 
season  of  Bairam,  it  is  worth  his  while 
to  pay  a  visit  to  these  cemeteries,  as 
the  people  all  turn  out  to  spend  the 
day  with  their  dead  relatives,  and 
prayers  and  feasting,  tears  and  merry- 
making combined,  produce  a  varied 
and  curious  effect. 

The  European  cemeteries  are  close  to 
Old  Cairo.  But  the  most  distinguished 
name  among  those  who  have  their 
last  resting-place  in  the  capital  of 
Egypt  must  not  be  looked  for  there; 
Burckhardt,  the  celebrated  traveller, 
who  died  in  Cairo  in  1817,  a  pro- 
fessing and  professed  Muslim,  better 
known  in  the  East  by  the  name  of 
"Sheykh  Ibrdheem,"  was  buried  in 
the  cemetery  outside  the  Bdb  en  Na?r. 
For  a  long  time  the  grave  remained 
unmarked;  but,  thanks  to  the  pious 
care  of  Mr.  E.  T.  Rogers,  the  English 
Consul  at  Cairo,  it  was  rescued  from 
oblivion  in  1870,  and  a  handsome 
tombstone,  in  the  Mohammedan  style, 
now  marks  the  spot. 

12.  "  Sebeels,"  OB  Public  Foun- 
tains.—  These  are  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  water  for  the  poor 
gratuitously.  They  are  supplied 
with  water  brought  from  tbe  Nile 
on  the  backs  of  camels.  Some  of 
those  of  older  date  in  the  centre 
of  the  city  merit  admiration  as 
curious  specimens  of  the  peculiarities 
of  Oriental  taste,  abounding  in  great 
luxuriance  of  ornament.  Two  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  these  are  near  the 
Mosk  of  Sultan  Hassan;  and  many 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  street  which 
follows  the  course  of  the  Canal 
(Khaleeg),  towards  the  gate  of  Seyyi- 
deh  Zeyneb.  Of  the  more  modem 
fountains,  built  according  to  Constan- 
tinople taste,  those  of  Toossoon  Pasha 
and  of  Ismail  Pasha,  sons  of  Moham- 
med Ali,  and  that  near  the  station 
built  by  the  present  Khedive's  mother, 
are  the  best  specimens. 

There  is  generally  a  room  immedi- 
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ately  above  the  fountain  devoted  to 
the  purposes  of  a  free  day-school, 
mainlined  by  the  same  charitable 
foundation  as  the  fountain. 

The  drinking  -  places  for  cattle 
(h6d)  are  also  kept  up  by  the  same 
means,  and  often  have  schools  attached 
to  them. 

There  are  more  than  800  public 
fountains  in  Cairo. 

13.  Streets,  Public  Places. — ^In 
all  the  quarters  of  the  interior  of 
the  city,  the  streets  are  very  narrow  ; 
and  in  consequence  of  the  Gairene 
mode  of  building  houses,  each  story 
projecting  beyond  that  immediately 
below  it,  two  persons  may  shake  hands 
across  the  street  from  the  upper  win- 
dows. This  narrowness  of  the  streets 
is  common  to  many  towns  in  hot 
climates,  having  for  its  object  greater 
coolness;  and  so  small. a  portion  of 
blue  sky  is  sometimes  seen  between 
the  projecting  meshrSbeeydhSt  or  the  ap- 
proaching tops  of  the  houses,  that  they 
might  give  a  very  suitable  answer  to 
the  lines  in  Virgil, — 

*'Dic  quilras  in  terns,  et  eris  mibi  magnus 
Apollo, 
Tres  pateat  coeli  spatium  non  ampliuB 
nlnas." 

"The  streets  of  Cairo,"  says  Dr. 
Russell,  "wind  in  and  out  at  discre- 
tion, through  a  mass  of  houses,  mosks, 
and  bazaars,  very  much  as  mites 
march  through  a  cheese.  The  word 
*  street  *  gives  no  conception  of  the 
lane  which  scarcely  ever  yields  a  view 
of  100  yards  in  front  or  behind,  and 
which  at  times  seems  to  end  abruptly 
in  the  cordial  greeting  of  two  houses 
at  opposite  sides." 

To  indicate  by  name  any  of  these 
streets  would  be  useless,  but  the  prin- 
cipal and  most  frequented  ones  are  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  dififerent 
bazaars,  through  which  they  in  most 
cases  pass. 

Before  the  accession  of  the  present 
Khedive,  the  only  tolerably  broad 
street  in  Cairo  was  the  Mooskee,  run- 
ning from  the  S.E.  comer  of  the 
Esbekeeyah  to  the  street  leading  from 
the  Ghoreeyah  to  the  Kli^n  Ehaleel, 


and  this  has  a  narrow  tortuous  bit  in  it 
nearly  as  bad  as  any  of  the  worst  lanes. 
In  this  street  are  some  of  the  principal 
European  shops,  and  in  the  upper 
part  of  it  are  some  good  Syrian  and 
Levantine  shops.  It  is  now  prolonged 
to  the  Bab  el  Ghoreeyah,  at  the  extreme 
eastern  limit  of  the  city. 

Several  new  broad  streets  have  been 
opened  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Esbekeeyah,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  those  leading  to  the  Palace 
of  Abdeen,  from  the  S.E.  comer,  near 
the  Ministries  of  Finance  and  the 
Interior,  and  from  the  S.W.  comer 
near  the  Opera  House;  that  to  the 
railway  station  from  the  N.E.  comer, 
through  the  Copt  quarter;  that  to 
the  Citadel  from  the  S.E.  comer ;  and 
the  fine  avenue  to  Boolak. 

The  Esbekeeyah  is  the  largest  and 
the  best  known  public  place  in  Cairo. 
Before  Mohammed  All  s  time  it  used 
to  be  one  large  sheet  of  water  during 
the  inundation.  He  cut  a  canal 
round  it  in  order  to  keep  the  water 
from  the  centre,  and  laid  it  out  as  a 
garden,  with  trees  planted  on  the 
bank  of  the  canal.  In  Said  Pasha's 
time  it  became  the  favourite  locale 
of  low  European  coffee-shops  and  beer- 
houses. In  1867  the  present  Khedive 
began  transforming  it  into  its  present 
state.  The  trees  were  cut  down,  and 
the  whole  of  the  area  filled  up  to  the 
level  of  the  surrounding  ground:  a 
part  was  then  cut  up  into  building- 
plots,  and  the  remainder  enclosed 
within  high  iron  railings,  and,  after 
many  changes  of  plan,  finally  laid  out 
as  a  sort  of  public  garden,  after  the 
Continental  fashion,  with  cafes,  al 
fresco  theatres,  grottoes,  ornamental 
water,  &c.  The  cost  of  making  this 
garden  was  totally  disproportionate  to 
its  size  and  appearance,  and  so  must 
be  the  money  spent  in  keeping 
it  up.  Turf  is  an  exotic  in  Egypt 
that  can  only  be  made  to  look  even 
decently  green  by  keeping  it  sodden 
with  water ;  and  the  only  idea  of  a 
garden  in  a  country  where  the  sun 
shines  so  powerfully  should  be  shady 
trees  and  thick  shrubberies, — a  com- 
bination which,  as  this  garden  is  laid 


out,  can  never  be  realized.  It  may 
prove,  however,  useful  in  the  early 
morning  for  children  and  nurses,  and 
an  agreeable  lounge  in  the  afternoon 
when  the  sun  is  low  and  a  good  band 
is  playing. 

Most  of  the  principal  hotels  are  in 
the  Esbekeeyah.  Shepheard's  and  the 
New  Hotel  occupy  the  greater  part  of 
the  W.  side.  On  the  N.  side  are  shops 
and  houses.  The  E.  side  is  irregular 
in  form :  the  two  principal  buildings 
are  the  palace  serving  for  the  Mi- 
nistry of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  that 
occupied  by  the  Ministries  of  Fin- 
ance and  the  Interior ;  between  these 
are  shops  and  houses.  On  the  S. 
side  are  the  Opera-house  and  the 
French  Theatre.  At  the  entrances  to 
the  N.  and  S.  ends  are  large  and 
handsome  fountains,  and  on  the  E. 
side,  facing  the  end  of  the  new  street 
to  the  Citadel,  is  a  bronze  equestrian 
statue  of  Ibrahim  Pasha,  father  of  the 
present  Khedive  Ismail.  The  roads 
all  round  are  broad,  well  kept,  and  well 
lighted  with  gas ;  the  foot  pavements 
are  wide,  and  planted  with  trees. 

The  Bumeyleh  is  a  large  open  space 
at  the  foot  of  the  citadel,  lying 
between  it  and  the  Mosk  of  Sultan 
Hassan.  It  has  been  cleared  of  the 
hovels  that  formerly  surrounded  it, 
and  turned  into  a  clean  and  neatly 
kept  public  square. 

Close  to  it  is  the  Kard  Meyddn,  a 
parallelogram  about  600  yards  long 
and  100  broad.  It  is  used  as  a  market- 
place for  horses,  donkeys,  camels,  &c. 

Some  of  the  bdzaars  are  covered 
over  to  protect  those  seated  in  the 
shops  below  from  the  sun ;  and  where 
the  coverings  are  of  wood,  the  appear- 
ance of  the  street  is  not  injured  by  the 
effect;  but  when  of  mats,  or  linen 
awnings,  their  tattered  condition,  and 
the  quantity  of  dust  they  shower  down, 
during  a  strong  wind,  upon  those  below, 
tend  little  to  the  beauty  of  the  street 
or  to  the  comfort  of  the  people  for 
whose  benefit  they  are  intended. 

14.  Baths. — There  are  many  baths 
in  Cairo,  but  none  remarkable  for  ^ize 
or  splendour.    They  are  all  vapour* 
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baths ;  and  their  heat,  the  system  of 
shampooing,  and  the  operation  of  rub- 
bing with  horse-hair  gloves,  contribute 
not  a  little  to  cleanliness  and  comfort, 
though  it  is  by  no  means  agreeable  to 
have  toimdergo  the  operation  of  being 
shampooed  by  the  bathing-men.  The 
largest  bath  is  the  Tumhdleef  near  the 
gate  called  Bab  esh  Shareeyah,  but 
it  is  less  clean  and  comfortable  than 
many  others.  One  person,  or  a  party, 
may  take  a  whole  bath  to.  themselves 
alone,  if  they  send  beforehand  and 
make  an  agreement  with  the  master. 
In  that  case  care  should  be  taken  to 
see  that  the  whole  is  well  cleaned 
out,  and  fresh  water  put  into  the  tank 
or  maghtds.  You  had  always  better 
use  your  own  towels,  or  promise  an 
extra  fee  for  clean  ones,  which  you 
cannot  be  too  particular  in  rejecting 
if  at  all  of  doubtful  appearance.  The 
baths  at  Cairo  are  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  those  of  Constantinople, 
though  inferior  in  size. 

15.  Bazaabs. — The  principal  ba- 
zaars are  the  Ghoreeyah  and  Khdn 
KhdUd.  The  former  is  called  from 
Sultan  el  Ghdree,  whose  mosk  and 
tomb  terminate  and  embellish  one  of 
its  extremities.  There  cottons  and 
other  stuffs,  silks,  Fez  caps,  and  various 
articles  are  sold;  and  in  the  Khan 
Khal^el  cloth,  dresses,  swords,  silks, 
slippers,  and  embroidered  stuffs  are  the 
principal  articles.  The  two  market- 
days  at  the  latter  bazaar  are  Monday 
and  Thursday,  the  sale  continuing 
from  about  9  till  11.  Various  goods  are 
sold  by  auction,  the  appraisers  or  del- 
Idh  (deHcUeen)  carrying  them  through 
the  market,  and  calling  the  price  bid 
for  them.  Many  things  may  be 
bought  at  very  reasonable  prices  on 
these  occasions ;  and  it  is  an  amusing 
scene  to  witness  from  a  shop,  where, 
if  in  the  habit  of  dealing  with  the 
owner,  a  stranger  is  always  welcome, 
even  though  in  a  Frank  costume. 
Crowds  of  people  throng  the  bazaar 
while  the  ddldls  wade  through  the 
crowd,  carrying  drawn  swords,  fly- 
flaps,  silk  dresses,  chain  armour,  amber 
mouth-pieces,  guns,  and  various  hete- 
rogeneous sub&nces. 
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Within  this  khan  is  a  square  occu- 
pied by  dealers  in  copper  and  some 
other  commodities ;  and  in  a  part  called 
"within  the  chains"  are  sUks  and 
other  Constantinople  goods;  these, 
as  well  as  most  of  the  other  shops, 
being  kept  by  Turks.  There  is  also 
another  small  square,  in  which  carpets 
are  sold.  The  shops  are  open  in 
front,  and  might  be  mistaken  for  cup- 
boards. 

The  Ehdn  Ehal^l  (or  Khan  Kha- 
Icelee)  was  built  in  691  a.h.  (a.d. 
1292),  by  one  of  the  oflBcers  of  the 
reigning  sultan,  whose  name,  Khal^l, 
it  bears.  This  man,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  removing  the  bones  of  the 
caliphs  to  a  more  suitable  place  of 
interment,  is  said  to  have  thrown  them 
carelessly  on  the  mounds  of  rubbish 
outside  the  walls;  to  which  profane 
conduct  they  ascribe  his  miserable  end, 
having  been  killed  in  battle  in  Syria, 
and  lus  body  having  been  eaten  by 
dogs.  This,  like  many  other  Arab 
stories,  was  probably  made  for  the 
occasion. 

The  Hamz6wee  is  a  sort  of  kh4n  or 
okdleh,  where  crape,  silks,  cloth,  and 
other  goods,  mostly  of  European  ma- 
nufacture, are  sold.  The  dealers  are 
all  Christians,  and  it  is  therefore  closed 
on  a  Sunday. 

In  the  Terbeea,  which  is  between 
the  Hamzdwee  and  the  Ghoreeyah, 
otto  of  rose  and  various  perfumes,  silk 
thread,  and  a  few  other  things  are 
sold ;  and  near  this  is  the  Fahameen, 
the  abode  of  the  Moghrebins,  or  Moors, 
who  sell  blankets,  Fez  caps  (tarctbeesh), 
bomooses  (baran^es),  and  other  articles 
from  the  Barbary  coast. 

After  passing  the  Ghoreeyah  and 
the  Fahameen  (going  towards  the  Bab 
Zuweyleh),  is  the  A^^^deen,  where 
silk-cord  and  gold-lace  are  bought; 
behind  which  is  the  market  of  the 
Moaiud,  where  cotton,  wools,  cushions, 
and  beds  of  a  common  kind,  woollen 
shawls,  and  other  coarse  stuffs  worn 
by  the  lower  orders,  are  sold  daily, 
both  in  the  shops  and  by  auction. 
Beyond  the  Sebeel,  or  fountain  of 
Toossoom  Pasha,  is  the  Sookereyn, 
where  sugar,  almonds,  aud  dried  fruit 
are  purchased;  and  this,  like  many 


other  names,  indicates  the  trade  of  tho 
dealers. 

In  the  Soog  es  Sullah,  close  to  the 
mosk  of  Sultan  Hassan,  swords,  guns, 
and  other  arms  may  be  bought,  as 
the  name  (*' arms-market ")  implies. 
Every  day  but  Monday  and  Thursday 
an  auction  is  held  there  early  in  the 
morning. 

Eassobet  Badwan,  outside  the  Bab 
Zuweyleh,  is  a  broad,  well-built  mar- 
ket, where  shoes  only  are  sold. 

The  Mergdosh  and  the  Gemaleeyah 
are  also  well-known  markets,  at  the 
former  of  which  cotton  cloths  called 
hufteh  are  kept,  and  at  the  latter  coffee 
and  tobacco,  soap,  and  different  goods 
imported  &om.  Syria ;  and  at  the  Bab 
esh  Shareeyah  are  found  fruits,  candles, 
and  a  few  other  things. 

There  are  also  markets  held  in  some 
parts  of  the  town  independent  of  the 
shops  in  their  neighbourhood,  as  the 
Soog  ej  Juma,  held  on  a  ^^Friday^*  (on 
the  way  to  the  Bab  el  Hadeed,  at 
what  is  called  the  Soog  ez  Zullut), 
where  fowls,  pigeons,  rags,  and  any 
old  goods  are  sold ;  the  Soog  es  Stm- 
mak,  or  Soog  el  Fooateeyah,  near  the 
same  spot,  where  ^^fish  "  is  sold  every 
afternoon;  and  the  Soog  el  Asser, 
close  to  the  Bdb  en  Na?r,  where 
secondhand  clothes  are  sold  by  auction 
every  afternoon. 

Several  parts  of  the  town  are  set 
apart  for,  and  called  after,  certain 
trades,  or  particular  goods  sold  there ; 
as  the  Sookereeyah  before  mentioned ; 
the  Nahhaseen,  occupied  by  copper- 
smiths, near  the  Morostdn ;  the  Khur- 
dageeyah,  in  the  same  street,  where 
hardware,  cups,  knives,  and  coffee- 
pots are  sold ;  the  Seeoofeeyah,  occu- 
pied by  those  who  moimt  swords ;  the 
Sagha,  by  gold  and  silver  workers; 
and  the  Gohergeeyah,  by  jewellers. 

To  introduce  a  list  of  the  prices  of 
different  articles  sold  in  the  bazaars 
of  Cairo,  as  they  are  so  continually 
changing,  would  only  mislead;  and 
in  proportion  as  the  niunbers  of  travel- 
lers increase,  everything  becomes 
dearer,  whether  it  be  a  luxury  or  a 
necessary  of  life. 

The  traveller  who  is  ignorant  of 
Arabic   must   trust   entirely  to  his 
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dragoman  or  donkey  boy  to  take  him 
to  the  shop  where  he  can  procure 
what  he  wants,  and  to  make  the  bar- 
gain for  him.  As  a  rule  offer  half 
what  is  asked,  and  an  agreement  will 
probably  be  arrived  at  midway  be- 
tween the  two  extremes.  In  the  upper 
part  of  the  Mooskee  there  is  a  shop 
kept  by  Syrians,  named  Melook,  one 
of  whom  speaks  English  and  French 
very  weU.  Most  of  the  ordinary  native 
things  purchased  by  strangers  will  be 
found  there,  and  of  good  quality. 

16.  Palaces. — There  is  no  old 
palace  at  Cairo,  all  are  of  modern 
date.  The  principal  ones  belonging 
to  the  reigning  family  are :  the  Palace 
of  Abdeen,  generally  inhabited  by  the 
Khedive  during  the  winter,  situated 
not  far  from  the  Esbekeeyah:  the 
Palace  of  the  Citadel  already  men- 
tioned, occupied  by  the  hereditary 
prince :  the  Palace  of  Gezeereh,  built 
by  the  present  Khedive,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  river  opposite  Boolak: 
the  Palace  of  Ka?r-en-Neel,  just  above 
Boolak ;  these  two  last  are  also  winter 
and  spring  residences :  the  Palace  of 
Geezeh,  built  by  the  present  KJiedive, 
near  the  village  of  that  name,  opposite 
the  island  of  Eoda,  a  favourite  abode 
in  the  late  spring  and  summer:  the 
Palace  of  Ka?r-el-Ali,  belonging 
to  "the  Khedive's  mother :  and  the 
Palace  of  Shoobra,  formerly  belonging 
to  Haleem  Pasha.  Of  these  the  only 
two  that  can  be  visited  are  those  of 
'\    Gezeereh  and  Shoobra. 

The  Palace  of  Gezeereh  was  built 
by  the  present  Khedive,  Ismail 
Pasha.  Gezeereh  in  Arabic  means 
"  island"  and  the  whole  of  the  ground 
occupied  by  the  palace  and  for  some 
distance  round  it  was  formerly  an 
island  between  two  branches  of  the 
Nile.  In  1867  the  west  branch  was 
dammed  up,  and  the  whole  stream 
diverted  into  the  Boolak  channel,  the 
other  channel  being  merely  filled  at 
the  time  of  the  inundation,  and  so 
converted  into  a  sort  of  canal.  As, 
however,  the  force  of  the  river  thus 
confined  to  one  channel  began  to  me- 
nace the  existence  of  Boolak,  it  has 
been  allowed  to  resume  its  old  course, 
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and  Gezeereh  is  again  an  island.  The 
outside  of  the  palace  presents  no  re- 
markable feature,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  some  handsome  iron  work. 
The  entrance  hall  and  staircase  are 
very  fine.  The  reception-rooms  and 
the  ball-room  are  magnificently  fur- 
nished and  decorated.  Many  of  the 
articles  of  furniture  are  beautiful 
works  of  art,  which  were  exhibited  at 
the  Paris  Exhibition  in  1867.  The 
rooms  are  shown  which  were  inhabited 
on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  the 
Suez  Canal,  first  by  the  Empress 
Eugenie,  and  then  by  the  Emperor  of 
Austria.  The  gardens  are  extremely 
pretty,  aind  kept  up  with  great  care. 
In  them  is)  a  kiosk  of  remarkably 
pretty  architecture,  in  the  style  of  the 
Alhambra.  Attached  to,  and  forming 
part  of  the  gardens  is  a  capital  col- 
lection of  AMcan  birds  and  beasts, 
arranged  with  great  taste  and  judg- 
ment. When  none  of  the  family  are 
there,  admission  to  the  palace  and  gar- 
dens on  certain  days  can  be  obtained 
by  application  at  the  Consulate, 
through  which  an  order  will  be  pro- 
cured from  the  Khedive's  chamberlain. 
The  same  formality  is  necessary  to 
procure  admission  to  the  palace  and 
gardens  of  Shoobra,  which  will  be 
found  described  under  Excursion  I. 

17.  Schools,  Libraries,  Museum. 
— The  University  of  El  Azhar  has 
already  been  mentioned  in  the  notice 
of  the  mosk  of  that  name.  The  educa* 
tion  given  there  is  both  primary  and 
secondary,  and  includes  grammar, 
algebra,  arithmethic,  logic,  philosophy, 
theology,  and  Mohammedan  religion 
and  law  according  to  the  four  dif- 
ferent rites  of  the  Sunnees — the  Shaf- 
eite,  the  Malakite,  the  Hanafite,  and 
the  Hambalite. 

The  Govemm&nt  Pvblio  Schools, 
founded  by  Mohammed  All,  though 
neglected  by  his  immediate  successors, 
have  received  a  new  impulse  under  the 
present  sovereign.  They  are  divided 
into  civil  and  military  schools.  The 
civil  schools  again  are  divided  into  pri- 
mary, secondary,  and  special  schools. 
In  the  primary  schools  are  taught  the 
reading  and  writing  of  A^bic,  arith- 
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metic,  and  French,  or  some  other 
foreign  language.  Two  or  three  years 
are  passed  in  these  schools.  In  the 
secondary  or  preparatory  schools  the 
subjects  of  study  are  the  Arabic, 
Turkish,  French,  and  English  lan- 
guages, pure  mathematics,  drawing, 
history,  and  geography.  Three  years 
are  spent  in  this  school,  and  the  duly 
qualified  pupil  then  passes  into  one 
of  the  following  schools:  Land  Sur- 
veying and  Commercial  School,  two 
years ;  Law  School,  four  years ;  Poly- 
technic School,  four  years ;  the  Arts  et 
Me'tiers  School,  three  years ;  and  the 
Medical  School.  The  Preparatory 
School,  the  Polytechnic  School,  the 
Law  School,  and  the  Commercial 
School,  are  at  the  Darb  el  Gamameez, 
in  a  building  attached  to  the  Ministry 
of  Religion  and  Public  Instruction, 
the  Artset  Metiers  School  at  Booldk, 
and  the  Medical  School  at  Kasr  el  Ain. 
Attached  to  this  last  is  a  school  of  mid- 
wifery for  females.  There  is  also  an 
Egyptological  School  for  the  study  of 
hieroglyphics  and  the  Coptic  language. 

The  Military  Schools  are  at  the  Ab- 
basseeyah ;  they  include  every  branch 
of  military  education.  The  Free  Schools 
attached  in  most  instances  to  the 
Sebeels,  or  public  fountains,  have  been 
already  mentioned. 

Formerly  the  only  libraries  at 
Cairo  were  those  belonging  to  the 
different  mosks,  containing  little  else 
than  MS.  copies  of  the  Koran,  and 
commentaries  thereon;  but  a  Public 
Library  has  now  been  formed  in  a 
building  close  to  the  Ministry  of 
Keligion  and  Public  Instruction  above 
mentioned,  at  Darb  el  Gamameez, 
and  in  it  have  been  collected  together 
the  principal  treasures  of  the  mosks, 
and  many  works  in  all  languages 
have  been  added.  It  is  open  every 
day  except  Friday:  admission  free. 
Every  facility  is  provided  for  studying 
and  writing.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
this  excellent  institution  will  not  be 
suffered  to  languish  and  come  to 
nothing,  like  so  many  other  good 
"ideas"  in  Egypt. 

All  the  various  Christian  commu- 
nities, whether  native  or  European, 
have    schools    belonging    to   them. 


Among  them  may  be  mentioned  the 
Coptic  Schools  in  the  Copt  quarter, 
near  the  cathedral ;  the  schools  of  the 
Preres  de  TEcole  Chr^tienne,  close  to 
the  Franciscan  Church;  the  Greek 
schools;  the  Armenian  schools;  the 
schools  of  the  American  Mission ; 
and,  those  which  it  will  perhaps 
interest  English  readers  the  most  to 
see.  Miss  Whateley's  schools  near 
the  Abbasseeyah  road.  The  Coptic 
the  American,  and  Miss  Whateley's, 
are  well  worth  a  visit;  and  the 
last  two,  which  are  very  much  de- 
pendent on  voluntary  contributions, 
should  receive  support  from  all  who 
can  give  it. 

The  Mtiseum  of  Egyptian  Antiqui' 
ties  contains,  with  the  exception  of 
Historical  Papyri,  of  which  it  does 
not  possess  any  at  all  equal  to  those 
in  the  British  Museum,  the  most 
instructive  and  valuable  collection  of 
Egyptian  antiquities  in  the  world; 
the  result,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
of  the  indefatigable  labours  and  re- 
searches of  M.  Mariette,  who  has 
spent  more  than  20  years  in  studying 
and  excavating  the  old  monuments 
and  ruins  of  Egypt.  At  the  accession 
of  the  present  Khedive  in  1863,  every- 
thing connected  with  old  Egyptian 
history  was  placed  under  his  charge, 
and  all  digging  and  excavating  by 
others  forbidden ;  and  as  a  result,  the 
objects  of  interest  which  formerly 
would  have  enriched  foreign  museums 
or  private  collections,  are  exhibited 
together  in  the  most  appropriate  place 
for  their  study  and  examination,  in 
the  capital  of  the  country  whose  an- 
cient history  they  illustrate,  and  close 
to  those  ruins  whose  former  nmgni- 
ficence  they  attest,  and  which  in  their 
turn  lend  them  an  interest  they  would 
not  otherwise  possess.  Apart  from  the 
richness  and  number  of  the  articles 
it  contains,  one  great  superiority  en- 
joyed by  this  museum  over  all  others 
is  that  the  place  whence  every  object 
comes,  from  the  most  important  down 
to  the  most  insignificant,  is  accurately 
known;  and,  moreover,  any  frag- 
ment, however  small,  which  seemed 
to  possess  any  historic  or  scientifio 
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interest,  has  been  preserved.  Unfor- 
tunately, no  suitable  and  permanent 
building  haa  yet  been  erected  for  con- 
taining this  magnificent  collection. 
They  have  hitherto  been  housed  in  a 
temporary  building  at  Boolak,  close 
to  the  river;  but  as  the  water  is 
fast  undermining  that,  they  will  pro- 
bably have  to  seek  other  shelter. 
UntU  their  final  arrangement  in  a 
proper  edifice,  it  will  be  useless  to  give 
any  complete  catalogue  of  the  contents. 
But  a  few  remarks  on  the  general  cha- 
racter of  the  objects  exhibited,  and  a 
short  description  of  some  of  the  more 
remarkable  monuments,  may  be  of  ser- 
vice to  the  traveller.  The  substance 
of  them  is  taken  from  the  admirable 
and  exhaustive  catalogue  written  by 
M..  Mariette  in  1868.  Every  one  who 
wishes  to  study  and  understand  the 
collection  should  purchase  this  inte- 
resting volume. 

The  objects  in  the  museum  may  be 
classed  under  5  beads,  viz.,  religious 
monuments,  funereal  monuments,  civil 
monuments,  historical  monuments, 
Qreek  and  Roman  monuments. 

The  religious  monuments  are  found 
in  private  houses,  tombs,  and  temples. 
Those  found  in  private  houses  are 
very  rare,  they  consist  chiefly  in 
statuettes  of  divinities  worn  as  amu- 
lets, in  symbols  which  served  for 
female  ornaments,  and  in  ancestral 
statues.  Those  found  in  the  tombs 
consist  chiefly  of  stdas  or  inscribed 
tablets,  and  httle  statues  of  divinities 
taken  from  the  breasts  of  mummies. 
Those  foimd  in  the  temples  are  the 
most  numerous;  the  principal  kinds 
among  them  are  sacred  boats,  shrines, 
sacred  utensils,  tables  of  offerings, 
stelsB,  statues  of  divinities. 

The  funereal  monuments  are  found 
in  the  tombs.  They  consist  of  sar- 
cm)hagi,  mummy  cases,  stelse,  tables  of 
offerings,  statues  of  private  individuals, 
canopic  vases,  scarabsdi,  and  other 
objects  found  on  the  mummies ;  fur- 
niture of  various  kinds,  arms,  articles 
of  toilette,  dress,  food,  &c. 

The  civil  monuments  have  also  been 
foand  chiefly  in  the  tombs,  and  there- 
fore belong  rather  to   the  funereal 
monuments;    but,  as   they  serve   to 
[Egypt.} 
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illustrate  the  private  life  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  it  has  been  thought  con- 
venient to  give  them  the  above  name. 
They  consist  of  vases,  arms,  furniture, 
tools,  articles  of  toilette,  dress,  &c. 

The  historical  monuments  have  been 
found  in  the  temples  and  tombs. 
Those  found  in  the  temples  are  the 
statues  of  kings,  and  stelte.  The  tombs 
have  furnished  the  papyri,  scarab»i, 
stelee,  vases,  &c.,  bearing  the  name  of 
some  king  by  which  a  date  might  bo 
fixed. 

The  Greek,  Boman,  and  Christian 
monuments.  These  are  but  poorly 
represented,  and  consist  of  a  few 
statues,  some  Coptic  pap3rri,  and  some 
church  candlesticks. 

The  following  monuments  will  pro- 
bably attract  the  interest  of  every  visi- 
tor. The  numbers  correspond  with  M. 
Mariette's  catalogue  of  1868,  and  the  ar- 
rangement in  the  building  at  Boolak : — 

20.  Bust,  supposed  to  be  a  likeness 
of  Tirhakah  (2  K.  xix.  9).  22.  Bust, 
probably  of  Menephtah,  the  Pharaoh 
who  perished  in  the  Bed  Sea.  63. 
A  celebrated  stela  from  Kamak,  of 
the  time  of  Thothmes  III.  The  lower 
part  contains  a  poetical  composition 
in  true  Oriental  style,  celebrating  tlie 
victories  of  Thothmes.  It  is  given  in 
full  in  the  French  catalogue,  and  is 
a  beautiful  specimen  of  Egyptian 
literature  of  the  17th  centy.  B.C.  73. 
A  model  of  the  facades  of  mortuary 
chapels  of  the  New  Empire.  On  the 
fillet  above  the  cornice  are  some  ex- 
tracts from  the  *  Bitual  of  the  Dead,* 
which  deserve  to  be  quoted : — "  I 
have  won  for  myself  God  oy  my  love ; 
I  have  given  bread  to  the  hungry, 
water  to  the  thirsty,  clothes  to  the 
naked ;  I  have  afforded  refuge  to  the 

forsaken "      These    almost 

Scriptural  words  are  often  found  on 
Egyptian  monuments,  and  one  is 
tempted  to  see  in  them  a  sort  of^  as  it 
were,  daily  prayer.  85,  86.  The  top 
and  bottom  of  a  mummy  coffin  from 
Sa^^^ah.  The  hard  green  basalt  is 
covered  with  engraving.  The  whole 
story  hafl  reference  to  the  immortality 
of  the  soul.  On  the  breast  (No.  85) 
the  soul  of  the  occupant  of  the  coffin, 
Hor-em-heb,  is  depicted  as  a  hawk 
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with  human  head,  holding  in  its  claws 
the  two  rings  symbolical  of  eternity. 
Above,  imaging  the  new  life  which 
awaits  the  deceased,  is  seen  the  rising 
sun,  assisted  in  its  course  by  the  god- 
desses Isis  and  Nepthys.  The  scene 
is  crowned  by  a  scarabseus,  emblem 
of  resurrection,  from  whose  fore-claws 
issue  the  three  signs  of  purity,  stability, 
and  divine  life:  close  to  it  is  again 
the  ring  of  eternity,  and  the  two  long 
feathers,  mysteriously  significative  of 
the  victory  gained  by  the  soul  over 
the  spirits  of  evil  before  being  admitted 
to  the  enjoyment  of  eternal  light. 
The  inside  of  both  the  upper  and 
under  part  of  the  coffin  is  decorated 
with  the  figure  of  a  woman :  the  one 
with  her  arms  uplifted  and  floating  in 
celestial  space  is  an  image  of  heaven ; 
the  other  with  hangiag  arms  in  sign 
of  repose,  and  the  hieroglj^hic  of 
Amenti  on  her  heaxi,  of  what  we  call 
hell.  When  therefore  Hor-em-heb  was 
placed  in  his  coffin,  he  was  suspended 
between  heaven  and  hell,  or  life  and 
death,  while  his  soul  went  through 
the  appointed  trials,  after  accompli^- 
ing  which  it  would  appear  brilliant  as 
the  sun  in  the  eastern  sky,  and  com- 
mence a  life  which  should  have  no 
death.  93,  94.  These  magnificent 
specimens  were  found  near  the  large 
pyramid  of  Sakkarah:  they  are  in- 
tended for  the  offering  of  funereal 
libations.  A  slight  groove  in  the 
table  on  the  back  of  the  lions  con- 
ducted the  liquid  into  a  vase  encircled 
by  their  tails. 

The  museum  is  especially  rich  in 
statuettes  of  the  divinities  composing 
the  old  Egyptian  pantheon.  The  fol- 
lowing are  among  the  best  specimens 
of  the  principal  gods  and  goddesses, 
most  of  which  have  been  found  at  8alf- 
karah :  107,  108,  196,  197,  250,  254. 
Osiris,  the  chief  divinity  in  Egyptian 
mythology,  representing  the  principle 
of  good.  He,  with  Isis,  was  worshipped 
throughout  the  whole  of  Egypt.  105. 
Osiris,  with  his  two  sisters  Isis  and 
Nephthys.  Ill,  112,  113,  114,  208, 
209.  Apis,  the  sacred  bull  worshipped 
at  Memphis,  and  buried  at  Sakkdrah. 
123.  Typhon,  the  principle  of  evil, 
and  so  the  natural  enemy  of  Osiris. 


127,  232,  238.  The  young  Horus,  or 
the  Harpocrates  of  the  Greeks.  131, 
132,  257.  Anubis,  always  represented 
with  a  jackal's  head.  He  is  the 
guardian  of  the  tombs,  and  is  con-~ 
stantly  depicted  watching  over  the 
mummied  bodies.  133.  Thoth,  with 
the  body  of  a  man  and  the  head  of  an 
ibis,  is  called  the  secretary  of  the 
gods,  and  is  always  present  at  the  last 
judgment,  to  register  the  good  and 
evil  deeds  of  the  deceased.  142,  143. 
Ammon,  the  principal  divinity  of  the 
great  Theban  triad.  144.  Maut, 
goddess,  the  second  divinity  in  the 
Theban  triad;  her  name  signifies 
mother.  147,  304.  Khons,  the  third 
in  the  Theban  triad.  148.  Kneph, 
with  the  head  of  a  ram,  the  great  god 
of  the  Cataracts,  of  Ethiopia,  and  of 
the  Oases,  was  "  the  soul  of  the  world," 
and  is  represented  in  some  papyri  as 
sailing  on  the  waters  of  the  unformed 
world  (comp.  Gen.  i.  2).  149,  311, 
Phtah,  the  great  god  of  Memphis, 
represented  the  divine  creative  wis- 
dom. 157-162,  322,  323.  Pasht. 
goddess,  sometimes  with  a  lion's,  and 
sometimes  with  a  cat's  head.    164- 

166.  Ea,  the  sun-god  par  excellence, 

167.  Athor,  goddess,  sometimes  as  a 
cow,  sometiines  as  a  woman  with  cow's 
head.  174.  Mandoo,  the  god  of 
battles.  175.  Ma,  or  Thmei,  the  god- 
dess of  truth  and  justice.  177.  Neith, 
goddess,  the  principal  divinity  of 
Sals :  statue  in  lapis  lazuli. 

There  are  other  statuettes  of  divini- 
ties, of  sacred  animals  emblematic  of 
divinities,  and  various  symbolical  em- 
blems well  worthy  of  notice,  both  for 
the  value  of  the  material  of  which  they 
are  composed  and  the  fineness  of  the 
workmanship.  Some  of  the  mosaic 
work,  composed  of  different  coloured 
stones,  is  especially  remarkable,  and 
the  empty  grooves  in  some  of  the 
bronzes  show  the  way  in  which  the 
stones  were  let  in.  Among  the  animals 
may  be  seen  a  cow  in  red  jasper,  a  dog 
in  agate,  a  hippopotamus  in  lapis  lazuli, 
and  a  variety  of  monkeys,  fish,  frogs, 
geese,  &c.  Among  the  symbolical 
emblems  found  in  mummies  are  little 
columns  in  green  feldspath  for  the 
rich,  in  porcelain  for  the  poor,  sym- 
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bolizing  the  renewing  of  the  youth  of 
the  soul;  seals  of  lapis  lazuli  sym- 
bolizing the  promise  of  eternity ;  disks 
in  red  glass  surmounting  the  hiero- 
glyph mountain  are  symbols  of  the 
rising  sun,  i.e.  the  arrival  of  the  soul 
in  the  regions  of  the  blessed ;  bound 
oxen,  of  the  sacrifices  to  be  offered 
periodically  to  the  manes  of  the  dead ; 
angles,  of  mystery  and  adoration ;  tri- 
angles, of  equality ;  pillows,  of  eternal 
rest  for  the  just;  and  the  uVa  or 
mystic  eye,  commonly  called  the  eye 
of  Osiris. 

385, 386, 387.  These  three  beautiful 
works  of  art  were  found  in  a  tomb  at 
Sa]jd^arah,  together  with  the  statuette 
No.  560,  which  bearing  the  name  of 
Nectanebo  I.  seems  to  prove  them  to 
belong  to  the  XXXth  dynasty  (380 
B.C.).  385,  in  serpentine,  represents 
Psammetichus,  a  high  court  function- 
ary protected,  as  it  were,  by  Athor 
under  the  form  of  a  cow ;  386,  in  basalt, 
Osiris;  and  387,  in  serpentine,  Isis. 
The  extraordinai^  delicacy  and  beauty 
of  the  work  in  these  statues,  especially 
in  385,  is  the  more  wonderful,  con- 
sidering the  hard  and  stubborn 
material  in  which  they  are  executed. 
388.  A  magnificent  bronze  of  the  god 
Nefer-Toom.  389.  A  papyrus  from 
Thebes,  with  chapters  from  *The 
Book  of  the  Dead ' ;  portions  of  which 
book  were  always  buried  with  the 
mummy.  The  most  complete  copy  of 
the  'Book  of  the  Dead*  is  at  Turin, 
and  contains  more  than  165  chapters : 
it  is  an  account  of  what  the  soul 
undergoes  between  leaving  the  body 
and  reaching  the  heavenly  sphere. 
390.  A  painted  wooden  stela,  from 
Dayr  el  Bahree  at  Thebes,  curious  as 
showing  a  departure  from  the  con- 
ventional mode  of  drawing,  and  an 
attempt  at  landscape  and  perspective. 
On  the  right  of  the  picture,  among 
acacias  and  palms  which  border  the 
cultivated  land,  is  a  table  covered  with 
offerings ;  on  the  left  is  a  tomb  on  the 
edge  of  the  desert,  with  a  pylon  in 
front  surmounted  by  two  small  pyra- 
mids ;  a' little  further  off  is  the  shrine 
covering  the  actual  place  of  burial ;  a 
relative  of  the  deceased,  on  her  knees 
and  in  the  posture  of  weeping,  occupies 
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the  centre.  The  result  of  this  attempt 
at  picturesque  painting  is  not  such  as 
to  cause  a  regret  that  specimens  of  it 
are  so  infrequent.  396.  Four  good 
specimens  of  the  co-called  Canopio 
vases,  intended  to  contain  those  parts 
of  the  body,  such  as  the  heart,  lungs, 
and  liver,  which  were  not  included  in 
the  ordinary  process  of  embalming. 
In  the  present  instance  all  four  have 
coverings  in  the  shape  of  a  human 
head ;  but,  as  may  be  seen  from  other 
specimens,  it  was  more  usual  for  the 
coverings  to  be  different,  representing 
respectively  the  head  of  a  man,  a 
jackal,  a  hawk,  and  a  cynocephalus. 
398.  A  magnificent  specimen  of  a 
funereal  scarabsBus  in  green  porphyry. 
This  insect  was  regarded  as  the  emblem 
of  resurrection,  and  under  the  Pto- 
lemies the  habit  became  general  of 
placing  one  inside  the  munmiied  body 
in  the  place  of  the  heart,  as  figuring 
forth  the  promise  of  a  future  life. 
There  are  many  other  fine  ones  in 
lapis  lazuli  and  green  feldspath.  399^ 
407.  Good  examples  of  the  mummy 
emblems  called  schwabti  in  Egyptian, 
which  are  always  found  scattered 
about,  or  in  boxes,  in  the  mortuary 
chambers.  Perhaps  they  were  in- 
tended to  act  as  assistants  to  the 
deceased  in  the  labour,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  *  Book  of  the  Dead,'  awaited 
all,  of  cultivating  vast  fields  in  the 
future  world.  The  two  hoes,  or  hoe 
and  pickaxe,  and  the  sack  of  grain, 
which  many  are  represented  carrying, 
(see  esp.  404)  £a.vour  this  idea.  The 
blue  porcelain  ones,  which  are  very 
common,  date  from  about  700  b.g.  to 
300  B.O.  415.  Cones,  only  found  thickly 
scattered  at  the  entrance  of  tombs  at 
Drah-aboo-1-neggah  at  Thebes ;  they 
were  perhaps  intended  to  distinguish 
the  place  where  a  burial-ground  had 
been,  after  outward  signs  of  it  had 
disappeared — a  precaution  necessary 
at  Thebes,  which,  from  being  bounded 
on  the  west  by  high  mountains,  could 
not  extend  its  necropolis  at  pleasure 
like  Memphis  or  Abydos.  425.  Mum- 
mies of  Uttle  crocodiles,  emblems  of 
the  god  Sebek,  or  Savak. 

458,  459,  463.  Excellent  specimena 
of  old  Egyptian  art.     471.  Curious 
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handle  of  perftime-box,  representing 
a  woman  swimming.  474.  Draught 
or  chess  board.  475,  476.  Looking- 
glasses.  477.  Wooden  toilet  pin-cushion 
in  the  form  of  a  tortoise,  the  pins  of 
wood  with  carved  dogs'  heads.  478. 
Child's  bell.  482-486.  Five  very  hand- 
some vessels  of  massive  silver,  pro- 
bably used  for  religious  purposes,  found 
at  Tel  et  Tmei,  the  ancient  Thmuis 
in  the  Delta,  not  far  from  Mansoorah. 

492.  A  statue  in  wood  found  at  Sa^- 
]y:arah,  representing  probably  an  old 
Egyptian  sheykh  d  heUd,  or  village 
chief.  This  statue  is  remarkable  for 
the  spirit  with  which  it  is  executed. 
Both  the  head  and  body  are  admirably 
true  to  nature,  and  constitute  evidently 
a  striking  likeness  of  the  person  in- 
tended to  be  represented.  The  wood  has 
been  covered  with  a  slight  coating  of 
stucco,  painted  red  and  white.  The 
eyes  are  inserted  within  a  closing  covers 
ing  of  bronze  which  serves  for  eyelids ; 
the  eye  itself  consists  of  a  piece  of 
opaque  white  quartz,  with  a  piece 
of  rock  crystal  in  the  centre  for  pupil ; 
beneath  this  rock  crystal  is  a  glitter- 
ing point  which  gives  the  whole  eye  a 
sort  of  life-like  look.  The  feet  of  this 
statue  have  been  restored  in  order  to 
place  it  upright.  Its  state  of  pre- 
servation after  more  than,  at  the  lowest 
calculation,  4000  years  is  not  the  least 
wonderful  thing  about  this  unique  spe- 
cimen of  Egyptian  art. 

507,  508,  513,  537,  541,  556,  and 
many  others,  offer  good  examples  of  his- 
torical scarabaBi,  bearing  in  general  the 
name  of  some  king.  It  must  not  be 
inferred,  however,  that  a  scarabsBUS  is 
always  contemporary  with  the  monarch 
whose  name  it  bears,  the  custom  being 
to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  great  kings 
in  this  way  ;  e.g.  the  name  of  Thot£- 
mes  m.,  so  often  found  on  scarabsei, 
continued  to  be  engraved  on  them 
down  to  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies. 
607,  which  bears  the  name  of  Myce- 
rinus,  the  builder  of  the  3rd  Pyramid 
of  Greezeh,  may  be  of  his  time.  556 
bears  the  name  of  Necho,  the  Pharaoh 
who,  after  defeating  and  killing  Josiah 
at  Megiddo,  was  himself  vanquished 
itt  Garchemish  by  Nebuchadnezzar. 
^82.  A  beautiful  model  in  massive 


silver  of  a  boat  and  its  rowers,  found 
at  Thebes  among  the  other  precious 
objects  on  the  mummy  of  Queen 
Aahhotep  (see  839).  The  sculptures 
show  that  the  old  Egyptian  boats  very 
much  resembled  those  of  the  present 
day,  and  were  navigated  in  the  same 
way ;  they  sailed  up  and  rowed  down 
the  stream,  but  the  sail  instead  of 
being  pointed  was  square,  tiiough 
square  sails  of  the  old  shape  may  still 
occasionally  be  seen,  especially  in  the 
Delta.  539.  Beaut^Uy  worked  head 
of  a  lion  bearing  the  name  of  Hat-a- 
800,  the  famous  queen,  sister  of  Thoth- 
mes  n.  and  III. 

578.  A  magnificent  statue  repre- 
senting, as  proved  by  the  inscription 
on  the  base,  Chephren,  or  Shafra,  the 
builder  of  the  Second  Pyramid  of. 
Geezeh.  This  in  every  way  remark- 
able statue  was  found  at  the  bottom 
of  a  well  in  the  granite  and  alabaster 
temple  to  the  S.E.  of  the  Sphinx  at 
Geezeh.  The  king  is  in  the  sitting 
posture  prescribed  by  the  religious 
laws  of  Egypt.  Behind  his  head 
stands  a  hawk  with  outstretched  wings 
in  sign  of  protection.  The  left  hand 
lies  open  on  the  thigh;  the  right 
holds  a  folded  papyrus  roll.  The  de- 
tails of  the  chair  are  worth  notice. 
The  arms  end  in  carved  lions'  heads : 
on  the  sides  are  figured  in  high  relief 
the  stems  of  the  two  plants  (lotus 
and  papyrus),  which  serve  to  represent 
Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  twined 
around  the  hieroglyphic  sign  sc^, 
or  reunion.  The  beauty  and  finish 
of  the  sculpture,  and  the  fidelity  to 
nature  observable  in  the  details  of 
this  statue  prove  that  Egyptian  art 
had  already  reached  a  high  degree  of 
perfection  even  at  that  remote  period. 
The  hard  nature  of  the  stone,  diorite 
of  the  closest  texture,  must  increase 
one's  admiration  of  the  sculptor  who 
could  produce  so  evident  a  likeness 
in  such  a  stubborn  material.  Eight 
other  statues  of  smaller  dimensions, 
all  bearing  the  name  of  Chephren, 
were  found  in  the  same  temple.  One 
of  them  is  in  the  Museum  (792),  the 
others  were  more  or  less  in  pieces. 

581.  Monumental   tablet  of  great 
historical  importance  found  in  a  ruin 
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at  the  foot  of  the  southernmost  of  the 
three  smaller  pyramids  that  border 
the  big  one  :  it  appears  to  have  been 
set  in  a  wall.  From  the  very  inter- 
esting inscriptions  on  it  we  learn  that 
**  Shoofoo  (Cheops)  cleared  out  the 
temple  of  Isis  .  .  .  near  the  Sphinx ; " 
and  that  "  the  Sphinx  of  Hor-em-Khoo 
(Armachis)  "  was  **to  the  south  of  the 
temple  of  Isis  and  to  the  north  [of 
the  temple]  of  Osiris.*'  On  the  face 
of  the  stone  are  representations  of  all 
the  principal  divinities,  including  the 
Sphinx,  with  a  short' description  of 
the  materials  of  which  their  respective 
statues  and  symbols  were  composed : 
e.g.  the  statue  of  Isis  was  to  be  of 
gold  and  silver :  that  of  Horns  of  wood 
with  stone  eyes  :  the  •*  thrice  beauti- 
•  ful "  bark  of  Isis  of  gilded  wood  with 
precious  stones.  The  historical  im- 
portance of  this  stone  is  considerable ; 
for  whether  it  be  contemporaneous 
with  Cheops,  or  belongs  to  a  later 
epoch,  it  proves  nevertheless  certainly 
that  the  Sphinx  existed  before  the 
time  of  Cheops  (see  further,  Excur. 
vi.,  i.) ;  and,  which  is  even  more  im- 
portant, that  the  Egyptians  at  that 
remote  period  were  a  rich  and  civilised 
people,  accustomed  at  any  rate  in 
things  pertaining  to  their  religious 
ceremonies  to  a  great  profusion  of 
gold,  silver,  bronze,  &c. 

582, 583,  584, 588.  Good  specimens 
of  the  sculptor's  art  under  the  old  Em- 
pire. The  large  wigs  so  often  depicted 
served  in  those  days  the  purpose  of  the 
modem  turban.  623-688.  Various  spe- 
cimens of  the  sculptor's  art,  from  the 
crudest  first  attempts,  such  as  623, 
638,  &c.,  to  the  most  elaborately 
finished  models,  such  as  637,  a  royal 
head.  652-654.  Heads  of  a  cyno- 
cephalus,  a  lion,  and  a  lioness.  682- 
684.  Bams.  691.  Curious  wooden  box 
from  a  very  old  tomb  at  Sakk^rah,  fuU 
of  miniature  articles  in  bronze,  wood, 
and  alabaster.  694.  Wooden  box,  with 
a  drawer  containing  materials  for  a 
game  resembling  draughts.  699  is 
well  worthy  of  attention  as  a  sample 
of  the  state  in  which  all  the  beautiful 
bronze  statuettes  in  the  Museum  were 
when  first  found.  The  Egyptians  con- 
sidered sand  impure,  and  in  order  to 


purify  it  for  the  erection  of  any  sacred 
edifice  covered  it  with  small  images 
of  divinities :  such  was  the  case  with 
the  Serapeum  at  Memphis,  which  has 
yielded  up  thousands  of  these  images 
in  the  state  here  seen.  715-726  is  a 
magnificent  collection  of  stelsB  from 
Abydos,  of  the  Xllth  and  Xlllth 
dynasties. 

Many  of  the  mummy  cases  and 
mummies  are  remarkable  for  the  brilli- 
ancy of  the  colours  and  their  complete 
state  of  preservation :  728  and  734  are 
good  specimens  of  cases,  and  741, 
742,  and  743  of  mummies.  791  com- 
prises a  collection  of  weapons  of  war 
and  of  the  chase,  all  of  wood,  the 
arrows  tipped  with  bone.  The  assort- 
ment of  comestibles,  articles  of  furni- 
ture, &c.,  is  very  interesting :  among 
them  may  be  observed  eggs  (of  the 
ibis  and  nawk),  bread,  raisins,  corn 
of  various  kinds,  chairs,  stools,  sandals 
made  of  papyrus  leaves,  &c. :  experi- 
ments have  been  made  in  sowing  the 
different  seeds,  but  none  have  ever 
germinated.  A  great  sensation  was 
created  in  the  scientific  world  about 
40  years  ago  by  the  announcement 
that  some  grains  of  wheat  obtained  by 
travellers  from  a  mummy  case  at  Kar- 
nak  at  Thebes,  and  which  must  have 
been  lying  there  4000  years,  had  been 
sown  in  England  and  France,  and  had 
sprouted.  Other  examples  of  extra- 
ordinary vitality  in  grain  which  had 
been  so  long  deprived  of  light  and  air 
followed.  Investigation  proved,  how- 
ever, that  the  wheat,  previously  stained 
with  tobacco-juice,  had  been  sys- 
tematically placed  by  the  feUaheen 
of  Karnak  inside  the  mummy  cases. 
Surgical  instruments  have  also  been 
found,  but,  to  judge  by  the  specimen 
exhibited  of  a  broken  thigh-bone  which 
lias  been  set  with  the  two  parts  con- 
siderably overlapping  one  another,  the 
Egyptian  surgeons  were  not  very  skil- 
ful. CJombs,  rings,  perfume  boxes, 
needles,  knives,  scissors,  weights,  and 
many  other  objects  of  domestic  and 
general  use  abound.  It  may  be  re- 
marked that  nothing  is  made  of  iron, 
the  Egyptians  considering  iron  as  a 
hme  of  Typhon,  and  so  accursed. 
Especially  worthy  of  attention  is  a 
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paint-box  and  palette  with  5  divi- 
sions in  which  the  colours  are  still  to 
be  seen. 

The  collection  of  Eoman  and  Greek 
objects  is  comparatively  small.  Lamps 
chiefly  from  the  Labyrinth  in  the 
Fyoom  abound.  There  a; e  curious  bas- 
reliefs  sculptured  in  bone.  The  articles 
of  Christian  origin,  bronze  church- 
lamps,  were  all  found  in  the  Fyodm. 

The  magnificent  collection  of  gold 
jewels  will  be  remembered  by  every 
visitor  to  the  Paris  Exhibition  in  1867. 
The  greater  part  of  them  were  taken 
from  the  mummy  of  a  queen  named 
Aah-hotep  found  at  Drah-Aboo-1-neg- 
gah  at  Thebes.  Who  Aah-hotep  was 
is  a  matter  of  doubt  even  to  M.  Ma- 
riette,  but  from  the  kingly  names  en- 
graved on  many  of  the  jewels — Ra- 
ooat-kheper-Kames,  and  Ra-neb-pehti 
Ahmes-nukht — he  is  inclined  to  con- 
clude that  she  was  the  wife  of  Kames, 
and  the  mother  of  Ahm^,  better 
known  as  Amosis,  the  conqueror  of 
the  Hyksos,  and  first  king  of  the 
XVIIIth  dynasty. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  objects 
found  on  this  queen  may  be  specified 
— ^810.  A  double-hinged  bracelet  with 
gold  figures  graven  on  blue  glass, 
meant  to  imitote  lapis  lazuli.  813. 
A  large  bracelet  in  two  parts  joined 
by  a  hinge.  On  the  outside  a  vulture, 
its  wings  composed  of  small  pieces  of 
lapis,  cornelian,  and  green  glass  set 
in  gold :  the  back  is  ornamented  with 
lines  of  turquoises.  814.  A  splendid 
diadem  formed  by  a  royal  signet 
flanked  on  each   side  by  a  sphinx. 

815.  A  gold  chain  with  a  scarabsaus 
depending  &om  it :  the  chain  is  nearly 
a  yard  long  and  of  extreme  flexibility, 
at  each  end  is  the  head  of  a  goose 
turned  back  ;  the  scarabsBus  is  a  beau- 
tiful specimen  of  the  goldsmith's  art. 

816.  An  axe :  the  handle,  of  cedar  co- 
vered with  gold-leaf,  is  carved  with 
hieroglyphs  and  set  with  lapis,  cor- 
nelian, turquoise,  and  feldspath :  the 
blade,  of  bronze  covered  with  a  thick 
coating  of  gold-leaf,  is  ornamented 
with  designs  on  both  sides,  one  repre- 
senting Amosis  in  the  act  of  striking 
an  enemy.  817.  Dagger  and  case  in 
gold,  remarkable  for  the  grace  and 


elegance  of  its  shape :  four  female 
heads  stamped  in  gold-leaf  on  the 
wood  form  the  pommel ;  the  handle 
is  decorated  with  triangles  of  gold, 
lapis,  cornelian,  and  feldspath ;  a  head 
of  Apis  conceals  the  joining  of  the 
handle  and  blade;  the  blade  is  veiy 
remarkable,  the  outer  part  of  gold, 
the  centre  of  some  hard  dark-looking 
metal;  on  this  centre  band  are  da- 
mascened figures  and  inscriptions, 
among  which  may  be  remarked  a  lion 
springing  on  a  bull.  823.  A  necklace 
of  the  kind  called  in  Egyptian  oosekk, 
always  placed  on  the  breasts  of  mum- 
mies ;  the  ornamentation  is  very  rich. 
824.  A  picture  in  the  form  of  a  small 
vaos,  or  chapel ;  in  the  centre  is  Amo- 
sis standing  in  a  boat,  two  divinities 
are  pouring  on  his  head  the  water  of 
purification,  above  float  two  hawks. 
This  with  the  bracelet  (810),  and  the 
damascened  poignard  (817),  are  the 
gems  of  the  collection,  839.  A  boat 
of  solid  gold  with  12  rowers  in  silver, 
and  mounted  on  a  wooden  truck  with 
bronze  wheels  (v.  532).  In  the  centre 
is  an  individual  seated,  holding  an 
axe  and  a  curved  stick;  at  the  prow 
another  is  standing  in  a  kind  of  cabin ; 
at  the  stem  is  the  helmsman,  with 
another  cabin  behind  him :  these  three 
personages  are  in  gold. 

Besides  the  above  jewels  found  with 
Queen  Aah-hotep  are  a  few  others  from 
diflferent  places : — 855,  856.  A  pair  of 
magnificent  gold  ear-rings  covered 
with  a  kind  of  red  varnish,  found  on 
a  mummy  of  the  time  of  the  Vlth  or 
the  XUth  dynasties.  To  a  lens-shaped 
disk  are  attached  five  sun-crowned 
asps,  from  which  again  hang  by  small 
chains  seven  other  similar  asps.  The 
weight  of  these  ornaments  precludes  the 
idea  of  their  ever  having  been  hung 
from  the  ear ;  they  probably  formed  part 
of  a  head-dress.  858-865  are  examples 
of  jewellery  of  the  Eoman  period 
found  at  Sais.  Their  workmanship 
seems,  to  indicate  that  the  jeweller's 
art  had  lost  rather  than  gained  in  the 
1700  years  that  had  elapsed  since 
the  time  of  Queen  Aah-hotep.  866. 
The  alabaster  statue  of  Qu^en  Am- 
eneritis  is  a  fitting  companion  to  the 
collection  of  jewellery.    It  was  found 
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at  Karnak  fixed  to  the  granite  base 
on  which  it  now  stands,  and  on  which 
are  carved  the  titles  of  the  queen. 
She  was  probably  the  sister  of  Sabaco, 
and  the  mother-in-law  of  Psammeti- 
chus  I.  (650  B.C.). 

Among  the  aids  to  a  more  accurate 
knowledge  of  Egyptian  history  none 
have  been  of  more  importance  than 
the  objects  discovered  by  M.  Mariette 
at  S§,n  (Tanis),  tending  to  clear  up 
the  obscure  period  known  as  the  domi- 
nation of  the  Hyksos.  Of  these  the 
most  remarkable  is  867,  a  black  gra- 
nite sphinx.  Its  features,  which  are 
quite  different  from  those  of  the  true 
Egyptian  sphinx,  point  to  an  Asiatic 
origin,  but  the  writing  on  it  is  in 
Egyptian  hieroglyphs,  and  from  this 
fact  it  is  argued  that  the  Hyksos 
were  not  mere  savage  invaders,  as 
Manetho  relates,  but  that  they  settled 
in  Egypt,  adopted  Egyptian  manners 
and  customs,  and .  worshipped  Egyp- 
tian gods.  According  to  M.  Mariette, 
the  features  of  the  modem  inhabitants 
of  S&n  and  the  shores  of  Lake  Men- 
zaleh  as  exactly  resemble  those  of  this 
sphinx,  as  they  differ  from  those  of  the 
regular  Egyptian  type.  A  number 
of  colossal  statues  of  various  kings 
found  at  San  serve  to  illustrate  this 
position  further. 

916  is  the  famous  monument  known 
as  the  Tablet  of  Sakkarah,  on  which 
are  inscribed  the  names  of  58  kings 
exactly  corresponding  to  those  in  the 
list  of  Manetho.  It  was  found  at 
Sakkarah  in  the  mortuary  chapel  of 
a  priest  who  died  in  the  reign  of  Ba- 
rneses II.  Its  discovery  has  been  a 
great  help  towards  the  attempt  to  solve 
the  difficult  problem  of  the  Egyptian 
dynasties.  Another  important  gain  to 
Egyptian  history  was  the  discovery  of 
five  monumental  tablets  (stelx),  917- 
921,  at  Gebel  el  Barkah,  near  Meroe, 
in  the  Soodto.  Prom  these  we  learn 
that  Ethiopia,  after  being  a  province 
of  Egypt,  became  an  independent 
kingdom  under  the  XXIInd  dynasty 
(cir.  800  B.c,),  and  that  the  Ethiopian 
king  Piankhi  (cir.  700  b.o.)  ruled  over 
the  greater  part  of  Egypt.  947  gives 
an  account  of  Piankhf  s  accession  to 
the  double  throne,  and  his  conquests 


in  Lower  Egypt.  918,  called  by  M. 
Mariette  "la  stele  du  songe"  (of  the 
dream),  gives  a  somewhat  similar  ac- 
count of  a  king  named  Amu-meri- 
Nout.  914.  "  La  st^le  de  Tintronisa- 
iion  "  relates  the  election  and  crown- 
ing of  a  king  whose  name  has  been 
effaced.  It  may  be  inferred  from  these 
records,  which  are  written  in  the 
Egyptian  language,  and  have  con- 
stant reference  te  matters  connected 
with  Egypt,  that  Ethiopia  was  no 
longer  tne  child,  but  the  rival  of 
Egypt  in  religion  and  civilisation. 

970.  A  most  perfect  model  of  a 
sarcophagus  in  rose-coloured  granite 
found  near  the  Great  Pyramid  of 
Geezeh  in  the  tomb  of  Khoofoo-ankh, 
a  functionary  conjectured  to  have 
lived  cir.  3500  b.o. 

Last,  but  not  least  in  this  hasty 
resum^t  comes  the  famous  trilingual 
stone  discovered  at  Sfi,n  (Tanis),  and 
called  "the  Stone  of  Sftn,"  or  "the 
Decree  of  Canopus.**  It  records  in 
hieroglyphic,  Greek,  and  demotic  cha- 
racters, a  decree  of  the  priests  of  Egypt 
assembled  at  Oanopus  in  the  ninth 
year  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes  (b.c.  254), 
ordaining  the  deification  of  Berenice,  a 
daughter  of  Ptolemy's,  just  dead,  and 
creating  a  fifth  order  of  priests,  to  be 
called  Euergetae,  for  the  better  pay- 
ing of  divine  honours  to  the  king  and 
queen.  The  face  of  the  stone  bears 
the  inscription  in  hieroglyphs  and  in 
Greek,  the  rendering  in  the  demotic 
character,  or  common  Egyptian  writ- 
ing, is  on  the  sides.  A  plaster  cast  of 
this  very  important  monument  is  in 
the  British  Mus«um. 

18.  Hospitals  and  Benevolent 
Societies.  —  The  Egyptian  General 
Hospital  is  situated  on  the  banks  of 
the  Nile,  between  Old  Cairo  and  Boo- 
lak.  It  is  very  large,  and  has  the 
advantage  of  a  garden  and  open 
spaces.  It  is  under  the  charge  of 
native  doctors  educated  abroad,  or  in 
the  School  of  Medicine  at  l^asr  el  Ain. 
The  European  Hospital  is  under  the 
patronage  of  the  foreign  consuls.  The 
nursing  is  done  by  Sisters  of  Charity. 
Terms  of  admission :  1st  class,  12  frs, ; 
2nd  class,  6  frs.;  3rd  class,  3  irs, 
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There  are  yarious  charitable  socie- 
ties, destined  for  the  relief  of  indigent 
Europeans  of  different  nationalities. 

19.  Theaiiies,  AMUSEMEirrs,  &c. 
— The  Opera  House,  a  handsome  look- 
ing building  in  the  Esbekeeyah,  was 
erected  in  the  short  time  of  five  months 
in  the  summer  of  1869,  in  order  to  be 
ready  for  the  fetes  at  the  opening  of 
the  Suez  Canal.  The  interior  is  well 
and  comfortably  arranged,  and  the 
foyer  a  remarkably  large  and  well 
proportioned  room  for  the  size  of  the 
house.  Italian  opera  is  performed  by 
a  very  good  company  from  November 
to  March.  The  expenses,  which  are 
by  no  means  met  by  the  receipts,  are 
provided  for  out  of  the  Khedive's 
private  purse.  The  boxes  in  the  first 
two  tiers  are  always  let  for  the  season. 
Boxes  in  the  3rd  tier,  60  frs.  Stalls, 
which  are  very  comfortable,  10  frs. 

At  the  French  Theatre,  a  little  fur- 
ther down  on  the  same  side  of  the  Esbe- 
keeyah,  are  performed  plays  chiefly  of 
tlie  Palais  Koyal  type,  with  an  occa- 
sional Theatre  Fran^ais  piece,  and 
Opera  Bouflfe.  The  representations 
are  on  alternate  nights  with  the  opera, 
but  they  commence  a  month  earlier, 
and  continue  a  month  longer.  Boxes  : 
1st  tier,  45  frs. ;  2nd  tier,  75  frs. ; 
stalls,  5  frs. 

In  the  Hippodrome,  a  large  oval- 
shaped  building,  open  to  the  sky, 
opened  in  1871,  and  capable  of  con- 
taining 8000  people,  performances 
are  sometimes  given  by  a  circus  com- 
pany. 

There  is  an  open-air  theatre  in  the 
Esbekeeyah  Gardens,  and  a  band  plays 
there  in  the  afternoon. 

The  Dancing  Dervishes  are  to  be 
seen  every  Friday  about  2  p.m.,  at 
their  convent  in  the  interior  of  the 
city.  The  performers  dance  in  a 
circle  round  an  enclosed  space  in  the 
centre  of  a  room.  Tlirowing  their 
cloaks  from  them,  and  appearing  in  a 
long  coloured  doth  robe  confined  at 
the  waist,  they  advance  in  turn  to 
the  sheykh  who  is  seated  on  one  side 
of  the  enclosure,  and  each,  after  he 
hasr  made  his  bow  with  hands  folded 
across  his  breast,  raises  them  above 


his  head,  and  begins  pirouetting 
round ;  the  bottom  of  the  robe  being 
slightly  weighted,  it  soon  assumes  a 
most  perfect  bell-like  shape,  and  the 
best  dancer  is  he  who  can  keep  it  in 
this  form  without  the  slightest  symp- 
tom of  collapse.  The  dancing  is  ac- 
companied  by  hideous  music.  After 
they  have  whirled  round  in  this  way, 
sometimes  slowly,  sometimes  quickly, 
for  some  minutes,  they  suddenly  stop, 
and,  after  repeating  the  bow  to  the 
sheykh,  sit  down;  one,  who  has  not 
joined  in  the  dancing,  going  round 
and  throwing  their  cloaks  over  them, 
a  precaution  which  the  state  of  heat 
they  have  got  into  renders  necessary. 
After  a  short  rest  they  begin  again, 
and  the  same  thing  is  repeated.  The 
whole  performance  lasts  about  an 
hour. 

The  street  jugglers  are  clever  and 
amusing. 

20.  Festivals  and  Eeuoious  Cebe- 
MONIES. — The  principal  annual  cere- 
mony at  Cairo  is  the  departure  of  the 
pilgrims  for  Mecca,  on  the  25th  of 
Showal.  The  Mahmal  and  the  Kisweh 
are  the  chief  objects  in  this  procession. 
The  former  is  a  velvet  canopy,  borne  on 
a  camel  richly  caparisoned,  and  was* 
originally  intended  for  the  travelling 
seat,  or  Garmdot,  of  the  wives  of  the  ca- 
liphs who  went  to  the  pilgrimage.  This 
and  the  Mdkuh,  or  pomp  that  attends 
the  pilgrims,  were  first  suggested  by 
Sheggeret  ed-Durr,  the  queen  of  Sultan 
Saleh,  who  was  anxious  to  add  to  the 
splendour  of  the  hitherto  simple  pro- 
cession of  the  Faithful ;  and  the  dan- 
'  gers  of  the  journey  were  at  the  same 
'  time  greatly  decreased  by  an  addi- 
tional reinforcement  of  guards.  The 
Kiswet  en  Nebbee  is  the  lining  of  the 
Kaaba,  or  temple  of  Mecca.  It  is  of 
rich  silk,  adorned  with  Arabic  sen- 
tences embroidered  in  gold,  and  is 
yearly  supplied  from  Cairo;  the  old 
one  being  then  returned  and  divided 
into  small  portions  for  the  benefit,  or 
satisfaction,  of  the  credulous. 

The  pilgrims,  after  staying  two  days 
at  the  edge  of  the  desert,  near  Dimer- 
dash.  proceed  to  the  Birket  el  Hag,  or 
"  Lake  of  the  Pilgrims,"  where  they 


remain  a  day :  from  thence  they  go  to 
El  Hamra  (now  whitened  and  changed 
into  the  name  of  El  Bayda),  and,  after 
a  halt  of  a  day  there,  they  continue 
their  journey  as  far  as  Agerood,  where 
they  stop  one  day ;  and  having  seen  the 
new  moon  of  Zul-!^di,  they  leave  the 
frontier  of  Egypt,  cross  the  northern 
part  of  the  peninsula  of  Mount  Sinai  to 
£1  Akaba,  at  the  end  of  the  Eastern 
Gulf,  and  then  continue  their  march 
through  Arabia,  till  they  arrive  at 
Mecca.  After  having  performed  the 
prescribed  ceremonies  there,  having 
walked  seven  times  at  least  round  the 
K^ba,  and  kissed  the  black  stone, 
taken  water  from  the  holy  well  of 
Zemzem,  visited  the  hill  of  Zafa,  and 
the  Omra,  the  70,000  pilgrims  proceed 
to  the  holy  hill  of  Arafat.  This  is  the 
number  said  to  be  collected  annually 
at  the  pilgrimage  from  the  various 
nations  of  Islam  ,*  and  so  necessary  is 
it  that  it  should  be  completed  on  the 
occasion,  that  angels  are  supposed  to 
.  come  down  to  supply  this  denciency, 
whenever  the  pilgrimage  is  thinly  at- 
tended. Such  is  the  effect  of  the 
magical  number  7,  and  of  the  credulity 
of  the  East. 

The  day  before  the  *Eed,  or 
Festival,  the  pilgrims  ascend  the 
holy  hill  of  Arafat,  which  is  thence 
called  Nahr  el  Wakfeh,  *Hhe  day 
of  the  ascent,"  or  "standing  upon" 
(the  hill)  :  there  they  remain  all  night, 
and  next  day,  which  is  the  'Eed,  they 
sacrifice  on  the  hill ;  then,  having  gone 
down,  they  with  closed  eyes  pick  up 
seven-times-seven  small  stones,  which 
they  throw  upon  the  tomb  of  the  devil 
at  even,  and  next  day  go  to  Mecca, 
where  they  remain  10  or  15  days. 
The  period  from  leaving  Cairo  to  the 
Wakfeh  is  33  days,  and  the  whole  time, 
from  the  day  of  leaving  the  hill  of 
Arafat  to  that  of  entering  Cairo,  is  67 
days. 

Their  return  to  Cairo  is  also  a  day 
of  great  rejoicing,  when  the  pilgrims 
enter  in  procession  by  the  Bab  en 
Nasr,  about  the  end  of  the  month 
Safier,  generally  the  25th  or  27th. 
But  this  ceremony  is  neither  so  im- 
portant, nor  80  scrupulously  observed, 
as  the  departure;  each  person  being 
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more  anxious  to  return  to  his  friends 
than  to  perform  a  part  in  an  unprofit- 
able pageant. 

The  'Eed  es  Sugheiy&r,  or  "Lesser 
Festival,"  so  called  from  being  the 
minor  of  the  two  great  general  festi- 
vals of  the  Muslims,  falls  on  the  begin- 
ning of  Showdl,  the  month  immedi- 
ately following  the  fast  of  Ramaian, 
and  continues  three  days.  The  ^Eed 
el  KeheeTy  "  the  Greater  Festival,"  or 
'Bed  ed  Daheeyer  ("  of  the  sacrifice  "), 
also  continues  three  days,  and  is  kept 
on  the  10th,  11th,  and  12th  of  Zul-hag. 
On  the  first  of  these  days  (it  bcjing 
the  day  on  which  the  pilgrims  pei- 
form  their  sacrifice  at  Mecca)  a  victim 
is  slain  by  all  who  can  afibrd  to  pur- 
chase one.  The  Lesser  Festival  is 
observed  with  more  rejoicing  than  the 
Greater.  The  two  are  called  by  the 
Turks  respectively  Eamadan  Beinim, 
and  Kurban  Beiram. 

The  three  days  of  both  the  Festivals 
are  celebrated  at  Cairo  by  amusements 
of  various  kinds ;  the  guns  of  the  cita- 
del during  that  time  being  fired  at 
every  hour  of  prayer,  5  times  each 
day.  The  *Eed  el  Kebeer  is  intended 
to  commemorate  the  sacrifice  of  Abra- 
ham when  he  offered  a  ram  in  lieu  of 
})is  son;  though  the  Moslems  believe 
that  son  to  have  been  Ismail;  in 
which  they  differ  from  the  Jews  and 
Christians. 

The  Festival  of  the  Cvih'ng  of  the 
Canal  at  Old  Cairo  is  also  a  cere- 
mony of  great  importance,  and  looked 
upon  with  feelings  of  great  rejoicing, 
as  the  harbinger  of  the  blessings 
annually  bestowed  upon  the  country 
by  the  Nile.  The  time  fixed  for 
cutting  the  dam  depends  of  course 
on  the  height  of  the  river,  but  is 
generally  about  the  10th  of  August. 

The  ceremony  is  performed  in  the 
morning  by  the  Governor  of  Cairo,  or 
by  the  Pasha's  deputy.  The  whole 
night  before  this,  the  booths  on  the 
shore  and  the  boats  on  the  river  are 
crowded  with  people,  who  enjoy  them- 
selves by  witnessing  or  joining  the 
numerous  festive  groups,  while  fire- 
works and  various  amusements  enliven 
the  scene. 

Towards  morning  the  greater  part 
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either  retire  to  some  house  to  rest,  or 
wrap  themselves  up  in  a  cloak  and 
sleep  on  board  the  boats,  or  upon  the 
banks  in  the  open  air.  About  eight 
o'clock  A.M.  the  Governor,  accompa- 
nied by  troops  and  his  attendants, 
arrives ;  and  on  giving  a  signal,  seve- 
ral peasants  cut  the  dam  with  hoes, 
and  the  water  rushes  into  the  bed  of 
the  canal.  In  the  middle  of  the  dam 
is  a  pillar  of  earth,  called  Arooset  en 
Neel,  "  the  Bride  of  the  Nile,"  which 
a  tradition  pretends  to  have  been  sub- 
stituted by  the  humanity  of  Amer  for 
the  virgin  previously  sacrificed  every 
year  by  the  Christians  to  the  river  god  ! 
While  the  water  is  rushing  into  the 
canal,  the  Governor  throws  in  a  few 
para-pieces,  to  be  scrambled  for  by 
boys,  who  stand  in  its  bed  expecting 
these  proofs  of  Turkish  munificence ; 
which,  though  between  200  and  300 
go  to  an  English  shilling  (and  this  is 
a  far  larger  sum  than  is  sci-ambled  for 
on  the  occasion),  are  the  only  instance 
of  money  given  gratis  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  the  people,  from  one  end  of 
the  year  to  tiie  other.  It  is  amusing 
to  see  the  clever  way  in  which  some 
of  the  boys  carry  off  these  little  prizes, 
the  tricks  they  play  each  other,  and 
their  quickness  in  diving  into  the 
muddy  water,  which  threatens  to 
carry  them  off  as  it  rushes  from  the 
openings  of  the  dam.  As  soon  as 
sufficient  water  has  entered  it,  boats 
full  of  people  ascend  the  canal,  and 
the  crowds  gradually  disperse,  as  the 
Governor  and  the  troops  withdraw 
from  the  busy  scene. 

This  was  formerly  a  very  pretty 
sight,  and  was  kept  up  with  a  spirit 
unknown  in  these  days  of  increased 
cares  and  diminished  incomes.  The 
old  Turkish  costume  too,  the  variety 
in  the  dresses  of  the  troops,  and  the 
Oriental  character  that  pervaded  the 
whole  assemblage  30  or  40  years  ago, 
tended  not  a  little  to  increase  the  in- 
terest of  the  festival ;  but  the  pomp  of 
those  days  has  ceased  to  be  the  same 
in  this  and  other  ceremonies  of  Cairo. 

The  story  of  the  virgin  annually 
sacrificed  to  the  river  shows  how  much 
reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  tradition, 
or   even  on  the   authority  of   Arab 


writers;  for  credulity  revolts  at  the 
idea  of  a  human  sacrifice  in  a  Chris- 
tian country  so  long  under  the  go- 
vernment of  the  Romans.  The  inven- 
tion of  a  similar  fable  discovers  the 
ignorance,  as  well  as  the  maliciousness, 
of  its  authors,  who  probably  lived  long 
after  the  time  of  Amer,  and  who 
thought  to  establish  the  credit  of  their 
own  nation  by  misrepresenting  the 
conduct  of  their  enemies. 

The  Moolid  en  Nebhee,  or  "birthday 
of  the  Prophet"  Mohammed,  is  a/e/« 
of  rejoicing,  and  offers  many  an  amus- 
ing scene.  It  was  first  instituted  by 
Sultan  Murad  the  son  of  Selim, 
known  to  us  as  Amurath  III.,  in  the 
year  996  of  the  He'gira,  a.d.  1588.  It 
is  held  in  the  beginning  of  the  month 
of  Rebeea-el-Owwal,  on  the  return  of 
the  pilgrims  to  Cairo ;  and  from  the 
booths,  swings,  and  other  things 
erected  on  the  occasion,  has  rather  the 
appearance  of  a  fair.  It  continues  a 
whole  week,  beginning  on  the  3rd, 
and  ending  on  the  lltlfi,  or  the  night 
of  the  12th,  of  the  month,  the  last 
being  always  the  great  day ;  the  pre- 
vious night  having  the  name  of  Lay- 
leh  Mobarakeh,  or  "  Blessed  Night." 
On  this  day  the  Saadeeyah  dervishes, 
the  modem  Psylli,  go  in  procession 
and  perform  many  juggling  tricks 
with  snakes,  some  of  which  are  truly 
disgusting;  these  fanatics  frequently 
tearing  them  to  pieces  with  their  teeth, 
and  assuming  all  the  character  of  ma- 
niacs. For  the  last  two  years,  how- 
ever, this  part  of  the  perfoimance  has 
been  omitted,  being  too  gross  for  the 
public  eye  in  these  days  of  increasing 
civilisation ;  but  fanaticism  is  not 
wanting  to  induce  them,  as  well  as 
many  bystanders,  to  degrade  them- 
selves by  other  acts  totaUy  unworthy 
of  rational  beings,  such  as  could  only 
be  expected  amongst  ignorant  savages ; 
and  no  European  can  witness  the  cere- 
mony of  the  Ddseh,  which  takes  place 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day, 
without  feelings  of  horror  and  disgust. 
On  this  occasion  the  sheykh  of  the  Saa- 
deeyah, mounted  on  horseback,  and  ac- 
companied by  the  dervishes  of  various 
orders,  with  their  banners,  goes  in 
procession  to  an  open  space  near  the 
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Esbekeeyah,  where,  between  200  and 
300  fanatics  having  thrown  themselves 
prostrate  on  the  ground,  closely  wedged 
together,  the  sheykh  rides  over  their 
bodies,  the  assembled  crowd  frequently 
contending  with  each  other  to  obtain 
one  of  these  degrading  posts,  and 
giving  proofs  of  wUd  fanaticism  which 
those  who  have  not  witnessed  it  can- 
not easily  imagine. 

The  Moolid  el  Hassaneyn^  the  birth- 
day of  the  "  two  Hassans  "  (Hassan 
and  Hosseyn),  the  sons  of  Ali,  is  cele- 
brated for  8  days  about  the  12th  of 
Bebeeh-'l-akher,  and  is  considered  the 
greatest  fete  in  Cairo  next  to  that 
of  the  Prophet.  The  people  go  in 
crowds  to  visit  their  tomb,  where 
grand  Zikrs  are  performed  in  their 
honour;  the  mosk  being  brilliantly 
illuminated,  as  well  as  the  quarters 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood ; 
while  the  people  indulge  in  the  usual 
amusements  of  Eastern  fairs. 

The  fetes  of  Seyyideh  Zeyneb,  the 
grand-daughter  of  the  Prophet,  and 
other  male  and  female  saints  of  Cairo, 
are  kept  much  in  the  same  way,  by 
illuminating  their  respective  mosks; 
but  are  much  less  worth  seeing  than 
the  ordinary  evening  occupations  of 
the  Moslems  during  the  whole  month 
of  Rama4dn,  which,  to  a  person  under- 
standing the  language,  offer  many 
attractions.  The  bazaars  are  then 
lighted  up,  and  crowds  of  people  sit  at 
the  shops,  enjoying  themselves  after 
the  cruel  fast  of  the  day,  by  conversa- 
tion, and  by  listening  to  story-tellers, 
who,  with  much  animation,  read  or 
relate  the  tales  of  the  Thousand-and- 
one  Nights,  or  other  of  the  numerous 
stories  for  which  the  Arabs  have  been 
always  /amed. 

21.  Modes  of  seeing  Caibo  and 
Neighbourhood. — It  will  usually  be 
found  most  convenient  to  divide  the 
day  into  two  parts,  so  as  to  return  in 
the  middle  of  the  day  to  luncheon; 
but  this  of  course  will  depend  on  the 
inclination  and  convenience  of  the 
traveller.  The  excursion  to  Sa^drah 
will  in  any  case  require  a  whole  day, 
and  many  will  not  think  that  too  much 
to  devote  to  the  Pyramids.    For  those 


who,  without  being  too  hurried,  wish 
to  see  everything  of  interest  in  as  short 
a  time  as  possible,  the  following  way 
of  arranging  their  time  may  be  recom- 
mended : — 

1st  Day  (Mom.).  Drive  about  the 
town,  and  visit  the  different  bazaars. 
This  may  be  combined  with  any  neces- 
sary shopping  in  view  of  the  Nile 
voyage.  (Aft.)  Drive  down  the  Shoo- 
bra  road,  and  visit  palace  and  gardens 
at  the  end  of  the  avenue.  A  Sunday 
or  Friday  afternoon  should  be  chosen 
for  this  excursion. 

2nd!  Day.  Excursion  to  Old  Cairo, 
visiting  Mosk  of  Amer,  Coptic 
Churches,  Island  of  Boda,  and  Nilo- 
meter.  Eetum  by  European  Ceme- 
teries, Mosks  of  Seyyideh  Zeyneb, 
Tooloon,  and  Hassan,  Tombs  of  Imam 
Shaffe'eh,  and  Citadel.  This  will  re- 
quire 5  or  6  hours.  It  will  be  better 
to  arrange  it  so  as  to  arrive  at  the 
citadel  in  time  to  see  everything,  and 
be  on  the  platform  outside  the  mosk 
for  the  view  about  half-an-hour  before 
sunset.  The  day  may  be  divided  into 
two  parts  by  returning  straight  from 
the  Nilometer  to  the  hotel,  and  then 
making  a  fresh  start. 

3rd  Day.  Excursion  to  the  Pyramids, 
starting  early.  On  the  way  back  see 
Palace  of  Gezeereh  and  Stables  at 
Boolak ;  though  these  last  had  better 
perhaps  be  reserved  for  a  spare  hour 
or  two  some  other  time. 

4th  Day  (Mom.).  Museum  of  Egyp- 
tian Antiquities.  (Ait.)  Excursion  to 
HeUopolis. 

5th  Day.  Excv/rsion  to  Petrified 
Forest  and  Tombs  of  the  Caliphs  (Kaid 
Bey).  Go  out  by  the  Bab  en  Nasr 
and  the  Mosk  of  Hakem,  and  visit 
the  Tomb  of  Burckhardt  in  the  ceme- 
tery outside  the  Bab  en  Nasr,  and  take 
the  Tombs  of  the  Caliphs  either  on 
the  way  to  or  from  the  Petrified  Forest. 
This  will  require  about  6  hrs.  in  a 
carriage — ^more  on  donkeys. 

6th  Day.  Excursion  to  Sakkdrdh. 
This  will  occupy  the  whole  day.  If 
the  traveller  is  going  up  the  Nile  it 
may  be  made  with  less  trouble  from 
his  boat. 

Those  who  have  the  time  may 
give   a   day,  or  part  of  one,  to  or 
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excursion  to  the  Barrage.  And  there 
are  many  other  mosks,  such  as  those 
of  Kalaoon,  El  Azhar,  Hassane^, 
Ghoree,  Moaiud,  &o.,well  worth  giving 
a  morning  or  afternoon  to. 

No  mention  has  been  made  of  hos- 
pitals, schools,  &c.,  as  each  traveller 
will  arrange  for  visits  to  them  enter- 
ing into  his  plan,  according  as  time 
permits  and  inclination  leads  him.        i 

To  those  who  are  very  much  pressed 
for  time,  the  following  method  of  em-  | 
ploying  three  days   may  be  recom- 
mended:— 

1st  Day  (Mom.).  Mosks,  bazaars, 
&c.,  3  hours  or  more.  (Aft.).  Shoobra 
Eoad  and  Palace,  2  J  to  3  hours. 

2nd  Day  (Mom.).  Pyramids,  start- 
ing very  early.  5  to  6  hours.  (Aft.). 
Tombs  of  the  Caliphs  (Kaid  Bey), 
2^  hours. 

3rd  Day  (Mom.).  Heliopolis,  4  hrs. 
(Aft.)  Citadel,  2  hours.  AH  who  can 
afford  a  fourth  day  should  devote  it  to 
the  excursion  to  8a^j:]karah. 

22.  Drives,  Excubsions. — There  are 
three  capital  roads  on  which  an  after- 
noon drive  may  be  enjoyed.  The  Shoo- 
bra road,  the  fashionable  rendezvous, 
about  an  hour  before  sunset,  especially 
on  Sundays  and  Fridays.  The  Abbas- 
seeyi^  road,  leading  to  Heliopolis,  the 
best  for  invalids,  as  being  close  to  the 
fresh  pure  air  of  the  desert.  And  the 
road  across  the  river  to  Geezeh  and 
the  Pyramids.  The  points  of  interest 
in  these  drives  will  be  found  described 
below : — 


ExcfUBSiON  I.— Shoobra. 

(For  admission  to  Palace  and  Gar- 
dens apply  to  the  Consulate.)  —  The 
road  to  Shoobra  lies  along  a  beautiful 
avenue  composed  of  the  sycamore  fig, 
nnd  the  acacia  known  in  Egypt  as  the 
**  lebbekh,"  a  tree  of  most  rapid  growth, 
and  of  great  beauty  when  in  blossom. 
The  length  of  the  avenue  from  the 
railway  station  to  the  palace  is  about 
4  miles :  on  either  side  are  houses  and 
villas,*  the  most  noticeable  of  which  is 
the  Khedive's  palace  of  Easr-en-Noossa 
on  the  left,  a  rather  handsome-looking 


building,  generally  devoted  to  the  en- 
tertainment of  distinguished  foreign- 
ers.    The  Shoobra  road    may  most 
appropriately  be  called  the  ^^Eotten 
Bow"  of  Cairo,  and  the  scene  on  a 
Sunday  or  Friday  afternoon  in  the 
season  is  very  gay  and  amusing,  but 
in  order  to  thoroughly  appreciate  it 
the  stranger  should  be  accompanied 
by  an  habitue  to  point  out  to  him 
"  who  is  who."    It  is  perhaps  the  most 
republican  promenade  in  the  world; 
no  description  of  vehicle,  nor  manner 
of  animid,  biped  or  quadraped,  is  ex- 
cluded, and  the  Khedive  and  his  out- 
riders are  jostled  and  crossed  in  most 
unseemly  fashion  by  files  of  bare-boned 
and  sore-covered  mules  and  donkeys, 
whipped  in  by  a  ragged  urchin,  who, 
with  swaying  legs  and  guttural  ejacula- 
tions, is  urging  along  his  own  wretched 
mount  and  the  miserable  team  in  front 
of  him.    Ministers,  consuls,  bankers, 
money-changers,  speculators,  singers, 
actors,  actresses,  ballet-dancers,    ad- 
venturers and  adventuresses  of  every 
sort  and  kind,  and  last  but  not  least 
conspicuous,    the    English-speaking 
tourist,  all  follow  one  another  in  curi- 
ous medley.    Now  and  then  a  decent- 
looking  turn-out  may  be  seen,  but  the 
majority  of  vehicles  would  in  a  colder 
country  be  sold  for  firewood,  and  the 
horses  could  not  be  regarded  by  the 
most  enthusiastic  hippophagist  as  fit 
for  food. 

Before  reaching  the  palace,  you 
pass  the  village  of  Shoobra,  or,  as  it  is 
called,  Shoobra  el  Makkaseh,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  another  place  14  m. 
lower  down  the  river,  Shoobra  esh 
Shabeeyah,  where  the  direct  road 
to  Alexandria  crosses  the  Damietta 
branch. 

The  palace  and  garden  of  Shoobra 
were  the  work  of  Mohammed  Ali, 
whose  favourite  residence  it  was. 
They  were  left  by  him  to  his  son  Ha- 
leem  Pasha ;  but,  in  common  with  the 
other  possessions  of  that  prince  in 
Egypt,  they  have  now  passed  into  the 
hands  of  his  nephew,  the  present  Khe- 
dive. The  palace  itself  has  nothing 
to  recommend  it  but  the  view  from 
the  windows. 
The  gardens  of  Shoobra,  though  for- 
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mal,  are  pretty ;  and  the  scent  of  roees, 
with  the  gay  appearance  of  flowers,  is 
an  AgteeMe  novelty  in  Egypt.  The 
walks  radiate  from  centres  to  different 
parts  of  the  gardens,  some  covered 
with  trellis-work,  most  comfortable  in 
hot  weather. 

There  is  no  great  variety  of  flowers ; 
roses,  geraniums,  and  a  few  other  kinds 
are  the  most  abundant.  In  one  place 
are  some  8ont  trees  (Accuna  Nilotica\ 
of  unusual  height,  not  less  than  40  or 
45  ft.  high.  The  great  fountain  is  the 
lion  of  the  garden.  In  the  centre  is 
an  open  space  with  an  immense  marble 
basin  containing  water,  about  4  ft. 
deep,  surrounded  by  marble  balus- 
trades. These,  as  well  as  the  columns 
and  mouldings  are  from  Carrara,  the 
work  of  Italians,  who  have  indulged 
their  fancies  by  carving  fish  and  va- 
rious strange  things  among  the  orna- 
mental details.  You  walk  round  it 
under  a  covered  corridor,  with  kiosks 
projecting  into  the  water ;  and  at  each 
of  the  four  comers  of  the  building  is  a 
room  witli  divans,  fitted  up  partly  in 
the  Turkish,  partly  in  the  European 
style.  Some  have  been  surprised  to 
see  at  this  fountain  gas-lamps,  evi- 
dently of  the  same  family  as  those  in 
Begent  Street ;  but  a  more  reasonable 
cause  of  surprise  is  that  Shoobra 
should  have  been  lighted  by  gas  before 
it  was  introduced  into  any  part  of 
Paris. 

At  the  other  side  of  the  garden,  near 
the  palace,  is  another  kiosk,  called  eg 
Gebel,  *'  the  Hill,"  to  which  you  ascend 
Ly  fiights  of  steps  on  two  sides,  and 
which  forms  a  pretty  summer-house, 
rising  as  it  does  above  a  series  of  ter- 
races planted  with  fiowers,  and  com- 
manding a  view  over  the  whole  garden, 
the  Nile,  and  the  hills  in  the  distance. 
It  consists  of  one  room  paved  with 
Oriental  alabaster,  having  a  fountain 
in  the  centre. 

About  2  m.  beyond  the  palace  are 
the  haras  of  Shoobra,  at  present  occu- 
pied chiefly  by  the  Arab  mares  and 
stallions  collected  during  many  years 
by  the  present  King  of  Italy,  and  sold 
by  him  to  the  Khedive  in  1870.  It  is 
under  the  management  of  M.  de  St. 
Maurice,  the  Master  of  Horse ;  and  if 
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the  extensive  improvements  he  con- 
templates are  carried  out,  it  will  be 
one  of  the  most  important  breeding 
establishments  in  the  world. 


ExouBsiON  II. — Heuopolis. 

a.  Drive  to  Abbasseeyah  and  Koo- 
bah.  h.  "Virgin's  Tree."  c.  Obelisk 
and  remains  of  Heliopolis.  d.  Mata- 
reeah.  e,  Birket  el  Hag  and  Euincd 
Towns. 

a.  Drive  to  Abbasseeyah  and  Kodbah, 
— The  drive  from  Cairo  to  Heliopolis, 
the  greater  part  of  which  is  along  a 
most  excellent  road,  will  occupy  about 
IJ  hour. 

The  road  from  the  Esbekeeysdi  is 
the  i^me  as  to  the  station  and  to 
Shoobra,  but  on  reaching  the  new 
sebeel  or  drinking  -  fountain,  erected 
by  the  Khedive's  mother,  you  turn  to 
the  right  and  proceed  along  a  wide 
road,  bordered  for  some  way  with 
houses  of  European  aspect.  After 
a  time  the  road  divides  and  skirts 
on  either  side  a  large  square  battle- 
mented  building,  commonly  called 
Gama  ez  ^ahir.  At  one  time  used  as 
a  government  bake-house,  it  was  until 
lately  almost  completely  choked  up 
with  dust  and  rubbish  both  inside  and 
out.  When  the  new  road  was  made 
all  this  was  cleared  away,  and  it  is 
now  used  as  a  guard-house.  The  S. 
gateway  forms  a  very  picturesque  ob- 
ject, with  its  massive  portal  deep  in 
the  shade  of  a  fine  old  sycamore-fig. 
A  little  further  on  is  passed  a  gate- 
way leading  into  the  suburb  called 
El  Hoseyneeyah.  To  the  right  of  the 
road,  on  the  edge  of  the  mountains, 
are  the  ruins  of  the  mosk  and  tomb  of 
the  well-known  Melek  Adal,  mother 
of  Salah-ed-Deen.  Only  the  curious 
and  richly-wrought  dome  remains. 

The  road  now  widens  into  a  really 
magnificent  chauss^e,  planted  with 
lebbekh  trees,  which  in  a  few  years 
will  form  a  fine  avenue.  Leaving  on 
the  right  the  old  caravan  rpad  to  Suez, 
which  is  still  in  very  good  repair  for 
some  distance,  and  is  the  best  drive 
the  invalid  can  choose  for  the  sake  of 
the  fresh  pure  desert  air,  and  on  the 
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left  the  Kobbet  el  Ghoree,  a  graceful 
dome  coveriDg  the  tomb  of  the  last 
Memlook  sultan  but  one,  the  Abbas- 
seeyah  is  reached.  It  was  founded,  as 
the  name  implies,  by  the  late  Abbas 
Pasha,  as  a  sort  of  dependency  to  the 
huge  unsightly  palace  on  the  right 
after  crossing  the  railway,  now  turned 
into  a  barrack.  Here  Abbas  Pasha, 
who  was  in  constant  dread  of  assassi- 
nation— a  fear  whicli  his  end  justified 
— used  to  shut  himself  up,  with  watch- 
men stationed  on  the  high  look-out 
tower  at  one  comer  of  the  building, 
and  swift  dromedaries  saddled  in  the 
stable,  ready  to  fly  into  the  desert  at 
the  first  alarm. 

Owing  to  the  presence  of  so  many 
troops,  and  the  large  military  schools 
established  there,  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Abbasseeyah  presents  a  gay  and 
busy  appearance. 

On  the  left  of  the  road,  opposite  the 
palace,  is  the  observatory,  and  a  little 
further  on,  where  the  new  plantations 
are  reached,  can  be  seen,  about  a  mile 
out  in  the  desert  to  the  right,  the  race- 
course. The  races  take  place  in  Janu- 
ary. The  Khedive  has  taken  great 
pains  to  improve  the  breed  of  horses 
in  Egypt,  and  among  his  endeavours 
to  this  end  have  been  the  establish- 
ment of  race  meetings  at  Cairo  and 
Alexandria.  He  is  of  course  himself 
the  great  breeder  and  owner ;  but  one 
or  two  Turks  and  some  wealthy  eu- 
nuchs have  taken  very  kindly  to  the 
amusement;  and  these,  with  a  few 
Europeans,  make  up  the  sporting  com- 
munity. 

The  beautiful  plantations  which  the 
traveller  now  sees  on  either  side  of 
the  road  were  only  begun  in  1869. 
The  soil  in  which  they  grow  is  merely 
desert  sand,  irrigated  with  Nile  water, 
and  so  impregnated  with  the  rich  allu- 
vial deposit  contained  by  it.  Every- 
thing grows  in  luxuriance ;  palms, 
vines,  orange  and  lemon  trees,  the 
castor-oil  plant,  and  many  others. 

After  crossing  the  old  railway  to 
Suez  the  road  turns  to  the  right,  and 
becomes  a  delicious  shady  avenue, 
bordered  with  hedges  of  lemon  shrubs 
as  far  as  the  entrance  to  the  palace  of 
Eoobah.  This  palace  was  built  by  the 


present  Khedive,  and  is  chiefly  occu- 
pied by  the  hareem.  Attach(;d  to  it 
is  a  haras. 

From  this  point,  the  less  said  about 
the  road  the  better.  One  must  en- 
deavour to  forget  the  jolting  in  the 
prettiness  of  the  surrounding  scenery. 
After  passing  through  a  fine  olive- 
plantation,  you  emerge  on  a  broad 
richly-cultivated  plain.  It  was  here 
that  Sultan  Selim  gained  the  victory 
in  1517,  which  put  an  end  to  the 
Memlook  monarchy  in  Egypt,  and  made 
it  a  Turkish  province.  Here,  too,  in 
1800,  the  French,  under  Kleber,  de- 
feated the  Turks,  and  regained  pos- 
session of  Cairo. 

b.  ^^  Virgin's  Tree,**  —  Just  before 
reaching  the  village  of  Matareeah,  at  a 
little  distance  from  the  road  on  the 
right,  is  the  garden  in  which  is  shown 
the  sycamore-tree  beneath  whose  shade 
the  Holy  Family  are  said  to  have  i-e- 
posed  after  the,  flight  into  Egypt.  It 
is  a  splendid  old  tree,  still  showing 
signs  of  life,  but  terribly  mauled  alike 
by  the  devout  and  the  profane,  who 
respectively  have  forgotten  their  piety 
and  their  scepticism  in  the  egotistical 
eagerness  to  carry  away  and  to  leave 
a  record  of  their  visit.  The  present 
proprietor,  a  Copt,  fearing  lest  their 
united  efforts  should  result  in  the  total 
disappearance  and  destruction  of  the 
tree,  has  put  a  fence  round  it,  which, 
while  it  prevents  the  ruthless  tearing 
off  of  twigs  and  branches,  affords  those 
who  are  anxious  to  commemorate  their 
visit  a  smooth  and  even  surface  on 
which,  with  the  help  of  a  knife  oblig- 
ingly kept  in  readiness  by  the  gar- 
dener, they  may  make  their  mark. 

c.  Obelisk  and  Bemains  of  Heliopolis. 
— A  little  further  on  beyond  the  vil- 
lage is  Heliopolis.  It  is  suflSciently 
known  from  a  distance  by  its  obelisk. 
The  foundations  of  another  obelisk, 
which  formerly  stood  opposite  this, 
and  which  was  doubtless  of  the  same 
Pharaoh,  as  it  was  customary  for  the 
Egyptians  to  place  them  in  pairs  at 
the  entrance  of  their  temples,  have 
lately  been  found.  Before  them  ap- 
pears to  have  been  an  avenue  of 
sphinxes,  which  probably  extended  to 
the  N.W.  gate  of  the  city,  fragments 
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of  which  may  still  be  seen  near  the 
site  of  that  entrance.  Pococke  men- 
tions, near  the  same  spot,  a  sphinx  of 
fine  yellow  marble,  22  feet  long ;  "  a 
piece  of  the  same  kind  of  stone  with 
hieroglyphics;  and,  16  paces  more  to 
the  north,  several  blocks,"  having  the 
appearance  of  sphinxes ;  as  '^ell  as 
another  stone  with  hieroglyphics  on 
one  side.  According  to  Strabo,  it  was 
by  one  of  these  avenues  that  you  ap- 
proached the  Temple  of  the  Sun  at 
Heliopolis,  which  he  describes  as  laid 
out  in  the  ancient  Egyptian  style, 
with  a  dromos  of  sphinxes  before  it, 
forming  the  approach  to  the  vestibule. 

The  apex  of  the  obelisk  indicates, 
from  its  shape,  the  addition  of  some 
covering,  probably  of  metal ;  and  the 
form  of  that  in  the  Fyodm,  of  the  same 
king,  Osirtasen  I.,  is  equally  singular. 
It  is,  indeed,  not  unusual  to  find  evi- 
dences of  obelisks  having  been  orna- 
mented in  this  manner;  and  the  apices 
of  those  at  Luxor,  as  well  as  of  the 
smaller  obelisk  at  Kamak,  which 
have  a  slight  curve  at  each  of  their 
four  edges,  recede  from  the  level  of 
the  faces,  as  if  to  leave  room  for  over- 
laying them  with  a  thin  casing  of 
bronze  gilt. 

The  faces  of  the  obelisk  at  Helio- 
polis measure  at  the  ground  6  ft.  1  in. 
on  the  N.  and  S. ;  6  ft.  8  in.  on  the 
E.  and  W. ;  it  stands  on  the  usual 
labical  dado,  which  reposes  on  two 
slabs,  each  about  2  ft.  high,  forming 
apparently  part  of  the  paved  dromos 
rather  than  pedestals  or  plinths,  as 
they  extend  a  long  way  inwards  be- 
yond the  dado  of  the  obelisk.  It  is 
about  62  ft.  4  in.  high,  above  the  level 
of  the  ground,  or  68  ft.  2  in.  above  the 
pavement. 

This  obelisk  is  the  oldest  in  Egypt; 
the  king  whose  name  it  bears,  Osir- 
tasen I.,  was  the  founder  of  the  Xllth 
dynasty.  The  inscription,  which  is  the 
same  on  each  of  the  four  faces,  records 
his  erection  of  the  obelisk.  The  mounds 
and  thick  crude-brick  walls,  which  en- 
close a  space  4560  ft.  by  8560  ft.,  mark, 
according  to  M.  Mariette,  not  the 
limit  of  the  town,  but  of  the  vast  open 
space  in  front  of  the  celebrated  Temple 
of  the  Sun;   an  assertion  which  he 
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defends  by  a  reference  to  similar 
enclosures  in  front  of  the  temples  at 
Sais  and  Denderah. 

According  to  Strabo  the  city  of 
Heliopolis  stood  on  a  large  mound  or 
raised  site,  before  which  were  lakes 
that  received  the  water  of  the  neigh- 
bouring canals.  It  is  therefore  evident 
how  much  the  Nile  and  the  land  of 
Egypt  have  been  raised  since  his 
time,  as  the  obelisks  are  now  buried 
to  the  depth  of  5  ft.  10  in. ;  and  as  he 
saw  the  base  of  the  temple  and  the 
pavement  of  its  dromos,  the  inunda- 
tion could  not  then  have  reached  to  a 
level  with  its  area.  Part  of  the  lofty 
mounds  may  still  be  seen  in  the  site 
of  the  ancient  houses  of  the  town, 
which  appear  to  have  stood  on  the 
north  side,  on  higher  groimd  than  the 
temple,  owing  no  doubt  to  their 
foundations  having  been  raised  from 
time  to  time  as  they  were  rebuilt,  and 
no  change  of  elevation  taking  place 
in  the  site  of  the  temple.  This  con- 
tinued in  the  place  where  its  founda- 
tions had  been  laid  by  the  first  Osu*- 
tasen.  The  same  was  observed  by 
Herodotus,  though  in  a  much  greater 
degree,  in  the  position  of  the  temple 
of  Diana  at  Bubastis,  "  which,  having 
remained  on  the  same  level  where  it 
was  first  built,  while  the  rest  of  the 
town  had  been  raised  on  various 
occasions,  was  seen  by  those  who 
walked  round  the  walls  in  a  hollow 
below  them." 

The  ancient  Egyptian  name  of  He- 
liopolis was  in  hieroglyphics,  Re-ei  or 
Ei-Re,  "the  House,"  or  "Abode  of 
the  Sun,"  corresponding  to  the  title 
Bethshemes,  of  the  same  import, 
which  was  applied  to  it  by  the  Jews ; 
and  in  Scripture  and  in  Coptic  it  is 
called  "On."  Moses  is  said  to  have 
studied  there,  and  Joseph's  father-in- 
law  was  a  priest  of  its  renowned 
temple. 

Though  small,  Heliopolis  was  a 
town  of  great  celebrity ;  but  it  suffered 
considerably  by  the  invasion  of  the 
Persians.  Many  of  its  obelisks,  and 
probably  other  monuments,  were 
afterwards  taken  away  to  Rome  and 
Alexandria;  and  at  the  time  of  the 
Geographer's  visit  it  had  the  charac- 
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ter  of  a  deserted  city.  Strabo  also 
saw  "some  very  large  houses  where 
the  priests  used  to  live,  that  being 
the  place  to  which  they  particularly 
resorted  in  former  times  for  the  study 
of  philosophy  and  astronomy;*'  but 
the  teachers,  as  well  as  the  sciences 
they  taught,  were  no  longer  to  be 
found,  and  no  professor  of  any  one 
was  pointed  out  to  him.  Those  only 
who  had  charge  of  the  temple,  and 
who  explained  the  sacred  rites  to 
strangers,  remained  there ;  and  among 
other  objects  of  interest  to  the  Greek 
traveller,  the  houses  where  Eudoxus 
and  Plato  had  lived  were  shown, 
these  philosophers  having,  it  is  said, 
remained  thii-teen  years  under  the 
tuition  of  the  priests  of  Heliopolis. 
Indeed,  it  ceased  to  be  the  seat  of 
learning  after  the  accession  of  the 
Ptolemies,  and  the  schools  of  Alex- 
andria succeeded  to  the  ancient  col- 
leges of  the  City  of  the  Sun. 

A  few  fragments  bearing  the  names 
of  Bameses  II.  and  Thothmes  III.  are 
nearly  all  that  has  been  found  here  ; 
with  the  former  name,  which  occurs 
in  a  stone  gateway,  are  associated  the 
gods  Be  and  Atmoo  (Atum),  the 
former  being  called  "  the  lord  of  the 
temple."  A  pedestal  with  a  bull  and 
Osiris  were  found  by  Mr.  Salt.  The 
bull  Mnevis  shared  with  Be  or  Phra 
the  worship  of  this  city,  and  was  one 
of  the  most  noted  among  the  sacred 
animals  of  Egypt.  It  was  kept  in  a 
particular  enclosure  set  apart  for  it, 
as  for  Apis  at  Memphis,  and  enjoyed 
the  same  honour  in  the  Heliopolite  as 
the  latter  did  in  the  Memphite  nome. 
Close  to  the  hamlet  of  Kafr  Gamoos, 
a  part  of  the  Necropolis  has  been  dis- 
covered by  M.  Maiiette. 

d.  Matareeah. — The  name  of  the 
neighbouring  village  Matareeah  is 
erroneously  supposed  to  signify  **  fresh 
water,**  and  to  be  borrowed  from  the 
Ain  Shems  (  "  Fountain  of  the  Sun"  ) 
of  ancient  times:  and  though  in 
reality  supplied,  like  the  other  wells 
of  Egypt,  by  filtration  from  the  river, 
it  is  reputed  the  only  real  spring  in 
the  valley  of  the  Nile.  That  the 
word  Matareeah  cannot  signify  "  fresh 
•'ater"  is  evident  from  the  foim  of 


the  Arabic  X)  %t-«  M-tareeah ;  for  the 
word  Ma,  *'  water,"  should  be  written 
l^,  and,  being  masculine,  would  re- 
quire the  adjective  to  be  taree;  and 
this  last  is  not  applied  to  water,  but 
to  fruit.  .  It  is  probably  of  Coptic 
origin,  Md-ta-re  signifying  "  town  " 
or  "  place  belonging  to  the  Sun,"  an 
exact  equivalent  of  Heliopolis.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Mosaic  of  Palsestrina, 
the  "Fountain  of  the  Sun"  stood  a 
short  distance  to  the  right,  or  E.  of 
the  obelisks  before  the  temple. 

Coptic  tradition  relates  that  the 
water  of  this  fountain  was  salt  until 
the  arrival  of  the  Holy  Family,  when, 
"  Our  Lady  having  bathed  in  it,  the 
waters  acquired  their  softness  and 
excellence." 

The  gardens  of  Matareeah  were 
formerly  renowned  for  the  balsam 
they  produced.  The  balsam-plants 
are  said  to  have  been  brought  from 
JudsBa  to  this  spot  by  Cleopatra ;  who, 
trusting  to  the  influence  of  Antony, 
removed  them,  in  spite  of  the  oppo- 
sition of  Herod,  having  been  hitherto 
confined  to  Judsea.  Josephus  tells  us 
that  the  lands  where  the  balsam-tree 
grew  belonged  to  Cleopatra,  and  that 
"Herod  farmed  of  her  what  she 
possessed  of  Arabia,  and  those 
revenues  that  came  to  her  from  the 
region  about  Jericho,  bearing  the 
balsam,  the  most  precious  of  drugs, 
which  grows  there  alone."  This  is 
the  Balm  of  Gilead  mentioned  in  the 
Bible.  The  |,  plants  were  in  later 
times  taken  from  Matareeah  to 
Arabia,  and  grown  near  Mecca, 
whence  the  balsam  is  now  brought 
to  Egypt  and  Europe,  under  the  name 
of  Balsam  of  Mecca ;  and  the  gardens 
of  Heliopolis  no  longer  produce  this 
valuable  plant.  But  a  still  more 
profitable  shrub — cotton— is  said  to 
have  been  first  cultivated  about  50 
years  ago  on  the  ground  near  the 
obelisk ;  an  experiment  which  has 
succeeded  far  beyond  the  most  san- 
guine expectations. 

In  the  month  of  April,  the  plain  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Matareeah 
abounds   in   quail,  and   is   in   con- 
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sequence  much  resorted  to  by  Gairene 
sportsmen. 

6.  Birket  el  Hag  and  Ruined  Tovms, 
— Beyond  Heliopolis  are  the  Birket  el 
Hag,  or  *'  Lake  of  the  PUgrims,"  M 
KhankOt  and  some  ruined  towns; 
which  are  not  of  general  interest,  and 
are  seldom  visited. 

Birket  d  Hag  is  about  5  miles  to 
the  eastward  of  Heliopolis,  and  is  the 
rendezvous  of  the  Mecca  caravan. 
Beyond  this  is  El  Khanka ;  and  still 
further  to  the  N.  is  Jboozdhely  once 
known  for  its  military  college,  camp, 
hospital,  and  schools  of  medicine. 

El  Khanka  was  remarkable  in  the 
days  of  Leo  Africanus  "for  its  fine 
buildings,  its  mosks,  and  colleges,"  as 
the  neighbouring  plain  for  the  abun- 
dance of  dates  it  produced. 

A  mile  or  so  beyond  El  Khanka  is 
the  Birket  el  Akrashar,  abounding  in 
wild  duck ;  and  in  the  neighbouihood 
at  the  right  season  are  some  very 
good  snipe  marshes. 

Further  on  to  tlie  N.W.  are  the 
mounds  of  an  ancient  town  called 
Tel  el  Yiihood^h,  the  "  Mound  of  the 
Jews.*'  A  visit  to  this  place  might 
prove  interefeting  to  the  antiquary, 
but  the  excursion  had  best  be  made 
by  taking  the  train  to  Sbibeen  el 
Kanater,  the  second  station  on  the 
line  to  Zagazig.  The  description  will 
be  found  under  Bte.  7. 

EXC?URSI0N    III. — ^ThB  *'PETBUriED 

Forest." 

This  excursion,  made  from  Cairo, 
will  take  from  3  to  4  hours.  The 
Tombs  of  the  Caliphs  (Kaid  Bey) 
may  be  taken  in  the  way ;  or  it  may 
be  combined  with  the  excursion  to 
Heliopolis.  It  is  a  bomewhat  weari- 
some ride,  and  a  still  more  wearisome 
drive  when,  as  is  often  the  case,  the 
carriage  sticks  in  the  sand,  and 
neither  blows,  prayers,  nor  curses  are 
effectual  in  getting  the  wretched 
horses  to  move.  A  donkey  is  the 
best  means  of  getting  there;  and  to 
those  who  do  not  care  to  take  the 
trouble  to  ride,  it  may  generally  be 
said  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to 
drive  there. 
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After  passing  Kaid  Bey  the  way 
lies  along  a  sandy  wddy,  with  the 
Gebel  el  Ahmar  on  the  left,  and  the 
Gebel  Mo^tt^m  on  the  rio;ht.  The 
Gebel  el  Abmar,  or  "  Red  Mountain," 
is  composed  of  red  gritstone,  which 
gradually  runs  into  a  siliceous  rock, 
contains  numerous  caloedonies,  and  is 
of  the  same  nature  as  the  vocal 
statue  at  Thebes.  Owing  to  the 
quality  of  the  stone,  which  renders  it 
peculiarly  adapted  for  mills,  this 
mountain  has  oeen  quarried  from  a 
very  early  period.  The  same  species 
of  rock  rises  here  and  there  to  the 
southward,  upon  the  slope  of  the  lime- 
stone range,  and  the  bed  above  it  con- 
tains petrified  wood  of  various  kinds. 

After  passing  the  Red  Mountain, 
the  plain  opens  out  on  the  left,  and 
the  scenery  assumes  a  complete  desert 
aspect.  Nearing  the  Mo^attam  hills, 
a  slight  sandy  ascent  is  climbed,  and 
on  the  plateau  at  the  top  are  to  be 
seen  lying  scattered  about  small  and 
large  fragments  of  petrified  wood.  At 
this  point  the  driver  or  donkey-boy 
will  endeavour  to  stop,  and  insist 
that  these  few  specimens  in  the  sand 
are  what  he  calls  the  "Petlified'Ood." 
But  if  the  visitor  will  persevere  for 
about  a  mile  further — he  will  be 
guided  in  the  direction  by  the  tracks 
of  his  predecessors— he  will  reach  a 
spot  where  much  larger  fragments  are 
lying,  and  among  them  two  or  three 
trees  in  situ,  several  feet  in  length. 
As  they  are  sometimes  more  and 
sometimes  less  covered  with  sand,  and 
as  moreover  pieces  are  constantly 
being  taken  to  Cairo  for  omamentsd 
purposes,  it  is  hazardous  to  speak  of 
their  length,  but  in  1871  there  were 
two  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the 
track,  one  48  feet  long  and  the  other 
21,  and  on  the  right  of  the  track  one 
89  feet  long.  These  fossil  stems  and 
fragments  have  generally  been  taken 
to  represent  petrified  palm-trees,  but 
scientific  investigation  has  decided 
that  they  are  not  correlated  witii  any 
existing  vegetation  in  Egypt.  In  an 
interesting  paper  contributed  to  the 
*  Geological  Magazine  *  (vol.  vii.,  No. 
7,  July  1870).  by  Mr.  Carruthers,  he 
says  that  after  examining  microscopi- 
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cally  a  large  number  of  specimens 
collected  by  Professor  Owen,  he  has 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  stems, 
though  dicotyledonous,  are  not  coni- 
ferous, and  that  they  may  be  divided 
into  two  species,  the  Nicolia  Mgyp- 
tiaca,  already  so  named  by  linger, 
and  the  Nicolia  Oweniit  so  named 
from  the  distinguished  professor  among 
whose  specimens  he  discovered  the 
new  species.  A  great  deal  of  infor- 
mation on  the  character  and  position 
of  this  remarkable  silicified  wood, 
may  be  found  in  the  paper  mentioned 
above,  and  also  in  an  article  on  the 
**  Geology  of  Egypt,"  by  Newbold,  in 
the  *  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geolo- 
gical Society '  (No.  16, 1848).  Other 
specimens  of  it  are  found  in  the 
desert  W.  of  the  Nile,  and  a  "  Forest " 
superior  to  the  one  just  described 
exists  about  10  m.  W.  of  the  Pyramids 
of  Geezeh. 


Excursion  IV.— The  Babraqe. 

This  excursion  is  hardly  worth 
making  for  its  own  sake,  except  to 
those  interested  in  hydraulic  engi- 
neering; but,  if  made  at  the  proper 
season,  it  might  be  combined  with  a 
day's  snipe  or  wild-fowl  shooting  in 
the  neighbourhood.  The  best  way  of 
going  is  by  the  train,  which  leaves 
the  Cairo  station  at  about  8.30  a.m.  ; 
and  if  the  object  is  merely  to  see  the 
Barrage^  there  is  plenty  of  time  to  do 
that  and  return  with  the  train  at 
midday.  If  it  is  intended  to  spend 
the  day  there,  it  will  be  necessary 
before  leaving  Cairo  to  order  a  car- 
riage or  donkeys  to  be  in  readiness  at 
the  bridge  in  time  to  get  back  before 
dusk.  The  carriage,  which  should 
have  four  horses,  will  take  about  2} 
hrs. ;  donkeys,  3|  to  4  hrs. 

The  first  stone  of  the  Barrage  was 
laid  by  Mohammed  Ali  in  1847.  The 
idea  was  originated  and  the  works 
planned  by  M.  Linant-Bey.  Situated 
at  the  head  of  the  Delta,  about  12 
miles  below  Cairo,  the  object  of  this 
gigantic  work  was  to  hold  up  the 
waters  of  the  Nile  during  the  eight 
months   of   ebb,  so  as   to  maintain 


them  at  the  level  of  the  soil,  and 
supply  Lower  Egypt  during  that 
period  with  the  same  amount  of  water 
as  at  the  time  of  the  inundation.  It 
was  calculated  that  the  enormous 
expense  of  the  work  itself,  and  of  the 
new  system  of  canalisation  which 
must  be  its  .  necessary  complement, 
would  be  compensated  for  by  the 
great  increase  of  cultivable  land  in 
the  Delta,  and  by  the  being  able  to 
do  away  with  the  thousands  of 
sdkiyaM  and  shadoofs,  thus  setting 
free  for  more  useful  agricultural  pur- 
poses the  men  and  animals  employed 
inworkingthem.  Unfortunately. p4c- 
tical  difficulties  have  prevented  the 
realisation  of  this  magnificent  scheme ; 
and  the  works  having  been  for  some 
time  abandoned,  the  Barrage,  as  it 
is,  answers  harddy  any  other  purpose 
than  that  of  obstructing  the  naviga- 
tion ;  so  that  what  should  have  been  a 
work  worthy  of  old  Egypt,  has  ended 
in  becoming  a  very  useless  impediment 
in  the  river. 

The  Barrage  consists  of  a  double 
bridge  or  weir,  the  eastern  part  span- 
ning the  Damietta  branch  of  the 
Nile,  the  western  the  Kosetta.  Be- 
tween the  two  is  the  head  of  the 
Delta.  "To  form,"  says  Dr.  Russell, 
"  an  idea  of  such  an  undertaking,  we 
must  fancy  what  it  would  be  to  throw 
a  barrier  across  the  Thames  at  Green- 
wich, in  the  height  of  a  full  tide 
running  down,  with  this  exception, 
that  the  bottom  of  the  Thames  would- 
afibrd  much  greater  facility  for  laying 
the  foundation,  for  the  Nile  bed  is  for 
many  feet  only  soft  mud.  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  whole  structure  is  so 
very  light  and  graceful,  that  the 
spectator  is  apt  to  overlook  the  diffi- 
culty and  the  greatness  of  the  work 
itself.  The  Barrage  is  architecturally 
very  beautiful,  with  a  noble  front  and 
grand  general  effect,  produced  by  a 
line  of  castellated  turrets  which  mark 
the  site  of  each  of  the  sluice-gates. 
There  are  also  two  lofty  crenellated 
towers  in  the  centre  of  each  dam,  to 
correspond  with  the  towers  over  the 
entrance  gateways.  The  turrets  on 
the  N.  side  are  constructed  with 
small   sentry-box-like   chambers   in- 
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side.*'    The  sluices  "are   formed  of 
double  cones  of  hollow  iron,  in  a  semi- 
circular form,  working  on  radii  of  rods 
fixed  to  a  central  axis  at  each  side  of 
the  sluice-gate.    These  double  cones 
increase  in  size  from  the  lower  part  of 
the  cone  to  the  top,  and  the  lowest, 
which  are  the  largest,  fill  with  water 
as  they  descend  into  the  bed  prepared 
for  them  in  the  masonry  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sluices.    The  labour  of  two  men 
raised   one  very  slowly  against  the 
great  pressure  of  the  water  from  its 
bed;  when  the  gate  was  lowered,  it 
was  easy  to  understand  the  advantage 
of   the    curved    surface    in    pressmg 
obliquely  against,  instead  of  directly 
opposing,  the  current.'*    These  sluices 
are  never  all  closed,  as  the  vast  pres- 
sure of  such  a  mass  of  water  would 
probably  sweep  the  whole  structure 
away.    The  arrangement  of  them  has 
only  been  completed  on  the  Western, 
or  Rosetta,  half  of  the  Barrage,    At 
the  Delta  end  of  each  part  is  a  lock, 
with  sloping   terraced   quays    above 
and  below.     The   toll    levied  is  60 
pai-as,  or  about  3d.  an  ardeb.    Except 
during  the  high  Nile,  the  only  water 
that  flows  through  the  Eastern,  or 
Damietta  half  comes  round  from  the 
other  side  by  means  of  a  canal,  and 
rushes  through  two  or  three  arches 
only;    the  rest    is   dry  land.      The 
width  of  the  Damietta  branch  is  543 
metres,  and  at  high  Nile  there  passes 
through    it    2983J    cubic    metres   of 
water  per  second,  the  mean  velocity 
being  1  metre  per  second.    The  Ro- 
setta branch  is  464  metres  wide,  and 
at  high  Nile  there   passes   through 
it  4738}  cubic  metres,  the  mean  velo- 
city being    1*70    per  minute.     The 
number  of  arches  respectively  is  72 
and  62,  each  arch  having  a  span  of 
16  ft. 

Forming  part  of  the  Barrage  scheme 
is  a  series  of  strong  earthworks,  as  yet 
unfinished.  When  completed  they 
will  form  a  very  strong  military  posi- 
tion, of  great  importance  to  tne  de- 
fence of  the  capital. 

Starting  from  the  head  of  the  Delta, 
midway  between  the  two  halves  of  the 
Barrage,  is  a  large  wide  canal,  which 
follows  to  a  certain  extent  the  course 


of  the  old  Sebennytic  branch  of  the 
Nile. 

Excursion  V. — Old  Cairo. 

a.  Drive  to  and  Description  of  Old 
Cairo,  h.  Mosk  of  Amer.  c.  Roman 
Fortress  of  Babylon,  d.  Coptic  Con- 
vents and  Churches,  e.  Island  of 
Roda  and  Nilometer. 

a.  Drive  to  and  Description  of  Old 
Cairo. — Old  Cairo  is  about  3  miles 
from  Cairo.  The  road,  after  leaving 
the  Esbekeeyah,  lies  first  a  short  way 
down  the  BooMk  avenue,  and  then, 
turning  to  the  left,  through  the  new 
quarter  of  Ismaileeyah  to  a  rand 
point  where  several  roads  meet.  One 
of  those  to  the  right  leads  to  Kasr  en 
Nil  palace  and  barrack.  Continuing 
on  along  a  shady,  but  no  longer  mac- 
adamised road,  Kasr  el  Ali,  the  palace 
of  the  Khedive's  mother,  is  passed, 
and  Kasr  el  Ain,  where  are  the  govern- 
ment hospital  and  medical  schools. 
Soon  after  the  old  canal  or  Khaleeg 
(see  §  8)  is  crossed.  Just  beyond 
this  is  the  head  of  the  aqueduct, 
which  carries  water  to  the  citadel. 
The  original  aqueduct  of  Saldh  ed 
deen  (Saladin)  was  merely  a  conduit 
supported  on  wooden  pillars;  and  it 
was  not  till  about  the  year  1518  that 
the  present  stone  one  was  substituted, 
by  order  of  Sultan  el  Ghdree.  The 
sahiydhs  which  raise  the  water  are 
inside  the  massive  building  close  to 
the  river.  The  island  of  Roda  is 
seen  on  the  right,  divided  from  the 
mainlaind  by  a  canal-like  stream. 

Old  Cairo  may  be  said  to  commence 
directly  the  aqueduct  is  passed.  It 
was  founded  by  Amer  ebn  el  As,  who 
conquered  Egypt  in  the  caliphate  of 
Omar,  a.d.  638;  and  is  said  to  have 
received  its  original  name  of  Fost^t; 
from  the  leather  tent  (fos^t)  which 
Amer  there  pitched  for  himself,  during 
the  siege  of  the  Roman  fortress.  In 
the  same  spot  he  erected  the  mosk 
that  still  bears  his  name,  which  in 
after  times  stood  in  the  centre  of  the 
city,  and  is  now  amidst  the  mounds 
and  rubbish  of  its  fallen  houses. 
Fostat  continued  to  be  the  royal  resi- 
dence, as  well  as  tlio  capital  of  Egypt, 
until  the  time  of  Ahmed  ebn  Too- 
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loon,  who  built  the  mosk  and  palace 
at  the  Kalat  el  Kebsh,  a.d.  879. 

Gowher  el  Kaed,  having  been  sent 
by  Moez  to  conquer  Egypt,  founded 
the  new  city  called  Masr  el  K^erah 
(Cairo),  which  four  years  after  (in 
A.D.  974)  became  the  capital  of  the 
country,  and  Fostat  received  the  new 
appellation  of  Masr  el  Atee^^eh,  or 
"  Old  Masr,"  changed  by  Europeans 
into  Old  Cairo.  The  ancient  name 
of  the  city  which  occupied  part  of  the 
site  of  Old  Cairo  was  Egyptian  Baby- 
lon; and  the  Roman  station,  which 
lies  to  the  S.  of  the  mosk  of  Amer,  is 
evidently  the  fortress  besieged  by  the 
Moslem  invader. 

In  1168,  when  the  Crusaders  in- 
vaded Lower  Egypt,  the  Saracens  set 
fire  to  Fostat  to  prevent  its  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  Christians.  At 
that  time  it  extended  northwards  as 
far  as  the  mosk  of  Tooloon,  to  what 
is  the  southern  part  of  Cairo.  This 
fire,  which  is  said  to  have  lasted  fifty- 
four  days  without  being  put  out,  was 
the  ruin  of  Fostat.  Nothing  but  the 
extensive  rubbish-mounds  all  around, 
in  which  are  readily  found  pottery 
lamps,  glass  coins,  and  other  Arabic 
antiquities,  remain  to  prove  its  former 
size. 

h.  Mosk  of  Amer. — The  first  monu- 
ment of  interest  is  the  mosk  of  Amer, 
to  the  E.  of  the  village,  near  the  rub- 
bish-heaps. The  mosk  is  of  square 
form,  as  were  all  the  early  mosks, 
except  such  as  had  been  originally 
churches,  which  this  nev^r  was ;  and 
it  is  somewhat  similar  in  plan  to 
the  mosk  of  Tooloon,  with  colonnades 
round  an  open  court.  At  the  W. 
end  is  a  single  line  of  columns;  at 
the  two  sides  they  are  three  deep, 
and  at  the  E.  end  in  six  rows,  the  total 
amounting  to  no  less  than  229  or  280, 
two  being  covered  with  masonry. 
Others  are  also  built  into  the  outer 
wall  to  support  the  dikkeh  or  platform 
of  the  mdeddin ;  and  the  octagon  in  the 
centre  of  the  open  court  is  surrounded 
by  eight  columns.  Many  have  fallen 
down,  and  time  and  neglect  will  soon 
cause  the  destruction  of  the  whole 
building.  It  has  three  doors  on  the 
.E.  side,  over  the  southernmost  of  which 


is  a  minaret,  and  another  at  the  S.E. 
comer. 

At  that  early  time  the  Arabs  were 
contented  with  humble  imitations  of 
Roman  architecture,  or  with  build- 
ings erected  for  them  by  Christian 
architects,  which  appears  to  have  been 
the  case  in  this  instance ;  and  the  style 
of  the  arches  and  other  portions  of  the 
exterior  wall  is  the  same  as  that  found 
in  contemporary  Christian  edifices. 
The  general  form  of  the  arches  is 
round,  alternating  with  others  of  the 
pent-roof  head ;  on  the  S.  side  some 
of  the  large  lower  arches  are  pointed, 
but  it  is  doubtful  if  they  are  of  the 
same  age  as  the  round  ones  above  and 
adjoining  them.  Indeed  it  may  be 
doubted  if  the  Arabs  in  the  time  of 
the  conquest  of  Egypt  had  made  suffi- 
cient progress  in  architecture  to  build 
a  mosk  of  the  size  and  character  of 
this  of  Amer ;  though  they  added  to 
the  interior  in  after  times.  Its  present 
arches,  on  columns,  which  are  built 
against  the  simpler  arches  of  the 
original  outer  wall,  are  evidently  of 
the  style  common  in  the  time  of  El 
Moaiud,  about  1412  a.d.,  when  repairs 
are  said  to  have  been  made  to  the 
mosk.  Nor  have  we  here  the  only 
instance  of  the  pointed  arch  at  that 
early  period;  and  the  Christian  re- 
mains of  Upper  Egypt  afibrd  several 
examples  of  its  employment,  to  cover 
small  spaces,  before  the  Arabs  invaded 
the  country. 

The  mosk  has  undergone  several 
repairs,  and  in  Murad  Bey's  time,  who 
was  one  of  its  restorers,  some  Cufic 
MSS.  were  discovered,  while  exca- 
vating the  substructions,  written  on 
the  finest  parchment.  The  origin  of 
their  discovery,  and  the  cause  of  these 
repairs,  are  thus  related  by  M.  Mar- 
cel :  "  Murad  Bey,  being  destitute 
of  the  means  of  carrying  on  the  war 
against  his  rival  Ibrahim,  sought  to 
replenish  his  coflfers  by  levying  a  large 
siun  from  the  Jews  of  Cairo.  To 
escape  from  his  exactions,  they  had 
recourse  to  stratagem.  After  assuring 
him  they  had  not  a  single  para,  they 
promised,  dn  condition  of  abstaining 
from  his  demands,  to  reveal  a  secret 
which  would  make  him  possessor  of 
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immense  wealth.  His  word  was  given, 
and  they  assured  him  that  certain 
archives  mentioned  a  large  iron  chest, 
deposited  in  the  mosk  of  Amer,  either 
by  its  founder  or  by  one  of  his  suc- 
cessors in  the  government  of  Egypt, 
which  was  ^ed  with  invaluable 
treasure.  Murad  Bey  went  imme- 
diately to  the  mosk«  and,  under  the 
plea  of  repairs,  excavated  the  spot 
■indicated  by  his  informants,  where,  in 
fact,  he  found  a  secret  underground 
chamber,  containing  an  iron  chest, 
half  destroyed  by  rust,  and  full — ^not 
of  gold — but  of  manuscript  leaves  of 
the  Koran,  on  vellum  of  a  beautiful 
quality,  written  in  fine  Gufic  charac- 
ters." This  treasure  was  not  one  to 
satisfy  the  cupidity  of  the  Memlook 
Bey,  and  it  was  left  to  the  sheykh  of 
the  mosk,  by  whom  it  was  sold  to 
different  individuals. 

Tradition  has  not  been  idle  here ; 
and  the  credulous  believe  that  an 
ancient  prophecy  foretells  the  downfall 
of  Moslem  power  whenever  this  mosk 
shall  fall  to  decay ;  and  two  columns 
placed  10  inches  apart,  near  the  south- 
ernmost door,  are  said  to  discover  the 
faith  of  him  who  tries  to  pass  between 
them,  no  one  but  a  true  believer  in 
the  Kordn  and  the  Prophet  being 
supposed  to  succeed  in  the  attempt. 
When  all  but  Moslems  were  excluded 
from  the  mosks,  the  truth  of  this  was 
of  course  never,  called  in  question; 
and  now  that  the  profane  are  ad- 
mitted, the  desecration  of  the  building 
is  reeidily  believed  to  cause  the  failure 
of  the  charm.  At  the  S.E.  angle  is 
the  tomb  of  the  founder  Amer ;  and  at 
the  S.W.  a  spring,  said  by  believers 
to  communicate  with  the  holy  well  of 
Zem  Zem  at  Mecca. 

c.  Boman  Fortress  of  Babylon. — 
The  next  point  of  interest  is  the  large 
walled  enclosure  called  .  *•'  Kasr  esh 
Shemmah,"  or  "Dayr  en  I^as&rah,*' 
or  "  Dayr  Welee  Girghis,*'  occupying 
the  site  of  the  fortress  already  al- 
luded to  as  having  been  the  Boman 
station  of  Babylon.  The  style  of  its 
masonry  has  the  peculiar  character  of 
Boman  buildings;  which  is  readily 
distinguished  by  the  courses  of  red 
tiles  or  bricks,  and  the  construction  of 
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its  arched :  and  over  the  main  entrance 
on  the  S.  side  (which  is  now  closed 
and  nearly  buried  in  rubbish)  is  a 
triangular  pediment,  under  whose 
left-hand  comer  may  still  be  seen  the 
Boman  eagle.  Above  appears  to  have 
been  a  slab,  probably  bearing  an  in- 
scription, long  since  fallen  or  removed. 
Its  solid  walls  and  strong  roimd 
towers  sufficiently  testify  its  former 
strength,  and  account  for  its  having 
defied  the  attacks  of  the  Arab  invaders 
for  seven  months ;  and  it  is  doubtless 
to  this  that  Aboolfeda  alludes  when 
he  says :  ^*  In  the  spot  where  Fostdt 
was  built  stood  a  Kasr,  erected  in  old 
times,  and  styled  fotsr  esh  Shemmah 
Q  of  the  candle '),  and  the  tent  (fostat) 
of  Amer  was  close  to  the  mosk  called 
Jamat  Amer." 

Strabo  mentions  the  station  or  for- 
tress at  Babylon,  "in  which  one  of 
the  three  Boman  legions  was  quar- 
tered, which  formed  the  garrison  of 
Egypt."  This  Babylon  he  describes 
as  a  castle  fortified  by  nature,  founded 
by  some  Babylonians,  who,  having 
left  their  country,  obtained  from  the 
Egyptian  kings  a  dwelling-place  in 
tins  spot.  His  statement,  however,  of 
its  being  fortified  by  nature,  scarcely 
agrees  with  the  Kasr  esh  Shemmah, 
unless  (which  is  very  possible)  the 
mounds  of  rubbish  have  raised  the  soil 
about  it,  and  concealed  its  once  ele- 
vated base ;  though  the  ridge  of  hill 
it  occupied  by  the  river,  where  hy- 
draulic machines  raised  the  Nile 
water  for  its  supply,  seems  to  accord 
with  the  description  of  its  site  given 
by  Arab  writers,  who  state  that  when 
taken  by  the  Saracens  the  river  flowed 
near  its  walls.  At  all  events,  it  is 
evidently  a  Boman  station,  and  pro- 
bably the  very  one  that  existed  in  the 
days  of  the  geographer,  judging  both 
from  its  style  of  building,  and  from 
the  little  likelihood  of  their  forsaking 
a  place  "fortified  by  nature"  for 
another ;  and  no  vestiges  of  any  other 
Boman  ruin  are  to  be  met  with  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  name  itself  of 
Babylon  has  be^n  preserved  in  the 
name  of  the  next  Dayr  beyond  the 
Kasr  esh  Shemmah,  which  is  still  called 
f)ayr  Babloon. 
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These  Babylonians,  according  to 
Diodorus,  were  descendants  of  captives 
taken  by  Sesostris:  some  suppose 
them  to  have  been  left  by  Semiramis 
in  Egypt;  and  others  say  the  town 
was  not  founded  until  the  time  of 
Cambyses.  Some,  again,  pretend  that 
the  fort  was  first  built  by  Artaxerxes, 
while  Egypt  was  in  the  possession  of 
the  Persians.  Strabo  asserts  that 
these  Babylonians  worshipped  the 
Cynocephalus,  which  throws  great 
doubt  upon  his  assertion  of  the  town 
having  been  founded  by  foreigners, 
and  would  rather  lead  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  was  Egyptian;  for  it  is 
more  probable  that  those  strangers 
were  allowed  to  live  there,  as  the 
Franks  now  are  in  a  quarter  of  a 
Turkish  city,  than  that  they  were 
presented  by  the  kings  with  a  strong 
position  for  the  erection  of  a  fortress. 

Immediately  on  entering  this 
gloomy-looking  place  by  a  low  postern 
door  on  the  W.  side,  the  visitor  finds 
himself  in  a  narrow  lane  lined  with 
shops.  Indeed,  the  whole  interior  is 
a  small  town  inhabited  principally 
by  Copts,  but  containing  also  some 
Muslims,  and  a  Greek  and  a  Latin  con- 
vent. The  objects  of  interest  are 
many :  but  the  traveller  will  find,  if 
he  trusts  to  his  dragoman,  that  they 
are  limited  to  the  church  in  which  is 
the  traditional  hiding-place  of  the 
Holy  Family,  and  perhaps  the  Greek 
convent.  It  is  well  for  those  who 
wish  to  see  something  more  to  accept 
the  services  of  a  guide  in  the  place 
itself,  and  distinctly  make  him  under- 
stand what  they  wish  to  see.  At 
some  of  the  churches  the  key  will  not 
always  be  forthcoming,  and  the  priesta 
are  apt  to  be  surly  and  unaccommo- 
dating; but  patience  and  hacksheesh 
will  work  wonders.  Some  will  find 
enough  here  to  occupy  many  hours, 
and  will  of  course  have  to  postpone 
the  remainder  of  the  excursion  to 
another  day.  A  description  of  the 
principal  churches  will  be  found  in 
its  place  in  the  following  account 
of  the  Coptic  Convents  and  Churches 
of  Old  Cairo,  which  has  been  con- 
tributed by  Itfr.  Grevilld  Chester.  It 
would  be   very  desirable  if  a  plan 


could  be  made  of  the  fortress  as 
it  formerly  existed.  The  principal 
points  at  which  remains  of  it  are  seen 
are  inside  the  court  of  the  Greek  con- 
vent ;  inside  the  Coptic  church  called 
*■*■  El  Moalldka ;"  in  the  courtyard  near 
the  Jewish  synagogue ;  and  at  the  end 
of  a  lane,  where  the  inside  of  one  of 
the  towers  is  used  as  a  corn-mill :  this 

Eart  is  called  El  Borg,  and  is  said  to 
e  the  spot  where  people  were  hanged. 
It  evidently  forms  a  portion  of  a  large 
Roman  building,  with  additions  of  a 
later  period :  crossing  the  lower  part 
of  one  of  the  towers,  the  entrance  to 
which  is  beneath  a  fine  old  roimd 
arch,  is  a  more  modem  pointed  brick 
horseshoe  arch,  which  has  been  built 
to  support  more  recent  erections  inside 
the  old  round  tower. 

d.  Coptic  Convents  and  Churches, — 
The  ancient  Christian  churches,  now 
belonging  to  the  Copts  and  Greeks, 
which  are  scattered  about  in  dijQferent 
positions  amongst  the  mounds  of  the 
Arabian  Fost^t,  have  received  far  less 
attention  than  they  deserve,  consider- 
ing their  high  architectural  import- 
ance, and  the  numerous  curiosities  and 
works  of  art  which  they  contain. 
The  Dayrs,  or  convents,  in  which  they 
are  situated  are  fortress-like  build- 
ings, evidently  constructed  with  a 
view  to  security  against  attack,  and 
often  containing,  besides  the  church 
or  churches,  a  regular  town  within 
their  walls,  as  notably  in  the  case  of 
the  Kasr  esh  Shemmah. 

The  churches  within  these  ancient 
Dayrs  are  invariably  extremely  plain 
on  the  outside.  They  are  constructed 
of  thin  dark-red  bricks,  probably  of 
Boman  manufacture.  One,  three,  or 
more  domes  rise  above  their  roofs,  and 
the  thickness  of  the  walls  and  the 
narrowness  of  the  apertures  for  light 
render  them  admirably  adapted  to 
the  warmth  of  the  climate.  Inter- 
nally they  are  divided  by  wooden 
screens  into  different  compartments,  in 
the  westernmost  of  which  is  commonly 
found  the  well  or  tank  for  the  water 
blessed  at  the  Feast  of  the  Epiphany. 
The  Baptistery  proper  is  generally  in 
a  separate  chapel.  The  other  com'* 
partments  are  for  the  women  and  for 
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laymen,  and  that  within  the  screen, 
which  answers  to  the  Iconostasis  of 
Greek  churches,  is  reserved  for  the 
use  of  the  clergy  in  the  celebration  of 
the  Holy  Eucharist.  The  side  aisles 
are  likewise  separated  from  the  nave 
by  openwork  screens.  The  central 
and  side  altars,  of  which  the  latter 
are  rarely  used,  stand  under  baldac- 
chinos  supported  upon  ancient  marble 
pillars,  and  behind  each  is  almost 
invariably  an  apse  with  semicircular 
stone  seats,  and  a  central  throne, 
anciently  but  not  at  the  present  time 
used  by  the  bishop  according  to  pri- 
mitive Christian  practice.  The  walls 
of  the  apses  are  decorated  with  mosaics 
or  painted,  and  paintings  cover  the 
ceilings.  The  altars  are  themselves 
square,  and  under  each  is  a  cavity  at 
the  back.  They  are  invariably  made 
of  stone,  and  on  the  top  there  is  a 
central  groove,  in  which  is  placed  the 
square  wooden  receptacle  for  the 
Sacred  Elements.  Persons  entering 
the  doors  of  the  Iconostasis  are  ex- 
pected to  take  ofif  their  shoes,  a  prac- 
tice of  remote  antiquity,  and  one 
which  recalls  the  command  of  the 
Almighty  addressed  to  Moses  at  the 
Burning  Bush.  The  celebrating 
clergy  at  the  Eucharist  are  generally 
altogether  barefooted.  As  in  the 
Greek  Church,  there  are  no  organs ; 
the  only  instruments  of  music  used 
being  cymbals  and  triangles  and  small 
brass  bells  struck  with  a  rod  held  in 
the  hand.  The  voices  of  the  clergy 
as  they  Upraise  God  with  the  loud 
cymhala  "  have  a  singularly  wild  and 
impressive  effect.  There  are  no  images, 
but  a  great  niunber  of  paintings  in 
the  stiff  Byzantine  style,  but  some  of 
them  are  not  wanting  in  a  kind  of 
rude  grandeur.  The  principal  paint- 
Itig  is  always  that  of  our  Lord  in  the 
act  of  benediction. 

The  following  are  among  the  prin- 
cipal objects  found  in  those  churches 
which  merit  the  attention  of  anti- 
quaries and  those  interested  in  ancient 
ecclesiastical  art : — 1.  Pulpits  of  mar- 
ble, enriched  with  mosaics  in  marble 
and  mother-of-pearl.  2.  Shrines  con- 
taining the  relics  of  saints,  enclosed 
in  wooden  cases  wrapped  in  rich  silk 


or  other  stuff,  and  precisely  resembling 
bolsters.  8.  Processional  crosses, 
often  with  flags  attached,  and  hand- 
crosses  of  brass  and  silver.  4.  Ancient 
silver  and  brass  censers,  of  which 
some  have  small  bells  attached  to 
the  chains.     5.    Brass   candlesticks. 

6.  Silver  boxes  to  hold  the  incense. 

7.  Silver  chalices,  patens,  and  spoons. 

8.  Coverings  for  copies  of  the  Gospel, 
made  of  silver,  silver-gilt,  or  iron. 
Many  of  these  are  enriched  with  inter- 
lacing work,  crosses,  and  inscriptions 
in  Coptic  and  Arabic  in  relief.  The 
Gospels  are  hermetically  sealed  inside 
these  cases.  9.  Ancient  Arabic  lamps 
of  glass.  Only  two  or  three  of  these 
now  remain  in  use.  10.  Square 
painted  boxes  or  receptacles  for  the 
Sacred  Elements  at  the  time  of  cele- 
bration. 11.  Ostrich  eggs  in  metal 
casing,  suspended  from  the  roofs,  like 
those  in  Mohammedan  mosks.  12. 
Staves  upon  which  the  clergy  and 
laity  rest  themselves  during  long 
services.  13.  Large  carved  wooden 
chairs  used  as  supports  for  relics,  or 
for  the  Gospels,  and  occasionally  as  a 
seat  for  the  Patriarch.  14.  Screens 
of  inlaid  wood  and  ivory,  often  of 
extreme  beauty  and  intricacy  of  de- 
sign. 15.  Eich  hangings  for  curtains 
and  coverings  of  the  altar.  16.  Vest- 
ments, of  extremely  ancient  design, 
but  rarely  of  ancient  manufacture. 
17.  WaUndecoration  of  Arabic  and 
Persian  (or  Rhodian)  tiles. 

In  making  a  few  observations  on 
these  ancient  Dayrs,  and  the  churches 
which  they  contain,  it  will  be  conve- 
nient to  arrange  them  in  the  order  in 
which  they  occur  as  the  visitor  ap- 
proaches from  the  Bdb  Seyyideh 
Zeynib,  at  the  S.  end  of  Cairo : — 

1.  Dayr  Mart  Menu,  containing  the 
Coptic  church  of  Mari  Mena,  witli  a 
chapel  lately  occupied  by  the  Syrians 
attached,  and  the  comparatively  mo- 
dem church  of  the  Armenians. 

St.  Menas,  whose  name  is  interest- 
ing as  recallLDg  that  of  the  first 
recorded  King  of  Egypt,  flourished  at 
the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century. 
There  was  a  celebrated  convent  bear- 
ing  his   name   at   Alexandria,  and 
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there,  probably,  were  made  the  numer- 
ous Christian  bottles  inscribed  with 
his  name  and  effigy  which  are  found 
in  the  catacombs  at  Alexandria  and 
elsewhere  in  Egypt. 

Mari  Mena. — This  church  contains 
an  extremely  curious  candlestick  of 
bronze,  representing  two  dragons  with 
their  heads  at  each  extremity,  and 
their  tails  interlaced  in  the  middle. 
The  lights  are  fixed  along  the  back. 
This  candlestick  was  copied  about  150 
years  since  for  the  adjoining  church 
of  the  Armenians. 

2.  Dayr  Aboo  Sepheen,  containing 
the  churches  of  Aboo  Sepheen,  Amba 
Shenooda,  and  Sitt  Miriam. 

Ahoo  Sepheen. — A  very  fine, and  in- 
teresting church.  The  ancient  wooden 
door  is  defended  by  a  casing  made  of 
the  scales  of  crocodiles  I  In  a  reli- 
quary is  preserved  the  arm  of  St.  Ma- 
carius.  The  pulpit  is  magnificent, 
with  mosaics  of  coloured  marbles  in- 
termixed with  mother-of-pearl.  The 
screens  are  of  wood,  inlaid  with  ivory, 
and  superbly  carved.  The  central 
apse  has  a  magnificent  semi-circle  of 
marble  steps,  and  the  wall  above  is 
lined  with  fine  mosaics.  Some  of  the 
paintings,  upon  a  gold  ground  over 
the  screens,  appear  very  ancient. 
There  is  a  fine  Arabic  ewer  and  basin 
enamelled  in  blue  and  green,  and  a 
remarkably  perfect  wooden  book-desk. 
The  nave  has  a  high-pitched  roof,  and 
the  dome  is  unusually  lofty.  Near 
the  Epiphany  water-tank  is  a  curious 
prostrate  stone  column,  4  ft.  10  in. 
long,  entirely  covered  with  Arabic 
inscriptions,  which  merits  investi- 
gation. 

Amba  Shenooda. — An  interesting 
church.  There  is  a  fine  early  pulpit 
of  wood,  and  some  curious  coverings 
for  the  altar.  Here  are  a  Gospel-cover 
of  base  silver,  and  two  silver  diadems 
used  in  marriages. 

3.  The  Boman  fortress  "known  as 
^^K(^r  esh  Shemmah"  or  Dayr  Mari 
Crlrghis,  containing  the  Coptic 
churches  of  Mari  Girghis,  Eedeseh 
Berbarra,  Sitt  Miriam  (a),  Sitt  Miriam 
(b),  called  also  ''El  Moallaka,"  and 
Aboo  Sirgeh,  with  the  subterranean 
church  of  Sitt  Miriam  beneath.    Here 


also  is  an  ancient  Jewish  synagogue, 
formerly  the  church  of  St.  Michael, 
and  a  Greek  convent  containing  the 
church  of  St.  George,  and  the  chapel 
of  the  Forty  Saints  below  it,  which 
last  is  close  to  an  ancient  well,  sur- 
rounded by  a  circle  of  massive  columns 
supporting  round  arches. 

Kedeseh  Berharra. — A  very  curious 
church  of  early  date.  The  shrine  of 
St.  Berbarra  is  gaudily  painted  in 
bright  colours,  and  contains  within  a 
brass  grill  the  relics  of  St.  Berbarra 
wrapped  in  a  kind  of  blue  bolster. 
The  nave  is  supported  on  ten  pillars, 
upon  which  rest  elegantly  painted 
beams  of  wood,  above  which  are  pointed 
arches.  The  lofty  marble  pulpit 
stands  upon  ten  marble  pillars,  and  is 
enriched  with  mosaics.  This  church 
abounds  with  splendid  early  carvings 
in  wood  and  ivory.  The  paintings  on 
the  screen  before  the  Iconostasis  are 
unusually  good.  There  is  a  curious 
triple  standing  candlestick  of  iron,  a 
single  one  of  brass,  and  a  corona  now 
disused. 

Aboo  Sirgeh, — ^A  large,  fine,  and  lofty 
church.  The  pulpit  in  the  central 
aisle  is  of  early  wood-work.  The 
principal  screen  is  a  magnificent  spe- 
cimen of  carved  ivory  and  wood:  to 
the  left  of  it  are  some  interesting 
panels  sculptured  with  St.  George  (the 
patron  saint  of  the  Copts),  other 
Saints,  and  Scriptural  subjects.  Behind 
the  high  altar  there  is  a  grand  flight 
of  seven  lofty  steps  of  white  and 
coloured  marbles,  the  wall  above  being 
faced  with  exquisite  mosaics,  in  which 
the  coloured  marbles  are  intermixed 
with  mother-of-pearl  and  pieces  of 
blue  opaque  glass.  This  mixture  of 
shell  with  marbles  can  only  be  seen  in 
a  very  few  of  the  finest  churches  and 
mosks,  and  has  a  remarkably  elegant 
effect.  In  the  space  in  front  of  the 
Iconostasis  two  narrow  staircases  de- 
scend to  a  small  three-aisled  subter- 
ranean chapel  with  plastered  walls, 
apparently  of  great  antiquity.  It  is 
dedicated  to  Sitt  Miriam  (the  Lady 
Mary).  Two  pillars  on  each  side 
divide  the  side  aisles  from  the  centre. 
In  the  eastern  wall  of  the  central  aisle 
is  a  deep  cavity  or  niche  with  a  cross- 
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8lal>  at  the  bottom,  and  with  the  side 

and  roof  carefully  finished  with  hewn 

Btonet}.    In  the  end  of  the  S.  aisle  is  a 

font  embedded  in  stone  like  a  copper, 

and   used  for  the  baptism  of  small 

children.    In  the  side  wall  of  each  of 

the  side  aisles  there  is  another  niche, 

at  the  bottom  of  each  of  which  is  a 

Bculptured  cross.      Tradition  reports 

that  at  the  time  of  the  Flight  into 

Egypt,    the  Blessed  Virgin  and  the 

Holy  Child  rested  in  one  cavity,  and 

St.  Joseph  in  the  other. 

Sitt  Miriam  {El  Moalldkd).  —  A 
church  of  paramount  interest.  This 
church,  being  situated  upstairs  in  one 
of  the  towers  of  the  Roman  Gateway 
of  Babylon,  and  at  a  considerable 
height  from  the  ground,  is  known  as 
"  El  Moallaka,"  i.e.,  "  the  Suspended." 
The  approach  is  by  a  lofty  staircase, 
with  side  walls  of  ancient  stone 
masonry,  and  a  vaulted  roof  of  small 
dark-red  bricks.  It  has  five  aisles, 
supported,  as  usual  in  these  churches, 
by  pillars  and  capitals  torn  from 
ancient  Greek  or  Roman  buildings. 
Upon  these  rest  beams  of  wood  sculp- 
tured with  ancient  Coptic  inscriptions, 
and  above  are  series  of  pointed  arches. 
From  the  introduction  of  the  cross 
amidst  the  Corinthianizing  foliage  of 
some  of  the  capitals  it  is  evident  that 
they  belong  to  the  Roman-Christian 
period.  In  the  principal  aisle  there 
is  a  remarkable  marble  pulpit,  orna- 
mented with  Opus  Alexandrinum,  and 
suppoi-ted  on  marble  pillars.  The 
pulpit  staircase  is  adorned  with  two 
sculptured  crosses.  Beneath  is  the 
tomb  of  a  Coptic  Patriarch.  The 
principal  screen,  which  is  surmounted 
by  good  paintings  of  our  Lord  with 
Saints  and  Angels,  is  exquisitely 
sculptured  in  ebony,  cedar  wood,  and 
ivory.  In  a  small  space  to  the  left  of 
the  high  altar  two  leaves  of  a  cedtir 
door  are  preserved,  which  are  carved 
with  great  delicacy  and  elegance, 
and  are  of  the  highest  interest.  The 
panels  are  eight  in  number ;  the  two 
upper  ones  represent  crosses  amidst 
interlacing  foliage,  below  which  are 
the  following  subjects:  The  Adoration 
of  the  Magi,  Our  Lord's  Baptism,  Our 
Lord's  Triumphant  Entry  into  Jeru- 
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salem,  The  Ascension,  The  Descent 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  the  Day  of  Pen- 
tecost, and  another  subject,  possibly 
the  Avowal  of  St.  Peter.  In  one  of 
the  aisles  is  a  portion  of  pavement 
executed  in  Opus  Alexandrinum,  and 
there  are  some  good  fragments  of 
mosaic  in  the  Baptistery.  Many  of  the 
details  of  this  church  are  extremely 
curious.  It  also  possesses  the  only 
specimen  of  a  stained-glass  window 
to  be  found  around  Cairo  in  a 
Christian  church.  A  door  in  the 
entry  gives  access  to  the  interior  of  one 
of  the  Roman  Gate-towers,  which  is 
partly  used  for  burials.  By  another 
door  access  is  obtained  to  the  remark- 
able doorway  which  bears  a  long 
Christian  inscription  in  Greek,  and 
Christian  sculptures  upon  beams  of 
cedar.  The  capitals  which  support 
the  beams  are  themselves  carved  out 
of  wood.  Unfortunately  the  beams 
are  so  built  into  the  wall  at  one  end 
that  the  beginning  of  the  inscription 
is  illegible.  It  is  arranged  in  four 
lines,  and  appears,  so  far  as  it  can  be 
deciphered,  to  consist  of  sentences 
from  the  Greek  liturgy.  The  pre- 
sence of  the  letters  AIOK  near  the 
end  of  the  last  line  has  led  to  the 
supposition  that  the  inscription  is  to 
be  referred  to  the  time  of  the  Emperor 
Diocletian,  but  the  debased  style  of 
the  Greek  letters  would  rather  point 
to  a  later  origin.  The  sculpture  re- 
presents Our  Blessed  Lord  seated 
within  a  vescica  or  nimbus,  and  on 
either  hand  are  six  Apostles,  divided 
from  each  other  bv  rude  columns 
or  palm-trunks.  Beyond  the  door- 
way is  a  small  chamber  with  a  vaulted 
brick  roof.  The  whole  no  doubt  for- 
merly was  a  side  entrance  to  the 
original  Greek  church.  It  is  probable 
that  the  edifice  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  Copts  at  the  time  of  the 
Muslim  conquest,  when  Amer  re- 
warded them  for  their  ready  submis- 
sion and  aid  by  making  over  to  them 
various  properties  belonging  to  the 
hated  feUow-Christians  by  whom  they 
had  been  so  long  oppressed. 

The  Greek  Convent  is  a  large  build- 
ing, and   contains   many  objects  of 
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interest.  In  the  church  are  some 
beautiful  specimens  of  old  Arabic  and 
Persian  tiles. 

The  Jewish  Synagogue,  already  al- 
luded to,  is. the  desecrated  Christian 
Church  of  St.  Michael,  given  up 
several  centuries  since  to  the  Jews,  to 
whom  a  large  sum  was  owed  which 
the  Copts  were  unable  to  pay.  In 
plan  it  resembles  a  Basilica  in  minia- 
ture. Above  and  around  the  niches 
for  the  books  of  the  Law  are  nume- 
rous Hebrew  inscriptions  amidst 
interlacing  foliage  executed  in  wood 
and  plaster.  A  door  to  the  left  of  the 
building  admits  to  an  open  space, 
where  a  fine  view  is  obtained  of  the 
interior  of  one  of  the  Boman  bastion- 
towers,  and  of  the  inside  of  the  gate 
on  the  S.  side,  mentioned  above. 

4.  Dayr  BaJtHooriy  preserving  the 
name  of  the  Roman  Babylon  of  Egypt, 
and  containing  the  Church  of  Sitt 
Miriam. 

5.  Bayr  Tedreust  containing  the 
Church  of  Sitt  Miriam,  and  that  of 
Aboo  Eer  wa  Hanna. 

Ahoo  Keer  tea  Hanna  (Honnes).'— 
This  church  has  been  rebuilt  at  no 
very  remote  period.  It  contains, 
however,  several  curious  objects,  pre- 
eminent among  which  is  a  magnificent 
silver-gilt  Gospel-case,  ornamented 
with  Arabic  and  Coptic  inscriptions. 
Here  are  also  some  fine  crimson  and 
gold  vestments,  and  a  pair  of  silver- 
gilt  girdle-clasps,  enriched  with  niello. 
The  relics  of  Aboo  Keer  wa  Hanna 
are  preserved  in  a  chapel  to  the  right 
of  the  church.  The  cup  and  paten  of 
this  church  appear  to  be  ancient. 

6.  Dayr  Melek  Michael  (the  Arch- 
angel Michael),  with  the  church  of 
St.  Michael. 

7.  Payr  El  Adawechj  on  the  bank 
of  the  Nile,  a  little  N.  of  the  village 
of  Tooreh ;  it  is  beautifully  situat^, 
and  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  river 
and  the  pyramids. 

It  may  be  added  that  all  these 
ancient  churches  are  built  east  and 
west,  and  in  their  arrangements  and 
fittings  give  as  accurate  a  picture  of 


early  Christian  usages  as  can  any- 
where be  found. 

Dayrs  Nos.  1  and  2  might  be  taken 
on  the  visitor's  way  back  to  Cairo, 
supposing  him  to  have  begun  with 
No.  3. 

e.  Idand  of  Boda  and  Nthmeter. — 
The  Island  of  Boda  lies  opposite  Old 
Cairo,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a 
canal-like  branch  of  the  river.  The 
N.  part  of  it  was  formerly  occupied 
by  beautiful  gardens,  planted  chiefly 
by  Ibraheem  Pasha.  Though  no 
longer  resorted  to  by  the  Cairenes  as  a 
cool  and  shady  retreat  in  summer,  it 
still  presents  a  very  pretty  and  pleas- 
ing appearance.  Arab  tradition  has 
chosen  it  as  the  site  of  the  finding  of 
Moses  by  Pharaoh's  daughter. 

In  the  time  of  the  latter  princes  of 
the  Greek  empire,  Boda  was  joined  to 
the  main  land  by  a  bridge  of  boats, 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  a  direct 
communication  between  Babylon  and 
Memphis,  which  still  existed  at  the 
period  of  the  Arab  invasion  under 
Amer ;  and  at  a  later  period  the  island 
was  fortified  by  the  Banarite  Memlooks 
with  a  wall  and  towers  of  brick,  some 
of  which  still  remain. 

At  the  S.  extremity  of  the  Island  is 
the  Nilometer,  situated  in  the  garden 
of  a  house,  the  entrance  to  which  may 
be  reached  in  a  boat  from  Old  Cairo. 

The  Nilometer,  in  Arabic  Mekkeeat 
(measure),  is,  as  its  name  indicates, 
used  for  the  purpose  of  measuring  the 
height  of  the  Nile.  It  consists  of  a 
square  well  or  chamber,  in  the  centre 
of  which  is  a  graduated  pillar.  This 
pillar  is  divided  into  17  cubits,  the 
lowest  of  which  is  not  marked  ,*  each 
of  these  cubits  is  about  21-j^  inches 
long,  the  10  uppermost  being  sub-di- 
vided into  24  digits  each,  while  the 
7  lowest  are  separated  only  by  a  line. 
According  to  the  measurement  of 
Cairo,  whbre  the  cubit  is  reckoned  at 
about  14 J  inches,  the  column  contains 
25^  cubits.  It  has  been  stated  that 
the  cubits  are  of  the  same  length, 
but  this,  according  to  the  latest  mea- 
surement, is  not  the  case ;  though  no 
accurate  calculation  can  be  obtained 
from  a  column  which  has  been  very 
much  broken  and  repaired;    and  it 
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is  evident  that  the  number  of  cubits  of 
the  river's  rise,  as  calculated  at  the 
time  of  its  erection,  must  differ  much 
from  that  marked  by  it  at  the  present 
day ;  the  elevation  of  the  bed  of  the 
Nile  having  altered  the  relative  pro- 
]X)rtion  of  the  rise  of  the  water,  which 
now  passes  about  one  cubit  and  two- 
thirds  above  the  highest  part  of  the 
column. 

The  interior  of  the  building  is  about 
18  feet  square,  and  was  formerly  sur- 
mounted oy  a  dome  which  is  said  to 
have  borne  a  Cufic  inscription,  and  a 
date  answering  to  a.d.  848.  On  each 
side  is  a  recess,  about  six  feet  wide, 
and  three  deep,  surmounted  by  a 
pointed  arch.  Over  each  of  these 
arches  is  an  inscription  in  Cufic,  and  a 
similar  inscription  runs  round  the 
upper  part  of  the  chamber.  They  are 
passages  from  the  Koran,  relating  to 
the  "  water  sent  by  God  from  heaven," 
wliich  shows  the  received  opinion  of 
the  causes  of  the  inundation,  first  al- 
luded to  by  Homer  in  the  expression 
Aitirercos  irora^ioto  applied  to  the  Nile, 
and  occasionally  discarded  and  read- 
mitted by  succeeding  authors  until  a 
very  late  period.  The  inscriptions  have 
no  date,  but  their  age  may  be  fixed  by 
the  character  in  which  they  are 
written;  they  being  the  same  as  that 
used  in  the  mosk  of  £bn  Tooloon,  and  a 
different  writing  having  been  intro- 
duced in  the  century  following.  The 
fixing  of  this  date  is  of  considerable 
architectural  interest,  as  it  affords  an 
additional  proof  of  the  early  use  of  the 
pointed  arch :  and  if  Mr.  Lane's  date, 
A.D.  861,  for  the  completion  of  the 
first  Nilometer  at  Boda  be  accepted 
it  follows  that  the  pointed  arches  here 
seen  are  16  years  older  than  those  of 
the  mosk  of  Tooloon. 

According  to  Mr.  Lane  the  first 
Nilometer  of  Er-Rodah  was  built 
during  the  Caliphate  of  El  Weleed, 
who  reigned  from  a.d.  705  to  717. 
"  This  was  washed  down  by  the  river, 
or,  as  some  say,  was  pulled  down  by 
the  order  of  the  Khaleefeh  El-Ma- 
moon,  about  the  beginning  of  the  third 
century  of  the  Flight ;  but  that  which 
replaced  it  was  not  finished  by  him ; 
under  the  Khaleefeh  El-Mutawekkil  it 
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was  completed  in  the  beginning  of  247 
(a.d.  861).  "  This  is  the  building  now 
existing"  (says  El-Is-h&kee,  in  his 
history,  which  he  brought  down  to 
A.H.  1032).  In  the  year  259,  Ebn  Too- 
loon went  to  inspect  it  and  gave  orders 
for  repairing  it ;  which  was  done ;  1000 
deenars  were  expended  on  it;  the 
Khaleefeh  El-Mustansir  is  also  said  to 
have  caused  some  trifling  repairs  to  be 
done  to  it.  But  it  has  undergone  very 
slight  alteration  since  the  time  of  El- 
Mutawekkil." 

Diodorus  would  seem  to  affirm  that 
the  first  Nilometer  in  the  time  of  the 
Pharaonic  kings  was  erected  at  Mem- 
phis, which  is  repeated  by  Arab  his- 
torians. Herodotus  speaks  of  the 
measurement  of  ther  rivei^s  rise  under 
Moeris,  and  at  the  period  he  visited 
Egypt:  a  Nilometer  is  mentioned  at 
EUeithyias,  of  the  time  of  the  Ptole- 
mies :  that  of  Elephantine  is  described 
by  Strabo ;  and  from  the  inscriptions 
remaining  there,  we  know  it  to  have 
been  used  in  the  reigns  of  the  early 
Boman  emperors.  A  movable  Nilo- 
meter was  preserved  till  the  time  of 
Constantine  in  the  Temple  of  Serapis 
at  Alexandria,  and  was  then  trans- 
ferred to  a  church  in  that  city,  where 
it  remained  until  restored  to  the  Sara- 
peum  by  Julian.  Theodosius  after- 
wards removed  it  again,  when  that 
building  was  destroyed  by  his  order. 

**  Remains  of  an  ancient  Nilometer 
existed  in  the  time  of  El-Ma^eezee  in 
the  Deyr-el  Benat  in  the  Kasr-esh- 
Shema;  which  was  the  Nilometer 
before  El-Islam."  The  first  Nilometer 
built  in  Egypt  after  the  Arab  conquest 
is  ascribed  to  Abd  el  Azeez,  brother  of 
the  Caliph  Abd  el  Melek,  erected  at 
Helwan  about  the  year  700 ;  but  being 
found  not  to  answer  there,  a  new  one 
was  made  by  his  successor  El  Weleed, 
as  already  stated,  in  the  Isle  of  Boda. 
Mamoon  built  another  at  the  village 
of  Benbenooda,  in  the  Saeed,  and  re- 
paired an  ancient  one  at  Ekhmeem. 
These  are  perhaps  the  oldest  con- 
structed by  the  Arab  kings ;  though 
Kalkasendas  pretends  that  Omar  has 
a  prior  claim  to  this  honour. 

The  rise  of  the  Nile  as  measured  by 
the  Nilometer  of  Boda  is  proclaimeii 
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in  the  streets  of  Cairo  every  day 
during  the  inundation  by  several  criers, 
to  each  of  wliom  a  particular  district 
is  allotted.  Their  duties  begin  the 
first  week  in  July,  soon  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  rise,  and  continue 
until  the  end  of  September  when  the 
river  has  reached  its  greatest  height. 
The  ceremony  of  the  cutting  of  the 
Canal  already  described  takes  place 
when  the  river  has  reached,  according 
to  the  official  declaration,  the  sixteenth 
cubit  of  the  Nilometer;  but  the 
actual  rise  of  the  river  at  the  time 
of  the  **Wefa  en-Neel,"  (the  com- 
pletion, or  abundance  of  the  Nile)  as 
it  is  termed,  is  generally  about  twenty 
or  twenty-one  feet  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  metropolis.  Twenty-two 
cubits  is  reckoned  by  the  Cairenes  as  a 
perfect  inundation.  From  24  to  26 
feet  may  be  taken  as  the  ordinary 
maximum  of  the  rise  at  Cairo. 

A  full  account  of  all  the  observances 
in  connexion  with  the  rise  of  the  Nile 
will  be  found  in  Lane's  *  Modem 
Egyptians,'  from  which  the  above 
particulars  have  been  principally 
taken. 

The  view  from  the  terrace  of  the 
palace  at  the  S.  point  of  Boda  is  ani- 
mated and  interesting.  Immediately 
to  the  left  is  the  port  of  Old  Cairo,  one 
of  the  principal  ferry-stations  between 
the  two  banks.  Boats  of  all  sizes,  con- 
taining a  curious  medley  of  hmnan 
beings,  camels,  and  donkeys,  are  con- 
stantly passing ;  and  it  is  difficult  to 
say  which  is  the  most  striking  and  the 
least  pleasing,  the  bray  of  the  donkey, 
the  roar  of  fiie  camel,  or  the  harsh 
shrieks  of  the  pa.ssengers  and  the 
boatmen  disputing  'over  the  fare. 
The  traveller  of  the  present  day,  who 
can  loll  in  liis  carriage  all  the  way  to 
the  Pyramids,  loses    the  annoyance 


between  Old  Cairo  and  Geezeh,  wluch 
used  to  be  a  principal  feature  in  that 
excursion.  The  Nile  is^ere  seen  in 
its  full  width  and  grandeur,  and  tlie 
eye  can  follow  its  coiu*se  for  some 
distance  S.  To  the  right  are  mag- 
nificent palm-grovos  stretching  for 
miles  along  the  plain,  and  behind 
them,  on  the  edge  of  the  desert,  rises  a 


long  line  of  pyramids  reaching  from 
Geezeh  to  Dashoor. 

On  the  return  home,  the  route  may 
be  varied  by  taking  the  road  to  the 
right  after  passing  under  the  aque- 
duct. This  will  lead  by  the  Chris- 
tian cemeteries  and  the  two  Coptic 
convents  of  Meri  Mena,  and  Aboo 
Sepheen  described  above,  to  the  mosk 
of  Seyyideh  Zeyneb,  and  thence  to  the 
Esbekeeyah. 

ExcuBsioN  VI.— The  Pyramids. 

a.  Preliminary  Observations.  b. 
Drive  to  the  Pyramids.  Boolak.  Ge- 
zeereh.  Geezeh.  c.  The  History  and 
Object  of  pyramidal  buildings  in 
Egypt  d.  The  pyramid  platform  of 
Geezeh.  e.  The  Gr^t  Pyramid.  /. 
The  Second  Pyramid,  g.  The  Third 
Pyramid,  h.  Other  small  Pyramids. 
i.  The  Sphinx,  h.  Tombs.  I.  The 
Causeways,  m.  Pyramid  of  Aboo- 
roash.    w.  Pyramids  of  Abooseer. 

a.  Preliminary  Observation. — The 
excursion  to  the  Pyramids  is  no 
longer  what  it  used  to  be.  Carriages, 
a  bridge  over  the  Nile,  and  a  macadam- 
ised road  )iave  superseded  donkeys, 
the  ferry  at  Geezeh,  and  the  tortuous 
dusty  footpath.  It  is  no  longer  neces- 
sary, however  high  the  Nile  may  be, 
to  go  many  miles  out  of  the  way  in 
order  to  avoid  some  canal  or  fields 
under  water.  Starting  in  a  carriage 
from  the  Esbekeeyah,  the  Pjrramids 
may  be  reached  at  any  time  of  year 
in  1^  hour  by  the  excellent  high  road, 
which  lies  above  the  reach  of  the 
inundation,  and  crossing  all  the  prin- 
cipal canals  on  stone  bridges,  leads  up 
to  the  very  base  of  the  Great  Pyramid 
itself.  Some  will  regret  the  change, 
and  not  appreciate  the  facilities  afford- 
ed to  the  European  ol  iroWoi  of  Cairo 


and  the  interest  of  the  ferry-crossing  iSr  aiding  in  the  task  already  too  well 


performed  by  those  who  should  know 
better,  of  disfiguring  the  monuments ; 
while  others  may  think  that  in  a  coun- 
try where  to  lay  a  railroad  is  easier 
than  to  make  a  road,  a  first-class  car- 
riage and  a  locomotive  would  be  a  de- 
sirable and  obvious  improvement  upon 
a  rickety  chaise  and  a  pair  of  screws. 
The  whole  excursion  to  the  Pyra- 
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luids  from  Cairo  and  back,  may  be 
*'  done  "  in  five  or  six  hours ;  but  those 
who  are  not  pressed  for  time  will  do 
well  to  devote  a  whole  day  to  it.  Leav- 
ing Cairo  at  a  moderately  early  hour — 
say  8.30  a.m.,  there  will  l>e  time  to  drive 
to  the  Pyramids,  make  the  ascent  of  the 
Great  Pyramid,  and  visit  the  interior 
before  the  middle  of  the  day ;  two  hours 
may  then  be  devoted  to  luncheon  and 
rest,  and  pleuty  of  time  will  still  remain 
for  the  otiier  two  pyramids,  the  sphinx, 
and  the  tombs.  The  hire  of  a  car- 
riage will  be  from  16  shillings  to  12., 
whether  the  whole,  or  part  of  a  day 
be  employed.  For  a  donkey  four 
shillings. 

As  ihe  ascent  of  the  Great  Pyramid, 
and  the  groping  into  the  interior  are 
very  fatiguing,  ladies  who  are  not  very 
strong  will  do  well  to  send  on  donkeys 
from  Cairo,  to  carry  them  about  to  the 
Sphinx  and  other  objects  of  interest. 
The  monopoly  of  acting  as  guides  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
village  on  the  edge  of  the  plain  close 
to  the  Pyramids,  commonly  called  the 
Pyramid  Bedaween,  and  their  Sheykh 
is  responsible  for  the  good  behaviour  of 
his  men,  and  the  safety  of  visitors. 
There  is  a  regular  tariff  of  2  shillings 
which  should  be  paid  to  the  Sheyli, 
and  for  which  he  is  bound  to  furnish 
two  or,  if  desired,  three  men  to  assist 
in  making  the  ascent,  and  visiting 
the  interior.  This  should  not  be  paid 
in  advance,  and  the  traveller ,  should 
decidedly  refuse  the  assistance  of  any 
men,  except  those  appointed  by  the 
Sheykh.  If  he  is  accompanied  by  a 
dragoman  it  will  be  better  to  leave  the 
settlement  of  everything  in  his  hands, 
making  him  distinctly  understand  that 
he  is  to  arrange  it  all,  and  prevent  all 
annoyance  as  much  as  possible.  Of 
all  pestilent  nuisances  to  which  the 
sigM-seeing  traveller  is  subjected  in 
the  course  of  his  wanderings,  the 
Pyramid  Arabs  are  by  far  the  worst, 
and  the  pleasure  of  the  trip  is  often 
spoiled  by  the  annoyance  and  weari- 
ness caused  by  their  importunities. 
Perhaps  the  best  plan  is  to  choose  one 
as  a  special  attendant,  and  make  his 
hachsheesh  dependent  on  the  manner  in 
which  he  keeps  off  the  others. 


It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that,  as 
a  rule,  any  so-called  antiquity  offered 
for  sale  at  the  Pyramids  is  not 
genuine.  Things  of  small  value,  such 
as  bits  of  mummy-cloth,  beads,  &c., 
may  be  old,  as  there  is  an  inexhaustible 
supply  of  them  at  Sakjkarah,  and  if 
they  are  not  of  very  remote  date  the 
investment  is  not  large  enough  to  be 
a  matter  of  regret;  but  so-called  an- 
tique gems  and  other  articles,  for 
which  a  comparatively  high  price  is 
asked,  are  almost  invariably  counter- 
feit. When  the  Pyramid  ^abs  have 
got  a  good  thing,  they  do  not  offer  it 
at  first  hand  to  the  European  sight- 
seer. 

All  who  desire  to  see  well  the  in- 
terior of  the  King's  Chamber,  inside 
the  Great  Pyramid,  should  take  some 
magnesium  wire  with  thenu  A  rope 
ladder  is  necessary  for  those  who  wish 
to  see  any  of  the  other  chambers. 
Candles  will  also  be  wanted  for  the 
passages  in  the  pyramids  and  for  some  ' 
of  the  tombs. 

It  is  possible  to  go  to  the  Pyramids, 
and  then  on  to  Sa&arah,  or  vice  verm^ 
and  back  to  Cairo  in  one  day,  but  it  is 
a  very  long  day's  work,  and  not  to  be 
recommended.  By  taking  tents,  how- 
ever, and  camping  out  at  either  of  the 
two  places,  the  two  excursions  may 
very  pleasantly  be  combined  in  one. 
(See  Excursion  vii.,  Sakkarah,  a.) 

6.  Drive  to  the  Pyramids,  BooMk. 
Gezeereh.  Geezeh. — The  route  for  a 
short  distance  Is  the  same  as  to  Old 
Cairo;  it  then  turns  to  the  right  to 
Kasr-en-Nil,  and  crosses  the  river  over 
a  handsome  iron  bridge  above  Boolak. 
Although  few  will  probably  stop,  either 
going  or  coming  back,  to  visit  Boolak, 
it  wUl  be  convenient  to  introduce  here 
a  short  description  of  what  there  is 
to  be  seen  in  that  suburb  of  Cairo  ; 
premising  that  all  the  things  to  be 
mentioned,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Museum,  "vvill  require  an  order  for  see- 
ing them,  and  that  none  of  them  are 
worth  the  trouble  of  a  visit  except  to 
any  one  specially  interested. 

BooMk,  as  has  been  already  said, 
may  be  called  the  poi-tof  Cairo.  From 
Ka?r-en-Nil  to  opposite  Embabeh,  the 
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bank  is  crowded  with  boats  of  aU 
kinds,  and  decidedly  the  best  view  of 
Booldk  is  that  which  may  be  obtained 
from  the  river.  Beginning  from  the 
South  end,  the  first  object  of  interest ' 
is  the  Museum  already  described. 
Next  come  the  stables  of  the  Khe- 
dive, seen  on  the  right  immediately 
after  leaving  the  avenue.  Permission 
to  see  them  can  be  obtained  by  apply- 
ing to  M.  de  St.  Maurice,  the  Master 
of  the  Horse.  Continuing  from  the 
Museum,  we  leach,  after  passing 
through  the  most  crowded  part  of  the 
narrow  main  street  of  Boolak,  the 
Government  Printing  Establishment, 
at  which  are  printed  works,  both  in 
Arabic  and  the  European  longues; 
lithography  is  also  done,  and  there  is 
a  drawing-school.  Next  to  the  Print- 
ing-house is  a  paper  mill,  the  first 
built  in  Egypt ;  a  very  good  kind  of 
paper  is  made  there  of  the  grass  called 
**  hil/eh"  A  little  further  on,  still,  on 
the  river-side  of  the  road,  is  the  Arse- 
nal, presenting  no  feature  of  interest. 
And  nearly  opposite  the  entrance  to  it 
is  the  building  in  which  the  lunatics 
are  lodged ;  most  of  the  inmates  are 
harmless,  violent  cases  being  seldom 
known :  the  so-called  santons,  or  saints, 
who,  under  the  protection  of  their  real 
or  pretended  madness,  used  to  infest 
the  streets  of  Cairo,  and  practise  all 
kinds  of  horrors,  have  suffered  from 
the  effect  of  advancing  civilisation, 
and  are  confined  here  as  lunatics. 

We  now  return  to  the  direct  road 
to  the  Pyramids.  After  crossing 
by  handsome  iron  bridges  the  two 
branches  of  the  river  between  which 
lies  Gezeereh,  and  leaving  the  palace 
(see  §16)  on  the  right,  the  drive 
enters  a  beautiful  avenue  of  Uhhekh 
trees  leading  to  the  palace  of  Geezeh, 
a  summer  retreat,  built  by  the  present 
Khedive.  It  is  not  shown  lo  visitors. 
The  direct  road  to  the  Pyramids  passes 
the  railway  station,  leaving  the  palace 
and  town  on  the  left. 

The  Coptic  name  of  Geezeh  was 
Tpersioi.  It  is  now  a  mere  village, 
with  a  few  cafe's;  ruined  bazaars,  and 
the  wrecks  of  houses,  once  the  summer 
retreats  of  the  Memlooks  and  Cairenes. 
At  the  time  of  the  Memlooks  it  w(i3 


fortified,  and  formed,  with  the  Isle  of 
Roda,  a  line  of  defences  which  com- 
manded or  p/otected  the  approach  to 
the  capital.  Leo  Africanus  calls  it  a 
city,  beautified  by  the  palaces  of  the 
Memlooks,  who  there  sought  retire- 
ment from  the  bustle  of  Cairo,  and 
frequented  by  numerous  merchants 
and  artisans.  It  was  also  the  great 
market  for  sheep,  brought,  as  he  says, 
from  the  mountains  of  Barca,  whose 
owners,  the  Arabs,  fearing  to  cross  the 
river,  sold  their  stock  there  to  agents 
from  the  city.  The  mosks  and  beau- 
tiful buildings  by  the  river's  side  are 
no  longer  to  be  seen  at  Geezeh  :  and 
the  traveller,  as  he  approaches  it  from 
the  river,  wanders  amidst  uneven 
heaps  of  rubbish,  and  the  ill-defined 
limits  of  potters'  yards,  till  he  issues 
from  a  breach  in  the  crumbling  Mem- 
look  walls  into  the  open  plain.  No 
one  is  likely  to  turn  aside  on  his  way 
to  the  Pyramids,  to  look  at  Geezeh, 
unless  it  be  for  the  purpose  of  visiting 
a  large  egg-hatching  establishment 
(see  p.  127) ;  and  its  name  only  will 
claim  his  notice,  as  distinguishing  the 
locality  of  the  Pyramids  par  excellence 
of  Egypt. 

From  Geezeh  the  road  continues 
along  the  cultivated  land  in  one  un- 
broken straight  line  ;  and  a  glaring, 
dusty  highway  it  is,  though  the  trees 
on  each  side  give  promise  in  a  short 
time  of  a  shady  avenue.  The  em- 
bankment, on  the  top  of  which  the 
road  runs,  is  a  very  oroad  and  sub- 
stantial one.  The  inundation  finds  an 
exit  through  two  bridges.  The  first  to 
drive  to  the  Pyramids  without  a  break, 
were  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  "Wales, 
in  1868.  The  inundation  of  that 
year  washed  the  bridges  and  some  of 
the  road  away,  but  they  were  repaired 
for  the  Suez  C!anal  fetes  in  1869,  and 
have  successfully  stood  the  test  since 
then  ;  a  result  in  some  measure  owing 
to  the  better  system  of  canalisation 
inaugurated  in  Upper  Egypt,  and  the 
consequent  diminution  in  the  rush  of 
the  inundatiop  by  the  time  it  reaches 
Cairo.  It  is,  no  doubt,  a  great  conveni- 
ence to  be  able  to  drive  to  the  Pyramids 
in  an  hour  and  a  half,  along  a  good 
road  ;  but  the  sense  of  the  convenience 
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is  tempered  by  regret  at  the  loss  of 
much  that  was  picturesque  aud  striking 
in  the  old  round-about  donkey  ride. 
The  principle  features  of  this  ride,  as 
it  used  to  be,  are  thus  well  described-^ 
"  The  plain  we  now  traversed,  being 
intersected  in  various  directions  by 
canals,  and  partly  covered  by  broad 
sheets  of  water,  the  remains  of  the 
inundation,  between  which  in  many 
places  lay  the  road,  over  slippery 
causeways,  or  banks  of  earth,  barely 
wide  enough  to  admit  of  one  person's 
riding  along  them  at  a  time.  Large 
flights  of  ibises  (?),  as  white  as  snow, 
continually  kept  hovering  above  us,  or 
alighted  on  the  lakes,  while  several 
other  kinds  of  water-fowl,  of  brilliant 
plumage,  were  scattered  here  and 
there  in  flocks.  A  great  portion  of 
the  plain  was  covered  with  forests  of 
date-palms,  of  magnificent  growth; 
planted  in  regular  lines,  and  springing 
up  from  a  level  carpet  of  grass,  or  grow- 
ing com  of  the  brightest  green,  inter- 
spersed among  these  woods,  and  numer- 
ous, smaller  groves  of  tamarisk  and 
acacias,  were  the  villages,  mosques, 
and  Sheikhs*  tombs;  not  unpleasing 
objects  when  beheld  by  a  cheerful 
eye. 

"  As  owing  to  the  quantity  of  water 
which  still  remained  from  the  inun- 
dation, the  pathway  turned  in  various 
directions,  and  proceeded  in  a  very 
circuitous  manner;  we  often  seemed 
to  be  moving  towards  the  east,  and 
caught  a  view  of  the  Mokattam 
Mountains:  frequently  the  Pyramids 
of  Sakkarah,  Abousir,  and  Dashour 
became  visible  in  the  distance  towards 
the  south ;  but  though  they  were  many 
in  number,  I  could  discern  no  more 
than  seven.  The  appearance  of  the 
country  continued  extremely  fine, 
and  the  rocks  and  grey  sand-hills  of 
the  desert*  which  bounded  our  view 
towards  the  west,  seemed  only  to 
enhance  by  contrast  the  splendour  of 
the  intervening  landscapes.  It  would 
appear  to  be  mere  prejudice  to  suppose, 
that  a  fine  level  country  like  Egypt, 
contemplated  through  an  atmosphere 
of  extraordinary  purity,  with  a  surface 
diversified  by  all  the  accidents  of  wood 
and  water,  rustic  architecture,  flocks 


and  herds,  or  hemmed  in  by  rocks 
and  sands  eternally  barren,  must 
necessarily  be  insiprd  and  unpictur- 
esque.  The  landscape  now  before  me 
was  beautiful,  and  there  are  artists  in 
England  who,  from  such  materials,  and 
without  overstepping  the  modesty  of 
nature,  could  create  pictures  to  rival 
the  softest  scene  among  the  works  of 
Claude.  The  date-palm  itself  is  a 
lovely  object ;  far  more  lovely  than  I 
have  ever  seen  it  represented  by  the 
pencil ;  and  when  beheld  in  its  native 
country,  relieved  against  a  deep  blue 
sky,  or  against  tiie  yellow  sands  of  the 
desert,  with  a  herd  of  buflaloes,  a 
long  string  of  laden  t;amels,  or  a  troup 
of  Bedouins  passing  under  it,  lance  in 
hand,  it  constitutes'  a  perfect  picture. 
But  when  we  have  before  us  a  whole 
forest  of  these  trees,  of  all  sizes,  from 
ten  to  one  hundred  feet  in  height, 
intermingled  with  mimosas,  acacias, 
tamarisks,  and  Egyptian  sycamores, 
more  noble,  if  possible,  than  the  oak, 
disposed  in  arched  echoing  walks, 
with  long  green  vistas,  glimpses  of 
coo),  shady  lakes,  villages,  mosques, 
pyramids,  the  whole  ever  canopied  by 
a  sky  of  stainless  splendour,  and  glow- 
ing beneath  the  pencil  of  that  arch- 
painter,  the  sun,  nothing  seems  to  be 
wanting  but  genius  1o  discover  the 
elements  of  the  most  magnificent  land- 
scapes."—J.  8t  John. 

The  view  from  the  present  high-road 
over  the  fertile  plain  on  each  side  is  a 
very  beautiful  one,  especially  in  the 
month  of  January,  when  everything  is 
green ;  and  the  back-ground  of  pyra- 
mid and  desert  in  going,  and  of  Cairo 
and  its  citadel  and  the  Mokattam 
hills  in  returning,  are  worthy  settings 
to  the  picture. 

The  sportsman,  too,  will  regard  it 
with  no  less  interest  than  the  artist, 
as,  in  the  months  of  March  and  April, 
the  fields  of  clover,  com,  and  vetch 
abound  in  quail,  and  bags  of  80  or  40 
brace  are  often  made  by  two  guns  in 
a  few  hours. 

Most  travellers  have  expressed  their 
sense  of  disappointment  on  approach- 
ing the  Pyramids,  so  vast  at  a  distance, 
so  apparently  insignificant  when  only 
a  short  way  off"— a  feeling  not  dispelled 
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iintil  one  stands  close  under  the  Great 
Pyramid.  "I  found  the  best  way  of 
gettmg  an  impre^ive  idea  of  the  enor- 
mous magnitude  .  of  these  pyramids, 
was  to  place  myself  in  the  centre  of 
one  side  and  to  look  up.  The  eye  thus 
travels  over  all  the  courses  of  stone, 
from  the  very  bottom  to  the  apex, 
which  appears  literally  to  pierce  the 
blue  vault  above.  This  way  of  looking 
at  the  Great.  Pyramid — perhaps  it  is  a 
way  which  exaggerates  to  the  eye  its 
magnitude  unfairly — makes  it  look 
alpine  in  height,  while  it  produces  the 
strange  effect  just  noticed." — Bev.  B. 
Zincke. 

On  the  right  of  the  road,  just  as  it 
reaches  the  desert  and  begins  to  ascend 
the  rocky  platform' on  which  the  Pyra- 
mids stand,  is  a  building  intended  for 
an  hotel.  Emerging  from  between  the 
walls  which  keep  this  last  portion  of 
"the  road  from  being  buried  in  sand,  the 
traveller  finds  himself  at  the  foot  of 
the  Great  Pyramid. 

c.  Hie  History  and  Object  of  pyra- 
midal huUdinga  in  Egypt, — ^What  may 
be  called  the  Pyramid  Field  of  Egypt, 
extends  in  a  long  series  of  groups,  over 
about  three  parts  of  a  degree  of  lati- 
tude, from  Abooroash  in  the  N.,  to 
lUahoon,  in  the  Fyoom,  in  the  S. 
The  number  contained  within  that 
space  has  been  variously  estimated; 
but  may  be  taken  at  nearly  one 
hundred.  Brick  pyramidal  structures 
are  also  found  at  Thebes.  In  Ethiopia, 
near  Napata  (Meroe),  there  are  also 
many  similar  structures.  Of  the  pyra- 
mids of  Egypt,  the  oldest  is,  probably, 
the  large  one  of  Sakl^arah,  built  in  de- 
grees; (see  Exc.  vii.).  Stone  is  the 
material  employed  in  building  them, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  such  as  the 
crude  brick  ones  at  Dashdor,  in  the 
Fyoom,  and  at  Thebes ;  all  of  which, 
however,  are  probably  of  a  later  date 
than  the  stone  ones.  The  "law  of 
Egyptian  pyramid  building"  has  been 
thus  described,  according  to  the  theory 
of  Lepsius  and  Mr.  Wild  ;  "  A  rocky 
site  was  first  chosen  and  a  space 
made  smooth,  except  a  slight  emi- 
nence in  the  centre,  to  form  a  peg 
upon  which  the  structure  should  he 


fixed.  Within  the  rock,  and  usually 
below  the  level  of  the  future  base,  a 
sepulchral  chamber  was  excavated, 
with  a  passage,  inclining  downwards, 
leading  to  it  from  the  north.  Upon 
the  rock  was  first  raised  a  moderate 
mass  of  masonry,  of  nearly  a  cubic 
form,  but  having  its  four  sides  inclined 
inwards,  upon  this  a  similar  mass  was 
placed  ;  and  around,  other  such  masses, 
generally  about  half  as  wide.  At  this 
stage,  the  edifice  could  be  completed 
by  a  small  pyramidal  structure  being 
raised  on  the  top,  and  the  sides  of  the 
steps  filled  in,  the  whole  being  ulti- 
mately cased,  and  the  entrance  passage, 
which  had  of  course  been  continued 
through  the  masonry,  securely  closed; 
or  else  the  work  could  be  continued  on 
the  same  principle.  In  this  manner  it 
was  possible  for  the  building  of  a  pyra- 
mid to  occupy  the  lifetime  of  its  founder 
without  there  being  any  risk  of  his 
leaving  it  incomplete." 

Many  have  been  the  ideas  pro- 
pounded, as  to  the  purpose  which 
pyramids  were  intended  to  serve. 
Temples,  granaries,  observatories, 
tombs,  and  many  other  notions,  have 
all  had  their  advocates ;  but  it  is  now 
a  pretty  generally  accepted  fact  among 
Egyptologists,  that  they  were  simply 
tombs :  that  in  fact,  during  a  certain 
period  of  Egyptian  history,  it  was 
customary  to  raise  a  structure  of  pyra- 
midal form,  varying  in  size  according 
to  the  importance  of  the  owner,  over 
every  tomb  of  any  consequence — a 
theory  which  the  uniform  subterranean 
chamber  and  descending  passage  found 
beneath  every  pyramid  yet  examined 
seems  to  confirm.  How  far  it  is  ap- 
plicable to  the  special  case  of  the 
Great  Pyramid,  with  its  complicated 
arrangement  of  chambers  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  structure,  is  not  a  ques- 
tion that  need  be  decided  here.  Many 
learned  men  have  seen,  in  the  elabo- 
rate structure  of  the  Great  Pyramid, 
a  wider  intention  and  a  more  abstruse 
meaning;  and  the  latest  and  most 
able  opponent  of  the  tomb  theory  as 
applied  to  the  Great  Pyramid,  Mr. 
Piazzi  Smyth,  has  written  a  learned 
work,  to  prove  that  it  is  a  "metrological 
monument,"  intended  to  serve  as   a 
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standard  for  all  kinds  of  measures. 
Some  think  they  served  for  astrono- 
mical purposes  as  well  as  for  tomhs. 
The  latest  authority,  M.  Mariette,  thus 
speaks  decisively  in  favour  of  their 
being  nothing  but  tombs :  "  With  re- 
gard to  the  object  for  which  the  Pyra- 
mids were  destined,  it  is  contrary  to  all 
that  we  know  of  Egypt,  to  all  that  ar- 
chaeology has  taught  us  of  the  monu- 
mental customs  of  that  country,  to  see 
in  them  anything  but  tombs.  The 
pyramids,  such  as  they  are,  are  tombs  ; 
inassive,  complete,  hermetically  sealed 
everywhere,  even  to  the  most  carefully 
constructed  passages,  without  windows, 
without  doors,  without  any  external 
opening.  They  are  the  gigantic  and 
for  ever  impenetrable  casing  of  a 
mummy ;  and  the  fact  that  ono  alone 
among  them  has  accessible  interior 
chambers,  from  which  astronomical 
observations  might  have  been  made, 
as  from  the  bottom  of  a  well,  only 
proves  that  such  was  not  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  originally  destined. 
It  is  useless  to  argue  that  the  orient- 
ation of  the  four  sides  denotes  some 
astronomical  object.  The  four  siiles 
are  thus  accurately  arranged  because 
Ihey  are  dedicated  for  mythological 
reasons  to  the  four  cardinal  points, 
and  therefore,  in  a  monument  so  care- 
fully finished  as  a  pyramid  is,  a  side 
dedicated  to  the  north  for  instance, 
would  not  face  any  other  point  but  the 
north.  The  pyramids  then,  are  only 
tombs  ;  and  the  enormous  size  of  some 
of  them  can  furnish  no  argument 
against  this  conclusion,  since  there  are 
many  not  more  thun  twenty  feet  high. 
Be  it  remarked,  moreover,  that  there 
is  not  in  Egypt  a  single  pyramid  that 
is  not  situated  in  a  necropolis ;  a  fact 
enough  of  itself  to  settle  the  question 
of  their  destination." 

The  hieroglyphic  word  for  pyramid 
appears  to  be  hr-br,  though  some  have 
derived  the  word  "pyramid*'  itself 
fi-om  Pi-Kama,  the  "  mountain ;"  it  is 
probably,  however,  of  Greek  origin,  and 
may  be  derived  either  direct  from  iriJp, 
fire,  or,  following  Mr.  Taylor,  quoted 
by  Mr.  Piazzi  Smyth,  from  irwpby, 
wheat,  and  ficrpuVf  measure;  or  it 
may  be  referrea  to  the  mfpaftovs  or 


irvpafjiis,  a  pointed  cake  used  in  the 
rites  of  Bacchus — the  object  of  com- 
mon life  suggesting  a  name  for  the 
mathematical  solid.  With  regard 
both  to  the  derivation  of  the  word, 
and  the  purpose  of  the  thing,  wo 
may  come  to  the  most  satisfactory 
conclusion  with  Lord  Tiindsay,  when  he 
says  : — "  Temples  or  tombs,  monuments 
of  tyranny,  or  of  priestly  wisdom,  no 
theory,  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
pyramids, 

" '  Those  glorious  works  of  fine  intelligence,' 

has  been  broached  so  beautiful,  to  my 
mind,  as  old  Sandys's  ;  who,  like  Mil- 
ton and  the  ancients,  believing  them 
modelled  in  imitation  of  *  that  formless 
formtaking  substance,*  fire,  conceives 
them  to  express  the  '  original  of  things.* 
'  For  as  a  pyramis,  beginning  at  a  point 
by  little  and  little  dilateth  into  all 
parts,  so  natiu-e,  proceeding  from  an  in- 
dividual fountain,  even  God,  the 
Sovereign  Essence,  receiveth  diversity 
of  form,  effused  into  several  kinds  and 
multitudes  of/  figures,  uniting  all 
in  the  supreme  head,  from  whence  all 
excellencies  issue/  A  truth  that  will 
outlive  the  pyramids.*' 

d.  TJie  Pyramid  jAaiform  of 
Geezeh. — The  rocky  plateau  on  which 
stand  the  Pyramids  of  Geezeh,  was 
from  the  time  of  the  IVth  dynasty  one 
of  the  cemeteries  of  Memphis.  It  is. 
elevated  about  100  feet  above  the 
plain,  and  forms  a  sort  of  promontory 
in  the  Libyan  chain,  whose  greatest 
projection  is  towards  the  north-east. 
The  principal  monuments  situated  on 
this  platform  are  the  Sphinx,  and  the 
three  large  pyramids  known  as  the 
Great  Pyramid,  or  Pyramid  of  Cheops, 
the  Second  Pyramid,  or  Pyramid  of 
Chephren,  and  the  Third  Pyramid, 
or  Pyramid  of  Mycerinus ;  in  addition 
to  which  there  are  several  smaller  pyra- 
mids, and  jnany  ordinary  tombs.  The 
rock  is  what  is  commonly  called  num- 
mulite  limestone,  abounding  in  fossil 
remains,  and  nummulites  of  the  kind 
called  Nautilus  Mammilla,  or  Lenti- 
cularis.  They  were  mistaken  by  Strabo 
for  the  petrified  residue  of  the  lentils 
and  barley,  that  formed  the  staple  food 
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of  the  workmen  employed  in  building 
the  pyramids, .  and  when  we  see  the 
views  oi  the  present  day,  we  readily 
forgive  the  geographer  for  his  fanciful 
conclusion. 

e.  The  Great  Pyramid. — The  first 
visitor  to  Egypt  who  left  any  record 
of  his  travels  was  Herodotus,  2300 
years  ago,  and  he  thus  relates  the 
history  of  the  building  of  this  Pyramid. 
....  Cheops  succeeded  to  the  throne, 
and  at  once  plunged  into  all  manner  of 
wickedness.  He  closed  all  the  temples, 
and  forbade  the  Egyptians  to  perform 
sacrifices ;  after  which  he  made  them 
all  work  for  him.  Some  were  em- 
ployed in  the  quarries  of  the  Arabian 
hills,  to  cut  stones,  to  drag  them  to  the 
river,  and  to  put  them  into  boats, 
others  being  stationed  on  the  opposite 
shore  to  receive  them,  and  drag  them 
to  the  Libyan  hills;  and  the  100,000 
men  thus  occupied  were  relieved  by 
an  equal  number  every  three  months. 
Of  the  time,"  he  adds  **  passed  in  this 
arduous  undertaking,  10  years  were 
taken  up  with  the  construction  of  the 
causeway  for  the  transport  of  the 
stones,— a  work  scarcely  less  wonder- 
ful in  my  opinion  than  the  pyramid 
itself;  for  it  has  5  stades  in  length,  10 
orgyes  in  breadth,  and  8  in  height  in 
the  highest  part,  and  is  constructed  of 
polished  stones,  sculptured  with  the 
figures  of  animals.  These  10  years 
were  occupied  exclusively  in  the  cause- 
way, independently  of  the  time  spent 
in  levelling  the  hill  on  which  the  pyra- 
mids stand,  and  in  making  the  subter- 
ranean chambers  intended  for  his  tomb 
in  an  island  formed  by  the  waters  of 
the  Nile,  which  he  couducted  thither 
by  a  canal.  The  building  of  the 
pyramid  itself  occupied  20  years.  It  is 
square,  each  face  measuring  8  plethra 
in  length,  aud  the  same  in  height. 
The  greater  part  is  of  polished  stones, 
most  carefully  put  together,  no  one  of 
which  is  less  than  30  feet  long. 

"  This  pyramid  was  built  in  steps, 
and,  as  the  work  proceeded,  the  stones 
were  raised  from  the  ground  by  means 
of  machines  made  of  short  pieces  of 
wood.  When  a  block  had  been  brought 
to  the  first  tier,  it  was  placed  in   a 


machine  there,  and  so  on  from  tier  to 
tier  by  a  succession  of  similar  machines, 
there  being  as  many  machines  as  tiers 
of  stone ;  or  perhaps  one  served  for  the 
purpose,  being  moved  from  tier  to  tier 
as  each  stone  was  taken  up.  I  mention 
this,  because  I  have  heard  both  stated. 
When  completed  in  this-  manner,  they 
proceeded  to  make  out  (the  form  of) 
the  pyramid,  beginning  from  the  top, 
and  thence  downwards  to  the  lowest 
tier.  On  the  exterior  was  engraved 
in  Egyptian  characters  the  smn  expen- 
ded in  supplying  Ihe  workmen  with 
raphanus,  onions,  and  garlic ;  and  he 
who  interpreted  the  inscription  told  me, 
as  I  remember  well,  that  it  amounted 
to  1600  talents  (200,0002.  sterling). 
If  that  be  true,  how  much  must  have 
been  spent  on  the  iron  tools,  the  food 
and  clothing  of  the  workmen,  employ- 
ing as  they  did,  all  the  time  above 
mentioned,  without  counting  that 
occupied  in  cutting  and  transporting 
the  stones  and  making  the  subterrane- 
ous chambers,  which  must  have  been 
considerable !" 

Diodorus,  the  next  authority  in  point 
of  time,  says  that  "Ohembis  (or 
Chemmis),  a  Memphite,  who  reigned  50 
years,  built  the  largest  of  the  three 
pyramids,  which  are  reckoned  among 
the  seven  wonders  of  the  world.  They 
stand  on  the  Libyan  side  (of  the  Nile), 
distant  from  Memphis  120  stadia,  and 
45  from  the  river.  They  strike  every 
beholder  with  wonder,  both  from  their 
size  and  the  skill  of  their  workmanship; 
for  every  side  of  the  largest,  at  the  base, 
is  7  plethra  in  length,  and  more  than 
6  in  height.  Decreasing  in  size  to- 
wards the  summit,  it  there  measures 
6  cubits  (9  feet.)  The  whole  is  of 
solid  stone,  made  with  prodigious 
labour,  and  in  the  most  durable 
manner,  having  lasted  to  our  time,  a 
period  not  less  than  1000  years,  or,  as 
some  say,  upwards  of  3400 ;  the  stones 
still  preserving  their  original  position, 
and  the  whole  structure  being  un- 
injured. The  stone  is  said  to  have 
been  brought  from  Arabia,  a  consider- 
able distance,  and  the  building  made 
by  means  of  mounds  (inclined  planes), 
machines  not  having  yet  been  invented. 
What    is    most   surprising   is    that. 
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though  these  structures  are  of  such 
great  antiquity,  and  all  the  surround- 
ing ground  is  of  so  sandy  a  nature, 
there  is  no  trace  of  a  mound,    nor 
vestige  of  the  chippings  of  the  stone : 
so  that  the  whole  seems  as  if  placed 
on  the  surrounding  sand  by  the  aid 
of  some  deity,  rather  than  by  the  sole 
and  gradual  operations  of  man.    Some 
of  the  Egyptians  try  to  make  wonder- 
ful stories  about  tbem,  saying  that  the 
mounds  (inclined  planes)  were  made  of 
salt  and  nitre,  which  by  directing  the 
water  of  the  river  upon  them,  were 
afterwards  dissolved  without  human 
aid  when  the   work  was    completed. 
This  cannot  be  true;   but  the    same 
number    of  hands   that    raised    the 
mounds  removed  the  whole    to    the 
original    place    whence     they     were 
brought.      For   it   is   reported   that 
360,000  men  were  employed  in  this 
work,  and  the  time  occupied  in  finish- 
ing the  whole  was  scarcely  less  than 
20  years." 

Pliny  says,  **The  largest  pyramid 
is  built  of  stones  from  the  Arabian 
quarries ;  366,000  men  are  said  to  have 
been  employed  for  20  years  in  its  con- 
struction ;  and  the  three  were  all  made 
in  68  years  and  4  months.  Those  who 
have  written  about  them  are  Herodotus, 
Euhemerus,  Duris  of  Samos,  Arista- 
gorus,  Dionysius,  Artemidorus,  Alex- 
ander Polyhistor,  Butori  Antisthenes, 
Demetrius,  Demoteles,  Apion;  and 
yet  no  one  of  them  shows  satisfac- 
torily by  whom  they  were  built;  a 
proper  reward  to  the  authors  of  such 
vanity  that  their  names  should  be 
buried  in  oblivion. 

"Some  have  affirmed  that  1800 
talents  were  spent  in  raphanus-roots, 
garlic,  and  onions.  The  largest  covers 
a  space  of  8  acres  (jugera),,with  4  faces 
of  equal  size  from  corner  to  corner,  and 
each  measuring  883  feet ;  the  breadth 
at  the  summit  being  25  feet. 

"  No  vestiges  of  houses  remain  near 
them,  but  merely  pure  sand  on  every 
side,  with  sometning  like  lentils,  com- 
mon in  the  greater  part  of  Africa. 
The  principal  question  is,  how  the 
blocks  tvere  carried  up  to  such  a 
height?  For  some  suppose  that 
mounds,  composed  of  nit^  and  salt. 
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were  gradually  formed  as  the  work 
advanced,  and  were  afterwards  dis- 
solved by  the  water  of  the  river  as  soon 
as  it  was  finished;  others,  that  bridges 
were  made  of  mud -bricks,  which, 
when  the  work  was  completed,  were 
used  to  build  private  houses;  since 
the  Nile,  being  on  a  lower  level,  could 
not  be  brought  to  the  spot." 

Modem  research  has  decided  that 
the  Cheops  of  Herodotus  is  identical 
with   the    Suphis    of  Manetho,    and 
the    Shoofoo     of    the     Tablets     of 
Abydos  and  Sa^karah,  the  8rd  King 
of  the    IVth    dynasty,    reigning    at 
Memphis  some  time  between  4235  B.C., 
and  2450  B.C.,  according  to  the  system 
of  chronology  adopted.    His  hierogly- 
phic name,  Shoofoo,  (a),  is 
foimd  in  the  Great  Pyramid 
on  bricks  and  in  the  upper- 
most chamber,  and  in  some 
of  the  tombs  of  the  platform. 
The  story  of  his  wickedness,' 
and  of  the  way  in  which  he 
oppressed    the   Egyptians    is 
sistent  with  the  testimony  of 
contemporary  monuments,  which  re- 
present him  as  treated  as  a  divinity, 
and  specially  worshipped.    Manetho*s 
account,  *'  that  he  was   arrogant  to- 
wards the  gods;    but,  repenting,  he 
wrote  the   Sacred   Book"    seems    to 
reconcile  both  views  of  his  character. 

The  statement  of  the  three  writers 
already  cited,  that  Cheops's  Pyramid 
was  built  with  stone  from  the  quarries 
of  the  Arabian  mountains,  is  partly 
true,  as  much  of  the  material  comes 
from  the  magnesian  limestone  quar- 
ries of  Toora,  at  Gebel  Mastirah,  a 
continuation  of  the  Mokattam  range, 
a  few  miles  south  pf  Cairo,  but  the 
nummulite  limestone  of  the  neigh- 
bouring rock  has  also  been  largely 
'employed.  The  causeway  along  which 
the  stone  from  the  other  side  of  the 
river  was  brought  will  be  found  de- 
scribed further  on  (I.).  Traces  of  a 
similar  causeway  have  been  observed 
between  Gebel  Masarali  and  the  Nile, 
which  probably  served  for  the  convey- 
ance of  the  stone  from  the  quai'ry  to  the 
river.  Herodotu8*s  expression,  that  the 
"  greater  part  is  of  polished  stone,  most 
carefully  put  together,"  corroborated 
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and  early  Arabian  authors,  though  con- 
jectured to  mean  that  the  Great  Pyra- 
mid had,  origioaUy,  a  smooth  aad  even 
surface,  similar  to  what  may  still  be 
seen  at  the  top  of  the  Second  Pyramid, 
received  no  proof  until  the  discovery 
by  Col.  Howard  Vyse,  in  I8S7,  of  two 
of  the  "  caaing  atones,"  in  rodi.  They 
were  blocks  of  limestone  from  the 
Toota  q^uarriea  4  feet  11  inches  in  per- 
pendicular height,  and  S  feet  3  inches 
long,  the  outer  face  eloping  with  an 
ai^e  ot  51"  50',  After  this  discovery, 
there  was  no  longer  any  doubt  that 
the  spaces  between  the  aeveml  comers 
of  tlie  FyrEimid  had  been  filled  in  with 
similar  blocks,  which  after  insertion, 
had  been  shaped  to  the  required 
angle,  and  then  polished  to  an  uni- 
form surface.       It  is  conjectured  that 


theae  stones,  with  the  eiceptii 
the  two  found  by  Col.  Vyse, 
taken  away  daring  the  time  of  tlie 
Caliphs,  for  building  pnrposes  at  Cairo. 
They  were  in  their  place,  in  the  time 
of  Abd-el-Lateef,  who  ipeaks  of  the 
extreme  nicety  with  which  the  stones 
of  which  the  pyramid  is  constructed 
liHve  been  prepared  and  adjusted,  a 
nicety  sopceoise  that  not  even  a  needle 
or  hail  can  be  inserted  between  any 
two  of  them.  The  same  author  corro- 
borates Herodotus  in  his  assertion,  that 
these  polished  eiterior  stones  were 
covered     with     writing,   and     adds, 

"These  inscriptions  are  so  r 

that  if  those  only,  which 
on  the  surface  of  these  two  pyramids 
were  copied  upon  paper,  more  than 
10,000  pages  would  be  filled  «-ith 
them."    The  stones  which  now  appear 


varying  from  2  feet  to 


3  of  V 


....    The 

used  appears  to  be  made  of 
crushed  red  bricks,  gravel,  sand,  Nile 
mnd,  and  lime. 

The  method  employed  in  the  con- 
struction of  pyramids  has  been  already 
described,  and  is  applicable  in  all  its 
general  features  to  the  Great  Pyra- 
mid. The  rook  has  been  carefally 
levelled  all  round,  and  a  nucleus  of 
live  rock,  about  22  feet  high,  left 
the  interior.  As  to  how  the  stones 
re  raised  into  their  phtces  and 
what  was  the  form  of  the  machines 
mentioned  by  Herodotus,  nothing  is 
known.  "The  notion  of  Diodorua 
that  machines  were  not  yet  invented, 
is  sufGciently  disproved  by  common 
sense,  and  by  the  assertion  of  Hero- 
dotus. It  is  certainly  singular,  that 
t^e  Egyptians,  who  have  left  behind 
them  so  many  records  of  their  customs, 
should  have  omitted  every  explanation 
of  their  mode  of  raising  the  enormous 
blocks  Uiey  used.  Some  have  ima- 
gined inclined  planes,  without  recol- 
lecting what  their  extent  would  be 
when  of  such  a  height  and  length  of 
base;  and,  though  the  inclined  plane 
may  have  been  employed  for  some 
purposes,  as  it  was  in  sieges  by  the 
Assyrians  and  others,  as  a  "bank" 
<2  Kings  xix.  32;  2  Samuel  xx.  15) 
for  mrining  up  the  movable  towers 
against  a  perpendicular  wall,  it  would 
he  difhcult  to  adapt  it  to  the  sloping 
face  of  a  pyramid,  or  to  introduce  it 
inio  the  interior  of  a  large  temple." — 
Bav)Hjtion'i  Serodotua. 

The  dimensions  of  the  Great  Py- 
rnmid  have  been  variously  stated  at 
different  times  by  ancient  and  mo- 
dern writers.  Herodotus  makes  it 
8  plcthia  (800  ft.)  in  length  on  each 
side  at  the  base,  and  the  same  in 
height;  this  last  measured  no  doubt 
not  vertically,  but  along  the  sloping 
Bide.  Diodorus  makes  it  7  plethra 
(700  ft.)  in  length,  and  6  (600  ft.)  in 
height.  Pliny  gives  the  length  at 
S83  ft.  Nine  modem  writers  have 
equally  varied  itt  their  calculations. 
The  following  is  the  result  of  the  two 
most  carefld  modern  ineaaurements : — 
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Sir  G.  Wilkinson. 

Former  length  of  each  side  when  entire  .         756  ft. 

Present  length 732  ft 

Former  perpendicular  height 480  ft.  9  in. 

Present  ditto  460  ft. 

Former  area. 671,536  sq.ft. 

Present  area 535,824  sq.  ft. 


Col.  H.  Vtsb. 

764  ft. 

746  fU 

4R0  ft.  9  in. 

450  ft.  9  in. 
13  ac.  I  rd.  22  ps. 
12  ac.  3  rds.  3  ps. 


The  space  covered  by  this  pyramid 
is  said  to  equal  the  area  of  Lincoln*s 
Inn  Fields;  and  its  solid  contents 
liave  been  calculated  at  85,000,000 
cubic  ft.  It  may  be  interesting  to 
compare  its  height  with  that  of  other 
well-known  edifices.  The  tower  of 
Strasburg  Cathedral,  the  highest  in 
Europe,  is  461  ft.  high.  The  dome 
of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  429  ft.  high. 
The  dome  of  St.  PauFs,  London,  404  ft. 
high. 

Having  now  given  the  history,  and 
describee!  the  exterior,  of  the  Great 
Pyramid,  the  next  thing  is  to  accom- 
plish the  task,  which  most  travellers 
think  it  necessary  to  set  themselves,  of 
getting  to  the  top  of  it.  The  ascent  is 
usually  made  from  the  N.E.  comer, 
near  the  chalet  which  was  built  bv  the 
Khedive  for  the  visit  of  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales  in  1868.  Some  pro- 
nounce the  getting  to  the  top  to  be  a 
very  fatiguing  business,  while  others 
declare  that  it  is  the  easiest  thing 
possible.  Some  speak  of  the  giddiness 
they  experienced*  and  others  affirm 
that  the  weakest  head  has  nothing  to 
fear.  The  truth  may  be  said  to  lie 
between  these  two  extremes,  at  least 
for  those  who  are  neither  very  old  nor 
very  young,  very  strong-headed  nor 
very  subject  to  vertige:  the  not  alto- 
gether inactive  may  find  it  a  little 
fatiguing;  and  heads  that  are  un- 
accustomed to  going  aloft,  either  on 
rigging  or  Alps,  may  feel  a  little 
dizzy.  The  following  account  gives  a 
good  idea  of  the  ascent.  If  the  tra- 
veller has  nerve  and  determination 
enough,  he  should  insist  on  no  Arabs 
accompanjring  him  but  those  who  have 
Ixien  told  oflf  for  the  job. 

**  On  looking  up,  it  was  not  the 
magnitude  of  the  pyramids  which 
made  me  think  it  scarcely  possible 
to  achieve  the  ascent,  but  the  unre- 
lieved succession,  almost  infinite,  of 
bright  yellow  steps,  a  most  fatiguing 


image.  Three  strong  and  respectable- 
looking  Arabs  now  took  me  in  charge. 
One  of  them,  seeing  me  pinning  up 
my  gown  in  front  that  I  might  not 
stumble  over,  gave  me  his  services  as 
lady's-maid.  He  tied  up  my  gown  all 
round,  and  tied  it  in  a  most  squeezing 
knot,  which  lasted  all  through  the 
enterprise.  We  set  out  from  the  N.E. 
corner.  By  far  the  most  formidable 
part  of  the  ascent  was  the  first  6  or  8 
blocks.  If  it  went  on  to  the  top  thus 
broken  and  precipitous,  the  ascent 
would,  I  felt,  be  impossible.  Already 
it  was  disagreeable  to  look  down,  and 
I  was  much  out  of  breath.  One  of  my 
Arabs  carried  a  substantial  camp-stool, 
which  had  been  given  me  in  London, 
with  a  view  to  this  very  adventure — 
that  it  might  divide  the  higher  steps, 
some  of  which,  being  4  ft.  high,  seem 
impracticable  enough  beforehand.  But 
I  found  it  better  to  trust  to  the  strong 
and  steady  lifting  of  the  Arabs  in  such 
places,  and,  above  everything,  not  to 
stop  at  all,  if  possible ;  or,  if  one  must 
stop  for  breath,  to  stand  with  one's 
face  to  the  pyramid.  I  am  sure  the 
guides  are  right  in  taking  people 
quickly.  The  height  is  not  so  great, 
in  itself:  it  is  the  way  in  which  it  is 
reached  that  is  trying  to  look  back 
upon,  it  is  trying  to  some  heads  to 
sit  on  a  narrow  ledge,  and  see  a  daz- 
zling succession  of  such  ledges  for  200 
or  300  ft.  below ;  and  then  a  crowd  of 
diminutive  people  looking  up  to  see 
whether  one  is  coming  bobbing  down 
all  that  vast  staircase.  I  stopped  for 
a  few  seconds  2  or  8  times  at  good 
broad  comers  or  ledges.  When  I  left 
the  angle,  and  found  myself  ascending 
the  side,  the  chief  difficulty  was  over ; 
and  I  cannot  say  that  the  fatigue  was 
at  all  formidable.  The  greater  part 
of  one's  weight  is  lifted  by  the  Arabs 
at  each  arm ;  and  when  one  comes  to 
a  4  ft.  step,  or  broken  ledge,  there  is  a 
third  Arab  behind.    When  we  arrived 


Egifpt. 

at  a  sort  of  recess,  broken  in  the  angle, 
my  guides  sported  two  of  their  English 
T?ords,  crying  out,  *Half  vay'  with 
great  glee.  The  last  half  was  easier 
than  the  first.  I  felt,  what  proved  to 
be  true,  that  both  must  be  easier  than 
the  coming  down." — H.  Martineau. 

At  the  top  there  is  a  space  about 
30  ft  square.  "  I  was  agreeably  sur- 
prised "  says  the  writer  last  quoted, 
**to  find  at  the  top,  besides  blocks 
standing  up  which  gave  us  some  shade, 
a  roomy  and  even  platform,  where  we 
might  sit  and  write,  and  gaze  abroad, 
and  enjoy  ourselves,  without  even  see- 
ing over  the  edge  unless  we  wished 
it."  The  view  from  the  summit  is  ex- 
tensive, and,  during  the  inundation, 
peculiarly  interesting  and  character- 
istic of  Kgypt.  The  canals  winding 
through  the  plain,  or  the  large  ex- 
panse of  water  when  the  Nile  is  at  its 
highest,  and  the  minarets  of  Cairo,  the 
citadel,  and  the  range  of  the  Mol^at- 
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tam  hUls  in  the  distance,  with  the 
quarries  of  Masarah,  whence  so  many 
of  the  blocks  used  for  building  the 
pyramids  were  taken,  are  interesting 
features  in  this  peculiar  landscape ; 
and  the  refreshing  appearance  of  the 
plain,  whether  covered  with  water  or 
with  its  green  vegetation,  are  striking 
contrasts  to  the  barren  desert  on  the 
W.  To  the  southward  are  the  pyra- 
mids of  Aboose^r,  Sak^^^urah,  and  Das- 
hdor ;  to  the  northward  the  heights  of 
Abooroash ;  and  a  little  to  the  E.  of 
N.  are  the  2  stone  bridges  built  by  the 
Arab  kinoes  of  Egypt,  which  some  sup- 
pose to  have  served  for  the  transport 
of  the  stones  from  the  pyramids  to 
Cairo. 

The  descent  is  generally  made  by 
the  same  way  as  the  ascent,  but  it  can 
be  made  down  the  8.W.  comer.  It 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  a  high 
wind  is  destructive  of  any  enjoyment 
to  be  gained  by  an  ascent  of  the  py- 


PLAN  OF  THE  GBEAT  PYRAJIID. 


A.  Pyramid  when  cased    and     g 

entire. 

B.  Pyramid  as  at  present. 

C.  Biise  of  Pyramid. 

D.  Natural  rock. 

a.  Entrance. 

b.  Descending  passage. 

c.  Horizontal  continuation  of  b. 

d.  Subtermnean  chamber. 

e.  Passage  out  of  (2. 
/.  Pit  dug  by  Col.  H.  Vyse. 


h. 


t. 

i. 

I. 

m. 
n. 


Grunite  bloclc  closing  upper  o. 

passage.  p. 

Passage  forced  by  Caliph  q. 

El  Mamoon. 

Ascending  gallery.  r. 

Mouth  of  well.  ft. 

Well.  t. 

Horizontal  gallery  leading  u. 

to  Qneen's  Chamber. 

Queen's  Chamber.  v. 
Great  Gallery. 


Vestibule. 
King's  Chamber. 
Sarcophagus     in     King' 

Chamber. 

Davidson's  Chamber. 
Wellington's  Chamber. 
Nelson's  Chamber. 
Lady  Arbuthnot's  Cham 

her. 
Campbell's  Chamber. 
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ramid,  aud  a  clear  day  is  necessary 
for  appreciating  the  view.  Before  mid- 
day is,  as  a  rule,  the  best  moment  for 
avoiding  the  wind  and  gaining  the 
view.  Sunrise  and  sunset  produce,  of 
course,  their  own  peculiar  effects ;  but, 
unless  preparations  are  made  for  en- 
camping,  they  involve  an  early  start 
and  a  late  return. 

Before  penetrating  to  the  interior  of 
the  Great  Pyramid,  it  will  be  well  to 
have  some  idea  of  those  internal  pecu- 
liarities which  distinguish  it  from  any 
other  specimen  of  pyramidal  construc- 
tion, and  which  chiefly  constitute  its 
claim,  according  to  Mr.  Piazzi  Smyth, 
and  writers  who  hold  his  views,  to  be 
considered  as  intended  for  some  higher 
purpose  than  that  of  holding  a  king's 
body.  As  has  been  said  in  the  re- 
marks on  pyramidal  structures  in  ge- 
neral, an  ordinary  pyramid  is  a  solid 
mass  of  stone,  erected  over  a  well  lead- 
ing to  a  sepulchral  chamber,  excavated 
in  the  solid  rock  which  forms  the 
platform  of  the  building.  This  cham- 
ber is  duly  in  its  place  in  the  Great 
Pyramid  (d),  and  is  mentioned  by  He- 
rodotus and  Pliny,  though  their  state- 
ments that  a  communication  existed 
with  the  Nile,  by  means  of  which 
water  was  introduced,  so  as  to  inundate 
the  sepulchral  chambers,  appears  to  be 
inaccurate,  as  the  bottom  of  the  cham- 
ber is  considerably  above  the  level  of 
the  high  Nile  at  the  present  time, 
and  must  have  been  still  more  so  in 
the  days  when  the  pyramid  was  built : 
moreover,  an  excavation,  36  ft.  in  depth, 
by  Col.  Howard  Vyse  (/),  sunk  dia- 
gonally in  the  sepulchral  chamber  {d), 
failed  to  reveal  any  signs  of  this  sub- 
terranean communication.  The  direct 
way  to  this  chamber  is  by  a  passage 
306  ft.  long  (6),  leading  from  the 
main  entrance  of  the  pyramid,  and  it  is 
supposed  that  if  Herodotus,  Strabo, 
and  Pliny  were  ever  at  all  inside  the 
pyramid,  this  passage  and  well  were 
all  they  knew  of  its  interior. 

Of  the  entrance  itself  (a)  no  sign 
was  visible  in  the  smooth  aud 
polished  surface  of  the  pyramid's 
sides  as  they  presented  themselves 
to  the  traveUers  of  those  days;  and 
even  if,  which  is  not  at  all  certain, 


the  old  Egyptians  revealed  to  privi- 
leged strangers  the  secret  of  the  open- 
ing (Strabo  speaks  of  a  movaMe  stone), 
and  allowed  them  to  see  or  hear  of  the 
subterranean  chamber,  no  hint  was 
given  of  tiiere  being  anything  else 
hidden  within  that  enormous  mass ; 
nor  did  anything  in  that  long  passage 
suggest  to  the  most  inquisitive  eye  the 
possibility  of  other  passages  and  other 
chambers.  And  inviolable  the  secret 
remained  for  5000  years  or  so  till  the 
year  a.d.  820,  when,  according  to  Arab 
writers,  it  was  violently  brought  to  light 
by  the  Caliph  El  Mamoon,  son  of  Ha- 
roon  er  Rasheed.  Tradition,  and  the 
romancing  story-tellers  of  the  day,  de- 
clared that  the  pyramids  had  been 
built  by  "  Saurid  ebu  Salnook,  a  kin.jjj 
of  Egypt,  who  lived  before  the  flood,** 
who  had  placed  in  them  all  kinds  of 
treasures,  including  a  "  cock  made  of 
precious  stones,*'  and  "a  quantity  of 
gold  coins  put  up  in  columns,  every 
piece  of  which  was  the  weight  of  1000 
dinars.*'  Incited  by  these  stories,  the 
caliph  ordered  the  engineers  of  the 
day  to  discover  the  entrance,  and  open 
the  pyramid.  In  order  more  effectu- 
ally to  deceive  those  who  should  at- 
tempt to  violate  the  tomb,  the  Ejryp- 
tians  had  placed  the  passage  23  ft. 
from  the  centre.  The  workmen  of  the 
caliph  commenced,  as  was  natural 
enough,  and  as  the  Egyptians  foresaw, 
in  the  centre  of  the  6ice,  and  with  iron, 
fire,  and  vinegar,  quarried  their  way 
through  the  solid  masonry.  The  la- 
bour must  have  been  excessive ;  but, 
says  Mr.  Piazzi  Smyth,  from  whose 
graphic  account  we  will  now  borrow, 
**the  progress,  though  slow,  was  so 
persevering,  that  they  penetrated  at 
length  no  less  than  100  ft.  in  depth 
from  the  entrance.  After  that,  how- 
ever, they  were  beginning  to  despair  of 
tlie  hard  and  hitherto  fruitless  labour, 
and  to  remember  tales  of  an  old  king, 
who  had  found,  on  a  calculation,  that 
all  tlie  wealth  of  Egypt  in  his  time 
would  not  enable  him  to  destroy  one  of 
the  pyramids.  They  were  almost  be- 
coming rebellious,  when  one  day,  in  the 
midst  of  their  murmurings,  they  heard 
a  gi'cat  stone  fall  in  a  hollow  passage 
within  no  more  than  a  few  feet  of  them. 
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Energetically  they  pushed  on  after 
that ;  hammers,  and  fire,  and  vinegar 
being  employed  again,  until  they 
reached  the  hollow  way,  *  exceeding 
dark,  dreadful  to  look  at,  and  difficult 
to  pass,'  they  said  at  first,  where  the 
sound  had  occurred.  A  large,  angular- 
fitting  stone  that  had  made  for  ages  a 
smooth  and  polished  portion  of  the 
ceiling  of  the  lonely  and  narrow  pas- 
sage, uudistinguisbable  from  any  other 
part  of  its  course,  had  now  dropped  on 
the  floor  before  their  eyes,  and  revealed 
that  there  was  at  that  point  a  passage 
beyond  and  above,  ascending  out  of 
this  descending  one.  But  that  ascend- 
ing passage  was  closed  by  a  granite 
portcullis  Xg) :  not  built  in  or  built  up, 
as  if  never  intended  to  be  entered,  but 
merely  left  portcullis  down:  a  port- 
cullis of  finished  workmanship,  and 
intended  to  be  raised  in  its  r^ular 
grooves  when  the  proper  time  and 
right  man  should  have  arrived.  Mean- 
while it  was  of  most  portentous  weight, 
and  the  crew  who  had  gathered  about 
it  were  decidedly  not  the  right  men. 
Accordingly,  unable  to  lift  the  true 
gate,  they  broke  in  sideways  and  round 
about  through  the  smaller  masonry  (/i), 
and  so  up  again  into  the  ascending 
passage^i),  at  a  point  past  the  obstruc- 
tion. On  they  rushed,  that  lawless 
crowd,  thirsting  for  the  promised 
wealth.  Up  no  less  than  1 00  ft.  of  the 
steep  incline,  crouched  hands  and  knees 
and  chin  together,  through  a  passage  of 
royally-polished  marble,  but  only  14  in. 
in  height  or  breadth,  they  had  pain- 
fully to  crawl,  with  their  torches  burn- 
ing too.  Then  suddenly  they  emerge 
into  a  tall  gallery  (w)  in  front  of  them. 
On  the  level  another  low  passage  (Z), 
leading,  to  an  inconsiderable  room  (m) ; 
on  the  rt.  a  black,  ominous-looking 
weirs  mouth  (J);  and  onwards  and 
above  them  a  continuation  of  the  glo- 
rious gallery  or  hall  leading  on  to  all 
the  treasures  of  the  earth.  Narrow, 
certainly,  was  the  way,  only  6  ft.  broad 
anywhere,  and  contracted  to  3  ft.  at 
the  floor,  but  rising  to  a  height  of  28  ft, 
almost  above  the  power  of  their  smoky 
lights  to  illuminate,  and  of  polished 
glistening  marble-like  Cyclopean  stone 
throughout.    That  must  surely  be  the 
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high-road  to  fortune  and  wealth.  Up 
and  up  its  receding  floor-line,  ascend- 
ing at  an  angle  of  26°,  they  had  to 
push  their  toilsome  way  for  150  ft. 
more;  then  an  obstructing  ledge  to 
climb  over,  then  a  low  doorway  in 
solid  granite  to  bow  below,  then  a 
hanging  portcullis  to  pass  under,  then 
another  doorway :  and  after  that  they 
leapt  without  further  let  or  hindrance 
at  once  into  the  grand  chamber  (|?), 
which  was  the  conclusion  of  every- 
thing :  the  chamber  to  which,  and  for 
which,  and  towards  which,  according 
to  every  subsequent  writer,  in  whatever 
other  theoretical  point  they  may  differ, 
the  whole  of  the  Great  Pyramid  was 
built" 

Access  was  thus  at  length  obtained 
to  the  place  of  the  wished-for  treasures, 
and  gi'eat  hopes  were  entertained,  say 
the  Arab  historians,  of  finding  a  rich 
reward  for  their  toil.  But  these  hopes 
were  doomed  to  end  in  disappointment. 
The  chamber  indeed  was  "a  right 
noble  apartment  ...  of  polished  gra- 
nite throughout;  in  blocks  squared 
and  true,  and  so  large,  that  8  floors 
it,  8  roofs  it,  8  flags  the  ends,  and  16 
the  sides;'  and  all  put  together  with 
such  exquisite  skill,  that  the  joints  are 
barely  discernible  to  the  closest  in- 
spection." But  all  there  was  in  it 
was  a  stone  chest  without  a  lid  (g). 
Clearly  the  pyramid  had  been  pre- 
viously entered  and  rifled,  and  the 
caliph  was  about  to  abandon  his  vain 
search,  when  the  people  began  to 
evince  their  discontent  and  to  censure 
his  ill-placed  avidity.  To  check  their 
murmurs,  he  had  recourse  to  artifice. 
He  secretly  ordered  a  large  sum  of 
money  to  be  conveyed  to,  and  buried 
in,  the  innermost  part  of  the  excavated 
passage;  and  the  subsequent  disco- 
very of  the  supposed  treasure,  which 
was  foimd  to  be  about  equal  to  what 
had  been  expended,  satisfied  tlie  people 
and  the  caliph  gratified  his  own  curi- 
osity at  the  expense  of  their  labour, 
their  money,  and  their  unsuspecting 
credulity.  Abd-el-H6km  says  that  a 
statue  resembling  a  man  was  found 
in  the  sarcophagus,  and  in  the  statue 
(muramy-case)  was  a  body,  with  a 
breastplate  of  gold  and  jewels,  bearing 
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characters  written  with  a  pen  which 
no  one  understood.  Others  mention 
an  emerald  vase  of  beautiful  work- 
manship. But  the  authority  of  Arab 
writers  is  not  always  to  be  relied  on ; 
and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
body  of  the  king  was  really  deposited 
in  the  sarcophagus.  Lord  Munster 
found  in  the  second  pyramid  the  bones 
of  an  ox,  which  he  brought  with  him 
to  England:  but  from  these  no  con- 
clusion can  be  drawn,  as  they  may 
]iave  been  taken  into  it  after  it  was 
opened,  either  by  men  or  wild  beasts ; 
neither  of  whom  were  aware  how  much 
they  might  puzzle  future  antiquaries 
with  speculations  about  the  bones  of 
Apis. 

That  both  the  pyramids  had  been 
opened  before  the  time  of  the  Arabs 
is  exceedingly  probable,  as  we  find 
the  Egyptians  themselves  had  in  many 
instances  plundered  the  tombs  of 
Thebes ;  and  the  fact  of  its  having  been 
closed  again  is  consistent  with  expe- 
rience in  other  places.  Belzoni's  tomb 
hsul  been  rifled  and  re-elosed,  and 
the  same  is  observed  in  many  Tlieban 
tombs,  when  discovered  by  modem 
excavators. 

The  forced  passage  of  the  Caliph 
could  once  be  followed  for  a  great  dis- 
tance from  the  point  where  the  upper 
and  lower  passages  join ;  but  it  is  now 
filled  with  stones,  brought  from  the 
excavations  in  the  pyramid.  The  Ca- 
liph's workmen  in  the  course  of  their 
labours  cleared  the  real  passage  to 
its  mouth,  being  more  convenient 
for  their  inness  and  egress  than  the 
rough  way  they  had  forced.  The  way 
thus  opened  by  £1  Mamoon  was  not 
again  closed,  and  people  continued  to 
go  in  and  out.  But  no  further  dis- 
coveries were  made  till  in  1763,  when 
Mr.  Davidson,  British  Consul  at  Al- 
giers, discoveried  another  room  over  the 
King's  Chamber.  This  was  followed  in 
1839  by  Col.  Howard  Vyse's  discovery 
of  four  other  chambers,  one  above 
another  over  Davidson's  chamber  (r), 
which  he  called  rci^pectively  Welling- 
ton's («),  Nelson's  (t),  Lady  Arbuth- 
not's  (u%  and  Campbell's  chamber  (»). 
No  more  hollow  spaces  have  since 
been   discovered,   though   many  ex- 


plorers, convinced  that  the  hollow- 
portion  of  the  pyramid  was  greatly 
out  of  proportion  to  its  solid  sul^anoe, 
have  restlessly  tried  in  every  direction 
in  the  hope  of  finding  something. 

Having  now  some  general  idea  of 
the  inside  of  the  Great  Pyramid  so 
far  as  it  is  known,  let  us  proceed  to 
the  north  side  on  which  the  entrance 
is  situated,  and  mount  the  heap  of 
rubbish  and  stones  that  have  accumu- 
lated below  the  opening,  (retting  in- 
side the  pyramid  is  not  a  very  pleasant 
operation,  and,  on  the  whole,  it  is 
perhaps  more  fatiguing  than  going  to 
the  top ;  the  close  air,  the  scrambling, 
and  the  dust  all  contribute  to  make  it 
disagreeable.  Nervous  ladies  had  cer- 
tainly better  not  attempt  it.  Miss 
Martineau  says :  ^*  To  the  tranquil 
the  inside  of  the  pyramid  is  sufficiently 
airy  and  cool  for  the  need  of  the  hour. 
But  it  is  a  dreadful  place  in  which  to 
be  seized  with  a  panic,  and  no  woman 
should  go  who  cannot  trust  herself  to 
put  down  panic  by  reason.  There  is 
absolutely  nothing  to  fear  but  from 
oneself;  no  danger  of  bad  faUs,  or  of 
going  astray,  or  of  being  stifled.  The 
passages  are  slippery:  but  there  are 
plenty  of  notches ;  and  a  fall  could 
hardly  be  dangerous — unless  at  one 
place — ^the  entrance  upon  the  passage 
to  the  King's  Chamber  .  .  .  The  one 
danger  is  from  the  impression  upon 
the  senses  of  the  solidity  and  vastness 
of  the  stone  structure  in  such  dark- 
ness." Nails  in  the  shoes  are  as  bad 
for  going  inside  the  pyramid  as  they 
are  good  for  going  up  it :  slippers  give 
the  best  foothold  in  the  slippery  parts. 
As  has  been  advised  in  the  Preli- 
minary Eemarks,  magnesium  wire 
should  be  taken  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  the  King's  Chamber  to  advan- 
tage, and  each  person  would  do  well 
to  have  a  cnndle  to  themselves,  and 
matches  in  their  pocket :  there  will  be 
plenty  of  candidates  for  carrying  water, 
but  no  more  Arabs  than  is  absolutely 
necessary  should  be  allowed  to  enter, 
as  they  only  add  to  the  dust  and  heat, 
and  seem  to  think  that  the  more  noise 
they  make  the  greater  will  be  the  im- 
pression of  awe  made  on  the  mind  of 
the  visitor. 
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The  entrance  (a)  is,  as    has  been 
said,  like  that  of  all  other  pyramids, 
on  the  northern  face,  about  23  ft.  from 
the  true  centre,  and  45  ft.  from  the 
ground.  Over  it  is  a  block  of  immense 
size,  on  which  are  four  other  large 
blocks,  resting  against  each  other,  so 
as  to  form  a  pent-roof  arch,  and  so  serv- 
ing to  take  oflf  the  superincumbent 
weight  from  the  roof  of  the  passage. 
The  position  of  the  stones  in  the  body 
of  the  pyramid  is  horizontal,  but  at 
the  entrance  they  follow  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  passage,  which  is  an  angle 
of  26^  41'.    This  passage  (?>)  is  3  ft. 
5  in.  high  and  3  ft.  11  in.  wide,  and  is 
roofed  with  well-wrought  and  closely 
fitted  stones.    This  passage  contini^s 
in  the  same  incline  for  320  ft.,  and 
with  such  exactness  that  the  sky  is 
visible  from  the  farther  end.    It  then 
loms,  with  somewhat  smaller  dimen- 
sions, for  27  ft.  farther  in  a  horizontal 
direction,  and  ends  in  a  subterranean 
chamber  (d)j  already  spoken  of  as  the 
sepulchral  chamber   common    to    all 
pyramids.  Tljis  chamber  is  46  ft^  long, 
27  ft.  broad,  and  11  ft.  6  in.  high,  and 
the  roof  of  it  is  more  than  90  ft.  from 
the  base  of  the  pyramid.    It  has  been 
left  in  a  rough  and  unfinished  state. 
Into  here,  if  anywhere,    must  have 
flowed  the  water  of  the  Nile  through 
the  canal  mentioned    by  Herodotus, 
but  though  Col.  H.  Vyse  excavated 
36  ft.  down,  he  discovered  no  signs  of 
it.    From  the  S.  side  of  the  chamber 
issues  a  narrow  passage  53  ft.  long, 
ending  abruptly  in  nothing. 

All  this,  however,  is  seldom  seen  by 
the  ordinary  visitor.  We  return  to  join 
him  at  a  point  in  the  descending  pass- 
age 63  ft.  from  the  entrance.  Here  is 
seen  the  end  of  a  granite  block  (g),  once 
carefully  connected  by  a  triangular 
piece  of  stone  fitfing  into  the  roof  of 
the  passage,  and  secured  in  that  po- 
sition by  an  iron  cramp  on  either  side. 
It  was  probably  the  falling  of  this 
stone  which  revealed  to  the  workmen 
of  El  Mamoon  the  existence  of  the 
entrance  passage.  But  as  they  were 
unable  to  remove  the  granite  block  it 
had  concealed,  this  block  still  remains 
in  its  original  place ;  and  in  order  to 
Avoid  ana  pass  above  it,  you  turn  to 


the  right  by  the  forced  passage  (K) 
that  these  workmen  made,  and  after 
climbing  a  few  rough  steps  find  your- 
self at  the  upper  extremity  of  the 
block,  and  in  another  passage  (0*  the 
entrance    to    which    this    block  had 
sealed.    This  upper  passage  continues 
ascending  at  nearly  the  same  angle  as 
the  lower  one  for  125  ft.,  until  what  is 
called  the  Great  Gallery  («)  is  reached. 
At  this  point  a  horizontal  passage 
(Z)  branches  off,  110  ft.  long,  leading 
to  what  is  called  the  Queen's  Cham- 
ber (m).    Near  the  end  of  this  passage, 
not  far  from  the  chamber,  there  is  the 
descent  of  a  step,  after  which  the  pas- 
sage  becomes  higher.    The  Queen's 
Chamber  is  18  ft.  9  in.  long.  17  ft. 
broad,  and  20  ft.  high  in  the  centre. 
It  is  roofed  with  blocks  of  stone  rest- 
ing against  one  another,  in  the  man- 
ner of  a  pent-house,  like  those  over  the 
entrance  of  the  pyramid ;  and  in  order 
to  give  them  strength  they  have  been 
carried  a  long  way  into  the  masonry. 
The  stones  in  the  side-walls  are  ad- 
mirably fitted  together,  so  that  the 
joints  can  scarcely  be  traced ;  and  an 
incrustation  of  salt  has  tended  to  give 
them  the  appearance  of  having  been 
hewn  in  the  solid  rock.    On  the  E. 
side,  a  short  way  from  the  door,  is  a 
sort   of  niche  or  recess,  built  with 
stones  projecting  one  beyond  the  other. 
The  object  of  this  niche  is  not  known ; 
the  Arabs,  probably  in  the  Iiope  of 
finding  treasure,  have  broken  into  the 
masonry  at  the  back  for  some  distance. 
An  excavation  in  the  fioor  by  Sir  G, 
Wilkinson  revealed  no  signs  of  a  se- 
pulchral pit.    This  chamber  is  67  ft. 
above  the  base  of  the  pyramid,  407  ft. 
below  the  original  summit,  and  71  ft. 
below  the  King's  Chamber.    Accord- 
ing to  Col.  H.  Vyse,  Sir  G.  Wilkinson, 
and  others,  it  stands  immediately  under 
the  apex  of  the  pyramid. 
.  Beturning  to  the  commencement  of 
the  horizontel  passage,  immediately  on 
the  right  of  the  Great  Gallery,  is  the 
mouth  of  an  opening,  commonly  called 
the  well  (j,  Is).    It  is  a  passage  partly 
vertical,  partly  slanting  and  irregular, 
which  leads  down  into  the  descending 
passage  from  the  entrance  to  the  sub- 
terranean cavern.    It  is  191  ft.  deep, 
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and  2  ft.  4  in.  square.  This  well  is  cut 
through  the  masonry,  which  evidently 
proves  that  it  was  an  afterthought,  and 
was  probably  made  for  the  purpose 
of  affording  a  means  of  communication 
after  the  closing  of  the  upper  passage 
with  the  block  of  granite  above  men- 
tioned. The  workmen  having  by  it 
reached  tlie  lower  passage  could  ascend 
to  the  entrance.  The  Great  Gallery 
continues  to  ascend  at  the  same  angle 
as  the  passage  of  which  it  is  a  con- 
tinuation. It  is  151  ft.  long,  28  ft. 
high,  and  nearly  7  ft.  wide,  but  this 
width  is  reduced  one-half  by  a  stone 
ramp  on  each  side  20  in.  wide  and 
2  ft.  high.  Notches  are  cut  in  the 
floor  at  intervals,  which  are  supposed 
to  have  some  connexion  with  the  ma- 
chinery by  which  the  sarcophagus  in 
the  King's  Chamber  was  raised ;  as  it 
is  they  serve  as  welcome  footliolds  on 
the  slippery  surface  of  the  smooth  and 
polished  stone.  There  are  8  courses 
of  stone  in  the  side  walls,  which  pro- 
ject one  over  the  other,  so  giving  the 
gallery  the  appearance  of  being  arched. 
At  the  end  of  the  Great  Gallery  is  an 
ascending  step  into  a  vestibule  (o),  for- 
merly closed  according  to  some  authors 
with  4  granite  portcullises,  sliding  in 
grooves  of  the  same  stone,  which  con- 
cealed and  stopped  the  entrance  to 
anything  beyond.  On  the  other  side 
of  these,  one  of  which  remains  in  its 
original  position,  is  a  short  passage 
leading  into  the  King's  Chamber  (p). 
This,  the  principal  apartment  of  the 
pyramid,  is  34  ft.  3  in.  long,  17  ft.  1  in. 
broad,  and  19  ft.  1  in.  high.  The 
floor  is  138  ft.  from  the  base  of  the 
pyramid,  and  its  position  is  not  exactly 
under  the  apex,  but  a  little  southward 
and  eastward  of  the  vertical  line.  The 
roof  is  flat,  and  formed  of  simple  blocks 
of  granite,  resting  on  the  side-walls, 
which  are  built  of  the  same  materials ; 
and  so  truly  and  beautifully  are  these  ' 
blocks  fitted  together  that  the  edge  of  | 
a  penknife  could  not  be  inserted  be-  | 
tween  them.  At  the  upper  end,  placed 
N.  and  S.,  is  the  sarcophagus  (q%  of 
red  granite  or  porphyry  like  the  blocks : 
*'  the  only  and  one  thing,'*  says  Sandys, 
*•  whicli  this  huge  mass  contained 
within  its  darksome  entrails."   It  is 


without  a  lid,  and  totally  devoid  of 
hieroglyphics  or  any  ornamental  carv- 
ing. The  measurements  given  of  it  by 
diflerent  authors  are  various.  Taking 
those  of  Col.  Howard*  Vyse,  we  find 
the  length  of  the  exterior  given  as 
90*5  in.,  the  breadth  39  in.,  and  the 
height  41  in.;  the  length  of  the  in- 
terior 78  in.,  the  breadth  26*5  in.,  and 
the  height  34*5  in.  On  being  struck, 
it  emits  a  very  fine  sound,  as  of  a 
deep-toned  bell;  but  the  foolishness 
of  travellers  in  endeavouring  to  verify 
this  assertion,  and  also  to  carry  oik 
pieces  of  the  stone,  will  end  in  re- 
ducing it  to  a  mere  fragment.  It 
is  such  a  bad  example,  too,  for  the 
^•abs,  who  want  no  encouragement  to 
the  wanton  destruction  of  relics  of  an- 
tiquity. The  object  of  this  stone  chest, 
in  which  most  Egyptologists  agree  to 
see  nothing  but  a  simple  sarcophagus, 
is  the  subject  of  much  ingenious  con- 
jecture on  the  part  of  a  few,  of  whose 
views  Mr.  Piazzi  Smyth  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  chief  exponent.  He  sees 
in  the  "  cofter,"  as  he  calls  it,  a  stand- 
ard measure  of  capacity  and  weight 
for  all  ages.  His  views,  which  are 
curious  if  not  conclusive,  on  this  and 
the  pyramids  generally,  will  be  found 
at  length  in  his  book,  *  Our  Inherit- 
ance in  the  Great  Pyramid.'  In  the 
side  walls  of  the  king's  chamber  are 
small  holes  or  tubes,  the  use  of  which 
perplexed  every  one  imtil  Colonel 
Howard  Vyse  ascertained  their  real 
use,  as  tubes  to  conduct  air  into  the 
interior  of  the  pyramid.  One  is  on  the 
N.,  and  the  other  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
chamber,  about  3  ft.  from  the  floor. 

Over  the  king's  chamber  is  another 
room  (r),  or  rather  entresol,  which,  like 
those  above  it,  was  evidently  intended 
to  protect  the  roof  -of  that  chamber 
from  the  pressure  of  the  mass  of 
masonry  above.  The  ascent  to  it  was 
by  means  of  small  holes  cut  into  the 
wall  at  the  S.E.  comer  of  the  great 
gallery,  at  the  top  of  which  was  the 
entrance  of  a  narrow  passage  leading 
into  it.  This  room  is  not  more  than 
3  ft.  6  in.  high ;  and  the  floor,  which 
is  the  upper  side  of  the  stones  forming 
the  roof  of  the  chamber  below,  is  very 
uneven.     Its   roof    also  consists   of 
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granite  blocks,  like  that  of  the  king's 
chamber,  and  serves  as  the  floor  of 
another  entresol  («) ;  above  which  are 
three  other  similar  low  rooms  (f,  m,  u,) 
the  uppermost  of  which  has  a  pent- 
roof,  made  of  blocks  placed  against 
each  other,  like  those  of  the  queen's 
chamber,  and  over  the  entrance  of  the 
pyramid. 

On  the  stones,  in  the  uppermost 
chamber,  were  found  some  hierogly- 
phics, painted  in  red  ochre,  presenting, 
besides  the  quariy  marks  of  the  work- 
men, the  Oval  of  King  Shoofoo 
(Cheops).  In  the  chamber  below  the 
upper  one  is  another  royal  oval  (a), 
which  may  be  a  variation  of 
the  first,  but  which  by  some 
has  been  taken  to  be  that 
of  another  king,  Noo  Shoo- 
foo, and  the  argument 
drawn  from  this  is  that 
the  two  were  brothers,  and 
shared  the  throne,  and  that 
the  so-called  queen's  cham- 
ber was  for  one,  and  the  king's  cham- 
ber for  the  other.  Their  names  are 
found  together  in  an  adjacent  tomb. 

It  may  seem  remarkable  that,  while 
the  roofs  of  these  chambers  are  smooth 
and  even,  the  floors  are  left  rough,  the 
inequalities  of  the  stones  in  some 
places  being  of  several  feet ;  but  this 
only  shows  that  they  were  not  intended 
for  any  use  beyond  that  of  relieving 
the  king's  chamber  from  the  superin- 
cumbent weight.  Towards  the  ends 
of  the  blocks  in  the  floor  of  the  upper- 
most room  are  small  square  holes,  the 
object  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine. They  are  probably  connected 
with  their  transport  from  the  quarry, 
or  their  elevation  to  their  present  posi- 
tion. • 

These  chambers  are  seldom  visited, 
the  ascent  without  a  ladder  being 
extremely  ditticult :  nor  is  there  any- 
thing to  make  it  worth  the  ordinary 
traveller's  whUe.  He  will  probably 
have  had  quite  enough  scrambling  and 
crawling  by  the  time  he  reaches  the 
king'schamber,  and  may  think  the  sight 
of  that  a  sufficient  reward  for  his  exer- 
tions. "  There  is  nothing  else  like  it," 
says  Miss  Martineau,  *•''  no  catacomb  or 
cavern  in  the  world ;,  there  never  was, 


and  surely  there  never  will  be  .  .  . 
the  symmetry  and  finish  so  deepen  tlio 
gloom  as  to  make  (it)  seem  like  a  fit 
prison-house  for  fallen  angels."  And 
very  like  fallen  angels  one  may  be  dis- 
posed to  think  the  attendant  Arabs 
as  they  shout,  and  hollow,  and  scream 
in  the  almost  black-darkness.  It  is 
with  a  feeling  of  relief,  as  of  a  task 
accomplished,  that  the  entrance  and 
daylight  are  once  more  reached.  Care 
should  be  taken  on  coming  out,  if  it  is 
evening,  or  the  wind  is  cool,  to  haVe 
some  warm  covering  to  put  on. 

The  Second  Pyramid.  Herodotus 
writes  thus  of  this  pyramid,  which  stands 
about  500  ft.  to  the  S.W.  of  the  Great 
Pyramid  :-—**  Cheops,  having  reigned 
50  years,  died,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  brother  Cephren,  who  followed  the 
example  of  his  predecessor.  Among 
otlier  monuments  he  also  built  a  pyra- 
mid, but  much  less  in  size  than  that 
of  (3heops.  I  measured  them  both. 
It  has  neither  underground  chambers, 
nor  any  canal  flowing  into  it  from  the 
Nile,  like  the  other,  where  the  tomb  of 
its  founder  is  placed  in.  an  island  sur- 
rounded by  water.  The  lowest  tier 
of  this  pyramid  is  of  Ethiopian  stone 
of  various  colours  (granite).  It  is  40 
ft.  smaller  than  its  neighbour.  Both 
are  built  on  the  same  hill,  which  is 
about  100  ft.  high."  Diodorus  has  the 
following;  "On  the  death  of  this 
king,  his  brother  Cephern  succeeded 
to  the  throne,  and  reigned  56  years. 
Some  say  he  was  his  son,  by  name 
Chabryis,  and  not  his  brother.  All, 
however,  agree  that  on  his  accession, 
wishing  to  emulate  his  predecessor,  he 
built  the  second  pyramid,  similar  .to 
tiie  other  in  its  style  of  building,  but 
far  inferior  in  size,  each  face  being 
only  one  stade  in  length  at  its  base. 
On  the  larger  one  is  inscribed  the  sum 
spent  in  herbs  and  esculent  roots  for 
the  workmen,  amounting  to  upwards 
of  1600  talents.  The  smaller  one  has 
no  inscription,  but  on  one  side  steps 
are  cut  to  ascend  it." 

The  Cephren  of  Herodotus  is  now 
considered  to  be  the  Shafra  of  the 
monuments ;  his  name  is  not  found  on 
any  stone   in    this    pyramid,  but  it 
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occurs  in  many  tombs  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  the  magnificent  statue 
of    him,    found    with    eight    other 
smaller  ones  by  M.  Mariette  in  the 
granite    and    alabaster    temple    near 
the  Sphinx,  proves  the  high  state  of 
civilisation  at  which  the  Egyptians 
hfld  already  arrived ;  while  the  hiero-  ^ 
glyphics  it  bears  are  a  sufficient  proof, ' 
were    any  further    needed,  that   the 
builders  of  the  Pyramids  were  acquain- ' 
ted  with  the  art  of  writing.  According  \ 


to  the  Tablets  of  Abydos  and  Sa^^ah, 
Shaira  was  not  the  immediate  suc- 
cessor of  Shoofoo,  one  Eling  Eatetfe, 
whose  reia:n  was  probably  of  short 
duration,  intervening. 

The  size  of  this  pyramid  is  not  much 
inferior  to  that  of  the  Great  Pyramid, 
and  the  fact  of  its  standing  on  higher 
ground  gives  it  the  appearance,  when 
seen  from  certain  positions,  of  greater 
height.  The  following  are  the  dimen- 
sions given  respectively  by 


Col.  H.  Vyse. 

Former  length  of  base 707  ft.  9  in. 

Present  length  of  t»se 690  ft.  9  in. 

Former  height 454  ft.  3  in. 

Present  height 447  ft.  6  in. 

Former  area 11  ac.  1  rd.  3R  ps. 

Present  area 10  ac.  3  ids.  30  ps. 


Sib  G.  Wilkihsox. 

690  ft. 
463  ft 
446  ft.  9  in. 


The  number  of  granite  blocks  lying 
about  prove  the  correctness  of  Hero- 
dotus's  assertion  that  the  lowest  tier 
was  of ''  variegated  Ethiopic  stone  "  on 
the  outside.  The  remainder  was  buUt, 
like  the  Great  Pyramid,  partly  of  the 
nummullte  rock  from  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  partly  of  stone  from  the 
other  side  of  the  river ;  but  the  stones 
have  been  less  carefully  selected,  and 
the  spaces  in  some  parts  of  the  interior 
appear  to  have  been  filled  an  with 
rubble.  Like  the  6^reat  Pyramid,  this 
one  also  formerly  presentea  a  smooth 
and  polished  surface.  Some  of  the 
casing,  indeed^  still  remains  for  about 
130  or  150  ft.  from  the  top.  Except 
for  the  purpose  of  examining  this, 
casing,  there  is  no  object  in  mounting, 
to  the  summit,  and  the  ascent  is  rather 
difficult,  not  to  say  dangerous,  as  the 
casing  considerably  projects  beyond 
and  overhangd  the  part  below.  In  the 
smpoth  pfiu't  there  are  holes  cut  to 
serve  as  steps.  It  is  a  favourite  amuse- 
ment with  some  travellers,  when  at  the 
top  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  to  give  an 
Arab  a  small  backsheesh  to  run  to  the 
bottom,  then  across  the  intervening 
ground,  and  up  to  the  top  of  the 
Second  Pyramid,  over  the  smooth 
space,  in  less  than  ten  minutes.  Ac- 
cording to  the  account  of  ancient 
writers,  the  people  of  the  neighbouring 
village  of  Busiris  were  wont  to  practise 
the  same  feat  for  a  similar  considera- 
tion. 


This  pyramid  has  two  entrances,  one 
at  about  the  same  relative  height  as 
that  of  the  greait  pyramid,  and  the 
other  in  the  pavement  at  the  base. 
Both  descend  at  the  same  angle  for 
over  100  ft.  At  this  point  they  are 
closed  by  a  granite  portcullis.  The 
lower  one  then  becomes  horizontal, 
and  passes  over  an  excavated  chamber 
34  ft.  long  10  ft.  broad,  and  8  ft.  high. 
Soon  after  it  begins  to  ascend,  and 
joins  the  upper  passage,  which  beyond 
the  portcullis  also  becomes  horizontal, 
and  proceeding  on  ends  in  a  chamber 
46  ft.  long,  16  ft.  broad,  and  22  ft. 
high,  called  after  the  name  of  its  re- 
discoverer,  Belzoni's  Chamber.  He  re- 
opened this  pyramid  in  1816.  In  the 
chamber  is  a  sarcophagus  of  red 
granite  sunk  in  the  floor,  rather  larger 
than  that  in  the  Great  Pyramid,  and 
like  it,  without  sculpture  or  hiero- 
glyphics. It  contained,  when  found 
by  Belzoni,  the  bones  of  an  ox.  From 
an  Arabic  inscription  in  this  chamber, 
it  appeared  that  the  pyramid  had  been 
already  opened  either  by  Sultan  Ali 
Mohammed  or  Sultan  el  Azeez  0th- 
man,  translators  differing  in  their 
versions. 

An  area  sunk  in  the  rock  runs  i-ound 
its  northern  and  western  face,  parallel 
with  the  pyramid,  distant  from  it  on 
the  N.  200,  and  on  the  W.  100  ft. 
The  object  of  thus  cutting  away  the 
rock  was  to  level  the  ground  for  the 
base  of  the  pyramid,  the  hill  in  tliis 
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part  having  a  slight  fall  towards  the 
E.  and  S. ;  which  is  very  evident  from 
the  N.W.  comer  of  the  scarped  rock 
being  of  great  height,  32  ft.  6  in.,  and 
gradually  decreasing  to  its  southern 
and  eastern  extremities.  In  the  level 
surface  below  this  comer  the  rock  has 
been  cut  into  squares,  measuring  about 
9  ft.  each  way,  similar  to  those  at 
Tehneh  near  Minieh;  showing  the 
manner  in  which  the  blocks  were 
taken  out  to  form  this  hollow  space, 
and  to  contribute  at  the  same  time 
their  small  share  towards  the  con- 
struction of  the  pyramid.  On  the  face 
of  the  rock  on  the  W.  and  N.  sides  are 
two  inscriptions  in  hierogl3rphics.  One 
contains  the  name  of  Barneses  the 
Great,  and  of  an  individual  who  held 
the  office  of  superintendent  of  certain 
functionaries  supposed  to  be  attached 
to  the  king,  and  officiating  at  Heliopo- 
lis.  The  inscription  is  in  intaglio,  and 
of  much  more  modem  style  than  the 
hieroglyphics  in  the  neighbouring 
tombs;  which  would  suffice  to  show, 
if  other  evidence  were  wanting,  how 
much  older  the^tter,  and  consequently 
the  pyramids  themselves,  are  than  this 
king. 

About  5M70  ft.  to  the  E.  of  this 
pyramid  ^e  the  ruins  of  a  building 
(U),  which  was  probably  the  temple 
dedicateid  to  king  Oephren,  here  wor- 
shipped in  front  of  his  tomb  as  a  god. 

g.  The  Third  Pyramid.  The  story 
of  thj£  pyramid  is  variously  told. 

fter  Cephren,"  says  Herodotus, 
••  MJrcerinus,  the  son  of  Cheops,  ac- 
corcjbng  to  the  statement  of  the  priests, 
asc  tended  the  throne.  He  also  built  a 
yiramid,  much  less  than  his  father's, 
img  20  ft.  smaller.  It  is  square: 
eareh  of  its  sides  is  3  plethra  long ;  and 
it  lis  made  half-way  up  of  Ethiopian 
Cgranite)  stone.  There  are  some 
Gireeks,"  he  says,  "  who  ascribe  it  to 
thtp  courtesan  Bhodopis,  but  they  are 
in  I  error,  and  do  not  appear  to  know 
whlo  she  was,  or  surely  they  would  not 
ha  ¥0  attributed  to  her  the  building  of 
a  pyramid,  which  must  have  cost 
thousands  and  thousands  of  talents. 
BesMdes,  Bhodopis  did  not  live  in  the 
time\  of  Mycerinus,  but  of   Amosis, 


be 


many  years  after  the  kings  who  built 
these  monuments." 

The  account  of  Diodorus  is  some- 
what similar :  "  After  them  (Chembis 
and  Oephren)  came  Mycerinus,  or,  as 
some  call  him,  Mecherinus,  the  son  of 
the  founder  of  the  great  pyramid.  He 
built  the  third,  but  died  previous  to  its 
completion.  Each  side  was  made  3 
pletnra  long  at  the  base,  with  (a  casing 
of)  black  stone,  similar  to  that  called 
Thebaic,  as  far  a.s  the  fifteenth  tier, 
the  rest  being  completed  with  stone  of 
the  same  quedity  as  the  other  pyramids.* 
Though  inferior  in  size  to  the  others, 
it  is  superior  in  its  style  of  building 
and  the  quality  of  the  stone.  On  the 
N.  side  IS  inscribed  the  name  of  its 
founder,  Mycerinus.  Some  think  it 
was  erected  as  a  tomb  for  Bhodopis  by 
certain  monarchs  who  had  loved  her." 

Strabo  repeats,  with  variations,  the 
fable  rejected  by  Herodotus: — **At 
some  distance,  on  a  more  elevated  part 
of  the  hill  is  the  third,  smaller  than 
the  other  two,  but  built  in  a  more 
costly  manner.  From  the  base  to  about 
the  middle  it  is  of  black  stone,  of  which 
they  make  mortars,  brought  from  the 
mountains  of  Ethiopia ;  and  this  being 
hard  and  difficult  to  work  rendered  its 
construction  more  expensive.  It  is 
said  to  be  the  tomb  of  a  courtesan, 
built  by  her  lovers,  whom  Sappho  the 
poetess  c€dls  Doricha,  the  friend  of  her 
brother  Gharaxus,  at  the  time  that  he 
traded  in  wine  to  Naucratis.  Others 
call  her  Bhodope,  and  relate  a  story 
that,  when  she  was  bathing,  an  eagle 
carried  off  one  of  her  sandals,  and, 
having  flown  with  it  to  Memphis,  let 
it  fall  into  the  lap  of  the  king  as  he  sat 
in  judgment.  Struck  by  this  singular 
occurrence  and  the  beauty  of  the. 
sandal,  the  king  sent  to  every  part  of 
the  country  to  inquire  for  its  owner, 
and,  having  found  her  at  Naucratis, 
he  made  her  his  queen,  and  buried  her 
at  her  death  in  this  sepulchre." 

Pliny  says,  **  The  third  pyramid  is 
less  than  the  other  two,  but  much  more 
elegant,  being  of  Ethiopian  stone,  and 
measures  363  ft.  between  the  comers." 
Manetho,  according  to  Eusebius  and 
Africanus,  says  that  it  was  built  by 
Nitocris,  the  last  sovereign  of  the  sixth 
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dynasty.  The  question  as  to  who  was 
the  founder  of  this  pyramid  is  con- 
•^  sidercd  to  have 
\    \  been    settled    by 


I 


U  U  U    y   *^®  discovery,  by 
-  ^    Col.  H.  Vyse.  of  a 

wooden  mummy  case,  now  in  the 
British  Museum,  with  the  oval  of  King 
Menkera,  or  Menkeoora  (a),  the  Men- 


cheres  of  Manetho.  As,  however, 
there  is  evidence  of  its  having  been 
enlarged,  it  is  not  impossible  that  the 
addition  to  its  size  may  have  been 
made  by  Nitocris. 

The  dimensions  of  this  pyramid  aj-o 
much  less  than  those  of  the  two 
others. 


Col.  H.  VysE. 

Former  base 364  ft  6  in. 

Present  base 

Former  height 208  ft. 

Present  height 203  ft. 

Extent  of  area 2  ac.  3  rds.  21  ps. 

Angle  of  casing 51° 


Silt  G.  WlLKIKWN. 
333  ft. 
203  ft  7  in. 


The  casing  of  granite  mentioned  by 
all  writers,  still  covers  it  to  a  height 
of  36  ft.  9  in.  on  the  W.  side,  and  25 
ft.  10  in.  on  the  N.  From  the  colour  of 
the  granite,  this  pyramid  has  been 
crtlled  by  Arab'writers  the  Red  Pyramid. 
The  stones  of  the  casing  have  bevelled 
edges ;  a  style  of  masonry  common  in 
Syria,  Greece,  and  Rome;  but  round 
the  entrance  their  surfaces  are  smooth, 
and  of  a  lower  level  than  the  rest,  as  if 
something  had  been  let  into  that  de- 
pressed part.  Here  perhaps  were  the 
hieroglyphics  containing  the  name  of 
Myoerinus,  mentioned  by  Diodorus. 

This  pyramid  shows  the  mode,  al- 
ready explained,  of  constructing  these 
monuments  (not  perceived  in  any  of 
the  other  two),  in  almost  perpendicular 
degrees  or  stories,  to  which  a  sloping 
face  has  been  afterwards  added.  For 
it  has  been  conjectured  by  Dr.  Lepsius 
and  Mr.  Wild,  and  doubtless  with  i-ea- 
son,  that  all  the  pyramids  were  built  in 
this  manner,  and  that  the  statement  of 
Herodotus,  "that  they  finished  them 
from  the  top,"  is  explained  by  their 
first  filling  up  the  triangular  spaces  of 
the  uppermost  degree.  It  is,  however, 
true  tnat  at  the  pyramids,  as  in  other 
Egyptian  buildings,  the  stones  were 
jiut  up  rough  and  afterwards  smoothed 
off  to  a  level  surface. 

With  the  exception  of  a  statement 
by  Edreesee  writing  in  1250  a.d.,  to 
the  effect  that  "  the  Red  Pyramid  had 
been  opened  a  few  years  before,"  no 
tradition  existed  of  any  attempt  to 
open  this  pyramid,  nor  was  there  any 
sign  of  an  entrance.    One  or  two  un- 


successful efforts  to  force  an  opening 
were  made  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  but  they  only  resulted  in 
making  a  hole  in  the  north  face  and 
throwing  down  numerous  stones,  which 
encumbered  the  spot  where  the  real  en- 
trance was.  The  right  entrance  was 
successfully  discovered  by  Caviglia, 
and  the  operations  begun  by  him  were 
concluded  by  Col.  H.  Vyse,  who  found 
that,  like  the  others,  this  pyramid  had 
been  already  opened  aad  rifled.  The 
entrance  as  usual  is  on  u^e  north  side, 
about  13  ft.  from  the  biwe.  Thence 
a  passage  descends  at  an  aic^le  of  26^ 
2'.  It  is  104  ft.  long,  28  of  Which  are 
lined  with  granite.  At  thA  end  is 
a  vestibule  with  sculptured  y)anels, 
beyond  which  are  granite  portcullises. 
A  horizontal  passage  now  lead\[  to  a 
chamber  46  ft.  long  and  12  ftroad, 
nearly  under  the  apex  of  the  pyrwnid. 
In  the  floor  is  a  depression,  perhaps 
meant  for  a  sarcophagus,  but  no  sngns 
of  one  was  found,  except  some  fragmcfcts 
of  granite.  From  this  chamber,  another 
passage,  entered  from  the  floor,  (de- 
scends into  a  second  sepulchral  chamlper 
lined  with  granite,  in  which  was  foupd 
a  basalt  sarcophagus,  without  inscriW 
tions,  but  sculptured  in  compartmenfs. 
Its  broken  lid  was  found  in  the  inclin^^d 
passage,  and  also  a  body,  now  in  tjpe 
British  Museum;  the  mummy  caiSe, 
mentioned  before,  was  found  in  t^o 
first  chamber.  The  sarcophagus  T^-as 
got  out,  and  sent  to  England,  out  l^o 
♦vessel  ctu-rying  it  foundered  at  sea. 
There  is  another  chamber  again  bellow 
this,  in  which  are  niches,  meant  p?/ob- 
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ably  for  the  reception  of  mummies. 
Betuming  to  the  chamber  first  reached, 
another  passage  is  seen  near. the  top  of 
the  north  side,  'which  leads  upwards 
towards  the  exterior,  but  ends  abruptly 
after  about  50  ft.  It  is  conjectured 
that  this  was  the  entrance  passage  to 
the  original  pyramid;  but  that,  when 
the  pyramid  was  enlarged,  this  entrance 
was  blocked  up  by  the  added  masonry, 
and  the  new  entrance  and  passage 
made  probably  from  within,  out- 
wards. 

The  site  on  which  this  pyramid 
stands  has  been  made  level  by  raising 
on  the  eastern  side  a  substructure,  10 
ft.  in  height,  composed  of  two  tiers  of 
immense  blocks. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Second  Pyra- 
mid, a  ruined  temple  (v)  stands  about 
40  ft.  from  the  E.  fetce  of  this  one,  in- 
tended for  the  woreMp  of  the  deified 
royal  occupant  of  the  tomb.  From  it 
leads  a  part  of  the  causeway  (l)  for 
bringing  stones  to  the  Third  Pyra- 
mid. 

Enclosing  this  group  of  monuments, 
and  the  3  small  pyramids  mentioned 
below,  is  an  enclosure  (w)  about  1200 
ft.  square,  formed  of  rough  stones 
heaped  on  each  other  in  the  form  of  a 
low  rude  wall.  Similar  heaps  of  stones 
occur  in  parallel  rows  to  the  northward 
of  it,  bounded  by  others  which  run 
parallel  to  the  western  face  of  the 
second  pyramid. 

h.  Other  8maU  Pyramids, 

To  the  E.  of  the  Great  Pyramid  are 
3  small  ones,  built  in  degrees  or  stages. 
The  centre  one  (d)  is  stated  by  Hero- 
dotus to  have  been  erected  by  the 
daughter  of  Cheops,  of  whom  he  re- 
lates a  ridiculous  story,  only  surpassed 
in  improbability  by  another  he  tells 
of  the  daughter  of  Bhampsinitus.  It 
is  122  ft.  square,  which  is  less  than 
the  measurement  given  by  the  histor- 
ian of  IJ  plethrum,  or  aoout  150  ft.: 
but  this  difference  may  be  accounted 
for  by  its  ruined  condition.  All  these 
have  descending  passages  leading  to  a 
subterranean  chamber,  but  nothing  has 
ever  been  found  in  any  of  them. 

Three  somewhat  smidler  pyramids 


(t),  again,  stand  to  the  S.  of  the  Third 
Pyramid.  They  also  each  have  a  pas- 
sage leading  to  a  chamber ;  and  in  the 
centre  one  is  the  name  of  the  king 
Mencheres  (or  Mycerinus),  painted  on 
a  stone  in  the  roof  of  its  chamber,  the 
same  that  occurs  on  the  wooden  coffin 
of  the  Third  Pyramid.  The  roof  is  flat, 
and  above  it  is  a  space  or  entresol,  as 
in  the  great  pyramid,  to  protect  it  &om 
the  pressure  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
building.  In  the  chamber  is  a  sarco- 
phagus of  granite,  without  hierogly- 
phics or  sculpture  of  any  kind.  The 
lid  had  been  forced  open  before  it  was 
found  by  Colonel  Yyse,  and  is  remark- 
able for  the  ingenious  contrivance  by 
which  it  was  fastened.  It  was  made 
to  slide  into  a  groove,  like  the  sliding 
lids  of  our  boxes ;  and  its  upper  rim 
(which  projected  on  all  sides  to  a  level 
with  the  four  outer  faces  of  the  sarco- 
phagus) was  furnished  with  a  small 
movable  pin,  that  fell  from  the  under 
part  of  it  into  a  corresponding  hole, 
and  thus  prevented  tiie  lid  being 
drawn  back. 

Of  the  remaining  two  pyramids,  one 
has  not  been  >  finished ;  but  in  the 
sepulchral  chamber  of  the  other  a 
sarcophagus  was  found  containing 
bones,  said  to  be  those  of  a  female. 

There  are  indications  of  the  exist- 
ence of  other  pyramidal  structures  in 
diiferent  parts  of  the  Necropolis. 

t.  The  Sphinx. — ^About  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  to  the  S.E.  of  the  Great 
Pyramid  is  the  Sphinx,  the  most  re- 
markable object,  next  to  the  Pyramids, 
exhibited  on  the  Geezeh  platform.  No 
mention  is  made  of  the  Sphinx  by  any 
author  or  traveUer  before  the  Iloman 
period ;  a  fact  which,  as  will  be  seen, 
goes  to  prove  the  fallacy  of  attempting 
to  arg^e  the  non-existence  of  ancient 
monuments  at  the  time  any  account 
of  the  country  was  written,  from  the 
circumstance  of  no  mention  of  such 
monument  being  made  in  that  his- 
tory ;  just  as,  e.g.,  some  people  have 
asserted  that  the  Pyramids  could  not 
have  been  built  when  Abraham  or  the 
Israelites  were  in  Egypt,  because  no 
mention  of  them  is  made  in  the  Bible. 
Negative  testimony  is  of  little  value  in 
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such  cases.  Pliny  gives  a  long  acconnt 
of  the  Sphinx,  and  says  that  thev 
supposed  it  in  his  time  to  be  the  tomb 
of  Amasis  of  the  XXYIth  dynasty. 
Till  quite  recently  most  Egyptologists 
were  inclined  to  recognise  in  it  the 
work  either  of  Thothmes  IV.  of  the 
XVIIIth  dynasty,  or  of  Ohephren  the 
builder  of  the  Second  Pyramid,  but 
the  researches  of  M.  Mariette  have 
proved  it  to  be  of  even  greater 
antiquity  than  the  Pyramids.  In 
the  museum  at  Cairo  is  a  stone 
found  by  him  in  a  ruined  building 
at  the  foot  of  the  southernmost  of 
the  three  small  pyramids  close  to 
the  Great  Pyramid.  It  appears  to 
have  formed  part  of  a  wall.  Among 
the  inscriptions  with  which  it  is 
covered  are  the  following,  thus  ren- 
dered by  M.  Mariette:  "The  liv- 
ing Horus,  the  .  .  .  .  ,  the  king  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  Shoofoo, 
during  his  lifetime,  has  cleaned  out 
the  temple  of  Isis,  raler  of  the  Pyra- 
mid, which  is  situated  at  the  spot 
where  is  the  Sphinx,  on  the  N.E.  side 
of  the  temple  of  Osiris,  Lord  of  Bosa- 
too.  He  has  built  his  Pyramid  where 
the  temple  of  this  goddess  is,  and  he 
has  also  built  the  Pyramid  of  the  prin- 
cess Heut-sen  where  this  temple  is. 

The    living  Horus,  the the 

king  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt, 
Shoofoo,  during  his  lifetime,  has  paid 
this  honour  to  his  mother  Isis,  the 
divine  mother  Athor  having  ordered 
him  to  have  it  graven  on  a  stone. 
And  he  has  renewed  (the  foundation) 
of  the  divine  offerings,  and  has  built 
for  them  his  temple  in  stone,  and  a 
SAcond  time  he  has  also  restored  the 
gods  (of  this  temple)  in  the  sanctuary." 
After  the  gods  referred  to  follow  re- 
presentations of  their  statues,  accom- 
panied by  descriptions  indicating  their 
size,  and  the  materials  of  which  .they 
should  be  made.  Among  them  figures 
the  Sphinx,  followed  by  this  inscrip- 
tion, *^The  place  of  the  Sphinx  of 
Hor-em-Khoo  is  to  the  south  of  the 
temple  of  Isis,  ruler  of  the  Pyramid, 
and  to  the  north  (of  the  temple),  of 
Osiris,  Lord  of  Bosatoo.  The  images 
of  the  god  of  Hor-em-Ehoo  are  in  ac- 


cordance with  the  regulations."  In 
the  words  of  M.  Mariette,  *4t  is  hardly 
necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  excep- 
tional importance  of  the  facts  which 
this  monument  of  the  Pyramids  re- 
veals to  us.  Whether  the  stone  be 
contemporaneous  with  Cheops  (a  fiact 
which  may  be  doubtful),  or  whether  it 
belongs  to  a  later  epoch,  it  is  none  the 
less  certain  that  Cheops  restored  a 
temple  already  existing,  secured  to  it 
the  revenues  arising  &om  the  sacred 
offerings,  and  renewed  the  statues  of 
gold,  silver,  bronze,  and  wood  which 
adorned  the  sanctuary.  This  shows 
us  to  what  a  degree  of  splendour 
Egyptian  civilisation,  even  at  that 
very  remote  age,  had  already  at- 
tained." And,  moreover,  it  proves,  as 
he  adds,  that  **  the  Sphinx  is  anterior 
to  Cheops,  since  it  figures  on  one  of 
the  monumente  which  he  restored." 

As  now  seen,  only  the  head, 
shoulders,  and  back  of  the  Sphinx  are 
visible,  the  rest  is  buried  in  sand; 
but  early  in  the  century  excavations 
made  by  Caviglia  revealed  the  com- 
plete form  and  arrangement  of  this 
remarkable  monument,  and  proved 
the  correctness  of  Pliny's  description, 
and  of  the  dimensions  given  by  him. 
Commencing  from  the  edge  of  the 
rock,  where  it  overhangs  the  plain,  a 
sloping  descent,  135  ft.  long,  cut  in 
the  rock,  led  to  a  flight  of  thirteen 
steps,  below  which  was  a  platform. 
Here  were  found  the  remains  of  two 
buildings,  one  apparently,  from,  the 
inscription,  erected  in  the  reign  of 
Septimius  Severus,  the  name  of  Oeta 
being  erased  as  on  the  triumphal  arch 
at  Bome.  From  this  platform  another 
flight  of  thirty  steps  led  to  a  paved 
dromos  inclosed  within  the  paws  of 
the  Sphinx.  "  This  gradual  approach, 
during  which  the  flgure  of  the  Sphinx 
was  kept  constantly  in  the  spectator's 
view,  rising  above  him  as  he  de- 
scended, was  well  adapted  to  heighten 
the  impression  made  by  ite  colossal 
size,  ite  posture  of  repose,  and  calm 
majestic  expression  of  countenance." — 
J.  Kenrick.  The  clearing  away  of 
the  sand  from  this  approach  was  a 
most  difficult  and  tedious  operation, 
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and  as  it  accumtilates  again  in  a  very 
short  time,  every  saccessive  attempt 
to  clear  the  space  again  requires  the 
same  labour  to  be  repeated.  This 
accumulation  of  sand  was  in  former 
times  prevented  by  crude  brick-walls, 
remains  of  which  are  still  visible ;  and 
it  is  probably  to  them  that  the  in- 
scription set  up  there  in  the  time  of 
'*  Antoninus  and  Verus"  alludes,  in 
noticing  the  restoration  of  the  walls. 

An  altar,  three  tablets,  a  lion,  and 
some  fragments  were  discovered  in  the 
space  between  the  paws;  but  no  en- 
trance could  be  found  in  that  part, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  interior  is 
of  solid  rock.  The  altar  stands  be- 
tween the  two  paws ;  and  shows,  from 
its  position,  that  sacrifices  were  per- 
formed before  the  sphinx,  and  that 
processions  took  place  along  the  sacred 
area,  which  extended  between  the 
forelegs  to  the  breast,  where  a  sort  of 
sanctuary  stood,  composed  of  three 
tablets.  One  of  these,  of  granite,  at- 
tached to  the  breast,  formed  the  end 
of  the  sanctuary ;  and  two  others,  one 
onHhe  rt.,  and  tiie  other  on  the  1.,  of 
limestone,  formed  the  two  sides.  The 
last  have  been  both  removed.  At  the 
entrance  of  the  sanctuary  two  low 
jambs  projected,  to  form  a  doorway, 
in  the  apeiture  of  which  was  a  crouched 
lion,  looking  towards  the  sphinx  and 
the  central  tablet.  It  is  supposed  that 
the  fragments  of  other  Uons  found 
near  this  spot  indicated  their  position 
on  either  side  of  the  doorway,  and 
others  seem  to  have  stood  on  similar 
jambs  near  the  altar.  On  the  granite 
tablet  King  Thothmes  lY.  is  repre- 
sented offering  on  one  side  incense, 
on  the  other  a  libation  to  the  figure  ot 
a  sphinx,  the  representative,  no  doubt, 
of  the  colossal  one  above,  with  the 
beard  and  other  attributes  of  a  god. 
The  title  given  to  the  sphinx  is  Hor- 
em-Khoo  (a)  ("  the  Sun  in 
his  resting-place"),  from 
which  no  doubt  he  was 
styled  "the  San,  Armor 
ehis**  in  the  Greek  inscrip- 
tion of  Balbillus.  Like 
^^  other  deities,  he  is  said  to 
^^BJ  grant  "power"  and  "pure 
^^^    life  "  to  the  king ;  and  liiere 


is  no  doubt  that,  as  Pliny  observes, 
this  sphinx  had  the  character  of  a  local 
deity,  and  was  treated  with  divine 
honours  by  the  priests,  and  by  strangers 
who  visited  the  spot.  The  side  tablets 
have  similar  representations  of  Ba- 
meses  the  Great  offering  to  the  same 
deity.  On  a  fractured  part  of  tho 
granite  tablet  is  the  oval  of  Gbephren, 
tiie  founder  of  the  Second  Pyramid. 
The  deification  of  the  sphinx  is  sin- 
gular, because  that  fanciful  animal  is 
always  found  to  be  an  emblematical 
representation  of  the  king,  the  union 
of  intellect  and  physical  force ;  and  is 
of  common  occurrence  in  that  cha- 
racter on  the  monuments  of  early  and 
later  Pharaonic  periods. 

The  front  paws,  which  are  50  feet 
in  length,  are  cased  with  hewn  stone. 
Upon  them  are  cut  some  Greek  ex- 
votos,  or  dedicatory  inscriptions,  one 
of  which,  restored  by  Dr.  Young,  ran 
as  follows : — 

Ifiv  8c/xa$  cmraYAoi^  rtv^av  $toi  oicv  eovnt 

ifturofuvoi  X'^P^  m/piSa  tuu^oft/evti^' 
Ei$  fietrov  tvOvvaofrts  opovpaioio  rpaire^i}?, 

Ni}<rov  irerpaii}s  ^Imfiiiov  eanmrafuvof 
FeiTova  irvpafii£i»v  roaiv  0«<rav  curopaao'tfat, 
Ov  Ti}v  Oifiiiro^ao  Pporoicrovov,  w$  cn-i  Oij/SoW, 

Tff  Bt  0cf  Ai}Toi  irpooiroAov  ayvorarriv, 
(£v  itaKa)  rtipcwrav  mmOrififvov  to^Kov  ai^oxra, 
Ttuifi  Aiyvirrtoto  irtfiaiO'iuov  ny)pi)pa» 
Ovpayiov  fuyav  avro/uiefiovra  (ptouriv  oiMUfiav), 
Ei«ceAoi/  H^urry,  /teyoAi^vopa  (0vfio\9ovra)f 
(AAirt/iiOv  ev  rroXtftnf  Ktu  •poofitoi'  cv  iroAxijrats} 
Tauw  dhpuoBau,  (iroovu;  $aXuu<n  KeXovra)- 

Apptayos. 

The  same  scholar  has  thus  rendered 
it  ifiio  English  verse ; — 

"  Thy  form  stapendotu  here  the  gods  have 
placed, 
Sparing  each  spot  of  hanrest-bearing  land ; 
And  with  this  mighty  work  of  art  have  graced 
A  rocky  isle,  encumbered  once  with  sand ; 
And  near  the  pyramids  have  bid  thee  stand : 
Not  that  fierce  sphinx  thafr  Thebes  erewhile  laid 
waste, 
But  great  Jjatona's  servant,  mild  and  bland ; 
Watching  that  prince  beloved  who  fills  the 

throne 
Of  ESgypt's  plains,  and  calls  the  Nile  his  own. 
Thatheav^dy  monarch  (who  his  foes  defies), 
Like  Vulcan  powerful  (and  like  Eallas  wise)." 

ABBIAir. 


The  inscription  is  remarkable  &om  its 
allusion  to  the  isolated  position  of  this 
monument  of  rook,  and  the  notion  of 
the  Egyptians  sparing  the  cultivable 
land,  of  which  many  instances  occur 
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in  the  fotuidation  of  towns  on  the 
edge  of  the  desert. 

We  now  come  to  that  part  of  the 
sphinx  which  is  generaUy  visible  to 
the  traveller,  its  head  and  body.    The 
body  is  140  ft.  long,  and  is  formed  of 
the   nncut  natural  rock,  with  pieces 
of  badly  worked  sandstone  masonry 
added  here  and  there  in  order  to  make 
it  the  required  shape.    The  .head  is 
cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  mea- 
sures nearly  30  feet  from  the  top  of 
the    forehead  to  the  bottom  of  the 
chin,  and  about  14  ft.  across.    It  was 
formerly  covered  with  a  cap,  probably 
the  pshent,  terminating  in  an  asp  erect, 
as  seen  in  the  figures  of  the  sphinx  on 
the  tablets    above  mentioned.      The 
wig  still  hangs,  a  huge  mass  of  stone, 
on  either  side  the  head.    Originally 
it  had  a  beard,  fragments  of  which  were 
found  in  the  area  below.    It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that  the  idea  of  the 
sphinx  in  the  abstract  as  a  female  be- 
longs to  Greek  mythology.    Traces  of 
the  red  colour,  mentioned  by  Pliny 
"  rubrica  facies  monstri  colitur,"  may 
still  be  seen  on  the  right  cheek,  and 
the  same  colour  was  found   on  the 
lions,  and  in   the  fragments  of  the 
small  sphinx  found  in  the  area.    We 
may    agree    with    "Eothen"     that, 
"Comely    the    creature   is,    but   the 
comeliness  is  not  of  this  world:  the 
once  worshipped  beast  is  a  deformity 
and  a  monster  to  this  generation,  and 
yet  you  can  see  that  those  lips  so  thick 
and  heavy,  were  fashioned  according 
to  some  ancient  mould    of  beauty." 
As  Dean  Stanley  says,  ^*  there  is  some- 
thing stupendous  in  the  sight  of  that 
enormous  head;**  and  we  may  well 
wonder  with  him  "  what  it  must  have 
been  when  on  its  head  there  was  the 
royal  helmet   of  Egypt;  on  its  chin 
the  royal  beard ;  when  the  stone  pave- 
ment by  which  men  approached  the 
Pyramids,  ran  up  between  its  paws ; 
when  immediately  under  its  heart  an 
altar  stood,  from  which  the  smoke  went 
up  into  the  gigantic  nostrils  of  that 
nose,   now   vanished  from   the  face, 
never  to  be  conceived  again!*'    The 
mutilated  state  of  the  face  renders  it 
impossible  to  trace  the  outline  of  the 
features  with  any  accuracy,  and  the 


traveller  must  draw  upon  his  fancy 
and  imagination,  to  decide  whether 
they  are  cast  in  a  Negro,  Nubian, 
or  Egyptian  mould,  whether  they  be 
sublimely  beautiful  or  sweetly  smiling, 
calmly  benevolent  or  awe  inspiring, 
typical  of  solemn  majesty  or  debased 
idolatry ;  guot  hfymines,  tot  sententix. 

Old  Arab  writers  speak  of  it  as  a 
talisman  to  keep  the  sand  away  from 
the  cultivated  ground ;  and  tradition 
at  one  time  says  that  it  was  mutilated 
by  a  fanatic  sheykh  in  the  14th  centy., 
and  that  since  then  the  sand  had 
made  great  encroachments.  Certainly 
in  Abd-el-Lateef  s  time  it  appears 
not  to  have  been  disfigured,  as  he 
speaks  of  the  face  as  **  very  beauti- 
ful,'* and  of  the  mouth  as  *'  graceful 
and  lovely,  and,  as  it  were,  smiling 
graciously;*'  and  adds  that  the  red 
colour  was  quite  bright  and  fresh.  By 
the  Arabs  of  the  present  day  it  is 
known  as  Aboo-el-hol  (the  Father  of 
Terror). 

Whatever  the  object  And  origin  of 
the  sphinx  "  its  situation  and  signifi- 
cance are  worthy  of  its  grandeur ;  *' 
and,  "  if  it  was  the  giant  representa- 
tive of  Royalty,  then  it  fitly  guards 
the  greatest  of  Boyal  sepulchres ;  and, 
with  its  half-human,  half-animal  form, 
is  the  best  welcome,  and  the  best  fare- 
well to  the  history  and  religion  of 
Egypt." — A,  P.  Stanley. 

A  short  distance  to  the  S.E.  of  the 
sphinx  is  the  building  (f)  already 
mentioned  as  having  yielded  the  statue 
of  Chephren  in  the  Cairo  Museum. 
According  to  M.  Mariette  it  served  as 
a  temple  of  the  divinity  Hor-em-Khoo 
(Armachis)  worshipped  under  the 
form  of  the  sphinx.  It  is  lined  with 
granite  and  alabaster.  The  statue 
with  some  other  smaller  ones  was 
found  at  the  bottom  of  a  water-well, 
down  which  at  some  unknown  epoch 
they  had  been  thrown. 

(k)  Tomhs.  The  pyramid  platform  of 
Geezeh  was,  as  has  been  already  men- 
tioned, one  of  the  cemeteries  of  Mem- 
phis, and,  as  such,  abounds  in  tombs 
belongiug  to  various  epochs ;  but  the 
greater  number,  and  those  to  which 
the  greatest  interest  attaches,  belong  to 
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the  Old  Empire,  i.  e.  the  period  extend- 
ing from  the  1st  to  the  Xlth  dynasties. 
A  more  favourable  opportunity  of  enter- 
ing into  a  detailed  account  of  the 
mode  of  construction  and  arrangement 
usual  in  the  building  of  the  Egyp- 
tian tombs  will  occur  in  describing 
those  at  Sakkdrah.  It  will  be  suffi- 
cient here  to  indicate  briefly  that  they 
consist  generally  of  three  parts :  1,  an 
exterior  temple  or  chapel,  containing 
one  or  more  chambers  always  accessible 
by  means  of  doors  opening  at  wiU ; 
2,  a  vertical  well  leading  from  one  of 
these  chambers,  or  from  some  concealed 
comer  of  the  chapel  to ;  3,  a  sepulchral 
chamber,  in  which  was  buried  the 
mummy :  the  lower  part  of  the  well, 
and  the  whole  of  the  sepulchral  cham- 
ber being  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock. 
Sometimes  the  exterior  temple  was  a 
constructed  monument  on  the  plain; 
sometimes  it  was  hollowed  out  of  the 
side  of  the  liill.  Specimens  of  botL 
kinds  occur  at  the  Pyramids. 

Under  the  Old  Empire  the  usual 
form  of  a  constructed  exterior  temple 
was  pyramidal.  "They  have/'  says 
M.  Mariette,  "  the  form  of  a  mastabah^ 
a  sort  of  trimcated  pyramid,  covering 
like  a  massive  lid  the  well,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  reposes  the  mummy." 
The  entrance  is  nearly  always  on  the 
E.side.  The  chambers  contained  within 
these  external  temples  were  intended 
for  the  performance  of  certain  funereal 
ceremonies  in  honour  of  the  dead  by 
priests  attached  to  the  cemeteries,  and 
on  certain  anniversaries  the  relations 
of  the  deceased  came  and  assisted  at 
the  functions.  A  list  of  these  anni- 
versaries, and  of  the  funereal  offerings 
proper  to  each,  accompanied  by  a 
imiyer,  is  generally  foimd  on  the  lintel 
of  the  outer  doorway.  The  walls  of 
the  interior  chambers  are  covered  with 
representations  of  the  scenes  and  oc- 
cupations amidst  which  the  life  of  the 
deceased  person  was  passed.  At  a 
later  period  of  Egyptian  history  these 
pictures  of  domestic  life  were  super- 
seded by  mysterious  religious  em- 
blems. 

The  well,  which  forms  the  second 
part  of  the  tomb,  is  a  square  or  rect- 
angular pit  varying  in  depth  from  a 


few  feet  to  30  or  40  yards,  lined  with 
masonry  in  the  upper  part,  where  it 
passes  through  the  sand,  and  then 
simply  hollowed  out  of  the  rock.  It 
was  iilled  with  stones,  earth,  and  sand 
moistened  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of 
cement.  At  the  bottom  of  the  well 
on  one  side  was  a  built-i^p  wall,  and 
through  this  lay  the  entry  to  the  se- 
pulchral chamber. 

In  the  centre  of  this  sepulchral 
chamber  hollowed  out  of  the  rock, 
was  the  sarcophagus  of  basalt,  granite, 
or  limestone,  in  which  lay  the  wooden 
coffin,  shaped  and  painted  so  as  to  re- 
semble the  mummied  body  contained 
within  it. 

That  part  of  a  tomb  which,  as  being 
the  most  easy  of  access,  and  the  most 
generally  interesting,  chiefly  attracts 
the  notice  of  the  traveller,  are  the 
chambers  of  the  exterior  chapel,  exhi- 
biting pictures  of  the  domestic  life  or 
the  religious  belief  of  the  old  Egyp- 
tians. No  very  good  specimens  of 
these,  however,  are  to  be  seen  on  the 
pyramid  platform.  Sak^drah,  Beni 
Hassan,  and  Thebes  offer  the  best 
examples  of  this  part  of  a  mausoleum. 

Two  or  three  good  examples  of  the 
form  of  external  covering  which  has* 
been  caUed  a  mastabah  are  seen  to  the 
E.  of  the  Great  Pyramid. 

In  the  eastern  face  of  the  platform 
(a)  are  tombs  containing  sculpture, 
and  the  names  of  Shoofoo  (Cheops) 
and  other  ancient  kings.  One  of  them 
(I),  a  little  below  the  line  of  the  rocks, 
and  nearly  in  a  line  with  the  S.E. 
angle  of  the  great  pyramid,  contains  a 
curious  and  satisfactory  specimen  ot 
the  Egyptian  numbers,  from  units  to 
thousands,  prefixed  to  goats,  cattle, 
and  asses,  which  are  brought  before 
the  scribes  to  be  registered  as  part  of 
the  possessions  of  the  deceased. 

There  are  several  tombs  in  the  per- 
pendicular face  of  the  lower  rock  be- 
hind the  sphinx,  and  a  short  distance 
behind  this  rock  is  a  tomb  called 
"  Campbell's  Tomb,"  (u)  after  the  Con- 
sul General  in  Egypt  at  the  time  of  its 
discovery  by  Col.  H.  Vyse.  The  upper 
part  of  it  is  completely  gone,  but  it 
offers  a  good  example  of  the  well  or 
pit  which  forms  the  second  part  of  a 
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tomb.  It  is  cut  in  the  rock  to  a  depth 
of  53  ft.  6  in.  In  the  high  rock,  be- 
tween this  and  the  Great  Pyramid  are 
several  pits  where  sarcophagi  were 
found ;  and  in  one  of  them  was  dis- 
covered a  gold  ring  bearing  the  name 
of  Shoofoo.  In  a  tomb  to  the  S.E.  of 
the  great  pyramid  occurs  the  oval 
bearing  the  name  of  Seneferoo  (a),  pro- 
.bably  the  king  who  preceded 
1  Shoofoo. 

I  To  the  S.E.  of  the  second  py- 
ramid are  some  tombs  (m,  n), 
.with  the  ovals  of  Shafra 
(  Ghephren )  and  Menkera 
(Mycerinus) ;  and  there  are 
A  >!«  some  other  smaller  ones  with 
V  .  I  sculptures  and  hierogly  - 
"^  phics.  In  the  scarp  of  the 
rock  to  the  "W.  of  the  Second 
Pyramid  are  a  dozen  tombs 
(p),  in  one  of  which  (the  6th  from 
the  S.)  the  ceiling  is  remarkable,  the 
stone  being  cut  in  imitation  of  palm- 
tree  beams,  reaching  from  wall  to  wall. 
Other  instances  of  this  occur  in 
Upper  Egypt,  which  shows  that  the 
houses  of  the  Egyptians  (when  the 
arch  was  not  preferred)  were  sometimes 
so  roofed,  as  at  the  present  day.  This 
tomb  is  tiie  third  from  the  line  of  the 
S.W.  angle  of  the  pyramid,  going 
northwards  along  the  face  of  the 
rock 

To  the  W.  of  the  Great  Pyramid 
are  a  number  of  tombs  (H);  and  in 
one  of  them,  near  the  extremity,  are 
some  interesting  sculptures.  Trades, 
boats,  a  repast,  agricultural  scenes,  the 
farm,  the  wine-press,  and  other  sub- 
jects are  there  represented ;  and  it  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  the  butchers 
slaughtering  an  ox  sharpen  their  red 
knives  on  a  hliie  rod,  which  would 
seem  to  indicate  the  use  of  steel  at 
this  early  period.  In  the  sculptures 
columns  with  the  full-blown  lotus 
capital  are  represented,  and  the  man 
of  the  tomb  seated  in  an  armed  chair 
of  very  early  form  on  a  figured  mat, 
very  like  those  now  made  in  the  Delta. 
Beneath  his  chair  is  a  favourite  dog. 
The  long  passage  in  this  tomb  has  the 
roof  made  in  imitation  of  an  arch,  the 
tympanum  at  the  end  being  a  siqgle 
block.     The  names  of  Shoofoo  and 
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another  Pharaoh  (6)  (perhaps  Aseskef, 
successor  of  Henkera)  occur 
in  the  sculptures;  and  in  the 
next  tomb  to  the  8.  are  the 
names  of  Suphis  and  other 
old  kings;  Aimai,  the  pos- 
sessor of  the  tomb,  having 
been  director  of  the  temple 
of  Suphis  {Shoofoo).  Three 
names  of  early  kings  occur 
in  the  tomb  adjoining  that  of 
Trades  to  the  N. 

These  tombs,  like  those  to  the  E.  of 
the  Great  Pyramid,  afford  good  ex- 
amples of  l3ie  constructed  external 
covering,  to  which  the  name  of  mas- 
tahah  has  been  given.  Some  of  them 
are  of  considerable  size,  though  no 
great  height,  and  they  are  all  built 
with  their  sides  inclining  inwards 
towards  the  top  at  an  angle  of  77°, 
thus  producing  the  appearance  of  a 
truncated  pyramid  as  mentioned  above. 
The  mouth  of  the  well,  or  pit,  may  be 
noticed  in  nearly  all. 

I,  The  Causeways,     Herodotus,  as 
we  have  seen,  speaks  of  the  great  labour 
involved  in  bringing  the  finer  part  of 
the  stone  of  which  the  pyramids  were 
constructed  from  the  Arabian  hills  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river,  and  says 
that  it  took  10  years  to  make  the 
causeway,  along  which  those  for  the 
Great  Pyramid  were  transported.  This 
causeway  he  [describes   as   5   stadia 
(3000  ft.)  long,  10  orgyes  (60  ft.  wide), 
and  8  orgyes  (48  ft.  high).    Bemains 
of  it  still  exist  (Z) ;  but  it  can  only  be 
traced  for  about  1400  ft.,  the  rest  being 
buried  in  the  alluvial  soU  gradually 
deposited  by  the  inundations.   Its  pre- 
sent breadth  too,  is  only  32  ft.,  the 
outer  face  having   fallen,  and  there 
being  no  signs  of  the  *^  polished  stones 
adorned  with  the  figures  of  animals'* 
(hieroglyphics),  spoken  of  by  Hero- 
dotus.  But  its  height  of  85  ft.  exceeds 
that  given  by  the  historian,  and  as  it 
natumlly  reached  to  the  height  of  the 
rocky  platform  which  Herodotus  cor- 
rectly places  at  100  ft.  above  the  plain, 
it  is  evident  that  he  or  his  copyist 
committed  an  oversight  in  giving  48 
ft.  as  the  height.    It  was  repaired  by 
the  caliphs  and  Memlook  kmgs,  who 
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made  use  of  the  same  causeway  to 
carry  back  to  the  "Arabian  shore" 
those  blocks  that  had  before  cost  so 
much  time  and  labour  to  transport 
from  its  mountains;  and  several  of 
the  finest  buildings  of  the  capital  were 
constructed  with  the  stones  of  the 
quarried  pyramid. 

There  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
any  causeway  exclusively  belonging  to 
the  Second  Pyramid,  unless  we  sup- 
pose it  to  have  been  taken  away  when 
no  longer  required,  and  the  stones  used 
for  other  purposes;  and  were  it  not 
for  the  presence  of  the  causeway  of  the 
Third  Pyramid,  we  might  attribute 
the  northern  one  to  the  caliphs,  and 
thus  explain  the  statement  of  Diodorus, 
who  says,  that,  owing  to  the  sandy 
base  on  which  it  was  built,  it  had 
entirely  disappeared  in  his  time.  But 
he  is  speaking  of  the  mounds  which 
he  supposed  to  have  been  erected  on 
the  platform  itself,  as  vast  inclined 
planes  to  raise  the  stones  to  the  upper 
eeurse  of  the  pyramids.  And,  more- 
over, the  causeway  which  leads  to  the 
Third  Pyramid  is  certainly  of  Egyp- 
tian, and  not  Arab  workmanship.  Be- 
mains  of  this  causeway  still  exist  (Y 
and  T),  and  that  part  of  it  remaining 
on  the  plain  (Y)  has  an  opening  (i)  in 
the  centre  for  the  passage  of  persons 
travelling  by  the  edge  of  the  desert 
during  the  high  Nile. 

A  short  distance  to  the  N.  of  this 
causeway  are  a  well  with  some  palms, 
and  a  big  sycamore-fig  tree  (X).  For 
those  who  wish  to  remain  for  any  time 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  pyramids, 
this  spot  SSotds  a  very  good  camping- 
ground. 

Pew  persons  probably  will  be  con- 
tent with  a  single  visit  to  the  Pyra- 
mids ;  and  all  would  wish  to  fill  in  for 
themselves  the  picture  thus  graphically 
suggested :  "  It  is  only  by  going  round 
the  whole  place  in  detail  that  the  con- 
trast between  its  present  and  its  ancient 
state  is  disclosed.  One  is  inclined  to 
imagine  that  the  Pyramids  are  immu- 
table, and  that  such  as  you  see  them 
now  such  they  were  always.  Of  distant 
views  this  is  true;  but  taking  them 
near  at  hand,  it  is  more  easy  from  the 
existing  ruins  to  conceive  Kamac  as  it 


was,  than  it  is  to  conceive  13ie  Pyra- 
midal platform  as  it  was.  The  smooth 
casing  of  part  of  the  top  of  the  Second 
Pyramid,  and  the  magnificent  granite 
blocks  which  form  the  lower  stages  of 
the  third  serve  to  show  what  they  must 
have  been  all,  from  top  to  bottom ;  the 
first  and  second,  brilliant  white  or 
yellow  limestone,  smooth  from  top  to 
bottom,  instead  of  those  rude  disjointed 
masses  which  their  stripped  sides  now 
present,  the  third,  all  glowing  with 
the  red  granite  from  the  First  Cataract. 
As  it  is,  they  have  the  barbarous  look 
of  Stonebenge;  but  then  they  must 
have  shone  with  the  polish  of  an  age 
already  rich  with  civilization,  and  that 
the  more  remarkable  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  these  granite  blocks 
which  furnished  the  outside  of  the 
third  and  inside  of  the  first,  must 
have  come  aU  the  way  from  the  First 
Cataract.  It  also  seems  from  Herodotus 
and  others,  that  these  smooth  outsides 
were  covered  with  sculptures.  Then 
you  must  build  up  or  uncover  the 
massive  tombs,  now  broken  or  choked 
with  s£tnd,  so  as  to  restore  the  as- 
pect of  vast  streets  of  tombs,  like 
those  on  the  Appian  "Way,  out  of 
which  the  Great  Pyramid  would 
rise  like  a  cathedral  above  smaller 
churches.  Lastly,  you  must  enclose 
the  two  other  Pyramids  with  stone 
precincts  and  gigantic  gateways,  and 
above  aU  you  must  restore  the  Sphinx 
as  he  was  in  the  days  of  his  glory." — 
A.  P.  Stanley, 

About  10  m.  due  W.  of  the  Pyra- 
mids is  a  hill  of  reddish  miocene 
formation,  which  looks  from  a  distance 
like  a  pyramid.  All  roimd  it  are 
large  quantities  of  petrified  wood, 
some  of  the  trees  being  of  large  size. 
It  can  be  reached  on  donkeys  in  about 
two-and-arhalf  hours  from  the  Great 
Pyramid. 

m.  The  Pyramid  of  Ahoorodsh,  Few 
will  care  to  extend  the  excursion  to 
Aboorodsh,  about  5  m.  to  the  N.  of  the 
Geezeh  platform;  though,  if  encamped 
at  ^e  latter  place,  a  walk  or  ride  to 
the  pyramid  of  Abooroash  might  be 
combined  with  a  look  for  an  hysBna  in 
the  "Bed  Mountain"  in  its  vicinity, 
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where  this  animal  is  sometimes  found 
bj  the  Arabs. 

About  one-third  of  the  way  are  seen 
inland  to  the  right,  two  stone  bridges 
of  several  arches,  with  insoriptiouB 
shewing  that  they  were  built  by  the 
Sultans  Naser  Mohammed  and  EI 
Ashraf  respectiyely,  and  the  dates  of 
their  erection  and  repair.  A  little 
farther  on«  on  the  edge  of  the  desert, 
are  the  remains  of  an  old  village,  now 
a  heap  of  pottery  and  bricks. 

The  pyramid  stands  on  a  range  of 
hills  that  skirt  the  desert  behind 
Kerd^sseh,  and  forms  the  southern 
side  of  a  large  valley,  a  branch  of  the 
Bahr-el-Fargh.  From  the  decomposed 
condition  of  the  stone,  it  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  greater  age  than  the  pyra- 
mids of  Geezeh.  Only  5  or  6  courses 
of  the  stone'  remain,  and  it  containB 
nothing  but  an  underground  chamber, 
to  which  a  broad  inclined  passage, 
160  ft.  long,  descends  at  an  angle  of 
22°  35'  on  the  north  side.  According: 
to  the  measurements  given  by  Colonel 
Vyse,  the  base  of  the  pyramid  was 
320  ft.  square,  and  the  chamber  40  ft. 
by  15  ft.,  with  smaller  apartments 
over  it,  as  in  the  great  pyramid  of 
Geezeh. 

Near  the  pyramid,  to  the  westward, 
is  another  stone  ruin ;  and  a  causeway 
30  ft.  broad  leads  up  to  the  height  on 
which  they  both  stand,  from  the  north- 
ward ;  the  length  of  which  is  said  by 
Colonel  Howard  Vyse  to  be  4950  ft. 
A  great  quantity  of  granite  is  scattered 
around  the  pyramid,  mostly  broken 
into  small  fragments,  with  which  (if 
ever  finished)  it  was  probably  once 
cased.  From  the  hill  is  a  fine  view 
over  the  valley  of  the  Kile ;  and  being 
much  higher  than  that  of  the  Pyramid 
of  Geezdi,  it  commands  them,  and  has 
the  advantage  of  showing  them  in 
an  interesting  position,  with  those  of 
Aboos^r,  Sa^^ckrah,  and  Dashoor  in 
the  distance.  This  view  is  also  remark- 
able from  its  explaining  the  expression 
^^  peninsula,  on  which  the  Pyramids 
stand,"  used  to  denote  the  isolated 
position  of  the  hill.  It  is  the  same 
that  Pliny  applies  to  the  isolated  rocky 
district  about  Syene. 
At  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  hills 


of  Aboorodsh  are  some  massive  crude 
brick  waUs,  and  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
village,  with  a  few  iminteresting  tombs 
in  the  rock ;  and  in  the  sandy  plain  to 
the  S.  of  them  is  the  tomb  of  the  sheykh 
who  has  given  his  name,  Abooro^Msh,  to 
the  ruined  pyramid. 

n.  The  Pyramids  o/Ahoos^er.  These 
pyramids,  like  the  one  just  described, 
offer  no  inducement  to  the  traveller  to 
go  out  of  his  way  to  see  them ;  but  if  he 
should  be  including  Geezeh  and  Sak- 
^arah  in  one  excursion  (see  Exc.  vii.,  a) 
they  will  not  lie  far  out  of  his  course 
in  riding  between  the  two  places. 
The  road,  which  lies  along  the  edge 
of  the  desert,  affords  a  constant  suc- 
cession of  beautiful  points  of  view 
across  the  rich  plain  to  the  Nile,  ever 
changing  in  hue  and  outline  at  dif- 
ferent periods  of  the  day. 

The  pyramid  first  reached  is  an 
isolated  one  about  f  of  a  mile  N.  of 
the  central  group.  It  is  123  ft.  4  in. 
square.  On  one  of  the  blocks  is  the 
name  of  one  of  the  early 
Pharaohs  (Raen-oo-ser  of  the 
Vth  dynasty  perhaps).  In  the 
plain  below  are  the  remains 
of  a  stone  building,  appa- 
rently a  temple,  connected 
with  the  pyramid  by  a  cause- 
way ;  and  about  halfway  be- 
tween this  and  the  pyramids  of  Aboo- 
s^  are  other  vestiges  of  masonry, 
now  a  heap  of  broken  fragments  of 
white  stone. 

The  pyramids  of  Aboos^  are  four 
in  number.  The  largest  measured 
originally,  according  to  Colonel  Vyse, 
359  ft.  9  in.  square,  and  227  ft.  10 
in.  high,  now  reduced  to  325  ft.  and 
164  ft.  The  northernmost  one  is  sur- 
rounded by  an  enclosure  137  paces 
square ;  the  pyramid  itself  being  about 
213  ft.  square,  or  216  according  to 
Colonel  Vyse,  having  been  originally 
257  ft. ;  and  its  height  of  162  ft.  9  in. 
is  now  reduced  to  118.  They  are  all 
in  a  dilapidated  state,  and  seem  to 
have  been  loosely  built ;  but  the  sepul- 
chral chambers  have  been  constructed 
with  great  care,  and  have  blocks  in 
the  roof  larger  than  any  in  the  pyra- 
mids of  Geezeh;    there  being  some 
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from  35  ft.  to  50  ft.  long,  and  12  ft. 
thick.  Fifty  paces  to  the  E.  of  the 
northernmost  pyramid  is  a  temple,  and 
a  causeway  leading  from  it  to  .the 
plain ;  and  some  distance  to  the  S.  of 
this  is  another  causeway  leading  to 
the  central  pyramid,  at  the  side  of 
which  lie  fragments  of  black  stone 
that  once  paved  it. 

Besides  the  pyramids  are  8  or  9 
other  stone  ruins,  one  of  which,  to  the 
S.W.  of  the  large  pyramid,  is  78  paces 
by  80,  with  an  entrance  on  the  N.  It 
has  perpendicular  sides,  and  some  of 
the  stones  measure  nearly  17  ft.  in 
length. 

The  village  of  Aboos^r,  from  which 
these  pyramids  are  named,  is  1  m. 
further  S.,  and  about  7  m.  distant 
from  the  Geezeh  platform.  It  has 
the  mounds  of  an  ancient  town,  but 
though  it  may  have  succeeded  to 
the  name,  it  can  hardly  occupy  the 
site  of  the  ancient  village  of  Busiris, 
which  must  have  stood  much  nearer 
the  Geezeh  pyramids ;  for  we  read  in 
Pliny  and  other  ancient  writers,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Busiris  used  to 
climb  the  pyramids  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  visitors,  much  in  the  same 
way  no  doubt  as  the  Arabs  of  the 
neighbouring  village  do  now.  The 
village  of  Busiris  may  have  stood 
on  the  site  of  one  of  those  below 
the  pyramids :  that  called  £1  Hamra, 
"the  red,"  or,  more  commonly.  El 
Kom-el-A^wed,  "the  black  mound," 
to  the  N.E.  is  evidently  ancient ;  and 
another  stood  just  above  the  two  kafrs, 
or  h£unlets,  to  the  S.  of  K6m-el-Aswed. 
This  is  not  the  only  instance  of  the 
Arab  form  of  the  Egyptian  word: 
Abooseer  being  the  modem  name  of 
Busiris  in  the  Delta,  near  Sebennytus, 
and  of  Busiris,  the  supposed  Nilo- 
polis,  near  the  Heracleopolite  nome. 


ExcuBgiON  YII.    SaskIbah. 

a.  Preliminary  Observations. — 6.  Be- 
dreshayn,  Mitrahenny. — c.  History 
of  Memphis. — d.  Bemains  of  Mem- 
phis.— e.  Village  of  Soj^^rah. — 
Site  of  Necropolifl.— /.  Pyramids. — 
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g,  Serapeum,  or  Apis  Mausoleum. 
h.  Tombs. — i.  Pyramids  of  Dashoor. 

a.  Preliminary  Ohservations.  This 
excursion  will  occupy  the  entire  day. 
The  best  way  of  making  it  is  to  drive 
to  the  station  at  Geezeh  in  time  for 
the  daily  train  to  Upper  Egypt,  about 
9  a.m.  Take  the  train  to  the  first  sta- 
tion, Bedreshayn,  reached  in  about  § 
an  hour.  Thence  on  donkeys  to  Sak- 
karah,  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a  half's 
ride.  Donkeys  can  be  procured  at 
Bedreshayn,  but  they  are  wretched 
animals,  without  saddles  and  bridles ; 
and  the  best  plan  is  to  send  on  donkeys 
from  Cairo  either  to  the  station  at 
Geezeh  early  in  the  morning,  to  go  in  « 
the  train  with  you,  or  across  country 
overnight,  to  be  ready  to  meet  you  at 
Bedre^ayn  in  the  morning  on  the 
arrival  of  the  train.  The  few  remains 
at  Memphis  should  be  taken  on  the 
way  to  Sak^drah.  This  will  lengthen 
the  ride  a  little,  and  leave  about  1  hrs. 
to  be  spent  at  Sakkarah,  from  which 
place  a  start  should  be  made  about 
^  past  3  back  to  Bedreshayn,  to  catch 
the  daily  train  from  Upper  Egypt  to 
Cairo  due  about  5,  though  often  much 
later.  The  charge  for  the  carriage  to 
Geezeh  wiU  be  5  shillings ;  but  if  it 
is  required  to  wait,  or  to  come  again 
in  time  for  the  return — and  it  is  very 
necessary  to  secure  there  being  a  car- 
riage ready  for  this  purpose— 16  shil- 
lings will  be  asked,  as  for  the  whole 
day.  Five  shillings  should  be  enough 
ibr  a  donkey,  if  taken  there  and  back 
in  the  day,  plttSy  of  course,  the  railway 
fare  for  it  and  the  boy.  Seven  or 
eight  shillings  if  sent  on  the  day 
before.  It  is  possible  to  ride  to  Sa^- 
^rah  and  back  in  one  day,  but  few 
probably  will  choose  this  somewhat 
fatiguing  manner  of  making  the  excur- 
sion. 

A  very  good  plan  for  those  who  are 
provided  with  tents  is  to  combine  Sak- 
karah and  the  Pyramids  in  one  trip 
of  two  days.  This  may  be  done  in 
any  of  the  following  ways: — Go  to 
Sa]^[^ah  as  directed  above,  and  after 
having  seen  everything  there,  ride  by 
Abooseer  to  the  Pyramids  (3  hrs.). 
The  tents  will  have  been  sent  there 
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direct  from  Cairo,  and  pitched  near 
the  well  in  readiness:  tiie  following 
day  may  be  devoted  to  the  Pyramids, 
beginning  with  seeing  the  sun  rise 
from  the  top  of  the  Great  Pyramid; 
and  the  donkeys  can  then  be  nsed  for 
the  ride  home,  or  a  carriage  can  have 
been  ordered  previously  from  Cairo. 
If  it  is  thought  better  to  spend  more 
time  at  Sal±^ah,  the  tents  can  be 
taken  there,  and  the  camp  pitched  for 
the  night  in  the  palm-grove  on  the 
edge  of  the  desert  outside  the  village : 
then  next  morning  early  ride  to  the 
Pyramids.  In  the  same  way,  if  the 
order  is  reversed  and  the  Pyramids 
taken  first,  the  tents  can  either  be 
pitdied  there  for  the  night,  and  the 
ride  to  Sakkirah  be  taken  early  the 
next  morning,  or  the  tents  sent  on  to 
be  pitched  at  SaVkarah,  and  the  ride 
there  taken  after  finishing  the  Pyra- 
mids. In  either  of  these  last  two  cases 
the  return  from  Sal^kdxah  must  be 
arranged  so  as  to  catch  the  train  to 
Cairo,  as  directed  above.  Of  these  four 
alternatives  the  first  is  perhaps  the 
one  to  be  preferred,  as  involving  the 
least  expense  and  trouble  for  the  car- 
riage of  tents,  and  avoiding  the  chance 
of  having  to  wait  hours  for  the  return 
train  at  Bedreshayn;  but  dragomen 
sometimes  object  to  camping  at  the 
Pyramids,  owing  to  the  somewhat  in- 
trusive character  of  the  neighbouring 
inhabitants. 

Travellers  going  up  the  Nile  may 
prefer  to  make  the  excursion  from  their 
boat,  stopping  for  that  purpose  at 
Bedreshayn  either  on  the  way  up  or 
down  the  river. 

The  later  in  the  spring  the  excursion 
is  made,  the  more  wiU  there  be  to  see 
of  the  remains  of  Memphis,  as  the 
water  of  the  inundation,  which  covers 
most  of  what  there  is  in  the  winter, 
will  have  subsided. 

Candles  and  matches,  and  some 
magnesium  wire,  for  lighting  up  the 
Apis  Mausoleum,  ^should  be  taken; 
and  provisions  will  be  required  for 
luncheon. 

h,  Bedreshayn.  Mitrdhenny. — The 
road  to  Geezeh  has  been  already  de- 
scribed in  Exc.  vi.    From  Geezeh  to 


Bedreshayn  the  rlwy.  runs  through  an 
almost  continuous  forest  of  palm-trees. 
On  reaching  Bedreshayn,  the  first  stat. 
from  Geezeh,  the  traveller  mounts  his 
donkey,  and,  skirting  the  village, 
which  is  composed  of  the  usual  mud 
hovels,  and  contains  nothing  of  in- 
terest, rides  sdong  a  winding  embank- 
ment till  the  pa^-groves  are  reached, 
in  and  around  which  lie  the  mounds 
of  Mitrahenny,  so  called  from  the  vil- 
lage, which  is  situated  a  little  farther 
on.  These  mounds  mark  a  part  of 
the  site  of  ancient  Memphis.  Before 
proceeding  to  point  out  the  objects 
which  may  arrest  the  attention  for  a 
few  moments,  it  may  be  well  to  give 
some  account  of  this  once  famous  city, 
nearly  every  trace  of  which  is  now  so 
completely  obliterated. 

c.  History  of  Memphis, — According 
to  Herodotus's  account  of  the  story 
told  him  by  the  priests,  Memphis  was 
founded  by  Menes,  the  first  recorded 
king  of  Egypt ,  who,  by  turning  the  Nile 
from  its  old  course  imder  the  Libyan 
hills  into  a  more  western  channel  cut 
by  him,  made  a  large  tract  of  dry  land, 
on  which  he  built  the  city.  At  the 
point  where  the  river  was  turned  off, 
he  constructed  dykes  to  prevent  its 
returning  into  its  old  channel  and 
overwhelming  Memphis.  Of  these 
dykes  no  tr^  remains,  though  He- 
rodotus says  they  were  kept  up  with 
great  care  by  the  Persians  at  the  time 
of  his  visit :  but  the  actual  appearance 
of  the  river  strongly  corroborates  the 
account.  For  at  Kafr-el-Iyfit,  14  m. 
above  Mitrahenny,  the  Nile  takes  a 
considerable  curve  to  the  eastward,  and 
would,  if  the  previous  direction  of  its 
course  continued,  run  immediately  be- 
low the  Libyan  mountains  to  Sa^k&ah ; 
and  the  slight  difference  between  this 
distance  and  the  approximate  mea- 
surement of  Herodotus,  who  places  the 
dykes  at  100  stadia  above  Memphis, 
offers  no  objection.  Indeed,  if  we  cal- 
culate from  the  outside  of  the  town, 
which  the  historian  doubtless  did,  we 
shidl  find  that  the  bend  of  Eafr-el- 
ly^t  agrees  exactly  with  his  100  stadia, 
or  about  11}  m.,  Mitrahenny  being 
some  way  within  the  city  of  Memphis. 
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It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose,  how- 
ever, that  the  whole  of  the  river  was 
diverted  from  its  original  channel  into 
an  entirely  different  one.  It  probably 
divided  into  two  arms,  as  is  often  the 
case  in  many  parts  of  its  course,  which 
joined  into  one  stream  again  some 
miles  lower  down,  and  Menes  merely 
blocked  up  the  western  channel,  and 
turned  all  the  water  into  the  eastern. 
A  similar  thing  was  done  a  few  years 
ago,  when  the  arm  of  the  river  that 
flowed  to  the  west  of  Gezeereh  was 
dammed  up,  and  the  whole  stream 
turned  into  the  branch  that  flows  by 
Boolak.  The  arm  of  the  river  was  re- 
placed by  a  canal  which  brought  water 
to  the  famous  lake  "on  the  N.  and  W. 
of  the  city  "  excavated  by  Menes ;  and 
this  canal  is  now  represented  by  the 
one  which  flows  through  the  plain 
between  the  desert  and  Mitrahenny, 
and  continues  on  to  below  the  pyra- 
mids of  G^ezeh.  It  is  a  continuation 
of  the  Bahr  Yoosef,  and  appears  here 
to  flow  through  a  natural  depression. 

Memphis  is  styled  in  Coptic  Mefi, 
Momf,  and  Menf,  which  last  is  tra- 
ditionally preserved  by  the  modem 
Egyptians,  though  the  only  existing 
town  whose  name  resembles  it  is  Me- 
noof,  in  the  Delta.  The  Egyptians 
called  it  Panouf,  Memfi,  Membe,  and 
Menoire  (Ma-nofre),  "the  place  of 
good,"  which  Plutarch  translates  "the 
haven  of  good  men,"  though  it  seems 
rather  to  refer  to  the  abode  of  the 
Deity,  the  representative  of  goodness, 
than  to  the  virtues  of  its  inhabitants. 
In  hieroglyphics  it  was  styled  "  Me- 
nofre,  the  land  of  the  pyramidi"  and 
sometimes  £i-Phtah,  "the  abode  of 
Phtah,"  as  well  as  "the  city  of  the 
white  wall." 

Though  the  remains  of  Memphis  lie 
chiefly  about  Mitrahenny,  it  is  evident 
that  the  city  extended  considerably 
beyond  the  present  mounds,  which 
appear  to  have  belonged  to  the  enclo- 
sures about  the  temple  and  other  sacred 
ediflces,  as  well  as  to  the  "palaces" 
that  were  situated,  as  Strabo  says,  on 
an  elevated  spot  reaching  down  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  town ;  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  it  extended  from. 
near  the  river  at  Bedreshayn  to  8a^- 


^ah,  which  only  allows  a  breadth  E. 
and  W.  of  3  miles.    Diodorus  calcu- 
lates its  circuit  at  150  stades,  upwards 
of  17  Eng.  m.,  requiring  a  diameter  of 
nearly  6  m. ;  and  its  greatest  diameter 
was  probably  K.  and  S.    But  the  whole 
of  this  space  was  not  covered  by  houses 
or  public  buildings ;  much  was  given 
up  to   gardens,  villas,   and  "sacred 
groves;"   and  the  great  Acherusian 
lake,  "  surrounded,"  according  to  Dio- 
dorus, "  by  meadows  and  canals,"  occu- 
pied a  large  portion  of  it.    This  lake 
was  probably  in  the  lowlands  to  the 
N.E.  of  Sakk^ah  with  a  canal  commu- 
nicating with  the  large  reservoir  con- 
structed for  the  service  of  the  temple 
of  Phtah,  in  the  open  space  to  the  N. 
of  the  colossus,  between  Mitrahenny 
and  the  long  eastern  mounds,  in  the 
mud  of  which   several  statues  have 
been  discovered.    On  the  river  side  of 
these  mounds  is  the  site  of  what  is 
called  the  Nilometer. 

It  may  be  doubted  if  Memphis  was 
surrounded  by  a  wall.  It  was  not  the 
custom  of  the  Egyptians  to  include 
the  whole  of  a  large  city  within  one 
circuit :  Thebes  even,  with  its  100 
gates,  had  no  wall  ,*  and  we  find  there, 
as  in  other  cities,  that  portions  alone 
were  walled  round,  comprehending 
the  temples  and  other  precious  monu- 
ments. In  places  of  great  extent,  as 
Thebes,  esuch  temple  had  its  own  cir- 
cuit, generally  a  thick  crude-brick 
waU,  with  strong  gateways,  sometimes 
within  an  outer  one  of  greater  extent ; 
and  the  quarters  of  the  troops,  or 
citadel,  were  surrounded  by  a  massive 
wall  of  the  same  materials,  with  an 
inclined  way  to  the  top  of  the  rampart. 
The  temples  of  Memphis  were,  no 
doubt,  encompassed  in  the  same  man- 
ner by  a  sacred  enclosure;  and  the 
"  white  wall"  was  the  fortified  part  of 
the  city,  in  which  the  Egyptians  took 
refuge  when  defeated  by  the  Persians. 
This  white  fortress  was  very  ancient, 
and  from  it  Memphis  was  called  th« 
"  city  of  the  white  waU." 

Memphis  had  probably  already 
suffered  somewhat  from  the  Persians 
when  Herodotus  saw  it,  but  the  ac- 
count he  has  left  of  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal buildings  shows  that  it  must  hayis 
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been  the  largest  and  meet  magnificent 
city  in  Egypt  at  the  time  of  his  visit. 
Among  those  which  he  mentions 
are  the  Temple  of  Phtah  or  Hephces- 
tus,  said  to  have  been  fonnded  by 
Menes,  and  enlarged  and  beautified  by 
succeeding  monarchs.    MoBris  (Ame- 
nemha  IlC),  erected  the  northern  vesti- 
bule;   and  Sesostris   (Bameses   II.)) 
besides  the  two  colossal  statues,  one 
of  which  is  still  to  be   seen,  made 
considerable  additions  with  enormous 
blocks  of  stone  which  "  he  employed 
his  prisoners  of  war  to  drag  to  the 
temple.*'     Pheron   (Menephtah),  his 
son,  also  enriched  it  with   suitable 
presents,  which  he  sent  on  the  recovery 
of  his  sight,  as  he  did  to  all  the  prin- 
oiped  temples  of  Egypt.    The  western 
vestibule,  or  propylieum,  was  the  work 
of  Rhampsinitus  (Rameses  III.),  who 
sJso  erected  2  statues,  25  cubits  in 
height,  one  on  the  N.,  the  other  on  the 
S. ;  to  the  former  of  which  the  Eg3rp- 
tians  gave  the  name  of  summer,  and  to 
the  latter  winter.    The  eastern  was 
the  largest  and  most  magnificent  of  all 
these  propylsBa,  and  excelled  as  well  in 
the  beauty  of  its  sculpture  as  in  its 
dimensions.    It  was  built  by  Asychis 
(Shishak).     Several  grand  additions 
were   afterwards   made  by  Psamme- 
tichus,  who,  besides  the  southern  vesti- 
bule, erected  a  large  hypsBthral  court 
covered  with  sculpture,  where  Apis 
was  kept,  when  exhibited  in  public. 
It  was  surrounded  by  a  peristyle  of 
Osiride  figures,  12  cubits  in  height, 
which  served  instead  of  columns; — 
similar  no  doubt  to  those  in  the  Mem- 
nonium  at  Thebes.    Many  other  kings 
adorned   this  magnificent  temple  of 
Phtah   with   sculpture   and   various 
gifts,  among  which  may  be  mentioned 
the  statue  of  Sethos,  in  commemora- 
tion of  his  victory  over  the  Assyrians, 
holding  in  his  hand  a  mouse  with 
this   inscription,  *^  Whoever  sees  me, 
let  him  be  pious."    Amasis,  too,  dedi- 
cated a  recumbent  colossus,  75  ft.  long, 
in  this  temple,  which  is   the   more 
singular  as  mere  is  no  instance  of  an 
Egyptian  statue,  of  early  time,  in  that 
position:  and  the  same  king  built  a 
magnifioent   temple  to   the   goddess 
Isis.  I 


I  The  temenoe,  or  sacred  grove,  of 
Proteus  was  very  beautiful  and  richly 
ornamented.  Some  Phoenicians  of 
Tyre,  settlers  at  Memphis,  lived  round 
it,  and  in  consequence  the  whole 
neighbourhood  received  the  name  of 
the  Tyrian  camp.  Within  the  temenos 
was  the  temple,  called  *^  of  Venus  the 
stranger ; "  whence  the  historian  con- 
jectured that  it  was  of  Helen,  who  was 
reported  to  have  lived  some  time  at 
the  court  of  the  Egyptian  king.  This 
is  of  course  an  idle  Greek  story,  which, 
like  so  many  others,  shows  how  ready 
the  Greeks  were  to  derive  everything 
&om  their  own  country. 

Four  hundred  years  after  Herodotus, 
Diodorus  expatiates  on  the  size  and 
magnificence  of  Memphis,  which,  how- 
ever had  already  become  second  in 
importance  to  Alexandria.  And 
Strabo,  a  few  years  before  the  Christian 
era,  says :  ^^  The  city  is  large  and 
populous,  next  to  Alexandria  in  size, 
and,  like  that,  filled  with  foreign  re- 
sidents. Before  it  are  some  lakes; 
but  the  palaces,  situated  once  in  an 
elevated  spot,  and  reaching  down  to 
the  lower  part  of  the  city,  are  now 
ruined  and  deserted."  Tne  temples, 
however,  seem  still  to  have  been  kept 
up  in  the  former  style  of  magnificence. 
They  suffered  no  doubt  in  the  reign  of 
Theodosius  from  the  zeal  which  he  dis- 
played against  idolatry  and  its  shrines. 
But  Memphis  still  continued  to  enjoy 
some  consequence,  even  at  the  time  of 
the  Arab  invasion;  and  though  its 
ancient  palace  was  a  ruin,  the  gover- 
nor of  Egypt,  John  Mekaukes,  still 
reside<^  in  the  city ;  and  it  was  here 
that  he  concluded  a  treaty  with  the 
invaders  after  they  had  succeeded  in 
taking  the  strong  Roman  fortress  at 
Babylon.  The  wealth,  as  well  as  the 
inhabitants  of  Memphis,  soon  passed 
to  the  new  Arab  city  of  Fos(£t)  &nd 
the  capital  of  Lower  Egypt  in  a  few 
years  ceased  to  exist.  The  blocks  of 
stone  of  its  ruined  monuments  were 
afterwards  taken  to  help  in  building 
the  new  city  of  Cairo:  and  yet  not- 
withstanding this  wholesale' spoliation 
we  find  Abd-el-Lateef  at  the  end  of  the 
12th  centy.,  asserting  that  ^'  the  ruins 
of  Memphis  occupy  a  space  half  a  day's 
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journey  every  way;"  and  that  "they 
still  offer  to  the  eyes  of  the  spectator  a 
collection  of  marvels  which  strike  the 
mind  with  wonder,  and  which  the 
most  eloquent  man  might  in  vain 
attempt  to  describe."  Aboo*l-Feyda, 
150  years  later,  speaks  of  the  ruins  &b 
still  occupying  a  large  extent,  but 
gradually  disappearing.  But  from 
that  time  hardly  any  mention  is  made 
of  them ;  and  the  waters  of  the  inun- 
dation, long  ago  unrestrained  by  the 
protecting  dykes,  covered  the  plain 
with  a  gradually  increasing  layer  of 
mud  deposit,  beneath  which  every 
trace  of  such  ruins  as  were  left  com- 
pletely disappeared.  It  was  not  till 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
that  researches  were  made  which  re- 
sulted in  discovering  some  traces  of 
the  ancient  city. 

(d)  Bemains  of  Memphis,  Some 
statues,  a  few  fragments  of  granite, 
and  some  substructions  are  all  that 
can  be  seen  of  the  ruins  of  a  city, 
which,  if  there  is  any  truth  in  the 
description  given  of  it,  "  in  its  glory 
must  have  exceeded  any  modem  city, 
as  much  as  the  Pyramids  exceed  any 
mausoleum  which  has  been  erected 
since  those  days." — Curzon,  It  is  pos- 
sible that  much  may  be  concealed 
beneath  the  mounds,  but  the  latest 
researches  have  been  singularly  unpro- 
ductive. There  are  a  few  objects, 
chiefly  statuettes  of  the  god  Phtah, 
at  the  museum  at  Cairo,  and  one  inter- 
esting discovery  was  that  of  a  private 
house. 

The  only  object  that  will  attract 
the  traveller's  attention  is  the  beau- 
tiful cdhsscU  staiue,  lying  on  its  face 
in  an  excavated  hollow  to  the  left  of 
the  path  before  reaching  Mitrahenny. 
It  was  discovered  here  by  Signer 
Caviglia  and  Mr.  Sloane,  by  whom  it 
was  given  to  the  British  Museum,  on 
condition  of  its  being  taken  to  Eng- 
land; but  no  attempt  has  ever  been 
made  to  remove  it.  This  is  probably 
one  of  the  statues  mentioned  by  He- 
rodotus and  Diodorus  as  erected  by 
•*  Sesostris"  in  front  of  the  Temple  of 
Phtah.  These  statues  were  30  cubits 
(45  to  51}  feet)  high :  this  one  is  un- 


fortunately broken  at  the  feet,  and 
part  of  the  cap  is  wanting;  but  its 
total  height  may  be  estimate  at  48  ft. 
8  in.  without  the  pedestal.  The  stone 
is  a  white  siliceous  limestone,  very 
hard,  and  capable  of  taking  a  high 
polish,.  From  the  neck  of  the  king 
is  suspended  an  amulet  or  breast- 
plate, like  that  of  the  Urim  and 
Thummin  of  the  Hebrews,  in  which 
is  the  royal  prenomen,  supported  by 
Phtah  on  one  side,  and  Pasht  on  the 
other.  In  the  centre,  and  at  the  side 
of  his  girdle,  are  the  name  and  pre- 
nomen of  this  Rameses,  and  in  his 
band  he  holds  a  scroll,  bearing  at 
one  end  his  name  Amim-mai-Bameses. 
A  figure  of  his  daughter  is  represented 
at  his  side.  It  is  on  a  small  scale,  her 
shoulder  reaching  little  above  the  level 
of  his  knee.  The  upper  part  of  the 
statue  is  somewhat  worn  away,  but  the 
under  part  still  retains  its  polish.  The 
expression  of  the  face,  which  is  per- 
fectly preserved,  is  very  beautiful ;  and 
by  going  down  into  the  hollow  a  good 
view  may  be  obtained  of  the  features, 
which  are  sharp  cut  and  most  deli- 
cately finished.  At  the  time  of  high 
Nile  the  hole  is  fall  of  water  and  but 
little  of  the  statue  visible  ;*  and  indeed 
the  whole  of  the  face  is  seldom  to  be 
seen  before  March. 

There  are  some  other  remains  of 
statues,  and  another  colossus,  lying  not 
far  from  this  one ;  and  at  the  guard's 
house  close  by  may  be  seen  a  few  things 
which  have  been  dug  up  at  various 
times;  among  them  are  some  statues 
in  the  sitting  attitudes  of  the  modern 
Egyptians,  with  crossed  legs,  or  knees 
up  to  the  chin.  The  space  to  the  S.  of 
the  colossus  is  the  site  of  the  temple 
of  Phtah,  of  which  the  foundations 
have  been  discovered  by  M.  Mariette. 
In  the  open  epace  to  the  N.  are  some 
remains  only  visible  at  low  Nile.  This 
open  space,  which  is  still  a  depres- 
sion filled  with  more  or  less  water 
according  to  the  time  of  year,  was 
formerly  probably  a  reservoir  in  front 
of  the  temple,  supplied  with  water  by 
a  canal  from  the  lake  before  men- 
tioned, situated  near  Saki^rab .  On  the 
borders  of  this  pond  M.  Mariette  dis- 
covered a  small  temple  of  Barneses  II. 
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e.  Sdkkdrah,  Site  of  Necropolis, — 
Grossing  the  western  Hne  of  monnds, 
with  the  village  of  Mitrahenny  on  the 
right,  we  enter  the  fertile  plain  that 
reaches  to  the  edge  of  the  desert.  The 
path  now  generally  followed  tnrns  to 
the  right,  till  it  reaches  a  high  em- 
bankment at  a  point  where  the  latter 
crosses  a  canal  by  means  of  an  old 
Arab  bridge.  This  embankment  leads 
np  to  the  S.  comer  of  the  rocky  pro- 
montory on  which  are  the  pyramids 
and  tombs.  Immediately  on  the  left, 
before  reaching  the  desert,  is  the  pro- 
bable site  of  the  lake  dug  by  Menes 
for  regulating  the  supply  of  water  to 
Memphis  and  the  surrounding  country. 
Except  at  low  Nile  there  is  always 
plenty  of  water  in  it,  and  it  sometimes 
abounds  in  ducks.  Formerly  the  road 
used  to  lie  straight  across  the  plain 
from  Mitrahenny  to  the  village  of 
Sakkarah,  passing  through  it  and 
along  the  edge  of  the  pond  on  to  the 
platform.  Outside  the  village  to  the 
N.,  before  reaching  the  pond,  is  the 
grove  in  which  those  who  encamp  at 
Sakkarah  have  been  advised  to  pitch 
their  tents. 

The  Necropolis,  to  which  the  neigh- 
bouring village  of  Sakkirah  gives  its 
name,  is  the  oldest,  as  well  as  the  most 
modem,  of  the  cemeteries  of  Memphis. 
It  is  also  the  largest,  being  nearly 
4}  m.  long,  and  having  a  breadth 
varying  from  J  m.  to  nearly  1  m. 
Like  the  Necropolis  of  G^zeh,  that  of 
SaV]|p&rah  belongs  more  especially  to 
the  Old  Empire.  In  the  centre,  form- 
ing as  it  were  the  nucleus  of  this  vast 
emembley  rises  a  pyramid  curiously 
built  in  degrees.  If  tradition  may  be 
trusted,  and  if  the  place  of  which  this 
pyramid  is  the  centre  is  called  Ko- 
Komeh,  and  if  King  Ouenephes  built 
his  pyramid,  as  Manetho  says  he  did, 
in  a  place  called  Ko-Komeh,  then  this 
pyramid  of  Sakkdrah  belongs  to  the 
1st  dynasty,  and  is  the  most  ancient 
monument  not  only  in  Egypt,  but  in 
the  world. 

To  the  N.  of  this  pyramid  are  the 
tombs  of  the  Old  Empire,  which  have 
yielded  up  so  many  of  the  interest- 
ing objects  in  the  museum  at  Cairo, 
and  ar«  themselves  magnificent  wit- 


nesses to  the  civilization  of  that  remote 
period;  those  of  Tih,  Phtah-hotep, 
Saboo,  and  some  others  are  the  most 
remarkable.  To  the  S.  of  the  pyramid 
are  tombs  of  the  XVIIIth,  XlXth,  and 
XXth  d3mastieB.  Among  them  was 
found  the  list  of  kings  called  '  The 
Tablet  of  Sak]^[^[rah.'  To  the  E.,  in 
going  &om  the  pyramid  to  the  culti- 
vated land,  there  occurs  first  a  belt  of 
tombs  of  the  Old  Empire,  then  one  of 
the  XXVIth  and  following  dynasties, 
and  then  a  third,  which  may  be  called 
the  Greek  cemetery.  Among  these  last 
tombs  were  found  nearly  all  the  Greek 
papyri  that  have  enriched  the  different 
European  museums. 

On  the  western  side  of  the  old  tombs 
to  the  N.  of  the  pjnramid  are  the  re- 
mains of  the  Serapeum,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  the  XXVIth  dynasty  a 
way  was  cut  through  the  tombs  for 
an  avenue  of  sphinxes  leading  to  the 
Serapeum,  and  to  the  underground 
vaults  known  as  the  Apis  Mausoleum. 
From  the  ruins  of  the  Serapeum  came 
most  of  the  statuettes  of  the  different 
divinities  in  the  Cairo  museum. 

The  troncated  pyramid,  called 
by  the  Arabs  Mastabat-el-Pharaoon 
(Pharaoh's  throne),  is  at  the  S.  of  the 
large  pyramid;  and  the  ibis  mummy 
pits  to  the  N.  The  ibises  have  been 
preserved  in  long  earthen  pots,  but 
owing  to  the  damp,  which  at  a  cer- 
tain depth  filters  in  through  the  soil, 
they  are  mostly  reduced  to  powder. 

(/)  Pyramids.  There  are  eleven  py- 
ramids on  the  Sa^Mrah  plateau.  The 
southernmost  of  these  is  the  tnmcated 
one  already  mentioned  called  Masta- 
bat-el-Pharaoon. It  is  in  a  very  ruined 
condition.  In  the  inside  is  a  chamber 
with  niches,  as  in  the  Third  Pyramid 
of  Geezeh. 

A  little  further  on,  as  the  visitor 
approaches  from  Mitrahenny,  is  the 
largest  of  the  Sa^V^rah  pyramids, 
curiously  built  in  stages  or  degrees. 
The  date  of  this  monument  has  not 
yet  been  accurately  determined,  but, 
as  has  been  said,  it  may  be  the  oldest 
pyramid  in  Egypt.  The  argument  on 
which  this  supposition  is  founded  is 
as  follows :  M^etho  says  that  Ouene- 
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phes,  the  4th.  king  of  the  1st  dynasty 
acoordiiig  to  his  list,  built  a  pyramid 
close  to  a  village  called  Eo-Komeh ;  on 
the  tablet  of  Serapeum  the  name  of 
Ko-Eomeh  was  found  as  given  to  the 
surrounding  necropolis;  on  an  en- 
trance door  of  the  pyramid,  now  at 
Berlin,  was  deciphered  not  the  name, 
but  the  title  and  banner  of  a  very  old 
king.  From  this  the  deduction  is 
drawn  that  as  Ouenephes  built  a  pyra- 
mid at  Ko-Komeh,  and  as  this  necro- 
polis was  called  Eo-Eomeh,  this  title 
and  banner  were  his,  and  the  pyramid 
was  built  by  him. 

It  is  the  largest  in  size  next  to 
those  of  Greezeh.  The  degrees  are  five 
in  number,  diminishing  in  height  and 
breadth  towards  the  top.  The  present 
height  from  the  base  is  about  190  ft. 
Contrary  to  the  usual  rule  in  pyra- 
midal buildings,  the  base  is  not  a  per- 
fect square,  the  measurements  accord- 
ing to  Col.  H.  Vyse  being  351  ft.  2  in. 
on  the  N.  and  S.  faces,  and  398  ft. 
11  in.  on  the  E.  and  W.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  what  may  be  called  a 
sacred  enclosure,  about  1750  ft.  by 
950  ft.  Inside  the  construction  is  pe- 
culiar. Immediately  under  the  centre 
is  an  excavation  in  the  rock,  77  ft.  in 
depth  and  24  ft.  square:  the  top  of 
this  is  dome-shaped,  and  was  origi- 
nally lined  with  wooden  rafters ;  the 
bottom  is  paved  with  blocks  of  granite, 
and  beneath  is  a  rude  chamber,  the 
opening  to  which  was  concealed  by  a 
granite  block  four  tons  in  weight.  No 
&ace  of  anything  was  found  here 
when  the  pyramid  was  opened  by  Mi- 
nutoli  in  1821.  Out  of  the  excavation 
leads  a  very  labyrinth  of  passages  oon- 
ductmg  to  different  apartments.  On 
the  doorway  of  the  one  opposite  to  the 
entrance  are  some  hieroglyphics,  and 
the  title  and  banner  referred  to  above. 
The  sides  of  these  chambers  had  been 
lined  with  blueish  green  slabs  similar 
to  those  now  known  as  Dutch  tiles : 
and  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark 
that  vitrified  porcelain  was  a  very  old 
invention  in  Egypt,  and  continued  in 
vogue  there  till  a  late  period,  even 
after  the  Arab  conquest,  and  the  foun- 
dation of  Cairo.  Pieces  of  broken 
marble  and  alabaster  were  found  in 
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some  of  the  passages ;  and  in  a  gallery 
connected  with  another  entrance  which 
appeared  not  to  have  been  ransacked, 
were  found  30  mummies  of  an  in- 
ferior description  coarsely  enveloped 
in  wrappers.  None  of  the  other 
pyramids  present  anything  worthy  of 
notice. 

(gf)  The  Serapeum,  or  Apis  Mauso- 
leum, The  vast  subterranean  tomb 
which  next  claims  the  visitor's  atten- 
tion is  called  indiscriminately  the 
Serapeum,  or  the  Apis  Mausoleum,  but 
it  should  be  noted  that  the  latter  of 
these  titles  is  the  correct  (one.  The 
Serapeum,  properly  so  called,  was  the 
exterior  temple  surmounting  the  ex- 
cavated tomb.  It  no  longer  exists; 
but  to  judge  by  such  few  remains  of  it 
as  have  &en  found  it  resembled  in 
appearance  the  ordinary  Egyptian 
temple.  An  avenue  of  sphinxes  led 
up  to  it,  and  two  pylons  stood  before 
it ;  round  it  was  the  usual  enclosure. 
But  it  was  distinguished  from  all  other 
temples  by  having  in  one  of  its  cham- 
bers an  opening,  &om  which  descended 
an  inclined  passage  into  the  rock  be- 
low, giving  access  to  the  vaults  in 
which  reposed  the  mummied  repre- 
sentatives of  the  god  Apis.  Living, 
the  sacred  bull  was  worshipped  in  a 
magnificent  temple  at  Memphis,  and 
lodged  in  a  palace  adjoining — the  Api- 
eum:  dead,  he  was  buried  in  exca- 
vated vaults  at  Salkkdrah,  and  wor- 
shipped in  a  temple  built  over  them — 
the  Serapeum. 

The  discovery  of  the  site  of  the 
Serapeum  and  the  Apis  Mausoleum 
was  made  by  M.  Mariette  in  1860-61. 
Having  observed  the  head  of  a  sphinx 
appearing  through  the  sand,  and  find- 
ing on  clearing  the  spot  that  the 
statue  was  entire,  the  passage  of 
Strabo  occurred  to  him  in  which  that 
writer  says:  "There  is  also  a  Sera- 
peum in  a  very  sandv  spot,  where 
drifts  of  sand  are  raised  by  the  wind 
to  such  a  degree  that  we  saw  some 
sphinxes  buried  up  to  their  heads, 
and  others  half-covered.''  From  this 
passage,  taken  in  connexion  with  the 
finding  of  the  sphinx,  M.  Mariette  did 
not  hesitate  to  conclude  that  he  was 
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on  the  track  of  the  Serapeum,  and  he 
immediately  set  to  work  to  verify  his 
idea  with  an  energy  proportionate  to 
the  difficulty  of  the  task.  For  the 
cutting  a  passage  through  the  deep 
sand  was  an  arduous  as  well  as  a 
dangerous  undertaking,  the  shifting 
wsdl  constantly  threatening  to  fall  in, 
and  not  only  fill  up  the  hardly-won 
trench,  but  bury  the  workers.  In  two 
months  he  had  cleared  out  an  avenue 
600  feet  long,  and  laid  bare  141 
sphinxes,  besides  the  pedestals  of 
many  others.  At  first  the  depth  of 
sand  had  only  been  10  or  12  ft.,  but 
before  the  end  was  reached  a  depth 
of  70  ft.  had  to  be  cut  through.  At 
the  eod  of  this  avenue  was  found  a 
semicircle  of  statues  representing  the 
most  famous  philosophers  and  writers 
of  Greece,  some  with  the  name  in- 
scribed at  the  bottom  of  the  statue. 
Between  the  last  two  sphinxes  and 
this  semicircle  ran  a  cross  avenue, 
leading  on  the  left  to  a  temple  built 
by  Amyrtseus,  and  on  the  right  to  the 
Serapeum.  This  right-hand  part  of 
the  cross  avenue  was  bordered  on  each 
side  by  a  low  broad  wcdl.  On  the 
right-hand  waU  were  curious  statues 
representing  children  astride  various 
real  and  symbolical  emblems.  On 
the  left-hand  wall  was  a  small  temple 
in  the  Greek  style,  and  two  Egyptian 
temples,  in  one  of  which  was  a  stone 
statue  of  the  bull  Apis.  At  the  end  of 
the  avenue  was  one  of  the  pro-pylons 
of  the  Serapeum,  with  two  crouching 
lions  on  pedestals  immediately  in  front 
of  it.  These  lions  are  now  at  the 
Louvre. 

Notwithstanding  the  various  diffi- 
culties to  be  encountered  from  the 
shifting  sand  and  other  causes,  M. 
Mariette  laid  bare  the  whole  circuit 
of  the  Serapeum,  and  at  length  in 
November  1861,  crowned  his  success 
by  discovering  the  entrance  to  the 
huge  vaults  in  which  were  buried 
the  dead  representatives  of  Apis. 

The  approaches  to  the  Serapetun, 
and  such  remains  as  there  were  of 
the  Serapeum  itself,  have  long  since 
been  re-covered  by  the  sand.  The  hol- 
low in  front  of  the  house  where  M. 
Mariette  Uved  during  the  progress  of 


the  excavation  marks  the  line  of  the 
walled  avenue,  and  sometimes  the  top 
of  one  or  two  of  the  curious  figures 
alluded  to  above  may  be  seen  appear- 
ing through  the  sand. 

The  Apis  Mausoleum  is  divided  into 
three  distinct  parts.  The  first  and 
most  ancient  served  as  the  burial 
place  of  the  sacred  bulls  from  Amu- 
noph  III.  of  the  XVIIIth  dynasty  to 
the  end  of  the  XXth  dynasty.  In  this 
part  each  tomb  is  a  separate  sepulchral 
chamber,  hewn  here  and  thereout  of  the 
rocky  platform  of  the  temple.  They  were 
of  no  particular  interest,  and  are  again 
hidden  by  the  sand.  The  second  part 
comprised  the  tombs  of  Apis  from  the 
time  of  Sheshonk  I.  of  the  XXIInd 
dynasty  to  that  of  Tirhakah,  last  king 
of  the  XXVth  dynasty.  In  this  part 
a  new  system  has  been  adopted,  and 
a  long  subterranean  gallery  excavated 
beneath  the  temple,  on  each,  side  of 
which  are  mortuary  chambers  for  the 
dead  bulls.  This  also  is  inaccessible, 
the  roof  having  in  many  places  fallen 
in,  and  the  whole  being  in  an  insecure 
state. 

The  third  part  is  that  which  the 
visitor  now  sees.  It  wsks  the  place  of 
interment  from  the  reign  of  Psamme- 
tichus  I.  of  the  XXVIth  dynasty  (olr. 
650  B.C.)  till  the  time  of  the  later 
Ptolemies  (oir.  50  b.o.)  The  same  sys- 
tem is  here  followed  as  in  the  second 
part,  only  on  a  much  larger  and  more 
magnificent  scale,  the  galleries  having 
an  extent  of  nearly  400  yards,  and 
granite  sarcophagi  having  been  em- 
ployed for  the  interment.  Partly  to 
prevent  the  ingress  of  sand,  and  partly 
to  protect  the  galleries  from  the 
marauding  and  destructive  propen- 
sities of  too  many  of  the  visitors,  the 
entrance  is  now  closed  by  a  door,  the 
key  of  which  is  kept  by  the  Arab  who 
has  the  charge  of  the  tombs,  &o.  at 
Sa]^^:arah,  and  who  lives  at  the  house 
close  by.  It  is  essential  that  each 
person  should  carry  a  candle  and 
look  well  before  him,  a  serious  acci- 
dent having  occurred  to  a  gentleman 
in  1870  through  a  neglect  of  these 
simple  precautions.  He  was  standing 
close  to  one  of  the  openings  in  which 
are  the  sarcophagi,  and  not  seeing  it. 
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fell  in  and  broke  his  ann.    Imme- 
diately on  entering  you  turn  to  the 
right,  and   proceed  down  a  gallery 
more  than  210  yards  long.    On  both 
sides,  but  never  opposite  to  one  an- 
other, are  deep  recesses,  each    con- 
taining a  huge  sarcophagus  of  granite, 
measuring  qn  an   average  18  ft.  in 
length  by  7  ft.  6  in.  in  breadth,  and 
11  ft.  in  height.    In  one  of  the  recesses 
are  steps  for  the  purpose  of  descend- 
ing and  examining  the  sarcophagus, 
which  is  sculptured:  the  curious  can 
also  climb  by  a  ladder  into  the  interior, 
and  satisfy  themselves  that  it  would 
hold  four  or  five  persons  sitting.    In 
nearly  every  instance  the  lid  of  the 
sarcophagus  has  been  partly  pushed 
away,  so  as  to  give  access  to  the  mum- 
mied contents  ,of  which  no  vestiges 
have  been    found.     The  number   of 
sarcophagi   in   situ,,  throughout   the 
whole  extent  of  the  galleries,  is  24. 
Of  these  only  three  bear  any  inscrip- 
tion, and  they  contaia  the  names  of 
Amasis,  Cambyses,  and  Khebasch,  and 
belong  therefore  to  the  several  periods 
just  preceding,  contemporaneous  with, 
and  subsequent  to,  the  Persian  con- 
quest.   A  fourth  with  some  ovals  with- 
out any  name  is  supposed  to  be  of  the 
date  of  the  later  Ptolemies. 

The  historical  importance  of  the 
discovery  of  the  Apis  Mausoleum  was 
very  great,  though  it  does  not  consist 
in  anything  which  can  now  be  seen. 
When  first  opened  the  walls  of  tho 
vaults  were  covered  with  stdss,  or 
inscribed  tablets,  placed  there  by  in- 
dividuals who  on  certain  annual  fes- 
tivals, or  on  the  occasion  of  the  death 
and  burial  of  an  Apis,  came  to  per- 
form an  act  of  worship  at  his  temple 
and  tomb.  In  memory  of  this  pious 
act,  it  was  the  custom  to  fit  into  one 
of  the  walls  of  the  tomb  a  square- 
shaped  stone,  rounded  at  the  top,  in 
which  were  recorded  the  names  of  the 
visitor  and  his  family,  and  very  often 
in  addition  the  precise  date  of  the  cur- 
rent year  of  the  reigning  king.  A 
comparison  of  these  stdx  was  neces- 
sarily of  great  importance  in  fixing 
the  chronology  of  the  period  to  which 
they  belong.  About  500  of  these 
e»  votos  were  found  in  their  original 


position,  principally  near  the  entrance 
to  the  tombs  on  the  right.  All  those 
of  any  importance  whi5i  were  legible 
have  been  removed  and  are  in  the 
Louvre  at  Paris,  but  some  may  still  be 
seen  in  the  wall. 

(h)  Tomhs.  The  vast  extent  of  the 
Sa^drah  Necropolis  has  been  already 
noted,  and  the  position  of  the  tombs 
belonging  to  different  epochs  pointed 
out.  On  every  side  heaps  of  sand  and 
debris  beside  the  mouths  of  deep  pits 
evidence  the  extent  of  the  researches 
that  have  been  made,  and  the  results 
are  seen  in  some  of  the  most  interest- 
ing objects  exhibited  in  the  Cairo 
Museum.  The  tombs  themselves  are 
soon  covered  in  again  by  their  pre- 
server, the  sand.  The  most  interest- 
ing are  those  belonging  to  the  Old 
Empire  on  the  N.  side  of  the  large 
pyramid ;  and  the  one  usually  visited 
after  leaving  the  Apis  Mausoleum  lies 
a  short  distance  to  the  N.E.  of  the 
entmnce  to  those  vaults.  It  is  called 
the  Tomb  of  Tih.  Before  proceeding 
to  describe  it,  it  may  be  well  to  repeat 
at  greater  lengtii  the  account  already 
given  of  the  plan  of  these  old  tombs, 
and  to  explain  the  spirit  which  dic- 
tated the  various  representations  found 
in  them. 

The  Old  Empire  tombs  consisted  of 
three  parts.  1.  An  exterior  building 
(a),  containing  one  or  more  chambers  : 
2.  A  vertical  pit  (b)  :  and  3.  the  vault 
(c),  generally  excavated  at  right  angles 
to  the  pit,  in  which  was  placed  the 
sarcophagus  containing  the  body  (d). 
The  outer  covering  was  usually  in  the 
form  of  what  has  been  called  a  mas- 
tahahy  better  illustrations  of  which 
may  be  seen  at  the  Pyramids  than 
here;  but  nowhere  better  than  at 
Sa^[^ah  do  specimens  exist  of  the 
interior  arrangement.  The  entrance 
faces  nearly  always  W.,  and  varies  in 
its  proportions  from  a  simple  doorway 
to  a  highly  omamented facade,  accord- 
ing to  the  rank  and  importance  of  the 
owner  of  the  tomb.  On  the  lintel  is 
an  inscription,  setting  forth  the  name 
and  titles  of  the  deceased,  followed  by 
an  invocation  addressed  to  Anubis, 
the  guardian  of  tombs,  in  which  he  is 
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prayed,  1.  To  accord  to  the  person 
named  propitious  funeral  rites,  and  a 
good  burisJ-place  in  the  cemetery  after 
a  long  and  happy  life :  2.  To  be 
fiEivonrably  disposed  towards  the  de- 
ceased in  his  jonmey  through  the 
regions  beyond  the  tomb :  and,  3.  To 
secure  to  him  through  all  eternity  the 
proper  paying  of  what  the  text  calls 
"  fimereal  offerings.'*  This  invocation 
is  followed  by  a  list  of  these  fimereal 
offerings,  and  of  the  anniversaries  on 
which  they  are  to  be  paid.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  all  the  scenes  sculptured  on 
the  walls  of  the  chamber  contained  in 
this  exterior  building  have  reference  to 
these  three  subjects  of  invocation.  The 
chambers  vary  in  number  and  size; 
sometimes  there  is  only  one.  They 
served  the  purpose  of  mortuary  chapels, 
in  which  the  parents  of  the  deceased, 
and  the  priests  attached  to  the  service 
of  the  cemetery  celebrated,  on  the 
anniversary  festivals  mentioned  in  the 
inscription  over  the  door,  certain  cere- 
monies in  honour  of  the  dead,  and 
offered  the  appropriate  gifts.  The 
walls  were  covered  with  sculptures 
representing  the  scenes  in  which  the 
deceased  person  had  been  accustomed 
to  pass  his  life ;  ending  with  the  last 
act  at  which  he  may  &  said  to  have 
assisted  in  this  world,  the  transport 
of  his  mummied  body  to  the  place 
of  burial.  The  tables  of  offerings, 
which  no  doubt  also  formed  part  of 
the  furniture  of  the  chamb^s,  are 
depicted  on  the  walls  covered  with 
the  gifts  of  meat,  fruits,  bread,  and 
wine,  which  had  to  be  presented  in 
kind.  At  the  end  of  tne  principal 
chamber  was  a  tida^  containing  what 
might  be  called  the  epitaph  of  the 
deceased.  Under  the  Old  Empire 
these  8feZa3  are  quadrangular  stenes, 
often  of  large  size,  and  sculptured  so 
as  to  represent  the  exterior  of  a  temple 
^f  the  period.  In  the  oldest  tembs 
the  statue  of  the  defunct  is  not  found, 
as  at  a  later  period,  in  any  of  the 
chambers.  They  were  generally  placed 
in  a  sort  of  corridor  contrived  m  the 
thickness  of  one  of  tiie  outer  walls, 
and  excluded  from  all  external  com- 
munication. Sometimes,  however,  a 
small  opening  in  one  of  the  walls  of 
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the  priDcipal  room  indicates  the  pre- 
sence of  a  shaft  reaching  to  the  spot 
where  the  stetues  are  concealed,  and 
through  which  the  scent  of  incene^e 
might  pass. 

The  entrance  to  the  pit  which  forms 
the  second  part  of  the  temb  is  found 
either  in  one  of  the  chambers,  or  some 
hidden  comer  of  the  outer  monument. 
The  upper  part,  dug  through  the  over- 
lying stratum  of  sand,  is  cased  with 
stones,  the  remainder  being  excavated 
out  of  the  rock.  These  pits  vary  from 
10  to  30  yards  in  depth,  are  vertical  in 
direction,  and  of  square  or  rectangular 
form.  Those  that  have  not  previously 
been  opened  have  been  found  filled 
with  a  hard  cement  composed  of  stones, 
sand,  and  earth.  At  the  bottom  of 
the  pit  appears  .on  one  side  a  con- 
structed stone  wall.  This  closes  the 
entrance  to  the  third  part  of  the  tomb, 
the  sepulchral  chamber. 

In  tiiis  sepulchral  chamber,  hollowed 
out  of  the  rock,  lay  the  mummied 
body,  protected  from  all  probable 
chances  of  violation  by  the  solid  stone 
sarcophagus,  the  cavern  hewn  deep  into 
the  rock,  and  the  pit  filled  with  com- 
pact debris,  and  with  its  entrance  con- 
cealed from  view.  Here  it  is  no  longer 
a  question  of  this  world,  but  of  the  next, 
and  the  walls  are  consequently  often 
covered  with  passages  from  the  Book 
of  the  Dead,  and  representations  of 
religious  subjects. 

Such  was  the  disposition  of  an  Eg3rp- 
tian  tomb  during  the  earliest  dynasties, 
and  though  many  changes  in  some  of 
the  details  were  made  at  later  epochs, 
the  division  into  three  parte  was  always 
substantially  the  same. 

The  T<mb  of  Tih  is  an  excellent 
specimen  of  an  Old  Empire  tomb. 
The  mastahah,  or  external  covering  has 
disappeared,  but  the  chambers  within 
are  in  a  wonderftdly  good  state  of 
preservation;  and  the  sculptures  on 
the  walls  far  surpass,  if  not  in  variety, 
at  any  rate  in  drawing  and  preser- 
vation, those  at  Beni  Hassan.  That 
the^  have  preserved  their  colour  and 
dehcacy  of  outline  is  owing,  no  doubt, 
to  their  having  been  so  long  buried  in 
the  sand,  and  one  is  almost  tempted  to 
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wish  that  that  apparent  enemy,  but 
real  friend  to  antiquities  in  Egypt  was 
allowed  to  have  his  way  again,  when 
one  sees  the  cruel  havoc  wrought  by  so 
many  of  those  for  whose  benefit  this 
splendid  old  monument  is  kept  cleared 
and  open.  What  with  the  would-be 
archaeologists,  who  with  their  wet 
squeeze-paper  have  destroyed  in  so 
many  places  the  brilliant  colours  that 
centuries  had  spared — the  real  but 
ruthless  aavans,  who  with  over  eager 
thought  for  their  own  honour  and 
glory,  and  for  the  enriching  of  their 
native  museums,  have  not  hesitated  to 
cut  out  and  carry  off  whole  pieces  of 
that  exquisite  sculpture— and  the  horde 
of  vulgar  sightseers,  whose  only  object 
in  going  to  see  anything  seems  to  be 
that  they  may  write  their  names  in 
the  most  disfiguring  manner  possible, 
this  tomb,  beautiful  as  it  still  is, 
presents  a  very  different  aspect  to 
what  it  did  when  first  cleared  of  its 
sandy  shroud.  The  carving  or  writing 
of  names  on  natural  rock,  or  unsculp- 
tnred  pieces  of  stone  is  a  harmless 
amusement  enough,  but  to  hack  with 
a  knife,  or  blacken  with  pencil,  charred 
wood,  or  paint  (and  all  these,  and 
other  methods  have  been  resorted  to) 
sculptured  and  painted  walls  and 
columns,  are  acts  of  gratuitous  and 
detestable  vandalism,  that  no  lan- 
guage is  too  strong  to  condemn. 

In  descending  the  sandy  incline  into 
the  chambers,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  formerly  the  surrounding  plain 
was  on  a  level  with  their  floor,  and  not 
as  now  with  the  top  of  their  waUs. 
On  the  two  large  pillars  which  formed 
part  of  the  entrance  fagade  are  the 
names  and  titles  of  the  owner  of  the 
tomb,  from  which  we  learn  that  he 
was  a  priest,  named  Tih,  who  lived 
at  Memphis  under  the  Yth  dynasty. 
Beyond  these  piUars  is  a  court  sur- 
rounded by  a  peristyle.  On  the 
wall  to  the  left  are  depicted  various 
scenes.  Statues  of  Tih,  destined 
to  adorn  his  tomb,  are  being  em- 
barked in  boats  for  transport  to  the 
edge  of  the  desert;  oxen  are  being 
brought  for  sacrifice  at  the  anniversary 
of  the  funeral  rites ;  one  has  just  been 
seized,  and  men  are  tying  its  legs, 


and  preparing  to  throw  it  on  its  side. 
On  the  wall  to  the  right  is  seen  Tih 
himself,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and 
their  sons.  He  is  watching  his 
servants  at  work  in  one  of  his  fieirm 
yards.  Some  are  bringing  on  their 
shoulders  sacks  full  of  grain  for  the 
poultry;  others  are  fattening  the 
birds  by  making  pellets  of  flour  and 
putting  them  down  their  throats. 
JBeyond  is  a  picturesque  view  of  the 
farm  buildings ;  the  roofs  are  supported 
by  small  elegantly  carved  wooden 
columns ;  in  the  middle  is  a  pond  -in 
which  ducks  are  swimming.  In  the 
distance  are  the  wide  fields,  where  the 
four-footed  animals  are  pastured. 
Among  the  birds  that  Tih  kept  are 
geese,  ducks  of  various  kinds,  Numi- 
dian  cranes,  pigeons,  &c.,  while  the 
animals  included  cattle  of  every  size 
and  race,  antelopes,  gazelles,  wild 
goats,  and  others,  in  great  numbers. 
Next  come  the  boats  which  transport 
for  him  along  the  Nile  the  produce  of 
his  land.  They  are  full  of  jars  and 
bales  of  goods.  In  the  middle  of  the 
court  is  the  pit  leading  to  the  sepul* 
chral  chamber.  Curiously  enough  this 
pit  offers  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule,  being  inclined  instead  of  vertical. 
The  sarcophagus  at  the  bottom  is  of 
limestone,  without  inscription. 

Leading  from  this  court  is  a  narrow 
passage  on  the  walls  of  which  are  re- 
presented servants  of  the  house  bring- 
ing offerings  of  all  kinds  for  the 
anniversary  ceremonies;  some  carry 
fhiit,  vegetables,  vases  full  of  sweet  oil, 
and  perfumes :  others  lead  oxen  to  the 
sacrifice,  as  depicted  in  the  outer  court. 
Further  on,  in  the  same  passage,  some 
men  are  seen  drawing  statues  enclosed 
in  little  temples  of  wood ;  half  a  dozen 
drag  with  cords,  while  one  pours  water 
on  the  earth  to  render  the  passage 
easier.  Next  to  these  again  are  boats 
with  large  sails  and  a  numerous  crew. 
On  the  right  of  the  passage  is  a  small 
chamber,  where  again  is  depicted  the 
bringing  of  offerings  of  all  sorts  and 
kinds.  On  the  end  wall  are  some 
rather  indistinct  scenes :  workmen 
appear  to  be  making  pots,  and  smelt- 
ing large  ingots  composed  of  some  red 
substance. 
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At  the  end  of  the  passage  is  the 
principal  chamber,  covered  with  bas- 
reliefs  no  less  remarkable  for  their 
profusion  than  for  the  finish  with 
which  the  di£ferent  designs  are  exe- 
cuted.     To   describe   all    would    bo 
impossible;   it  will  be   sufficient  to 
indicate  some  of  the  most  worthy  of 
notice.    On  the  wall  to  the  right  on 
entering,  Tih  is  depicted  shooting  in 
the  marshes.    He  is  standing  upright 
in  a  light  boat,  holding  decoy-birds  in 
one  hand,  and  with  the  other  he  is 
hurling  a  curved  stick,  which  knocks 
down   and    stuns    the    flying    birds. 
Innumerable  wild  fowl  of  every  kind 
fill  the  air.    In  the  water  beneath  the 
boat  hippopotami  and  crocodiles  are 
floating.    Two  of  them  are  fighting, 
and  the  hippopotamus  is  evidently  the 
victor.   Some  of  the  servants  are  trying 
to  catch  them,  and  a  hippopotamus  is 
just  being  hooked  with  a  sort  of  har- 
poon.   This  scene  may  recall  the  verse 
in  Job  xli.  1-2 ;  "  Canst  thou  draw  out 
leviathan  with  an  hook  ?  or  his  tongue 
with  a  cord  which  thou  lettest  down? 
Canst  thou  put  an  hook  into  his  nose? 
or  bore  his  jaw  through  with  a  thorn." 
The  idea  of  crocodiles  and  hippopotami, 
in   the    neighbourhood   of   Memphis 
appears  extraordinary  at  the  present 
day,  but  in  the  time  of  Tih,  no  doubt 
they  were  common  enough   in   that 
part  of  the  river.    Abd-el-Lateef  who 
visited  Egypt  about  1216  a.d.  recounts 
that  hippopotami  abounded    in    the 
Damietta  branch  of  the  Nile,  and  that 
two   of  them   had   committed   such 
depredations  that  an  armed  force  was 
sent  to  destroy  them.    Even  so  late  as 
Mohammed    All's    time   a   hippopo- 
tamus was  taken  alive  at  Mansoorah, 
in  the  Delta,  and  killed  on  the  banks. 
Crocodiles  are  still  seen  as  far  North 
as  200  miled  above  Cairo.     Another 
scene  shows   us    Tih    watching    his 
servants  fishing.      Crouching  in  the 
bottom  of  their  boats,  some  are  holding 
lines,  while  others  are  dragging  across 
the  bottom  of  the  stream  an  enormous 
square  net,  within  whose  meshes  the 
fish  are  being  drawn.       The   usual 
ag^cultural  scenes  are  full  of  life  and 
spirit.     Cows  are  crossing  a    ford; 
cattle  browse  in  the  meadows ;  herds- 
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men  are  conducting  home  a  flock  of 
goats.  All  the  phaises  of  seed  time 
and  harvest  are  depicted.  Oxen  are 
ploughing;  the  seed  is  sown;  the 
com  is  reaped;  men  with  three- 
pronged  forks  gather  it  into  heaps ; 
and  oxen  going  round  and  round,  tread 
it  out  In  another  place  it  is  tied  into 
sheaves,  and  donkeys  are  brought  up 
with  much  fuss  and  use  of  the  stick, 
on  whose  backs  the  sheaves  are  put 
and  carried  away  to  the  farmyard  and 
granaries.  Some  of  these  scenes  are 
drawn  with  inimitable  humour.  In 
another  part  carpenters  are  busy  mak- 
ing furmture  for  the  house,  and  ship- 
wrights labour  at  the  boats  belonging 
to  ti^e  estate. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  Tih  is  pre- 
sent at  all  these  varied  scenes ;  seated 
or  standing,  he  is  there  in  the  attitude 
of  command,  while  singers,  dancers, 
acrobats  and  others  perform  for  his 
amusement.    In  fiB.ct  every  thing  in 
these  pictures  shows  the  realisation  of 
the  first  petition  in  the  prayer  over 
the  entrance.    Tih  evidently  leads  a 
prosperous  and  happy  life  in  the  midst 
of  these  agriculturai  pursuits,  to  which 
the  Egyptians  at  that  epoch  were  de- 
voted.   He  is  surrounded  by  his  own 
people,  and  attains,  as  the  inscription 
records,  '^a  fortunate  and  prolonged 
old  age."    "The  Egyptians,"  says  Dio-  |  .'^  r^, 
dorus,  "call  their  houses  hostelries, 
on  account  of  the  short  period  during 
which  they  inhabit  them,  but  they  call 
their  tombs  eternal  dwelling  places." 
Tih  built  this  tomb  during  his  life- 
time, and  fitted  it  to  be  Ms  eternal 
dwelling-place,  both  bv  the  soHdUty  of 
its  construction,  and  by  depicting  on 
its  walls  the  scenes  in.  which  his  life 
was   passed.     All    those   symbolical 
representations  of  the  life  of  the  soul 
beyond  the  tomb,  which  formed  the 
basis  of  the  Egyptian  faith,  are  absent 
in  the  upper  chambers  of  the  Old 
Empire  sepulchres.    Spiritual  religion 
is  confined  to  the  vault  in  which  the 
mummied  body  reposes,  and  even  then 
is  represented  almost  entirely  by  a 
few  short  quotations  from  the  Book  of 
the  Dead.    It  is  at  a  later  period, 
under  the  New  EmpiriB,  that,  as  seen  ^ 

in  the  Tombs  of  the  ^ings  at  Thebes, 
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the  walls  of  the  tombs  become  covered 
with  whole  chapters  of  that  book,  and 
with  a  whole  army  of  grotesque  and 
fantastic  divinities. 

The  Tomb  of  Phtdhrhotep,  which  lies 
to  the  S.  of  the  Apis  Mausoleum,  may 
sometimes  be  fonnd  cleared  &om  sand. 
It  consists  of  one  chamber  only,  the 
walls  of  which  are  covered  with  simi- 
lar scenes  to  those  already  described, 
but  offering  some  very  interesting 
and  curious  peculiarities.  The  sculp- 
tures referring  to  the  presenting  of 
gifts  are  especially  noticeable.  Phtah- 
hotep  is  seated,  and  before  him  passes 
a  regular  procession  of  servants  bring- 
ing offerings.  At  their  head  mardi 
priests  chanting  sacred  hymns,  whUe 
other  servants  heap  up  on  a  table  the 
destined  votive  oblations. 

As  has  been  said,  the  whole  sur- 
rounding desert  is  one  vast  sepulchre ; 
and  when  excavations  are  going  on,  and 
as  is  often  the  case,  one  of  the  large 
mausoleums  that  served  as  the  common 
burial  place  for  the  lower  classes  is 
being  turned  out,  the  mass  of  mum- 
mied remains,  sculls,  bones,  hands, 
feet,  swathing  cloths,  &c.,  lying  about 
in  weird  confusion,  is  as  remarkable 
as  it  is  unpleasant.  Many  of  these 
burial  places  were  large  enough  to 
hold  hundreds  of  bodies;  they  were 
laid  side  by  side  on  a  series  of  shelves, 
without  any  covering  except  the 
thick  bands  in  which  they  were 
wrapped ;  and  it  is  a  striking  sight  to 
see  them  lying  there,  so  wonderfully 
preserved  uirough  many  hundreds  of 
years. 

On  the  way  back  to  Bedreshayn  the 
visitor  may  turn  aside  to  look  at  a 
tomb  of  the  time  of  Psammetichus  I. 
(cir.  650  B.C.),  in  the  face  of  the  rocky 
platform,  near  the  cultivated  land. 
It  is  built  of  hewn  stone  and  vaulted, 
and  affords  one  of  the  earliest  instances 
of  stone  arches.  That  style  of  building 
was  known  to  the  Egyptians  long 
before  that  period,  crude  brick  arches 
having  been  found  at  Thebes  dating 
from  the  time  of  the  Vlllth  dynasty. 

From  the  middle  of  March  to  the 
middle  of  April,  the  cultivated  land 
along  the  edge  of  the  desert,  in  the  I 


neighbourhood  of  Sa^i^urah,  swarms 
with  quail. 

(Z)  Pyramids  of  Daslidor, — These 
pyrskmijs  cannot  oe  brought  into  the 
dajr's  excursion  to  Saklj^iarah;  though 
they  might  perhaps  fail  into  the  two- 
days'  excursion  to  the  Pyramids  and 
Sal^^^irah,  sketched  out  above.    They 
present    nothing   of  interest,    how- 
ever, to  repay  the  generality  of  travel- 
lers.   They  are  situated  about  3  miles 
from  Sal^J^^Lrah,  and  mark,  perhaps, 
^e  southern  limit  of  the  Necropolis  of 
Memphis.    Two  are  of  stone,  and  two 
brick.    The  northernmost  of  the  two 
stone  ones  measures,  according  to  Col. 
H.  Vyse,  700  ft.  square,  having  been 
originally  nearly  720  ft.,  only  forty 
less  than  the  Great  Pyramid ;  but  its 
height  was  only  342  ft.  7  in.  of  which 
326  ft.  remain.    It  has  three  subter- 
ranean chambers,  one  beyond  another, 
in  which  the  stones  forming  the  sides 
project  one  before  the  other  as  they 
rise,  so  that  at  the  roof  they  nearly 
meet.    The  southernmost  stone  pyra- 
mid presents  the  peculiarity  of  being 
built  at  two  different  angles,  the  lower 
part  at  54°  14'  46",  the  upper  at  42° 
59'  26" :  it  consequently  presents  the 
appearance    of   a    point^    pyramid, 
resting  on  a  truncated  one.    There  is 
a  subterranean  chamber  80  ft.  in  height, 
contracted  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
the  other  p3rramid.  In  the  passage  are 
some  hieroglyphics  of  doubtful  mean- 
ing. 

The  two  brick  pyramids  are  very 
much  degraded.  The  northernmost, 
which  was,  according  to  Col.  H.  Vyse, 
350  ft  square,  and  215  fL  6  in.  high, 
is  now  reduced  to  less  than  90  ft.  in 
height;  and  the  southernmost,  from 
being  342  ft.  6  in.  square  and  267  ft. 
4  in.  highf  is  now  only  156  ft.  high. 
The  bricks,  which  are  crude,  are 
about  sixteen  inches  long,  eight  wide, 
and  four  and  a  half  to  five  and  a  half 
thick,  some  with  and  some  without 
straw.  Although  the  outer  part  of 
the  pyramid  has  crumbled  away,  the 
way  in  which  the  bricks  have  kept 
their  place  in  what  remains  shows 
how  well  it  was  originally  constructed. 
Herodotus  tells  us  that,  according  to 
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the  priests,  a  King  named  Asyohis, 
the  same  who  built  the  most  beantiful 
of  the  four  gateways  of  Phtah  at 
Memphis,  succeeded  Mycerinns,  and 
that,  desirous  of  eclipsing  all  hiB  pre- 
decessors, he  left  a  pyramid  of  brick, 
as  a  monument  of  his  reign,  with  the 
following  boastful  inscription  en- 
graved on  the  stone :  '^  Despise  me  not 
in  comparison  with  the  stone  pyramids  ; 
for  I  surpass  them  all,  as  much  as  Zeus 
surpasses  the  other  gods.  A  pole  was 
plunged  into  a  lake,  and  the  mud 
which  clave  thereto  was  gathered; 
and  bricks  were  made  of  the  mud,  and 
BO  I  was  formed."  Which  of  the  brick 
pyramids  still  standing  bore  this  in- 
scription is  uncertain,  but  it  is  probably 
one  of  these  two,  or  of  the  two  in  the 
Fyoom,  at  Illahoon  and  Howarah. 
There  are  no  inscriptions  by  which 
the  age  of  either  of  these  brick  pyra- 
mids can  be  fixed.  Asychis  is  con- 
jectured to  have  been  Sheshonk  I. 
(Shishak),  of  the  XXVIth  dynasty. 
The  exterior  of  these  brick  pyra- 
mids has  been  cased  with  blocks  of 
stone,  some  of  which  still  remain.  In 
front  of  the  northernmost  one  are  the 
remains  of  a  temple ;  on  some  of  the 
fragments  are  hieroglyphics. 

Large  groves  of  eontj  or  acanthus, 
extend  along  the  edges  of  the  culti- 
vated land  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Sa]^|^^rah  and  Dashoor,  and  have  suc- 
ceeded to  those  mentioned  by  Strabo  ; 
though  the  town  of  Acanthus,  if  Dio- 
dorus  is  right  in  his  distance  of  120 
stadia  from  Memphis,  stood  much 
further  to  the  S. 


ROUTE  7. 

OAIBO  TO  THE  SUEZ  CANAL,  BT  ISMAILIA, 
LAKE  TIMSAH,  THE  BITTEB  LAKES, 
SUEZ,  AND  ^OBT  SAID. 

a.  Hints  for  the  Excursion. — h.  Cairo 
to  Suez. — c.  Town  of  Suez. — d. 
Egyptian  coast  of  Bed  Sea. — e.  An- 
cient canals  of  communication  be- 
tween the  Mediterranean  and  Bed 
Seas. — f.  Various  modem  projects 
for  connecting  the  two  Seas. — g,  Fi- 
nancial and  political  history  of  the 
present  Maritime  Suez  Canal.— ^. 
Suez  to  Fort  Said  by  the  Canal. 

a.  Hints  for  the  Excursion, — ^This 
excursion  will  occupy  from  4  days  to 
a  week.  Those  who  are  going  to  Mount 
Sinai  or  Syria  will  be  able  to  take  it 
on  their  way,  and  so  save  time.  The 
best  plan  to  pursue  is  to  go  direct  from 
Cairo  to  Suez  by  rail.  This  will  oc- 
cupy the  best  part  of  1  day,  leaving 
perhaps  time  after  arriving  at  Suez  to 
look  about  the  town,  and  pay  a  visit 
to  the  Fresh  Water  Canal.  The  next 
day  may  be  devoted  to  inspecting  the 
new  docks,  and  breakwater,  the  en- 
trance to  the  Maritime  Canal,  &c. ;  and 
those  whose  curiosity  on  these  points 
is  soon  satisfied,  and  who  are  energetic, 
may  manage  a  visit  to  the  wells  of 
Moses  in  the  same  day;  otherwise 
these  must  be  leffc  to  the  morrow. 
Leave  Suez  on  the  8rd  or  4th  day,  as 
the  case  may  be,  and  return  to  Ismailia 
by  train,  or,  if  possible,  in  a  steamer 
through  the  Maritime  Canal,  which  is 
well  worth  traversing  in  this  part,  for 
the  purpose  of  seeing  the  cutting  of 
Shaloof,  and  the  Bitter  Lakes.  The 
remainder  of  the  day  after  arriving  at 
Ismailia    may  be   fully  occupied  in 
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visiting  different  points  of  interest, 
which  will  be  specified  furtiier  on. 
On  the  foUowlDg  morning  leave  by 
the  early  post-boat  for  Port  Said.  The 
stay  at  Port  Said,  and  the  time  of 
leaving,  will  depend  upon  the  direction 
in  which  the  traveller's  road  lies; 
whether  he  is  going  on  by  sea  to  Syria 
or  to  Alexandria,  or  whether  he  is  re- 
turning by  land  to  Alexandria  or 
Cairo,  or  going  by  the  short  desert  to 
Syria.  If  he  is  going  anywhere  by 
sea,  he  will  have  timed  his  move- 
ments so  as  to  suit  the  departures  of 
the  steamers :  if  he  is  returning  to 
Lower  Egypt  by  land,  he  can  take 
the  poist-boat  to  IsmaUia :  and  if  he 
is  going  by  the  desert,  he  will  have 
arranged  for  his  camels  either  to  wait 
for  him  at  Ismailia,  or  meet  him  at 
Kantara.  Those  who  are  going  to 
Sinai  had  better  go  in  the  first  in- 
stance to  Port  Said,  and  thence  to 
Suez,  taking  Ismailia  either  going  to 
or  returning  from  Port  Said.  No  dra- 
goman is  required,  nor  need  any  pre- 
paration be  made  for  this  excursion, 
as  there  are  very  fair  hotels  at  Ismailia, 
Port  Said,  and  Suez, — the  two  first 
French,  and  the  last  English, — and 
their  commissionaires  will  be  found 
at  the  stations. 

5.  Cairo  to  Suez  by  Bailtoayj  150  m. 
— The  train  for  Suez  leaves  the  central 
terminus  stat.  near  the  Shoobra  road 
every  morning  about  9  a.m.  For  the 
exact  time  refer  to  the  local  time-table. 

KcUiocb  8tat.j  10  m.  The  train  here 
leaves  the  main  line  to  Alexandria 
(Bte.  6),  and  turns  off  eastward,  pass- 
ing through  a  fertile  country  to 

Shibeen  el  Kanaier  Stat.,  llf  m. 
About  a  mile  from  this  village  are 
some  ruins  called  Tel  el  Yahoodeh, 
"  the  Mound  of  the  Jew."  They  are 
supposed  to  mark  the  site  of  the  city 
founded  by  the  high-priest  Onias,  and 
called  after  him  Onion  or  Onia  (Metro- 
polis OnisB.) 

Josephus  gives  a  curious  account  of 
the  foundation  of  Onion,  and  the 
building  of  the  temple  there.  The 
son  of  Onias  the  high-priest,  who  bore 
the  same  name  as  his  father,  having 


fled  from  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria, 
took  refuge  at  Alexandria  in  the  time 
of  Ptolemy  Philometer.  Seeing  that 
Judasa  was  oppressed  by  the  Mace- 
donian kings,  and  being  desirous  to 
acquire  celebrity,  he  resolved  to  ask 
leave  of  Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra  to 
build  a  temple  in  Egypt,  like  that  of 
Jerusalem,  and  to  ordson  Levites  and 
priests  out  of  their  own  stock.  To 
this  he  was  also  stimulated  by  a  pro- 
phecy of  Isaiah,  who  predicted  that 
there  should  be  a  temple  in  Egypt 
built  by  a  Jew.  He  therefore  wrote 
to  Ptolemy,  expressing  this  wish,  and 
saying  he  had  found  a  very  fit  place 
in  a  castle  that  received  its  name  from 
the  country,  Diana.  He  represented 
it  as  abounding  with  sacred  animals, 
fuU  of  materials  fallen  down,  and 
belonging  to  no  master.  He  also  in- 
timated to  the  king  that  the  Jews 
would  thereby  be  induced  to  collect  in 
Egypt,  and  assist  him  against  Anti- 
ochus. Ptolemy,  after  expressing  his 
surprise  that  the  God  of  the  Jews 
should  be  pleased  to  have  a  temple 
built  in  a  place  so  unclean,  and  so  full 
of  sacred  animals,  granted  him  per- 
mission ;  and  the  temple  was  accord- 
ing erected,  though  smaller  and  poorer 
than  that  of  I  Jerusalem.  Josephus 
afterwards  states  that  the  place  was 
180  stades  distant  from  Memphis ;  that 
the  nome  was  called  of  Heliopolis ;  the 
temple  was  like  a  tower  (in  height  ?), 
of  large  stones,  and  60  cubits  high ;  the 
entire  temple  was  encompassed  by  .a 
wall  of  burnt  brick,  with  gates  of  stone. 
In  lieu  of  the  candlestick  he  made  a 
lamp  of  gold,  suspended  by  a  golden 
chain.  Such  is  the  substance  of  the 
not  very  clear  description  given  by 
Josephus.  It  is  sufficient  to  settle  the 
position  of  the  place ;  and  we  may  sup- 

Eose  that  Onias  chose  this  neighbour- 
ood  for  other  reasons,  which  he  could 
not  venture  to  explain  to  an  Egyptian 
king  siuToimded  by  Egyptians:  per- 
haps because  it  had  associations  con- 
nected with  the  abode  of  the  ancestors 
of  the  Jews  in  Egypt,  whence  they 
started  with  a  high  hand,  and  freed 
themselves  from  the  bondage  of  Pha- 
raoh. 
Other  Jewish  cities  seem  afterwards 
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to  have  been  built  in  this  district ;  and 
these  ^hose  mounds  still  remain,  and 
are  known  at  the  present  day  by  the 
same  title  as  the  one  under  considera- 
tion, are  probably  of  the  "  five  cities  in 
the  land  of  Egypt,"  which,  according 
to  Isaiah,  were  **  to  speak  the  langua«;e 
of  Canaan/*  They  continued  to  be 
Inhabited  by  Jews  till  a  late  period. 
It  was  from  them  that  Mithridates  of 
Pergamus  received  so  much  assistance, 
when  on  his  way  to  assist  J.  OsBsar ; 
and  the  500  who  were  embarked  by 
JSlius  Gallus  against  Arabia  appear 
to  have  been  from  the  same  district. 
And  though  Vespasian,  after  the  tak- 
ing of  Jerusalem,  had  suppressed  their, 
religious  meetings  in  the  Heliopolite 
nome,  they  continued  to  be  established 
in  many  parts  of  Egypt,  independently 
of  the  large  quart^  they  possessed  in 
Alexandria,  from  which  they  were 
expelled  by  the  persecutions  of  the 
orthodox  Cyril. 

Beyond  the  crumbling  crude-brick 
mounds,  which  can  be  seen  from  the 
railway  rising  to  a  considerable  height, 
and  rendered  especially  conspicuous 
by  the  pinnacle-like  shape  they  have 
in  so  many  instances  assumed,  nothing 
of  any  interest  had  been  found  at  Tel 
el  Yahoodeh  till  1870,  when  the  fel- 
laheen of  the  neighbourhood,  while 
engaged  in  carrying  away  the  brick- 
dust,  which  from  the  quantity  of  nitre 
it  contains  forms  a  valuable  top-dress- 
ing to  the  soil,  came  across  the  re- 
mains of  what  had  evidently  l)een  a 
magnificent  palace.  Unfortunately  no 
information  was  given  to  the  proper 
authorities  of  this  discovery,  and 
everything  was  destroyed  and  broken 
np,  or  allowed  to  pass  into  the  hands 
of  petty  dealers  in  antiquities.  The 
remains  were  apparently  those  of  a 
large  hall  paved  with  white  alabaster 
slabs ;  the  walls  were  covered  with  a 
variety  of  encaustic  bricks  and  tiles ; 
many  of  the  bricks  were  of  most 
beautiful  workmanship,  the  hiero- 
glyphics in  some  being  teiid-in  in  glass. 
The  tiles  are  round,  varying  in  size, 
colour,  and  pattern.  The  capitals  of 
the  columns  were  inlaid  with  brilliant 
coloured  mosaics,  and  a  pattern  in 
mosaics  ran  round  the  cornice,    Alto- 

l^ypi-'] 


gether  it  must  have  been  a  splendid 
apartment.     Some  of  the  bricks  are 
inlaid  with  the  oval  of  Bameses  II. ; 
and  If  the  buildiug  is  to  be  referred,  as 
other  circumstances  seem  to  show  it 
may   be,    to   his  reign,  the    extra- 
ordinary freshness  of  the  colours  is 
a    matter   for    surprise    considering 
tiie  material  in  which  they  have  lain 
imbedded.     Within  the  area  of  the 
hall  were  2   red  granite   pedestals. 
A  few  yards  to  the  W.  is  a  large 
bath  hollowed  out  of  a  solid  piece  of 
limestone,  with  steps  cut  out  of  the 
interior,  and  close  to  it  a  plunging- 
bath,  with  signs  of  more  alabaster 
pavement.    Still  further  to  the  W.  is 
a  large  fragment  of  limestone,  covered 
with  well-executed  sculptures.     Ba- 
meses II.  is  seated,  and  2  figures,  a 
male  and  a  female,  are  offering  him 
a  sort  of  circular  fan,  representing  ap- 
parently a  bush  or  tree  with  the  tau 
or  emblem  of  life  in  it ;  the  female  is 
grasping  a  papyrus  stem;   Bameses' 
outstretched  right  hand  holds  a  lotus. 
The  original  hieroglyphs  in  some  parts 
appear  to   have  been    covered  with 
plaster,  in  which  fresh   inscriptions 
have  been  cut.    Scattered  about  the 
crude-brick  mounds,  which  are  of  large 
extent,  are  various  other  stone  remains. 
Beport  speaks  of  a  Hebrew  inscrip- 
tion, but  it  has  not  yet  been  discovered. 
The  view  &om  the  top  of  the  mounds 
is  very  pretty.    To  the  S.  are  seen  the 
Pyramids  and  Cairo,  with  the  citadel 
standing  prominently  out  at  the  pro- 
jecting angle  of  the  Mo^at^am  hills ; 
in  the  same  direction  is  the  obelisk  of 
Heliopolis.    A  short  distance  to  the 
E.  stretches  the  desert ;  while  to  the 
K.  and  W.  lies  some  of  the  most  fertile 
and  richly  wooded  land  in  Egypt.    In 
the  months  of  January  and  l^ebruary, 
when  the  plain  is  brightly  green  with 
the  growing  crops,  and  the  foliage  of 
the  trees,  which  are  unusually  sS^un- 
dant  in  this  part  and  add  so  much  to 
the  beauty  of  the  landscape,  is  in  fuU 
luxuriance,  a  prettier  bit  of  scenery, 
or  one  more  unlike  the  typical  Egyp- 
tian payaage,  can  hardly  be  imagined. 
The  best  way  of  seeing  Tel  el  Ya- 
hoodeh is  to  take  the  train  from  Cairo 
in  the  morning  to  Shibeen  el  Ka<* 
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nater,  and  return    by  the  afternoon 
train,  which  passes  about  4  p.m. 

Continuing  our  journey  through  a 
very  fertile  and  wooded  country,  quite 
different  in  aspect  from  the  monoto- 
nous plain  through  which  the  rly. 
passes  between  Alexandria  and  Cairo, 
we  reach 

Selbeis  Stat.,  17J  m.  This  village 
is  the  successor  of  Bubastis  Agria,  in 
Coptic,  Phelbes.  Near  it  passed  the 
ancient  canal  that  led  to  the  Bitter 
Lakes  and  thence  to  the  Eed  Sea, 
whose  bed  may  still  be  traced  for  a 
considerable  distance  in  that  direction. 
The  new  Fresh-Water  Canal  from  Cairo, 
which  is  to  join  the  old  one  from  Za- 
gazig  to  Ismailia  and  Suez,  and  so 
provide  water  communication  between 
Cairo  and  the  Red  Sea,  passes  by 
Belbeis,  and  follows  in  fuct  the  course 
of  the  old  one  above  mentioned.  Pass- 
ing by 

Bordein  Stat,  6  m.,  the  line  just 
before  reaching  Zojgazig  runs  close 
to  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  town  of 
Bubastis,  now  called  Tel  Baeta. 

Bvhastis,  in  the  hieroglyphs  written 
Bahest,  Bast,  Ha-bahest,  the  Pibeseth 
of  the  Bible,  and  called  in  Coptic 
Poubaste,  derived  its  name,  as  is  ap- 
parent under  all  of  the  above  forms, 
including  the  modern  name,  from  the 
goddess  Pasht,  to  whom  the  principal 
temple  was  dedicated.  It  was  situated 
on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Pelusiac  or  Bu- 
bastite  branch  of  the  Nile,  and  was 
one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  Egypt. 
It  was  of  considerable  importance  as 
far  back  as  the  XVIIIth  dynasty; 
but  it  rose  to  its  greatest  height 
under  the  XXIInd  dynasty,  whose 
first  king,  Sheshonk  I.  (Shishak), 
having  conquered  Thebes,  united  in 
his  person  the  crown  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Egypt,  and  fixed  the  seat  of 
power  at  his  native  town  Bubastis. 
Under  Amasis  of  the  XXVIth  the  east- 
em  branches  of  the  Nile  were  neglected 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  foreign 
trade  to  Sais  on  the  Canopic  branch, 
and  Bubastis,  with  Tanis  and  Mendes, 
gradually  declined;  but  it  retained 


enough  magnificence  to  excite  the  ad- 
miration of  Herodotus  when  he  visited 
it  a  few  years  later.  He  describes  it 
as  standing  higher  than  any  other 
place  in  Egypt,  and  ascribes  this  to 
the  fact  that  at  one  time  capital 
punishments  were  abolished  in  Egypt, 
and  the  criminal,  **  according  to  the 
nature  of  his  offence,  set  to  raise  the 
ground  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  in 
Sie  neighbourhood  of  the  city  to  which 
he  belonged" — a  statement  which,  if 
true,  would  make  it  appear  that  the 
people  of  the  Bubastite  nome  did  not 
enjoy  a  very  good  reputation,  since 
their  capital  was  raised  more  than 
that  of  any  other  town.  The  beauty 
of  the  temple  of  "the  goddess  Bu- 
bastis" (Paisht)  induced  bim  to  give 
an  unusually  minute  description  of  it. 
"Other  temples,"  he  says,  "may  be 
grander,  and  may  have  cost  more  in  the 
building,  but  there  is  none  so  pleasant 
to  the  eye  as  this  of  Bubastis."  He 
then  proceeds  to  describe  it.  **The 
temple  forms  a  peninsula  surrounded 
by  water  on  all  sides  except  that  by 
which  you  enter.  Two  canals  from 
the  Nile  conduct  the  water  to  the 
entrance  by  separate  channels  without 
uniting,  and  then,  diverging  in  oppo- 
site directions,  flow  round  it  to  the  rt. 
and  1.  They  are  each  100  ft.  broad, 
and  shaded  with  trees.  The  gateway 
is  60  ft.  in  height,  and  is  omimentea 
with  beautiful  figures  6  cubits  (9  ft.) 
high.  The  temple  is  in  the  middle  of 
the  town ;  and  as  you  walk  round  you 
look  down  upon  it  on  every  side ;  for 
the  town  having  been  considerably 
raised,  while  the  temple  continues  on 
the  same  level  where  it  was  originally 
founded,  entirely  commands  it.  It  is 
surrounded  by  a  wall  of  circuit,  sculp- 
tured with  figures,  containing  a  grove 
of  very  large  trees  planted  round  the 
body  of  the  temple  itself,  in  which  is 
the  statue  of  the  goddess.  The  length 
and  breadth  of  the  whole  temple  mea- 
sures a  furlong.  At  the  entrance  is  a 
way  paved  with  stones  about  3  furlongs 
long,  and  about  4  plethra  broad,  planted 
on  either  side  with  veiy  lofty  trees, 
which,  after  crossing  the  market-place 
in  an  easterly  direction,  l^s  to  the 
temple  of  Hermes," 


Egypt. 

•*  This  account  of  the  position  of  the 
temple  of  Bubastis  is  very  accnrate. 
The  height  of  the  mound,  the  site  of 
the  temple  in  a  low  space  beneath  the 
houses,  from  which  you  look  down 
upon  it,  are  the  very  peculiarities 
which  any  one  would  remark  on  visit- 
ing the  remains  of  Tel  Basta.  One 
street,  which  Herodotus  mentions  as 
leading  to  the  temple  of  Mercury,  is 
quite  apparent,  and  his  length  of  3 
stadia  (fmrlongs)  falls  short  of  its  real 
length,  which  is  2250  feet.  On  the 
way  is  the  square  he  speaks  of,  900 
feet&om  the  temple  of  Pasht  (Bubastis), 
and  apparently  200  feet  broad,  though 
now  much  reduced  in  size  by  the  fallen 
materials  of  the  houses  that  sur- 
rounded it  Some  fjBillen  blocks  mark 
the  position  of  the  temple  of  Mercury 
(Hermes),  but  the  remains  of  that  of 
Pasht  are  rather  more  extensive,  and 
show  that  it  measured  about  500  feet 
in  length.  We  may  readily  credit  the 
assertion  of  Herodotus  respecting  its 
beauty,  since  the  whole  was  of  the 
finest  red  granite,  and  was  surrounded 
by  a  sacred  enclosure  about  600  feet 
square,  beyond  which  was  a  larger 
circuit,  measuring  940  feet  by  1200, 
containing  the  minor  one  and  the  canal 
he  mentions,  and  once  planted,  like 
the  other,  with  a  grove  of  trees.  .  .  . 
Amidst  the  houses  on  the  N.W.  side 
are  the  thick  walls  of  a  fort,  which 
protected  the  temple  below;  and  to 
the  E.  of  the  town  is  a  large  open 
space,  enclosed  by  a  wall,  now  con- 
verted into  mounds." — BawUnson'a 
'Herodotus.'  The  historic  names  found 
among  the  sculptures  are  those  of 
Rameses  n.,  Osorkon  I.,  and  Amyr- 
taeus.  The  name  of  the 
goddess  Pasht,  the  lion  or 
cat-headed  deity  whom  the 
Greeks  identified  with  Ai- 
temis,  is  spelt  thus 

In  these  and  other  ruins  of  the 
Delta  certain  peculiarities  may  be 
observed,  in  which  they  differ  from 
those  of  Upper  Egypt.  In  the  latter 
the  waUs  of  the  temples  are  sandstone, 
and  the  columns  built  of  several 
pieces,  and  granite  is  confined  to  obe- 
lisks, statues,  doorwavs,  and  to  the 
adyta  of  some  remarkable  monuments; 
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in  the  Delta  the  temples  themselves 
are  in  great  part  built  of  granite,  and 
the  porticoes  and  vestibules  have  co- 
lumns of  a  single  block  of  the  same 
materials. 

Zagazig  (Zal^azeeJ^)  Jund,  8tai, 
7  m.  (Branch  lines  to  Benha,  on 
Alexandria  and  Cairo  main  line,  24  m. ; 
and  to  Mansoorah,  40  m.)  A  stop- 
page is  made  here  of  half  an  hour  or 
more ;  and  a  very  good  luncheon  can 
be  obtained  at  the  restaurant  in  the 
station.  There  is  nothing  at  Zagazig 
to  detain  the  ordinary  traveller,  nor, 
indeed,  are  there  any  great  facilities 
for  a  stay  there ;  but  any  one  who  is 
disposed  to  examine  the  neighbour- 
ing ruins  of  Bubastis,  or  shoot  snipe 
and  wildfowl  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year  in  some  marshes  not  far  off*,  can 
generally  make  arrangements  for  board 
and  lodging  with  the  station-master. 
Zagazig  itself  presents  no  object  of 
interest.  It  has  risen  considerably  in 
importance  within  the  last  few  years, 
and  has  become  the  centre  of  the  trade 
of  the  surroimding  district,  and  of  the 
railway  system  in  the  east  of  the  Delta. 
A  good  many  Europeans  live  in  the 
town,  and  it  boasts  a  certain  number 
of  respectable-looking  houses.  The 
population  is  reckoned  at  38,000.  An 
old  bridge  and  sluices  mark  the  end  of 
the  Moez  canal,  which  leaves  the 
Damietta  branch  of  the  Nile  a  little 
below  Benha.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  bridge  begins  the  canal  which 
leads  to  S&n,  the  ancient  Tanis,  and 
follows  in  its  course  the  bed  of  the 
old  Tanitic  branch. 

After  leaving  Zagazig,  the  railway 
follows  more  or  less  closely  the  di- 
rection of  the  Fresh -Water  Canal, 
which  is  the  modem  representative, 
during  part  of  its  course,  of  the  canal 
cut  by  the  ancients  to  serve  as  a  means 
of  communication  between  the  Nile 
and  the  Bed  Sea,  and  known  by  dif- 
ferent names  at  different  epochs.  The 
history  of  this  canal  will  be  found  pre- 
ceding the  description  of  the  Suez 
Canal.  Passing  through  a  rich  and 
fertile  country  we  reach 

Aboo-Hamed  Stat,  10  m.  From  this 
point  the  railway  may  be  said  to  form 
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the  line  between  the  cultivated  land 
and  the  desert.  On  the  one  side  are 
nothing  but  sandy  hillocks,  stretching 
away  to  the  horizon,  while  on  the 
other,  a  short  distance  from,  if  not 
close  to,  the  line,  is  luxuriant  vegeta- 
tion, produced  and  nurtured  by  the 
life-giving  canal.  Aboo-Hamed  is  a 
pret^  village,  and  one  of  the  stations 
on  the  caravan  route  between  Egypt 
and  Syria  vi&  Salaheeyah. 

Tel  d  Kebeer  8tcU,f  7  m.,  a  charm- 
ingly situated  village,  in  the  centre  of 
the  fertae  district  called  El  Wady,  or 
WAdyetToomiiat.  This  district,  which 
gives  its  name  to  this  part  of  the  canal, 
was  purchased  by  the  Suez  Canal 
Company  of  Said  Pasha  for  74,000Z., 
and  during  the  short  time  in  which 
it  was  their  property,  great  agri- 
cultural improvements  were  begun. 
In  1863,  however,  it  was  resold  to 
the  Egyptian  Government,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon's  award,  for  400,0002.  The 
line  does  not  again  approach  the  cul- 
tivated land  till  passing  the  village  of 
Gassaseen,  or  Ras  el  Wady,  which 
forms  the  extreme  point  of  the  W^y 
district,  aud  almost  the  easternmost 
limit  of  the  Delta.  Hero,  too,  was  the 
end  of  the  Fresh-Water  Canal  above 
mentioned,  until  the  continuation  of  it 
in  1860  by  the  Suez  Canal  Company 
to  Ismailia,  and  subsequently  to  Suez. 

Mahsamah  Stat.,  14  m.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood is  a  lake,  formerly  filled 
with  water  during  the  high  Nile,  and 
now  utilised  by  the  Fresh-Water  Canal, 
which  at  this  point  leaves  the  railway 
and  passes,  at  some  distance  to  the  right, 
a  place  called  Tel  el  Masroota,  or  Aboo 
Ehasheb.  The  French  have  given 
this  place  the  name  of  Barneses,  con- 
sidering that  it  marks  the  site  of  the 
town  of  that  name,  mentioned  in 
the  Biblical  narrative  as  one  of  the 
store-cities  built  by  the  Israelites 
for  the  PharsM)h  that  first  oppressed 
them  (Ex.  i.  11),  and  also  as  the 
starting-point  of  their  journey  into 
the  wudemess.  We  are  here  in  fatA 
in  the  very  centre  of  the  Land  of 
Goshen,  of  which  Bubastis,  and  per^ 
haps  Tanis,  marked  the  limits  on  the 


west.  The  fact  of  its  being  apparently 
called  indifferently  the  Land  of  Goshen 
(Gen.  xlvii.  6)  and  the  Land  of  Barn- 
eses (Gten.  xlvii.  11)  seems  to  favour 
the  supposition  that  Kameses,  or  Ba- 
amses,  was  the  centre  and  capital  of 
the  district  which  went  by  either  of 
these  two  names.  The  latest  researohes 
of  Herr  Brugsch,  however,  point  to 
Sd,n  (Tanis)  as  the  site  of  the  Biblical 
Bameses.  (See  Bte.  14^,  p.  279.)  There 
are  no  remains  worth  a  visit.  The  only 
thing  of  note  hitherto  found  among 
the  heaps  of  pottery  and  broken  frag- 
ments is  a  granite  monolith  having 
the  name  of  Bameses  11.  Now  that, 
by  means  of  the  canal,  Nile  water  is 
once  more  brought  through  this  diB- 
trict,  the  only  thing  wanting  to  rescue 
it  from  its  desert  state,  and  make  it  as 
fertile  as  of  old,  is  inhabitants.  The 
gardens  near  theAbbasseeyahat  Cairo, 
and  those  at  Ismailia,  are  a  sufficient 
proof  of  what  can  be  done  by  irrigating 
the  desert  with  Nile  water. 

Nefiche  Stat.,  14  m.  (Short  branch 
to  IsmaiUa,  2^  m.)  The  special  trains 
carrying  the  overland  passengers  be- 
tween Suez  and  Alexandria  go  on 
direct,  but  the  daily  ordinary  trains 
run  into  Ismailia,  and  then  back  again 
to  the  junction  at  Nefiche.  The  Fresh- 
Water  Canal  also  divides  at  Nefiche, 
one  part  continuing  to  Ismailia,  and 
thence  through  two  locks,  gaining  the 
level  of  the  Maritime  Canal,  and  the 
other  branching  off  to  Suez.  From  Ne- 
fiche is  obtain^  the  first  view  of  Lake 
Timsah,  a  description  of  which  will 
more  properly  enter  into  the  account 
of  the  Suez  Canal. 

Ismailia  (pronounced  Ismaileeyah). 
Hdtd  Paynon ;  fair  food  and  accommo- 
dation. The  house  is  a  short  distance 
from  the  railway  station,  and  commands 
a  fine  view  over  Lake  Timsah.  As 
Ismailia  owes  its  raison  d^etre  entirely 
to  the  Suez  Canal,  its  description  wiU 
be  more  appropriately  reserved  for  the 
account  of  that  worK.  The  following 
extracts  from  two  letters  describing 
journeys  to  Ismailia  in  1863  and  1869 
respectively,  may  be  inserted  here  as 
interesting  to  the  traveller  of  the  pre- 
sent day. 
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^'Feh,  20,  1863.  — Leaving  Alex- 
andria early  in  the  morning,  I  arrived 
at  Benha  aoont  three  in  the  afternoon. 
There  I  had  to  wait  two  hours  for  the 
train  to  Zagazig.  I  spent  them  seated 
in  the  dust,  beneath  a  solitary  tree, 
close  to  the  line  —  the  only  waiting- 
room.  On  the  road  to  Zagazig  a  more 
serious  contretemps  occurred.  The 
engine-driver,  wanting  to  make  up  for 
lost  time,  put  on  fiill  speed,  but  after 
a  few  minutes  at  a  headlong  rate,  dur- 
ing which  we  were  jerked  and  swayed 
about  most  unpleasantly,  the  speed 
began  to  slacken,  and  all  at  once  the 
train  came  to  a  dead  stop.  A  carriage 
had  got  off  the  rails.  The  delay  caused 
by  this  accident  made  us  too  late  for 
the  dahabeeah  which  leaves  Zagazig 
every  evening  for  Ismailia.  Heaven 
save  you  &om  having  to  spend  a  night 
at  Zagazig !  A  wretched  hotel,  uneat- 
able food,  a  bed  which  the  humblest 
pot-house  would  be  ashamed  to  offer 
to  its  customers,  and  to  complete  the 
misery,  swarms  of  musquitoes  buzzing 
in  your  ears  and  riddling  you  with 
bites — such  is  the  fare  reserved  for 
the  imlucky  traveller  whom  circum- 
stances may  have  compelled  to  stop  in 
this  place.  A  sleepless  night,  and  a 
day  passed  in  waiting  for  the  depar- 
ture of  the  Company's  boat,  had  al- 
ready made  me  feel  out  of  sorts ;  and 
a  ^voyage  of  seventeen  hours  in  the 
barge  set  apart  by  the  transport  ser- 
vice for  the  use  of  travellers,  was  not 
calculated  to  put  me  right  again.  The 
boat  is  towed  by  two  camels,  whose 
drivers  never  think  of  paying  the  least 
attention  to  anything  out  their  beast, 
and  as  the  steerer  is  often  asleep,  the 
tow-rope  is  continually  catching  in 
bushes,  stakes,  sakeeyahs,  and  all  sorts 
of  obstacles,  *so  that  there  are  continu- 
ally sudden  shocks  and  bumps  against 
the  bank  ;  indeed  dahabeeahs  have 
been  known  to  suffer  shipwreck  while 
engaged  at  this  little  game,  to  the 
great  astonishment  of  the  occupants 
thus  suddenly  condemned  to  an  in- 
voluntary cold  bath. 

**•  At  last  we  arrived  at  the  end  of 
the  canal.  Ten  or  a  dozen  boats  and 
barges  are  moored  to  the  bank.  Some 
buildings  of  planks  and  matting  indi- 


cate the  transport-agency.  I  asked 
for  the  hotel,  and  was  told  that  the 
first  stone  had  only  been  laid  two  days 
ago,  and  that  the  best  thing  I  could 
do  was  to  take  a  horse  or  a  carriage 
and  go  to  El  Guisr,  where  there  was  a 
tolerable  hotel,  while  at  Ismailia  I 
should  find  nothing  but  an  indifferent 
restaurant.  While  the  carriage  was 
being  prepared,  I  took  the  opportunity 
of  seeing  the  future  town.  I  say  fu- 
ture, bemuse  at  the  present  moment 
one  can  hardly  say  what  is  Ismailia. 
One  drags  oneself  along  in  the  sand, 
which  undulates  at  will  all  over  what 
was  pointed  out  to  me  as  destined  to 
be  the  site  of  the  town.  Five  or  six 
scant-looking  houses,  built  of  stone  or 
brick,  are  to  be  seen  scattered  about 
on  this  desert.  Blocks  of  stone,  bricks, 
planks,  doors,  and  windows,  heaped 
up  together,  mark  the  site  of  build- 
ings not  yet  begun.  One  spot  only 
shows  some  signs  of  a  plan.  It  is  a 
square,  about  a  hundred  yards  each 
way,  round  which  are  six  or  seven 
wooden  tenements,  whose  timber  sides 
are  being  filled  in  with  crude  bricks. 
Two  of  these  houses  have  got  their 
walls  finished,  but  I  saw  no  signs  of 
doors,  windows,  fioors,  nor  ceiliDgs. 

*^  Remembering  that  Ismailia  was 
to  be  a  harbour,  I  wanted  to  see  the 
quay.  The  agent  of  the  Company, 
who  had  been  kind  enough  to  go  with 
me,  took  me  to  a  low  sandhill,  from 
which  I  could  see  the  hollow  of  Lake 
Timsah,  with  a  little  water  just  in  the 
middle  of  its  vast  expanse.  Stretch- 
ing out  his  arm,  and  pointing  to  a  line 
of  stakes  which  bisected  a  small  native 
village,  consisting  of  huts  made  of 
matting  and  tamari^  boughs,  Hhat 
is  the  line  of  the  quay,'  said  my 
cicerone,  quietly.  I  looked  at  him,  but 
he  seemed  to  be  in  earnest,  and  added, 
in  the  same  unconcerned  tone,  'the 
workmen  and  others  will  begin  to 
settle  here  in  a  month.'  A  few  min- 
utes afterwards  I  sat  down  to  eat  in 
a  miserable  mat  hovel,  through  the 
numerous  rents  in  which  all  the  dogs 
of  the  neighbourhood  very  soon  made 
their  way,  as  though  my  meal  had 
been  the  signal  for  a  general  rendez- 
vous.   A  lively  conversation  that  I 
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heard  being  carried  on  in  the  compart- 
ment next  to  mine,  showed  that  the 
employ^  already  sent  here  to  super- 
intend the  works  bear  the  situation 
philosophically.  For  my  own  part, 
I  find  some  difficulty  in  l>elieving  that 
this  chaos  can  in  a  few  years  be  turned 
into  a  town." 

"-4ttg.  1,  1869. — People  were  quite 
right  in  their  reassuring  statements 
with  regard  to  the  journey  between 
Alexandria  and  Ismailia.  Although 
the  heat  was  very  great,  I  have  not 
suffered  from  it  in  the  least,  and  am 
not  a  bit  tired.  The  train  which  left 
Alexandria  at  eight  this  morning, 
dropped  us  at  Benha,  and  continued 
its  road  to  Cairo.  The  station  at 
Benha  is  only  a  temporary  one,  but  it 
has  several  tolerably  comfortable  wait- 
ing rooms,  and  is  altogether  well  pro- 
vided with  accommodation  [?].  How- 
ever we  only  had  to  stay  there  a  few 
minutes,  as  the  train  for  Suez  was 
ready,  and  left  almost  immediately. 
At  half-past  one  we  stopped  at  Zagazig, 
in  front  of  a  handsome  station,  with  a 
refreshment  -  room  in  the  European 
style.  The  town,  which  could  be  seen 
from  the  station,  appeared  to  contain 
some  large,  good-looking  houses,  and 
several  important  cotton-mills. 

"  From  Zagazig  to  Ismailia  the  train 
takes  but  two  hours.  At  first  it  passes 
through  a  very  fertile  country,  extend- 
ing to  the  end  of  the  valley  ceJled  El 
•  Wady.  From  this  point  the  eye  sees 
little  but  desert,  though  the  Fresh- 
Water  Canal  dug  by  the  Company 
runs  near  the  line,  and  gives  some 
show  of  life  to  the  scenery.  I  was 
calculating  the  wealth  that  might  be 
realized  if  the  surrounding  desert  were 
properly  irrigated  when  the  whistle  of 
the  engine  announced  our  arrival  at  a 
station.  It  was  Ismailia.  After  cross- 
ing a  small  canal  which  supplies  the 
pumps  that  send  fresh  water  along 
the  line  of  the  canal  to  Port  Said,  we 
skirted  a  largish  village,  more  clean 
and  tidy-looking  than  small  native 
towns  in  general;  and  then  passing 
an  European-looking  goods  store,  ax- 
rived  at  the  station,  a  very  neat  build- 
ing with  a  verandah.    A  broad  mac- 


adamised road  leads  from  the  entrance 
to  lAke  Timsah.  The  town  has  all 
the  appearance  of  a  veritable  oasis. 
All  the  houses  seem  surrounded  by 
bright  verdure,  and  the  whole  has  a 
most  enchanting  look  of  elegance  and 
neatness.  Immediately  on  reaching 
the  hotel  I  went  out  to  have  a  look  at 
this  wonder  of  the  desert.  Passing 
along  a  well-paved  street,  one  side  of 
which  was  occupied  by  shops  and 
offices,  I  reached  the  Mohammed  All 
Quay,  an  avenue  a  mile  and  a  quarter 
long,  and  more  than  forty  yards  wide, 
bordered  on  one  side  by  a  row  of  trees, 
beyond  which  is  the  Fresh-Water  Canal, 
and  on  the  other  by  a  number  of  edi- 
fices both  curious  and  varied  in  ap- 
pearance. Going  down  this  quay,  and 
crossing  the  end  of  the  Boulevard  de 
rimperatric^,  leading  to  the  station, 
the  first  of  these  edifices  is  the  chalet 
of  M.  de  Lesseps,  the  upper  story  of 
which  in  wood,  painted  in  broad  white 
and  brown  stnpes,  and  with  a  tiled 
roof,  stands  out  as  it  were  from  the 
midst  of  a  garden  filled  with  trees  and 
flowers.  The  ground-fioor,  built  of 
stone,  is  joined  by  a  verandah  to  a 
suite  of  rooms  reserved  for  dis- 
tinguished visitors.  Beyond  is  a 
stable  containing  some  valuable 
horses,  the  only  luxury  which  is  per- 
mitted himself  by  the  owner  of  a 
house  as  proverbial  for  the  simplicity 
of  its  arrangements  as  for  the  hospi- 
tality dispensed  in  it.  Next  to  this 
comes  a  group  of  low  buildings  in  the 
Oriental  style,  almost  hidden  by  a  belt 
of  verdure,  containing  trees  from  every 
part  of  the  world.  Immediately  fol- 
lowing this  is  the  house  of  the  Gover- 
nor-general of  the  Isthmus.  After 
passing  the  house  occupied  by  the 
contractors,  and  a  part  of  the  town, 
I  reached  the  large  open  space  on 
which  workmen  are  busy  building  a 
paUce  for  the  Viceroy.  At  the  end 
of  the  quay  are  M.  Lasseron's  works 
for  piunping  the  fresh  water  along  the 
Une  of  the  Canal  to  Port  Said.  The 
machines  are  first-rate  and  beautifully 
kept;  and  the  garden  belonging  to 
the  establishment  is  intersected  in 
every  direction  with  running  water, 
and  filled  with  the  finest  fruit-trees, 
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among  which  may  be  mentioned  the 
vine,  most  Buccessfully  cultivated  by 
M.  Pierre,  the  director.  The  indnstrial 
pfiui;  of  the  town,  through  which  I  re- 
turned to  the  hotel,  has  a  very  ani- 
mated appearance.  The  shops  are 
neat  and  well-stocked.  The  popula- 
tion contains  specimens  of  many  dif- 
ferent countries,  but  they  aU  seem  to 
live  on  good  terms  with  one  another. 
Leaving  the  street  which  traverses 
this  quarter  my  guide  took  me  along 
one  that  crossed  it  diagonally,  and 
brought  me  into  the  middle  of  a 
charmingly  laid-out  square,  gay  with 
baskets  of  flowers,  and  alleys  of  trees 
yet  young,  but  growing  vigorously. 
In  tne  middle  is  a  large  fountain 
covered  and  surrounded  by  a  kiosk, 
whose  slight  and  graceful  columns 
were  covered  with  creepers  ....  I 
had  only  just  time  to  go  to  the  land- 
ing-stage at  Lake  Timsah.  The  first 
thuig  that  struck  me  there  was  a  sea- 
bathing establishment,  with  cabins,  a 
restaurant,  and  a  sort  of  wooden  stage 
200  yards  from  the  shore.  A  splendid 
sandy  bottom,  and  water  clear  as  cry- 
stal and  quite  free  from  sharks,  might 
well  induce  persons  to  come  to  IsmaUia 
for  sea-bathing.  No  place  in  Egypt 
can  compare  with  it  for  this  purpose ; 
and  I  should  not  be  astonished  if  the 
rich  Gairenes  and  Alexandrians  turned 
Ismailia  eventually  into  a  gay  water- 
ing-place.'*—  Hutoire  de  Vlsthme  de 
Suez,  by  O,  Ritt. 

The  train  returns  along  the  branch 
line  to  Nefiche,  and  then  continues  on 
the  way  to  Suez.  The  country  is  all 
desert,  a  few  signs  of  vegetation  oc- 
curring now  and  then  in  the  immediate 
neighbDurhood  of  the  Fresh -Water 
Canal,  which  is  constantly  to  be  seen 
close  to  the  railway.  The  next  station 
reached  is  called 

Serapeum  Stat.,  8J  m.  The  village 
on  the  Canal  to  which  the  French  have 
given  this  name,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  some  ruins  supposed  to  be- 
long to  an  old  temple  of  Serapis  hav- 
ing been  found  in  the  neighbourhood, 
is  about  two  miles  from  the  station. 
A  small  branch  canal  leads  to  it  from 
the  Fresh-Water  Canal. 


We  now  come  in  sight  of  the  Bitter 
Lakes,  or  rather  of  the  northernmost 
and  larger  of  these  inland  seas.  Their 
description  will  be  found  in  the  ac- 
count of  the  Suez  Canal.  It  is  curioiis 
to  reflect  that  this  vast  expanse  of 
water,  on  which  the  traveller,  as  he 
whirls  by,  will  probably  see  several 
large  steamers,  was,  so  lately  as  1869, 
a  salt-marsh  bordered  by  deE^ert  sand. 

Fald  Stat,  10  m.  Not  far  from  the 
shore  of  the  Great  Bitter  Lake. 

Geneff^  Stat,  12  m.  This  station 
is  so  named  from  the  hills  which  have 
been  for  some  time  seen  on  the  right, 
called  Gebel  Geneffe'.  Still  skirting 
these  hills  we  reach 

Chalouf  (Shaloof)  Stat.,  llj  m. 
The  line  here  approaches  to  within  a 
very  short  distance  of  the  Suez  Canal, 
the  high  banks  of  which  may  be  seen 
from  the  carriage  window,  only  a  few 
hundred  yards  oflF.  The  Fresh- Water 
Canal,  which  runs  between  it  and  the 
railway,  here  enters  the  bed  of  the  old 
canal  of  communication  first  cut  by 
Darius  between  the  Bitter  Lakes,  then 
called  the  Gulf  of  Heroopolis,  and  the 
Bed  Sea.  The  reader  who  studies 
the  account  given  (Rte.  14,  g)  of  the 
Exodus  of  the  Israelites  and  their 
passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  will  find  that 
it  has  been  plausibly  conjectured  that 
the  scene  of  that  event  may  be  localized 
somewhere  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  this  place;  the  Red  !Sea 
at  that  remote  period  having  extended 
as  far  as  the  Bitter  Lakes.  Continu- 
ing along  the  high  desert  land,  out  of 
reach  of  the  high  tides  which  still 
sweep  up  for  some  distance  above 
Suez,  the  line  makes  a  detour  to  the 
right,  and  turns  into  the  valley  to  join 
the  track  of  the  old  line  between  Cairo 
and  Suez,  now  done  away  with.  The 
line  is  continued  down  to  the  new 
docks  and  landing  quays  close  to  the 
roadstead,  about  1|  m.  farther  on, 
but  the  passenger  for  Suez  will  get 
out  at  the  wretched  hovel  which 
serves  as  a  station  for  the  town. 

e.  Town  of  Suez. 

Suez  Term.  Stat,  11 J  m.  The 
best  hotel  at  Suez  is  The  Suez  Hotel, 
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on  the  old  landing  quay  close  to  the 
station.  It  is  clean  and  comfortable, 
and  fairly  moderate  in  its  charges. 
There  are  one  or  two  other  hotels  of 
an  inferior  kind. 

An  English  Service  is  conducted  every 
Sunday  in  a  room  of  the  Suez  Hotel. 

The  British  Consulate,  Mr.  G.  West, 
Consul,  is  situated  in  the  street  lead- 
ing from  the  'hotel  to  the  station. 
Letters  may  be  addressed  to  his  care, 
or  to  the  hotel.  There  is  daily  postal 
communication  between  Suez  and  the 
principal  towns  in  Lower  Egypt ;  and 
a  regular  departure  of  mails  for  Europe, 
India,  Australia,  &c. 

The  old  railway  station  is  near 
the  town  landing  quay,  but  there 
is  a  new  and  very  handsome  building 
at  the  new  landing  quay,  opposite  the 
roadstead,  for  the  arrival  and  departure 
of  through  travellers.  There  are  one 
or  two  trains  daily  to  Cairo,  Alex- 
andria, &c.;  and  a  special  through 
train  conveys  the  overland  passengers 
to  Alexandria,  immediately  on  the 
arrival  of  the  steamer. 

Telegraphic  messages  can  be  sent, 
either  by  the  Egyptian  or  the  English 
companies,  to  any  part  of  the  world. , 

The  principal  steam  packet  com- 
panies are  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental : 
departures  for  England  via  the  Suez 
Canal  weekly,  for  Bombay  weekly,  for 
Madras  and  Calcutta  fortnightly,  and 
for  China,  Australia,  &c.,  monthly. 
The  Messageries  Maritimes:  depar- 
tures for  Chma,  Cochin  China,  &c.,  and 
for  Europe,  fortnightly;  for  Keunion 
and  the  Mauritius,  and  for  Pondi- 
cherry,  Madras,  and  Calcutta,  monthly. 
The  Bombay  and  Bengal :  departure 
for  Bombay  fortnightly.  The  Khe- 
devieh:  departure  for  Massowah  and 
the  coast  of  the  Bed  Sea  ihree  times 
a  month.  Many  other  companies,  such 
as  the  Austrian  Lloyd,  the  Kussian 
Steam  Navigation,  &c.,  which  run 
steamers  to  India,  &c.,  direct,  through 
the  Suez  Canal,  have  agencies  at  Suez, 
from  which  all  information  can  be 
obtained.  The  P.  and  O.  boats  plying 
between  Southampton  and  the  East, 
and  the  Messageries  between  Marseilles 
and  the  East,  now  run  regularly 
through  the  Suez  Canal. 


There  are  a  few  European  shops  at 
Suez  and  a  native  bazaar,  but  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  curiosities  from 
the  Hedjaz,  brought  by  the  Mecca 
pilgrims,  there  is  nothing  to  tempt  a 
purchaser. 

The  town  of  Suez  is  situated  near 
the  N.  extremity  of  the  western  branch 
of  the  Bed  Sea,  called  the  Gulf  of 
Suez.  The  actual  town  is  of  com- 
paratively modem  date ;  but  its  posi- 
tion in  ancient  times  was  always  one 
of  considerable  commercial  import- 
ance, and  the  cities  of  Arsinoe  and 
Clysma  stood  somewhere  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Clysma  appears  to  have 
been  a  fort  as  well  as  a  town,  and  was, 
perhaps,  the  spot  where  the  troops  des- 
tined to  guard  the  sluices  of  the  canal 
were  stationed;  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  elevated  height  outside  the 
N.  gate  of  the  modem  town  of  Suez  is 
still  known  by  the  name  of  Kolzim. 
It  was  called  Castrum  by  Hierocles 
and  Epiphanius:  and  Kkv<rfxa  (Clysma) 
or  KXeuTfia  is  first  mentioned  by 
Lucian.  It  appears  to  be  the  same 
as  the  Clysma  Prsesidium  of  Ptolemy, 
though  he  places  it  much  farther 
down  the  coast.  His  positions,  how- 
ever, are  not  always  certain;  and  a 
garrison  would  be  stationed  here  rather 
than  on  any  other  part  of  the  coast. 
To  Clysma  succeeded  Kolzim,  which 
is  probably  an  Arab  corruption  of  the 
old  Greek  name.  The  name  of  Kolzim, 
or  Kolzoom,  is  still  given  to  some 
heiglits  to  the  N.  of  Suez^;  and  the 
position  of  the  place  is '  fixed  by 
the  mention  in  history  of  the  re- 
opening of  the  canal  by  Omar  to 
Kolzim  on  the  Bed  Sea.  Aboolfeda 
is  still  more  precise  in  his  position  of 
Kolzim,  and  leaves  no  room  to  doubt 
tiiat  it  stood  exactly  at  the  spot  now 
occupied  by  Suez.  His  words  are  **  At 
the  extremity  of  the  gulf  intervening 
between  Tor  and  Egypt  was  situated 
the  town  of  Kolzim,  and  those  who  go 
from  Egypt  to  Tor  are  wont  to  follow 
the  coast  from  Kolzim  to  Tor."  The 
name  of  **  Sea  of  Kolzim "  has  also 
been  given  to  this*  part  of  the  Bed 
Sea ;  and  it  has  been  conjectured  that 
as  ^olzim  means  in  Arabic  *'  destruc- 
tion," there  is  some  reference  to  the 
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history  of  the  Israelites,  and  the  over- 
throw of  Pharaoh's  host ;  but,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  name  is  probably  a  cor- 
ruption of  Clysma.  The  chief  his- 
torical interest  of  Suez  is  derived  from 
its  having  been  supposed  to  be  the 
spot  near  which  the  Israelites  crossed 
the  Red  Sea  under  the  guidance  of 
Moses,  and  the  Egyptian  army  was 
drowned,  but  modem  criticism  tends 
to  place  the  scene  of  this  event  farther 
N.,  near  Shaloof. 

After  the  destruction,  in  the  8th 
century,  of  the  canal  of  communi- 
cation with  the  Nile,  Suez  became 
little  better  than  a  small  fishing  vil- 
lage, galvanised  now  and  then  into 
commercial  life  by  the  passage  of 
caravans,  going  to  and  fro  between 
Asia  and  Egypt.  Subsequently,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  16th  century,  under 
Selim  I.  and  Solyman  II.,  it  became 
a  naval  dep6t  for  the  Turkish  fleet 
in  the  Bed  Sea ;  but  the  utter  decline 
of  navigation  in  that  sea,  consequent 
on  the  discovery  of  the  Cape  route  to 
the  Eetst  in  1496,  and  the  want  of 
fresh  water,  from  which  it  had  always 
suffered  since  the  destruction  of  the 
canal,  reduced  it  again  to  a  miserable 
collection  of  Arab  nuts.  The  visit  of 
Buonaparte  in  1798  to  Suez,  and  the 
project  already  conceived  by  him  of 
uniting  the  two  seas  by  a  direct  canal, 
ended  in  nothing ;  but  in  1837,  owing 
to  the  exertions  of  Lieut.  Waghom, 
the  route  through  Egypt  was  adopted 
for  the  transit  of  the  Indian  mail,  and,- 
a  few  years  after,  the  P.  and  O.  Com- 
pany began  running  a  line  of  steamers 
regulcurly  between  India  and  Suez. 
This  was  followed  in  1857  by  the 
completion  of  a  railway  from  Cairo, 
and  Suez  soon  began  to  increase  again 
in  size  and  importance,  and  the  popu- 
lation in  1860  numbered  about  5000. 
It  still  suffered,  however,  from  the 
want  of  fresh  water,  the  European 
population  being  supplied  with  Nile 
water  for  drinking,  brought  in  cisterns 
by  the  daily  trains  from  Cairo,  while 
the  remainder  of  the  supply  was  carried 
on  the  backs  of  camels  from  El  Ghttr- 
kutch  and  Ain  Moosa.  The  com- 
pletion by  the  Suez  Canal  Company, 
at  the  end  of  1863,  of  the  Fresh-Water 


Canal  from  Tel  el  Wady  to  the  centre 
of  the  Isthmus,  and  thence  to  Suez, 
brought  an  abundance  of  Nile  water 
to  the  town ;  and  the  various  works  in 
connection  with  the  Suez  Canal,  the 
new  quays,  the  docks,  &c.,  soon  made 
Suez  a  large  and  busy  place  of  15,000 
inhabitants.  With  the  completion  of 
the  Canal,  the  activity  of  the  town 
somewhat  decreased,  but  its  position 
on  the  direct  sea  route  between  Europe 
and  India  must  always  make  it  a 
place  of  importance. 

The  old  town  itself  offers  few  points 
of  interest.  Two  or  three  mosks  and  an 
open  place  or  two,  more  or  less  dirty  and 
picturesque,  will  present  themselves 
in  the  course  of  a  ramble.  To  the  N. 
of  the  town  are — the  storehouses  of  the 
P.  and  0.  Company — the  lock,  which 
terminates  the  Fresh- Water  Canal  and 
joins  it  with  the  gulf— the  Water- 
works, which  supply  water  from  the 
canal  to  the  whole  of  the  town — the 
English  Hospital— and,  on  the  heights 
above  the  P.  and  O.  storehouses,  the 
chalet  of  the  Khedive,  from  which 
there  is  a  magnificent  view:  in  the 
foreground  is  the  town,  the  harbour, 
the  roadstead,  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Suez  Canal ;  to  the  right  the  range  of 
Otehel  Att^kah,  a  most  striking  and 
beautiful  object,  with  its  black-violet 
heights  hemming  in  the  Bed  Sea; 
away  to  the  left  the  rosy  peaks  of 
Mt.  Sinai ;  and  between  the  two,  the 
deep  deep  blue  of  the  gulf.  About 
two  miles  to  the  S.  of  the  town  are 
the  new  quays  and  harbours:  they 
may  be  reached  either  in  a  boat  or  by 
the  branch  railway  line.  We  will 
suppose  the  traveller  to  go  by  water 
and  return  by  land. 

Leaving  the  quay  in  front  of  the 
hotel,  the  boat  passes  down  the  nar- 
row channel  which  formerly  served 
as  the  means  of  communication 
between  the  roadstead  and  the  town. 
On  the  left  is  a  wooden  pier, 
leading  to  the  old  Quarantine,  where 
people  sometimes  land  for  the  Wells 
of  Moses.  Soon  after,  on  the  right, 
beg^s  the  stone  embankment  lining 
the  new  quays  and  harbour,  while 
the  centre  of  the  channel  now  marks 
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the  line  of  the  Suez  Canal,  which 
may  be  seen  stretching  away  to  the 
left  On  the  right  is  the  entrance 
to  the  Suez  Canal  Company's  port, 
marked  by  a  white  light,  and  then  a 
quay  called  the  Waghom  Quay,  on 
which  has  been  erected,  by  the  Suez 
Canal  Company,  a  statue  of  that  per- 
severing and  energetic  individual,  to 
whose  efforts  are  due  the  re-establish- 
ment, in  the  first  instance,  of  the 
Egyptian  route  between  Europe  and 
the  East.  Bounding  the  point  of  the 
quay  on  which  there  is  a  green 
revolving  light,  corresponding  with  a 
similar  red  one,  a  short  distance 
farther  down  on  the  left,  which  marks 
the  position  of  some  breakers,  we  come 
to  the  head  of  the  roadstead,  capable  of 
containing  500  vessels  of  all  sizes,  and 
the  entrance  to  Ibraheem  Harbour, 
divided  by  a  long  jetty  into  two  parts, 
,  one  for  ships  of  war  and  the  other  for 
merchant  ships.  At  the  head  of  the 
E.  part  is  a  dry  dock — 460  ft.  long, 
100  ft.  broad,  and  nearly  36  ft.  deep. 
On  the  jetty,  close  to  the  quays  to 
which  the  large  steamers  moor,  is  the 
railway  station,  so  that  passengers 
embark  and  disembark  direct.  The 
whole  of  the  ground  on  which  the 
quays  and  other  constructions  stand, 
has  been  recovered  from  the  sea,  and 
the  successful  execution  of  the  work 
is  due  to  the  enterprise  and  energy 
of  the  contractors,  Messrs.  Dussaud 
Fr^res,  the  same  who  built  the  jetties 
at  Port  Said.  It  is  proposed,  at  some 
future  time,  to  recover  the  whole  of 
the  swamp  lying  between  the  town 
and  the  new  ports,  through  which  the 
railway  now  passes  on  a  slightly  raised 
embankment. 

A  pleasant  excursion  may  be  made 
to  the  Wells  or  Fountains  of  Moses, 
Ayoon  Moosa,  or,  as  it  is  more  com- 
monly called  in  the  singular,  Ain 
Moosa.  It  will  occupy,  according  to 
the  route  taken  and  llie  time  spent  at 
the  place,  from  half  a  day  to  a  day. 
The  shortest  way  is  to  take  a  sailing 
boat,  or  one  of  the  small  steamers  that 
ply  between  the  town  and  the  harbour, 
as  far  as  the  jetty  which  has  been 
•  built  out  into  tlie  sea  to  communicate 


with  the  new  Quarantine,  lately  esta- 
blished on  the  shore  of  the  gulf  for  the 
reception  of  the  pilgrims  on  their 
return  from  Mecca.  From  this  point 
to  Ain  Moosa  the  distance  is  not 
much  over  a  mile,  and  the  whole  time 
occupied  in  going  about  two  hours ;  if 
donkeys  are  required  between  the 
jetty  and  the  wells,  they  must  be  sent 
from  Suez.  The  other  plan  is  to  cross 
over  in  a  boat  to  the  old  Quarantine 
jetty,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  town, 
either  taking  donkeys  in  the  boat  or 
sending  them  on  previously,  and  then 
to  ride  over  the  Suez  Canal,  which  is 
here  crossed  by  a  ferry  for  the  passage 
of  caravans  between  Arabia  and 
Egypt,  and  along  the  desert  to  the 
Wells.  This  will  take  from  three  to 
four  hours.  The  sums  to  be  paid  for 
boats  and  donkeys  had  better  be 
strictly  agreed  upon  beforehand. 
There  are  two  so-called  hotels  at  Ain 
Moosa,  where  beds  and  refreshments 
can  be  procured,  but  the  visitor  who 
intends  spending  the  day  there  had 
better,  perhaps,  take  some  food  with 
him.  The  *•  Wells"  are  a  sort  of 
oasis,  formed  by  a  collection  of 
springs,  surrounded  with  tamarisk- 
bushes  and  palm-trees.  Since  it  has 
become,  as  Dean  Stanley  calls  it,  "  the 
Richmond  of  Suez,"— a  regular  pic- 
nicking place  for  the  inhabitants  of 
that  town,— some  Arabs  and  Euro- 
peans have  regularly  settled  in  it, 
and  there  are  now  a  few  houses, 
and  gardens  with  fruit-trees  and  ve- 
getables. The  water  from  the  springs 
has  a  brackish  taste.  Most  of  them 
are  simply  holes  dug  in  the  soil, 
which  is  here  composed  of  earth,  sand, 
and  clay ;  but  one  is  built  up  of  mas- 
sive masonry  of  great  age.  Though 
not  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  its  posi- 
tion has  always  caused  it  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  passage  of  the  Red 
Sea  by  the  Israelites,  and  tradition 
has  fixed  upon  it  as  the  spot  where 
Moses  and  Miriam  and  the  children 
of  Israel  sang  their  song  of  triumph. 
We  shall  see,  however,  when  con- 
sidering the  question  of  the  rood 
taken  by  the  Israelites,  and  the  site 
of  the  passage  (see  Rte.  14,  g),  that  Ain 
Moosa  oas  been  identified  by  some  with 
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Marab,  and  by  others  with  Elim ;  and 
the  Arab  tradition  that  Moses  brought 
up  the  water  here  by  striking  the 
ground  with  his  stick,  may  be  taken 
for  what  it  is  worth  in  corroboration 
of  the  former  view. 

d.  Egyptian  coast  of  the  Bed  Sea, — 
The  old  Coptic  name  of  the  Bed  Sea 

WM  itioJUL  itcg^P^  "  *^®  ®®*  ^^ 

Sari,"  corresponding  to  the  Im,  or  Tim 

Soof,  5|1D  D^  of  Hebrew,  and  Bahr 
Soof  of  Arabic.  For  though  goof  is 
translated  *' flags"  (Exod.  ii.  5),  whidi 
do  not  grow  in  the  Nile,  it  is  here  the 
same  as  the  Arabic  soof^  a  small  sea- 
weed common  in  this  as  in  other  seas ; 
and  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to 
**v}ool**  (soof).  It  is  probably  the 
Btftiphlcda  pinastroides  (Phys.  Brit.  r. 
85).  The  Greek  appellation,  ^  ipvOph, 
6d\curffa,  the  Bed  Sea,  was  originally 
applied  to  the  Persian,  and  afterwards 
to  this  gulf,  as  well  as  to  that  part  of 
the  Indian  Ocean  which  lies  between 
them;  but  the  name  **red"  was  not 
from  any  seaweed,  or  coral,  or  colour 
about  the  sea,  or  the  mountains  of  the 
western  coast.  It  was  probably  the 
Greek  literal  translation  of  Edom, 
*'red,"  an  idea  that  is  all  the  more 
likely,  if  we  suppose  the  South  Arabian 
nation  of  Himyerites  to  have  derived 
their  name  from  the  Arabic  word 
AhmcMT  **red."  The  sea  would  then 
have  been  called  ^*  red,"  as  being  the 
Sea  of  the  Bed  men. 

The  Bed  Sea  extends  from  the  head 
of  the  Gulf  of  Suez  to  the  Straits  of 
Bab-el-Handeb,  about  1400  miles,  and 
its  greatest  width  is  about  200  miles. 
At  Bas  Mohammed  it  is  split  by  the 
peninsula  of  Sinai  into  two  parts;  one, 
the  Gulf  of  Suez,  about  150  miles  long, 
and  from  10  to  18  wide,  and  the  other, 
the  Gulf  of  Akabah,  about  100  miles 
long,  and  from  5  to  10  wide.  Both 
sid^  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez  are  Egyptian 
territoiT,  and  also  the  W.  side  of  the 
Gulf  of  Akabah,  the  boimdary  line  of 
Egypt  being  an  imaginary  line  drawn 
from  El  Areesh  on  the  Syrian  coast  to 
Akabah,  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  that 
name. 

The  only  port  between  Suez  and| 


the  division  of  the  sea  is  Tor  on  the 
E.  shore,  two  days'  journey  from  Sinai. 
The  Egyptian  territory  extends  for 
about  1200  miles  down  the  W.  side  of  the 
Bed  Sea  as  far  as  Ma«sowah.  The  Khe- 
divieh  Company  run  steamers,  touch- 
ing at  one  or  two  of  the  intermediate 
ports.  Opposite  the  end  of  the  Sinai 
peninsula  is  Gebel-ez-'2eit,  **the  moun- 
tain of  oil,"  close  to  the  sea.  It  abounds 
in  petroleum,  whence  its  name ;  and  at 
El  Gimsheh,  a  headland,  terminating 
the  bay  to  the  S.S.W.  of  it,  are  some 
sulphur-mines,  grottoes,  and  inscrip- 
tions in  the  Siuaitic  character.  About 
27  m.  inland  are  the  old  porphyry 
quarries  of  Gebel-ed-Dokhto,  •'  moun- 
tain of  smoke." 

The  ruins  of  Myos  Hormos  are  on 
the  coast  in  latitude  27°  24'.  The 
town  is  small,  very  regularly  built, 
surrounded  by  a  ditch,  and  defended 
by  round  towers  at  the  comers,  the 
faces,  and  the  gateways.  The  port, 
which  lies  to  the  northward,  is  nearly 
filled  with  sand.  Below  the  hills,  to 
the  eastward,  is  the  Fons  Tadmos, 
mentioned  by  Pliny.  Myos  Hormos 
was  the  principal  port  on  the  Bed  Sea 
in  the  time  of  Strabo.  According  to 
Agatharcides  it  was  afterwards  called 
the  Port  of  Venus,  imder  which  name 
it  is  also  mentioned  by  Strabo.  Besides 
the  ancient  roads  that  lead  from  Myos 
Hormos  to  the  westward  (see  Bte.  19), 
is  another  running  N.  and  S.,  a  short 
distance  from  the  coast,  leading  to 
Aboo  Durrag  and  Suez  on  one  side, 
and  to  Sowikim  on  the  S.,  to  which 
the  Arabs  have  given  the  name  of 
Dthenayb  el  Ayr,  or  **  the  ass's  tail." 

At  Old  Kosseir  are  the  small  town 
and  port  of  PhUotera,  of  which  little 
remains  but  mounds  and  the  vestiges 
of  houses,  some  of  ancient,  others  of 
Arab,  date.  The  name  of  Philotera 
was  given  it  by  an  admiral  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  in  honour  of  the  king's 
sister,  having  been  previously  called 
.^hmum.  The  modem  town  of  Kosseir 
stands  on  a  small  bay  or  cove,  4^  m.  to 
the  southward.  The  Inhabitants  are 
called  Embaweeyah,  being  originally 
firom  Emba  (Yambo)  in  Arabia,  of  the 
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tribes  of  Jehayn  and  Harb.  For  the 
loute  between  Kosaeir  and  IB^eneh  on 
the  Nile  see  Bte.  19. 

After  passing  Kosseir  are  the  "  se- 
Teral  ports  **  mentioned  by  Pliny,  with 
landmarks    to   direct    small   vessels 
through   the   dangerous    coral -reefis, 
whose   abrupt   discontinuance  forms 
their   mouth.     These   corresponding 
openings  are  singuligr,  and  are  pro- 
bably owing  to  the  coral  insects  not 
working  where  the  fresh  water  of  the 
winter   torrents   runs   into   the   sea, 
which  is  tiie  case  where  these  ports 
are  found.    There  are  no  remains  of 
towns   at   any   of   them,   except   at 
Nechetia,    and    the    Leucoa   Porttts ; 
the  former  now  called  Wddy  en  Nvk- 
Icaree,  the  latter  known  by  the  name  of 
Esh  Shifona,  or,  "  the  magazine."    Ne- 
ehesia  has  the  ruins  of  a  temple,  and  a 
citadel  of  hewn  stone ;  but  the  Leucos 
Portus  is  in  a  very  dilapidated  state ; 
and  the  materials  of  which  the  houses 
were  built,  like  those  of  Berenice,  are 
merely  fragments  of  madrepore  and 
shapeless  pieces  of  stone.    About  half- 
way between  them  is  another  small 
port,  4  m.  to  the  W.  of  which  are  the 
lead-mines  of  Gebei  er  BossdsB ;  and  a 
short  distance  to  the  northward,  in 
W4dy  Aboo-Baikeh,  is  a  small  quarry 
of  basaoite,  worked  by  the  ancients. 
About  20  m.  inland  from  the  site  of 
Nechesia  are  the  old  Necda  quarries 
and  emerald  mines  at  Gebel  Zobdrah. 
Behind  the  headland  of  "RiM  Benas, 
oalled  Ris  el  Unf,  or  Cape  Nose,  by 
the  Arab  sailors,  opposite  Yembo  on  the 
Arabian  coast,  trends  up  a  deep  gulf 
at  the  head  of  which  stood  the  old 
town  of  Berenice.    This  gulf,  accord- 
ing to  8trabo,  was  called  Sinus  Im- 
mundus.      The    long    peninsula    or 
ehersonesus,   called  Liepte   Extrema, 
projecting  from  this  gulf,  is  mentioned 
by  Diodorus,  who  says  its  neck  was  so 
narrow  that  boats  were  sometimes  car- 
ried across  it,  from  the  gulf  to  the 
open  sea.    From  the  end  of  the  cape 
may  be   perceived   the  peak  of  St. 
John,  or  the  Emerald  Isle,  Gezeeret 
Zibfrgeh,  or  Semergid,  which  seems 
to  be  the  O^iwSt;;,  or  serpentine  island, 
•f  Diodorus.    The  inner  bay,  which 
constituted  the  ancient  port  of  Bere- 


nice, is  now  nearly  filled  with  sand ; 
and  at  low  tide  its  mouth  is  closed 
by  a  bank,  which  is  then  left  entirely 
exposed.  The  tide  rises  and  falls  in  it 
about  one  foot. 

The  town  of  Berenice  was  founded 
by   Ptolemy    Philadelphus,   and    so 
called  after  his  mother.     It  was  of 
considerable    size,   compared   to    its 
rival  the  Myos  Hormos ;  but  its  streets 
were  not  laid  out  with  the  same  regu- 
larity, and  it  was  not  defended  by  the 
same   kind    of  fortified  wall.      Tlie 
Myos  Hormos  indeed  was  very  small, 
and  scarcely  larger  than  one  of  the 
ordinary  hydreumas.     The  houses  of 
Berenice   are  built  of   very  inferior 
materials,  being  merely  rude  pieces  of 
madrepore,  collected  on  the  searcoeist, 
and,  as  might  be  supposed,  their  walls 
are  in  a  very  dilapidated  condition. 
There  is  a  temple  at  the  end.  of  a 
street,  towards  the  centre  of  the  town, 
bmlt  of  hewn  stone,  and  consisting  of 
three  inner  and  the  same  number  of 
outer  chambers,  with  a  staircase  lead- 
ing to  the  summit,  the  whole  orna- 
mented with  sculptures  and  hierogly- 
phics in  relief.    It  was  dedicated  to 
Serapis ;  and  in  the  hieroglyphics  are 
the  names  of  Tiberius  and  Trajan.    A 
few  figures  of  the  contemplar  deities 
may  idso  be  traced,  on  excavating  the 
lower  part,  or  wherever  the  stone  has 
withstood  the  action  of  the  atmosphere ; 
which  has  proved  more  prejudicial  to 
its  limestone  walls  than  the  saline  and 
nitrous  soil  that  has  for  ages  covered 
the  greater  part  of  what  now  remains. 

For  the  old  road  between  Berenice 
and  the  Nile  see  Bte.  19. 

8<nDdkin  (Pop.  4000)  is  a  town  of 
some  size,  doing  a  considerable  trade 
with  the  opposite  coast.  The  approach 
to  it  from  the  sea  is  by  a  very  narrow 
channel  20  m.  long,  fringed  with  coral 
reefs.  A  caravan  road  leads  from  it  to 
Berber  on  the  Nile. 

Maesoioah  (Pop.'  2000)  stands  on 
an  island  i  m.  in  length  and  i  m.  in 
breadth,  separated  from  the  main- 
land by  a  narrow  but  deep  channel. 
The  entrance  to  the  harbour  is  very 
narrow,  but  the  harbour  itself  is  of 
large  size,  and  very  safe  and  deep. 
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Egy'pt. 

A  caravan  road  leads  from  Massowah 
to  Ehartoom  at  the  junction  of  the 
Blue  and  White  Nile. 

6.  Ancient  CatiaU  of  communication 
"between  the  Mediterranean  and  Bed 
Sea*. — Before  entering  upon  a  history 
and  description  of  the  present  man- 
time  canal  between  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  Bed  Seas,  commonly 
^own  as  the  Suez  Canal,  it  may.  be 
interesting  to  give  some  slight  sketch 
of  the  ancient  canals  of  communi- 
cation which  have  at  different  epochs 
existed  between  the  two  seas:  pre- 
mising that  they  all  differ  in  an 
Impoitant  respect  from  the  present 
one,  in  that,  while  it  goes  direct  from 
sea  to  sea,  and  is  consequently  entirely 
a  salt-water  canal,  they  were,  with 
the  exception  of  the  part  between  the 
Bitter  lakes  and  the  Bed  Sea,  fresh- 
water canals,  deriving  their  supply 
entirely  from  the  Nile,  and  are  re- 
presented at  the  present  day  by  the 
Wady  Canal,  and  its  continuation  to 
Ismailia  and  Suez,  commonly  called 
the  Fresh-Water  Canal. 

According  to  certain  authors — ^Ari- 
stotle, Strabo,  and  Pliny — ^the  tra- 
ditional Sesostris,  probably  Bameses  II. 
first  conceived  and  carried  out  the  idea 
of  making  a  water  communication  be- 
tween the  two  seas,  by  means  of  the 
Pelusiac  branch  of  the  Nile  from  A  varis 
to  Bubastis,  and  then  by  rendering 
navigable  the  irrigation  canal  which 
already  existed  between  the  latter 
town  and  Heroopolis;  and  some 
modem  writers  have  seen  in  the  frag- 
ment bearing  the  oval  of  Bameses  II., 
which  has  been  found  near  the  pre- 
sumed course  of  the  old  canal,  a  con- 
firmation of  this  assertion.  But  if 
such  a  design  was  ever  formed  at  that 
remote  period,  there  is  no  authentic 
record  of  its  having  been  carried  out 
till  some  centuries  later,  under  the 
rule  of  Pharaoh  Necho  II.  (cir.  610 
B.C.),  who,  according  to  Herodotus, 
was  **the  first  to  attempt  the  con- 
struction of  the  canal  to  the  Bed  Sea." 
Necho's  canal  tapped  the  Nile  at 
Bubastis,  near  Zagazig,  and  followed 
almost  the  line  of  the  modem  Wady 
Canal  to  Heroopolis,  the  site  of  whicn 
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town  may,  with  probable  accuracy,  be 
placed  somewhere  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  heights  of  Tous- 
soom  and  Serapeum,  between  the 
Bitter  Lakes  and  Lake  Timsah; 
the  Bed  Sea,  it  must  be  remembered, 
reaching  at  that  epoch  much  further 
inland  than  now,  and  being  called  in 
this  upper  portion  (now  separated 
from  the  main  sea,  and  known  as  the 
Bitter  Lakes)  the  Her5opolite  Gulf. 
The  length  of  the  canal  as  given  by 
Pliny,  of  62  Boman  miles = about  57 
English  ones,  would  agree,  allowing 
for  the  sinuosities  of  the  valley  tra- 
versed, with  the  distance  between  the 
site  of  old  Bubastis,  near  Zagazig,  and 
the  present  head  of  the  Bitter  Lakes, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Serapeum. 
The  length  given  by  Herodotus  of 
much  more  than  1000  stadia  (114 
miles),  must  be  considered  as  in- 
cluding the  whole  distance  between 
the  two  seas,  both  by  the  Nile  and 
the  canal.  The  story  of  Herodotus 
that  120,000  men  perished  in  cutting 
the  canal,  is  probably  an  exagge- 
ration; and  the  reason  which  he 
assigns  for  Necho's  desisting  from 
his  undertaking — the  warning  of  an 
oracle  "that  he  was  labouring  for 
the  barbarian*' — does  not  seem  very 
credible.  The  more  likely  reason  was 
the  idea  then  prevalent  that  the  Bed 
Sea  was  considerably  above  the  level 
of  the  Delta,  and  that  if  the  Nile  was 
made  to  communicate  with  that  sea, 
not  only  would  a  great  part  of  the 
country  be  inundated  by  the  latter, 
but  the  salt  water  would  penetrate 
some  way  up  the  river,  and  render  it 
undrinkable.  This  reason,  however, 
would  require  the  absence  of  all  know- 
ledge of  locks,  and  even  sluices,  by  the 
ancient  Egyptians. 

The  work  of  Necho  was  continued  by 
Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes  (520  b.c.); 
and  the  natural  channel  of  communi- 
cation between  the  Heroopolite  Gulf 
and  the  Bed  Sea,  which  already  proba- 
bly in  the  time  of  Necho  had  begim  to 
silt  up,  having  become  in  the  100  years 
that  had  elapsed  since  then  completely 
blocked,  was  cleared  out  and  rendered 
navigable.  Traces  of  this  canal,  which 
was   about  ten   miles    long,  can  be 
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distinctly  seen  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Shaloof,  near  the  S.  end 
of  the  (Bitter  Lakes,  and  the  present 
Fresh-Water  Canal  follows  its  course 
for  some  distance  between  that  point 
and  Suez.  Several  Persian  monu- 
ments were  found  by  Lepsius  in  this 
part  of  the  Isthmus,  conmiemorating 
this  work  of  Darius ;  and  on  one  of 
them  the  name  of  Darius  is  written 
in  the  Persian  cuneiform  character, 
but  in  a  cartouche  of  Egyptian  form. 
It  will  be  seen,  then,  theit  up  td  this 
time  the  transit  between  the  two  seas 
was  effected  thus: — ships  sailed  up 
the  Pelusiac  branch  of  the  Nile  to 
Bubastis,  and  thence  along  the  canal 
to  Heroopolis,  where  their  cargo  was 
transhipped  to  Red  Sea  vessels. 

This  inconvenient  transshipment  of 
cargo  was  remedied  by  the  next  Egyp- 
tian sovereign,  who  made  the  water 
communication  between  the  two  seas 
liis  care,  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  (285 
B.C.)  In  addition  to  cleaning  out  and 
thoroughly  restoring  the  two  canals,  he 
joined  the  fresh-water  canal  with  the 
Heroopolite  Gulf  by  means  of  a  look 
aad  sluices,  "which,  while  it  permitted 
the  passage  of  vessels,  prevented  the 
salt  water  from  mingling  with  and 
spoiling  the  fresh.  At  the  point  at 
which  the  canal  between  the  Heroo- 
polite Gulf  and  the  Bed  Sea  joined 
the  latter  he  founded  the  town  of 
Arsinoe,  a  little  to  the  N.  of  the  modem 
Suez. 

Whether  the  next  sovereign  who 
took  means  to  restore  the  line  of  com- 
munication between  the  two  seas, 
which,  as  we  know,  was  impassable  in 
the  time  of  Cleopatra  (31  B.C.),  was 
Trajan  or  Adrian  (98-138  a.d.)  is  un- 
certain. The  Nile  had  almost  entirely 
deserted  the  Bubastite  or  Pelusiac 
branch,  and  therefore  it  would  be 
necessary  to  tap  it  at  a  much  higher 
point;  and  the  traditional  name  of 
Amnis  Trajanus  given  to  the  old 
canal  which  leaves  the  Nile  near  old 
Cairo,  and  formerly  joined  the  old  line 
of  canal  to  the  Bitter  Lakes,  seems  to 
point  to  that  as  having  been  the  new 
canal  cut  by  Traian  to  join  the  old 
one,  which  he  also  cleaned  out  and 
rendered  again  navigable.    But  it  is 


very  doubtful  whether  any  work  of 
this  kind  was  undertaken  in  the  time 
of  the  Romans,  and  it  is  more  probable 
that  the  new  canal  above  mentioned 
was  the  work  of  Amer  (Amrou),  when 
ordered  by  the  Caliph  Omar  to  send 
supplies  of  com  to  Mecca  and  Medina, 
and  the  whole  of  the  Hedjaz  then 
(639  A.D.)  suffering  severely  from 
famine.  It  joined  the  old  canal  near 
the  latter's  former  point  of  departure 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  old  Bubastis. 

In  return  for  the  anxiety  thus  dis- 
played for  the  Holy  Cities,  and  Arabia 
generally,  Omar  received  the  flattering 
title  of  "Prince  of  the  Faithful" 
(Ameer  el  Momeneen),  which  was 
thenceforward  adopted  by  his  suc- 
cessors in  the  caliphate.  One  hun- 
dred and  thirty-four  years  after,  El 
Monsoor  Aboo  Gafer,  the  second  caliph 
of  the  Abbaside  dynasty,  and  the 
founder  of  Bagdad,  is  said  to  have 
closed  this  canal,  to  prevent  supplies 
being  sent  to  one  of  the  descendants  of 
Ali,  who  had  revolted  at  Medeeueh. 
Since  that  time  it  has  remained  un- 
opened ;  though  some  assert  that  the 
Sultan  Hakem  once  more  rendered  it 
available  for  the  passage  of  boats,  in 
the  year  a.d.  1000,  after  which  it 
became  neglected  and  choked  with 
sand. 

But  though  the  passage  of  boats 
was  impeded,  and  it  was  no  longer  of 
use  for  communication  with  the  Red 
Sea,  some  portion  still  contained  water 
during  the  inundation,  until  closed  by 
Mohammed  Ali ;  at  which  time  it  is 
said  to  have  flowed  as  far  as  Sheykh 
Hanaydi^,  near  Toossoom  and  the 
Bitter  Lakes. 

The  old  canal  which  left  the  Nile  at 
Cairo  had  long  ceased  to  flow  much 
further  than  the  outskirts  of  the  city, 
and  the  still  more  ancient  one  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Bubastis,  now 
known  as  the  Wady  Canal,  extended 
only  a  few  miles  in  the  direction  of 
the  Isthmus,  as  far  as  Gassassine, 
when  the  necessity  for  supplying  the 
labourers  with  fresh  water  along  the 
line  of  the  Suez  Canal,  induced  the 
Company  in  1861  to  prolong  it  from 
Gassassine  to  the  centre  of  the  Isthmus, 
and  afterwards  in  1863  to  carry  it  on 
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to  Suez.  In  one  or  two  places  the  bed 
of  the  old  canal  was  cleared  out  and 
made  to  serve  for  the  new  one.  Its 
level  is  about  20  feet  above  that  of  the 
Suez  Canal,  which  it  joins  at  Ismailia 
by  means  of  two  locks ;  and  the  same 
difference  of  level  between  it  and  the 
Bed  Sea  is  remedied  by  means  of  four 
locks  between  Nefiche  and  Suez.  The 
average  depth  of  water  at  high  Nile  is 
6  feet,  and  at  low  Nile  8  feet.  A  canal 
will  soon  be  completed  from  Boolak 
near  Cairo,  passing  by  Heliopolis  and 
Belbeis,  and,  joining  the  Wddy  Canal 
a  few  miles  E.  of  Zagazig.  This  will 
restore  the  line  of  water  communica- 
tion between  the  Nile  and  the  Bed  Sea 
as  it  existed,  perhaps  in  the  time  of 
Trajan,  certainly  in  the  time  of  Omar ; 
but  its  importance  as  a  means  of  transit 
will  be  purely  local  and  internal. 

/.  Various  modern  projects  for  con- 
necting the  two  seas. — We  have  seen 
that  all  the  more  enlightened  sove- 
reigns who  ruled  Egypt  at  different 
periods  paid  special  attention  to  the 
means  of  transit  through  that  country 
between  the  East  and  the  West ;  and  so 
much  so,  that  Ptolemy  Philadelphus, 
one  of  the  chief  restorers  of  the  canal 
communication  between  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  Red  Sea,  founded  another 
line  of  route  through  Egypt  from  Myos 
Hormos  and  Berenice  on  the  Red  Se6^ 
to  Coptos,  on  the  Nile,  near  Thebes. 
And  tills  route  continued  to  be  of  great 
importance  up  to  the  time  of  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Cape  passage  by  Vasco 
da  Gama  in  1497,  from  which  time  all 
the  overland  routes  between  East  and 
West,  both  through  Asia  and  Africa, 
were  gradually  abandoned. 

The  first  in  more  comparatively 
modem  times  to  take  up  the  subject  of 
a  water  conmiunication  between  the 
two  seas  was  Napoleon  Buonaparte. 
After  having  in  1798  examined  him- 
self the  traces  of  the  old  canal  of 
Necho  and  his  successors,  he  ordered 
M.  Lep^e  to  survey  the  Isthmus,  and 
prepare  a  project  for  uniting  the  two 
seas  by  a  direct  canal.  The  result  of 
the  French  engineer's  labours  was  to 
discover  a  difference  of  30  ft.  between  | 


the  Red  Sea  at  high  water  and  the 
Mediterranean  at  low;    and    as  this 
inequality  of  level  seemed  to  preclude 
the  idea  of  a  direct  maritime  canal, 
the  following  compromise  'was  recom- 
mended:— 1.   a  fresh- water    commu- 
nication between  Alexandria  and  the 
Bitter  Lakes  in  the  following  manner, 
(a)  Canal  from  Alexandria  to  Raman- 
eeyah    on    the    Rosetta  branch.    (6) 
Rosetta  branch  to  Cairo,    (c)  Canal 
from  Cairo  by   El  Wddy  in  the  old 
line  to  the  Bitter  Lakes,  which  were 
to  be  filled  with    fresh  water,  and 
closed  at  the  S.  end  by  a  lock,  (d) 
Sea  canal  to  Suez.    2.   Direct  com- 
munication between  the  two  seas  by 
(a)  The  sea  canal  from  Suez  to  the 
Bitter  Lakes,  and  (6)  A  fresh-water 
canal  from  the  Bitter  Lakes  to  Pelu- 
sium.    This  report  was  not  finished 
till  after  the  evacuation  of  Egypt  by 
the  French,  and  circumstances  pre- 
vented any  attempt  at  its  execution. 
Although,  owing  to  the  exertions  of 
Lieutenant  Waghom,  the  route  through 
Egypt  was  chosen  in  1837  for  the 
transmission    of   the    mails    between 
England  and  India,  and  the  P.  and  O. 
Company    established    a    service    of 
steamers  between  England  and  Alex- 
andria, and  Suez  and  India,  nothing 
more  was  done  with  regard  to  a  canal 
till  1846,  when  a  mixed  commission, 
including  Stephenson,  was  appointed 
to  inquire   into    the   subject.    They 
exploded    the    old    error  so  extraor- 
dinarily confirmed  by  Lep^e,  respect- 
ing the  difference  of  level  between  the 
two  seas,  and  proved  that  it  was  in- 
appreciable,   but    separated    without 
coming  to  any  conclusion,  leaving  it 
to  one  of  their  number,  M.  Talabot,  to 
present  a  project  of  his  own.    His  idea 
was  to  follow  the  old  canal  from  Suez 
to  near  Zagazig,  avoiding  the  Bitter 
Lakes,  then  take  a  direct  line  up  to 
the  head  of  the  Delta  to  the  Barrage 
then  building ;  carry  the  canal  across 
the  river  at  this  point  by  means  of  a 
gigantic  aqueduct,  and  then  continue 
it  in  a  direct  line  to  Alexandria.    The 
difficulties  involved  in  this  plan  proved 
it  to  be  impracticable;  and  the  same 
verdict  awaited  the  project  of  Messrs. 
Barrault,  who  proposed  to  go  from 
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Suez  through  Lake  Menzaleh  to  Da- 
mietta,  then  across  the  Damietta 
branch  of  the  Nile  to  Bosetta,  and 
80  across  the  Bosetta  branch  to 
Alexandria. 

The  next  project  was  drawn  up  in 
1855  by  M.  Linant-Bey  and  M.  Mou- 
gel-Bey,  under  the  superintendence  of 
M.  de  Lesseps,  who  had  already  re- 
ceived a  first  finnan  of  concession  from 
the  then  viceroy  Said  Pasha.  It 
recommended  a  direct  canal  between 
Suez  and  Pelusium,  passing  through 
the  Bitter  Le^es,  Lakes  Timsah,  Bal- 
lah,  and  Menzaleh,  and  communi- 
cating with  the  sea  at  each  end  by 
means  of  a  lock.  A  fresh-water  canal 
from  Booldk  to  the  centre  of  the 
Isthmus,  and  thence  to  Suez,  with  a 
conduit  for  conveying  water  to  Pelu- 
sium,  was  also  proposed.  This  project 
was  in  1856  submitted  to  an  inter- 
national commission,  comprising  re- 
presentatives from  Austria,  England, 
France,  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  Prus- 
sia, and  Spain,  and  the  following 
modifications  introduced.  The  line  of 
the  can^  to  the  N.  was  slightly  altered 
and  brought  to  a  point  17^  m.  W.  of 
Pelusium;  this  change  being  deter- 
mined on  from  the  fact  of  there  being 
deep  water  (25  to  30  ft.)  at  a  distance 
of  2  m.  fh)m  the  coast  at  this  point ; 
whereas  at  Pelusium  the  same  depth 
was  only  found  at  a  distance  of  5  m. 
The  locks  were  done  away  with,  and 
the  length  of  the  jetties  at  Suez  and 
Port  Said  modified,  and  various  other 
minor  details  settled.  This  was  the 
project  accepted,  and  so  successfully 
carried  out  by  the  Suez  Canal  Com- 
pany. 

g,  Financial  and  politieai  history 
of  the  present  Maritime  Suez  Canal. — 
In  1854  M.  de  Lesseps,  whose  father 
was  the  first  representative  of  France 
in  Egypt  after  the  occupation  of  1798- 
1801,  and  who  had  himself  been  Consul 
at  Cairo  from  1831-1838,  obtained  the 
first  preliminary  concession  from  Said 
Pasha,  authorizing  him  to  form  a  com- 
pany for  the  purpose  of  excavating  a 
canal  between  the  two  seas,  and  laying 
''own  the  conditions   on  which  the 


concession  was  granted.  This  was 
followed  by  the  drawing  up  and  re- 
yimon  of  t£e  project  mentioned  above, 
and  the  renewal  in  1856  of  the  fir^t 
concession  with  certain  modifications 
and  additions.  Meanwhile  the  British 
Gk>vemment,  under  the  influence  of 
Lord  Palmerston,  then  Foreign  Secre- 
tary, endeavoured,  for  a  variety  of 
political  reasons,  to  throw  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  the  enterprise,  and  so  far 
succeeded  as  to  prevent  the  Sultan 
from  granting  his  sanction  to  the  con- 
cession made  by  the  Viceroy.  M.  de 
Lesseps,  however,  sanguine  as  to  the 
result — he  had,  as  he  himself  said, 
"pour  principe  de  commencer  par 
avoir  de  la  connance  " — and  encouraged 
by  the  favourable  reception  his  project 
had  met  with  in  Europe,  determined 
to  open,  in  1858,  the  subscription  that 
was  to  furnish  fimds  for  the  under- 
taking. The  capital,  according  to  the 
statutes  of  the  Company  approved  in 
the  firman  of  concession,  was  to  con- 
sist of  8,000,0002.,  in  shares  of  20Z. 
each.  Bather  more  than  half  of  this 
was  subscribed  for,  and  eventually  in 
1860  Said  Pasha  consented  to  take 
up  the  remaining  unallotted  shares, 
amounting  to  more  than  3,500,000Z. 
Disregarding  the  opposition  of  the 
Engluh  Government,  and  the  with- 
holding through  its  influence  of  the 
consent  of  the  Porte,  M.  de  Lesseps 
began  his  work  in  1859 ;  and  on  the 
25th  of  April  in  that  year  the  works 
may  be  said  to  have  been  formally 
conmienced  by  the  digging,  in  the 
presence  of  M.  de  Lesseps  and  four 
directors  of  the  Company,  of  a  small 
trench  along  the  projected  line  of  tixe 
Canal,  on  the  narrow  strip  of  sand 
between  Lake  Menzaleh  and  the  Medi- 
terranean. This  was  followed  by  the 
establishment  of  working  encamp- 
ments in  different  parts  of  the  Isthmus. 
But,  though  the  first  step  had  been 
won,  difficulties  of  various  kinds  pre- 
vented the  work  from  making  very 
rapid  progress,  and  at  the  end  of  1862 
the  actual  results  were  only  a  narrow 
rigole  cut  from  the  Mediterranean  to 
Lake  Timsah,  and  the  extension  of  the 
Fresh-Water  Canal  from  Bis  el  Wady 
to  the  same  point.   The  principal  work 
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done  in  1863  was  the  continuation  of 
the  Fresh-Water  Canal  to  Suez.  At 
this  point  a  difficulty  arose,  which 
threatened  to  stop  the  works  altogether. 
Among  the  articles  of  concession  of 
1856  was  one  providing  that  four-fifths 
of  the  workmen  on  the  Canal  should 
be  Egyptians;  and  Said  Pasha  con- 
sented to  furnish  these  workmen  by 
conscription  &om  different  parts  of 
Egypt,  the  Company  agreeing  to  pay 
them  at  a  rate  equal  to  about  two- 
thirds  less  thaQ  was  given  for  similar 
work  in  Europe,  and  one-third  more 
than  they  received  in  their  own 
country,  and  to  provide  them  with 
food,  habitations,  &c.  In  principle 
this  was  the  corvee  or  forced  labour ; 
the  fellaheen  being  taken  away  from 
their  homes  and  sent  to  work  at  the 
Canal,  though  there  is  no  doubt  that 
when  there  they  were  as  well  treated 
and  better  paid  than  at  home.  How- 
ever the  injustice  and  impolicy  of 
this  clause  had  always  been  in- 
sisted on  to  the  Sultan  by  the 
English  Government ;  and  the  present 
Khedive,  on  his  accession  to  power  in 
1863,  perceived  at  once  that  the  con- 
tinual drain  upon  the  working  popu- 
lation, necessary  to  supply  the  Canal 
with  20,000  fresh  labourers  monthly, 
was  a  loss  to  the  country  which  no- 
thing could  compensate  for.  He 
therefore  in  the  early  part  of  1864 
refused  to  continue  to  send  the  monthly 
contingent,  and  the  works  in  con- 
sequence came  almost  to  a  standstill. 
Other  points  of  difference  at  the  same 
time  arose  between  the  Sultan,  the 
Egyptian  Government,  and  the  Com- 
pany, with  regard  to  the  large  grant 
of  lands  made  to  the  Company  in  the 
original  concession,  and  the  proprietor- 
ship of  the  Fresh-Water  Canal  from 
Bds  el  Widy  to  Suez.  By  the  con- 
sent of  all  parties,  the  subjects  in  dis- 
.pute  were  submitted  to  the  arbitrage 
of  the  French  Emperor,  Napoleon  III., 
who  decided  that  the  two  concessions 
of  1854  and  1856  being  of  the  nature 
of  a  contract,  and  binding  on  both 
parties,  the  Egyptian  Government 
should  pay  an  indemnity  of  1,520,0002. 
for  the  witiidrawal  of  the  fellah  labour, 
1,200,0002.  for  the  resumption  of  the 


lands  originally  granted,  200  metres 
only  being  retained  on  each  side  of 
the  canal  for  the  erection  of  workshops, 
deposit  of  soil  excavated,  &c.,  and 
640,0002.  for  the  Fresh-Water  Canal, 
and  the  right  of  levying  tolls  on  it ; 
the  Egyptian  Government  under- 
taking to  keep  it  in  repair  and  navi- 
gable, and  to  allow  the  Company  free 
use  of  it  for  any  purpose.  The  sum 
total  of  these  payments  amounted  to 
3,360,0002.,  and  was  to  be  paid  in  16 
instalments  from  1864  to  1879. 

The  Company  now  proceeded  to  re- 
place by  machinery  the  manual  labour 
whose  services  they  had  lost ;  and 
thanks  to  the  energy  and  ingenuity  of 
the  principal  contrsu^tors,  Messrs.  Borel 
and Lavaliey,  that  which  seemed  at  first 
sight  to  threaten  destruction  to  the 
whole  enterprise,  led  more  than  any- 
thing to  its  being  ultimately  successful 
— ^for  it  may  be  said  that  without  the 
machinery  thus  called  into  action,  the 
Canal  would  never  have  been  com- 
pleted when  it  was;  and  when  we 
look  at  the  ingenuity  displayed  in  the 
invention  of  this  machinery,  and  the 
enormous  scale  on  which  it  was  ap- 
plied, it  must  certainly  be  considered 
as  one  of  the  chief  glories  of  the  work. 
It  may  be  noted  that  its  first  cost* 
was  2,400,0002.,  and  its  monthly  con- 
sumption of  fuel  40,0002.  A  farther 
sum  of  400,0002.  was  realized  in  1866 
by  the  sale  of  the  tract  of  land  called 
El  Widy,  which  had  been  purchased 
by  the  Company  of  Said  Pasha  for 
the  sum  of  74,0002.  And,  by  a  new 
convention,  the  term  for  the  payment 
of  the  remainder  of  the  indemnity 
awarded  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
was  shortened  by  ten  years,  and  the 
whole  sum  was  to  be  paid  by  1869. 

The  work  now  proceeded  without 
interruption  of  any  kind ;  but  at  the 
end  of  1867  it  became  evident  that 
more  money  would  be  needed,  and  a 
subscription  was  opened  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  4,000,0002.  by  means 
of  202.  shares,  issued  at  122.,  bearing 
interest  at  the  rate  of  12.  per  share, 
and  repayable  at  par  in  fifty  years. 
Of  this  loan  little  more  than  a  fourth 
was  obtained  in  six  months,  and  in 
order  to  get  the  rest  without  delay  the 
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Company  obtained  permission  to  issue 
bonds,  reimbursable  by  lottery  draw- 
ings, on  condition  that  their  nominal 
value  should  be  not  less  than  20Z.,  that 
they  should  bear  interest  at  not  less 
than  3  per  cent,  on  the  nominal  capital, 
and  that  the  sum  annually  devoted  to 
prizes  should  not  exceed  1  per  cent,  of 
the  capital.    The  prospect  of  40,000Z. 
a  year  in  prizes,  varying  from  80^  to 
6000Z.,  to  be  drawn  for  quarterly,  in 
addition    to    the    already    favourable 
terms  of  the  subscription,  soon  brought 
in  the  remainder  of  the  loan.    But 
money  was  again  needed  in  1869,  and 
fresh  bonds,  called  delegations,  were 
issued  for  1,200,0002.     At  the  same 
tune  the  Company,  for  the  sum  of 
800,0002.,  yielded  up  to  the  Egyptian 
Government  its  right  of  free  passage 
and    exemption    from    custom-house 
duties  along  the  Fresh-Water  Canal, 
agreed  to  take  half  only  of  whatever 
the  land  still  belonging  to  it  might 
fetch,  and  renounced  entirely  all  spe- 
cial rights  and  privileges  of  any  kind. 
For  a  further  sum  of  400,0002.  it  sold 
to  the  Egyptian  Government  all  its 
establishments  on  the  Isthmus,  includ- 
ing the  hospitals  and  their  mai^riel, 
the  quarry  and  harbour  of  Mex  near 
Alexandria,  and   its   workshop   and 
establishments  at  Boolak  and  Damietta. 
This  1,200,0002.  however  was   never 
paid  in  hard  cash,  it  being  agreed  that 
the  Company  should  accept  instead  a 
renunciation    on    the    part    of    the 
Egyptian  Government  of  the  interest 
on   shares   held  by  it  for  25  years. 
At  this  time,  it  may  be  added^  the 
Company  were  receiving  a  revenue  of 
about  50002.  a  month  as  their  share, 
for  the  transit  receipts  between  Port 
Said  and  Suez,  vi§.  the  Maritime  Canal 
to  Lake  Timsah,  and  thence  to  Suez  by 
the  Fresh- Water  Canal. 

The  complicated  nature  of  the  money 
arrangements  between  the  Egyptian 
Grovernment  and  the  Company,  make 
it  difficult  to  know  exactly  now  far 
the  former  had  actually  fulfilled  its 
engagements  at  the  time  of  the  open- 
ing ;  but  supposing  it  to  have  done  so 
completely,  the  capital  received  by  the 
Suez  Canal  Company,  up  to  the  open- 
ing of  the  Canal  in  Nov.  1869,  would 


amount  in  all  to  about  seventeen  mil- 
lion sterling,  as  thus  : — 

OrlgiDal  Oapital £8,000,000 

Indemnity  tor  withdrawal  of  feUa-)     .         ^^ 
been,  &c )     3,360, ooo 

Sale  of'the'el-Wddy  Estate  !    !     .        400.000 

Ix)ttery  l»an  1868 4,000,000 

Additional  Loan  1869    ....     1,200,000 


Total 


.  £16,960.000 


The  addition  of  sums  arising  from 
various  sources  of  profit  would  bring 
the  total  amount  to  considerably  more 
than  the  sum  stated  above  of  seventeen 
millions.  Of  this  amount,  as  may  be 
seen,  13,200,0002.  is  interest-bearing: 
but  as  by  the  agreement  of  1869  men- 
tioned above,  the  Egyptian  Govern- 
ment gave  up  the  interest  in  its  shares 
for  25  years,  the  value  of  the  176,602 
202.  shares  held  by  it(=  3,532,0402.) 
must  be  deducted,  and  the  interest- 
bearing  capital  would  consequently 
stand  thus : — 

223.398  shares  at  202 £4.467.960 

Lottery  or  Debenture  Loan  1 868    .     4 ,  000 ,  000 
Additional  Loan  1869     .     .     .     .     1,200,000 


Total 


£9,671,960 


On  the  17th  Nov.  1869  the  Canal 
was  opened  for  traffic ;  not  coiiq)letely 
finished,  it  is  true,  but  sufficiently 
80  to  enable  48  ships,  some  drawing 
18  feet  of  water,  to  pass  through  to 
Lake  Timsah,  and  continue  their 
voyage  to  Suez  the  following  day.  All 
nations  may  be  said  to  have  assisted 
at  the  ceremony ;  and  England  forgot 
her  old  political  jealousy  of  the  under- 
taking, and  her  scepticism  as  to  its 
success,  in  the  prospecf  of  the  benefit 
she  was  likely  to  reap  from  this 
shortened  route  to  the  East  The 
vessels  which  took  part  in  the  opening 
procession  of  course  paid  no  rates  for 
passage.  But  immediately  afterwards 
a  regular  traffic  set  in,  the  first  ship 
to  pay  the  dues  being  an  English  one. 
By  the  concession  of  1856  fiie  tariff, 
which,  it  is  expressly  stated,  is  to  be 
the  same  for  ships  of  all  nations,  was 
fixed  at  10  francs  (8  shillings)  per  ton, 
and  10  francs  per  passenger;  in 
addition  to  which  there  are  extra  dues 
for  pilotage,  amount  of  water  drawn, 
&c.    The  transit  dues  were  from  the 
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opening  to  the  Ist  July,  1872,  levied 
on  the  registered  tonnage;  from  that 
date  they  were  levied  on  the  gross 
tonnage  up  to when  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  decision  of  an  in- 
ternational commission  the  former  rate 
was  resorted  to.  The  following  table 
will  show  the  number  of  vessels  that 
have  passed  through  the  Canal  from 
the  opening  to  the  end  of  1873,  and 

their  tonnage : — 

Ships.  Tonnage. 

1869  (two  months)  .        10 

1870  .  .  .       486  .  435,901 

1871  .  .  .       765  .  761,467 

1872  .  .  .  1 1,082  .  1,442,618 

1873  .  .  .    1,1T3  .  2.085.073 

Of  the  above  total  of  3516  ships  no 
less  than  2409  were  English.  The 
general  receipts  for  1873  were  993,245Z., 
and  the  expenses  of  every  kind 
693,8442.  It  was  originally  estimated 
that  the  expenses  alone  of  keeping  the 


Canal   in   a   navigable   state   would 
amount  to  144,000Z.  a  year. 

The  financial  and  political  diffi- 
culties that  have  been  encountered  in 
the  carrying  out  of  this  gigantic  work 
have  not  been  slight,  but  they  have 
hitherto  been  successfully  passed 
through;  and  the  steadily  increasing 
use  made  of  the  Canal,  especially  by 
English  vessels,  shows  that  the  saving 
in  distance  and  expense  offered  by  this 
route  is  beginning  to  be  appreciated, 
and  that  the  Canal,  from  being  looked 
upon  as  the  **  futile  attempt  of  a  clever 
enthusiast,"  is  regarded  as  an  accom- 
plished fact,  and  as  affording  the 
natural  line  for  traffic  between  East 
and  West.  The  following  table  gives 
the  relative  distances  by  the  Cape 
route,  and  by  the  Canal,  from  Eng- 
land, America,  Bussia,  and  France,  to 
India : — 


Via  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

ViA  Suez  Canal. 

Saving. 

England  to  Bombay  (nautical  miles) 

.     .     .     10,860 

6,020 

4,840 

New  York  to  Bombay         , , 

.     .     .    11,520 

7,920 

3,600 

St.  Petersburg  to  Bombay   , , 
Manseilles  to  Bombay          , , 

.     .     .     11,610 

6,770 

4,840 

.     .     .     10,560 

4,620 

5,940 

Before  closing  this  short  sketch  it 
may  not  be  inappropriate  to  notice  how 
much  Egypt  has  contributed  towards 
the  making  of  the  Suez  Canal.  Some 
idea  of  it  may  be  gained  by  sum- 
marising '  certain  items  already  re- 
ferred to — 

176,602  original  202.  shares.     .     .  £3,532,040 
Payment  by  arbitration  award  of )     „  --q  ^q^ 

For  re-purchase  of  el- Wady  estate .        326 ,  000 

For  re-purchase  of  certain  rights,  \ 
&C.,  by  renunciation  of  interest  >     1 ,  200 ,  000 

on  shares  for  25  years .     .     .    ) 

Total £8,418,040 

And  when  it  is  considered  that  she 
has  had  to  meet  these  engagements  by 
borrowing  money  at,  at  least,  from  10 
to  12  per  cent.,  we  may  add  another 
2  millions  and  more  to  the  account. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  cost  of  the 
Canal  to  Egypt  is  altogether  out  of 
proportion  to  any  benefits  that  she  can 
possibly  receive  from  it.  From  an 
economical  and  commercial  point  of 
view,  the  Canal  can  be  a  source  of 
very  little  profit  to  the  country  through 
which  it  passes.  The  political  advan- 
tage, however,  may  be  considerable,  as 


the  Canal  must  very  much  enhance 
the  geographical  importance  of  Egypt ; 
but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  this 
advantage  has  not  been  dearly  pur- 
chased. 

h,  Suez  to  Port  Said  hy  the  Cancil. 
100  miles. 

The  traveller  must  obtain  informa- 
tion at  Suez  as  to  the  best  means  of 
going  through  the  Canal  to  Ismailia. 
A  passage  may  often  be  obtained 
on  board  some  large  vessel  passing 
through,  or  a  small  steam  launch  or 
sailing  boat  can  be  hired ;  but  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  if  there  is  at  all 
a  strong  wind  blowing,  neither  small 
steam  launches  nor  sailing  boats  are 
very  safe  in  the  Bitter  Lakes.  If  there 
is  any  difficulty  in  getting  a  passage 
through  the  Canal  to  Ismailia,  that 
portion  of  the  route  might  be  seen  in 
the  following  way.  Make  a  day's  ex- 
cursion in  a  boat,  or  on  donkey,  or 
horseback,  from  Suez  to  the  Bitter 
Lakes  and  back ;  the  time  in  coming 
back  may  be  shortened  by  taking  the 
train  from  Shaloof,  or  you  might  go 
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by  train  to  Shaloof  in  the  morning, 
taking  the  donkeys  with  you.  Then 
the  next  day  go  from  Suez  by  train  to 
Ismailia,  and  make  an  excursion  thence 
to  the  N.  end  of  the  Bitter  Lakes. 
For  convenience'  sake,  however,  we 
shall  suppose  the  traveller  to  start  from 
Suez  by  the  Canal. 

The  annexed  table  of  the  dimensions 

of  the  Canal  may  be  useful  for  reference 

on  the  way : — 

Feet. 
Width  at  water-line,  where  banks  are  low  328 
Width  at  water-line  in  deep  cuttings, 

where  banks  are  high 190 

Width  at  base 12 

Depth 26 

Sldpe  of  bank  near  water  line  1  in  5,  near  base 

lin2. 

The  total  length  is  100  miles,  which 

may  be  divided  with  reference  to  the 

water-line  width  and  the  character  of 

the  soil,  thus : — 

Miles. 
Plain  of  Saez,  fhll  width,  tenacious  soil  .    .    10 
Catting  of  Shaloof,  reduced  width,  tenacious 
soil  and  rocks  with  upper  coating  of  sand      5 

Bitter  Lakes 25 

Sortie  from  Bitter  Lakes,  full  width,  tena- 
cious soil,  with  upper  coating  of  sand .    .      2 
Serapeum  and  Toussoom  cuttings,  reduced 

width,  sand 6 

Lake  Timsah 5 

Cutting  of  Guisr,  reduced  width,  sand    .    .      6 
I^kes  Ballah  and  Menzaleh,  full  width, 
with  short  sandy  cuttings  at  £1  Ferdane 
and  Kantarab  of  about  3  miles  ....    41 


Total 


100 


Leaving  the  roadstead,  the  mouth  of 
the  Canal,  which  is  here  900  feet  wide 
and  27  feet  deep,  is  soon  reached.  It 
is  guarded  at  its  entrance  by  a  mole 
I  a  mile  long,  which  projects  from  the 
Asiatic  shore,  and  protects  it  from 
southerly  gales  and  from  the  action 
of  the  tide  at  high  water.  This  mole 
is  built  of  calcareous  rock  from  the 
quarries  at  the  foot  of  Gebel  Attdkah  on 
the  African  shore.  Past  this,  on  the 
left,  is  a  stone  embankment  facing  the 
ground  on  which  stand  the  offices  and 
workshops  of  the  Company,  and  the 
constructions  belonging  to  the  new 
quays  mentioned  in  the  account  of  Suez. 
The  whole  of  the  ground  on  which 
these  buildings  stand  is  composed  of 
dredgings  from  the  channel  of  the 
Canal.    First  the  embankments  were 


built,  and  then  the  dredges  with  long 
ducts  (a  long  couloir)  wero  moved 
alongside,  and  the  dredgings  depo- 
sited behind  the  embanlonents.  At 
the  point  whero  the  channel  of  deep 
water  leading  up  to  Suez  enters  the 
Canal  is  a  small  dock  belonging  to 
the  Company.  Sweeping  round  in  a 
long  curve,  between  embankments 
built  of  the  half-formed  rook  that  here 
lay  beneath  the  upper  coating  of  sand, 
the  Canal,  gradually  narrowing  to  its 
proper  width,  passes  on  the  left  the 
old  Quarantine  station,  and  enters 
what  is  called  the 

Plain  of  Stiez,  a  sort  of  marshy 
lagoon,  slightly  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  extending  up  to  the  heights 
of  Shaloof.  Both  through  this  plain 
and  the  higher  ground  near  the 
old  Quarantine  station  a  first  shallow 
channel  was  dug  by  hand  in  1866, 
a  dam  being  left  nearly  opposite  the 
station  to  keep  out  the  now  of  the  sea 
at  high  tide.  The  channel  thus  cut 
was  filled,  partly  by  infiltration  from 
the  surrounding  marshes,  and  partly 
by  fresh  water  brought  through  a 
narrow  cutting  from  ttie  Fresh-Water 
Canal.  Dredges  were  then  fioated  in, 
to  complete  the  excavation  to  the  re- 
quired depth.  The  dredging  here  was 
very  difficult,  the  soil  being  composed 
of  very  stiff  clay  and  half-formed  stone. 
Indeed  the  strain  upon  the  machines 
was  so  great,  and  the  progress  made  so 
slow,  that  it  was  found  necessary  at 
the  end  of  1868  to  change  the  mode  of 
attack  along  a  portion  of  the  plain, 
and  proceed  to  excavate  h  eeo  and  by 
hand-labour.  Accordingly  leaving  a 
dam  at  Kilometre  148,  and  confining 
the  working  of  the  dredges  to  the  por- 
tion south  of  this  point,  the  water  was 
pumped  out  of  the  remaining  six  or 
seven  miles  up  to  the  heights  of  Shaloof 
already  dug  through,  and  closed  by 
another  dam,  and  in  a  short  time 
15,000  men  were  hard  at  work  with 
barrow,  spade,  pickaxe,  and  blasting- 
tools.  The  following  notes  written  on 
the  spot  in  April,  1869,  will  give  some 
idea  of  the  aspect  of  tiie  work  at  that 
time : — "  The  whole  scene  along  these 
six  or  seven  miles  was  truly  wonder- 
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ful ;  such  a  number  and  variety  of  men 
and  animals  were,  probably,  never  be- 
fore collected  togemer  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  one  work.  There  were  to  be 
seen  European  gangs — Greeks,  Alba- 
nians, Montenegrins,  Germans,  Ita- 
lians, &c.,  generally  working  at  the 
lower  levels,  and  where  the  tram- 
ways and  inclined  planes  carried  away 
the  deblais.  Their  only  animal 
helpers  were  mules  to  draw  the  wag- 
gons. Then  would  come  groups  of 
native  gangs,  the  produce  of  their 
pickaxes  and  spades  borne  away  in 
wheelbarrows,  or  on  the  backs  of 
camels,  horses,  donkeys,  and  even  chil- 
dren. Of  these  animalfl  the  donkeys 
were  the  most  numerous,  as  well  as  the 
most  intelligent.  It  was  curious  to 
watch  them.  Seldom  did  the  boy 
whose  post  it  was  to  drive  them  think 
of  accompanying  them ;  he  generally 
stood  at  the  top  of  the  embankment, 
and  emptied  the  contents  of  their 
baskets  as  they  arrived.  Below,  as  soon 
as  the  basket  was  loaded,  one  of  the 
fillers  would  give  the  animal  a 
smack  with  the  spade,  and  an  em- 
phatic *Empshy  ya  kelbl'  (*Get 
along,  O  dog '),  and  it  would  quietly 
move  off,  and  gradually  ma&e  its  way 
to  the  top ;  where  the  basket  emptied, 
it  would  be  dismissed  with  another 
'Empshy,'  and  proceed  down  again. 
These  donkeys  would  preserve  an  im- 
broken  line  in  mounting  and  descend- 
ing the  tortuous  and  steep  incline ;  and 
if  a  stoppage  took  place,  a  shout  from 
the  men  was  sufficient  to  send  them 
on  again.  Their  only  trappings  were 
the  open-mouthed  sacks  made  of  shreds 
of  ptJm-leaf,  flune  across  their  bare 
backs,  formiug  a  double  pannier.  The 
camels  had  a  more  scieutifically  con- 
structed burden,  consisting  of  a  pair 
of  open  wooden  boxes  closed  at  the 
bottom  by  doors  fastened  with  a  bolt." 

With  a  very  gradual  bend  to  the  W. 
the  Canal  enters  the  deep  cutting  of 
O^oZotf/ (pronounced  Shaloof)(12}m.). 
The  teuU^  as  the  French  call  it,  of 
Shaloof  (Ghalouf)  el  Terraba  is  a 
plateau  of  fhnn  20  to  25  feet  above 
the  sea-level,  and  about  six  miles  in 
length.    The  surface  soil  down  to  the 
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future  water-line  of  the  Canal  was 
excavated  by  forced  contingents  of 
fellaheen  in  1863.  Nothing  more  was 
then  done  till  1866,  when  the  work 
was  recommenced  a  mc  by  workmen 
from  all  countries  of  Europe  and  such 
natives  as  cotdd  be  procured,  the  soil 
being  removed  and  discharged  over 
the  banks  by  means  of  a  very  complete 
system  of  tramways  and  inclined 
planes.  A  serious  obstacle  was  here 
encountered  in  the  shape  of  a  layer  of 
rock  several  feet  deep,  and  extending 
for  about  400  yards  along  the  cutting. 
It  was  composed  principally  of  sand- 
stone, with  varieties  of  limestone  and 
conglomerate ;  the  latter  in  some  places 
very  hard,  in  others  sofk,  as  though 
recently  formed.  Fossil  remains  of 
the  shark,  hippopotamus,  tortoise,  a 
species  of  whale,  &c.,  were  foimd  in  the 
rock.  It  has  been  conjectured,  and 
not  without  reason,  that  the  heights  of 
Shaloof  owe  their  origin  to  an  earth- 
quake, which  may  have  been  so  far 
^t  here  as  to  raise  the  soil  slightly. 
According  to  the  same  hypothesis,  this 
phenomenon  would  have  been  the  cause 
of  the  first  separation  of  the  Heroo- 
polite  Gulf,  now  the  Bitter  Lakes,  fix>m 
the  main  body  of  the  Bed  Sea,  only  a 
narrow  and  shallow  channel  of  com- 
munication being  left  between  them. 
Across  this  channel,  the  combined 
action  of  the  wind  and  tide,  and  the 
sand  detritus  from  the  neighbouring 
hiUs  would  in  time  form  .a  bar,  thus 
isolating  completely  the  northern  gulf ; 
and  the  same  causes  continually  at 
work  would,  century  after  century,  in- 
crease the  size  of  the  obstructing 
height,  and  push  the  shore  of  the  Bed 
Sea,  little  by  little,  further  south. 
Various  sovereigns  of  Egypt  attempted 
to  keep  open  the  communication  be- 
tween the  Heroopolite  Gulf  and  the  Bed 
Sea ;  and  the  course  of  the  canal  first 
cut  by  Darius  can  be  distinctly  traced 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Shaloof. 
Many  are  inclined  to  place  the  site  of 
the  Israelites'  passage  of  the  Bed  Sea 
near  this  point  (see  Bte.  14,  a).  52,000 
cubic  yurds  of  rock  were  blasted  and 
cleared  away.  The  sight  while  the  work 
was  going  on  here  ¥^as  a  most  remark- 
able one,  presenting  the  appearance  of 
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a  huge  excavated  valley,  of  vast  depth 
and  width,  the  bottom  covered  with  a 
network  of  tramways,  the  sides  lined 
with  inclined  planes,  and  the  whole 
swarming  with  thousands  of  workmen. 
The  Canal  here  narrows  to  a  width  at 
the  water-line  of  only  190  feet. 

The  banks  gradually  lower  as  we 
pass  out  of  the  Shaloof  cutting  into 
the  southernmost  part  of  the  Bitter 
Lakes  (3  m.),  called  by  the  French  the 
**  Petit  Bassin  des  Lacs  Amers."  The 
so-called  Bitter  Lakes  are  supposed  to 
have  formed  in  more  ancient  times  the 
northern  portion  of  the  Red  Sea,  known 
as  the  Sinus  Heroopolites.  Cut  off 
gradually,  as  explained  above,  from 
the  main  sea,  the  waters  of  the  gulf  in 
time  evaporated,  leaving  a  dry  depres- 
sion divided  into  two  unequal  parts : 
the  southernmost  and  smallest,  about 
7  miles  long,  and  2  wide,  with  an 
average  depth  in  the  centre  of  15  feet 
below  the  old  water-line ;  and  the 
northernmost  and  largest  15^  miles 
long,  and  about  6  wide,  with  an  aver- 
age depth  in  the  centre  of  25  to  30 
feet  below  the  old  water-line.  A  nar- 
row isthmus  about  a  mile  in  length, 
and  rising  at  its  highest  point  to  about 
sea-level,  formed  the  separation.  The 
bottom  was  a  species  of  salt-marsb, 
with  water  a  few  inches  below  the 
surface;  but  in  the  centre  of  the 
larger  depression  was  an  elliptical- 
shaped  bank  of  salt,  7  miles  in  length 
by  5  in  width. 

The  excavating  work  in  this  por- 
tion of  the  Canal  was  very  slight; 
only  the  neck  between  the  two  de- 
pressions had  to  be  cut  through,  and 
an  entrance  to  the  channel  made  at 
each  end,  the  depth  in  the  centre  be- 
ing more  than  sufficient.  But  the 
filling  this  vast  expanse  with  water 
was  an  achievement  second  to  none  in 
the  progress  of  the  undertaking.  It 
was  commenced  on  the  17th  of  March, 
1869,  by  letting  in  the  waters  of  the 
Mediterranean  which  had  already  filled 
Lake  Timsah,  and  advanced  through 
the  Canal  to  the  foot  of  the  enormous 
weir  destined  to  regulate  their  flow  into 
the  Bitter  Lakes.  This  weir,  the  largest 
probably  ever  made  up  to  that  time,  had 
been  constructed  in  the  west  bank  of  the 


Canal,  with  a  curved  channel  leading 
from  it  into  the  lakes :  the  line  of  the 
Canal  continuing  in  a  straight  line, 
and  being  closed  at  the  entrance  to  the 
lakes  by  a  dam.  The  weir  was  more 
than  350  feet  in  length,  with  25  open- 
ings, each  of  which  had  20  doors,  so 
that  the  flow  of  water  could  be  regu- 
lated to  any  degree.  The  whole  open- 
ing represented  about  328  feet  in 
length  Dy  rather  more  than  3  in  height, 
and  was  about  3  feet  below  the  level 
of  the  water-line  of  the  Canal,  so  that 
the  force  of  the  stream  pouring  through 
was  increased  by  the  weight  of  the 
water  above  it.  In  order  to  break  the 
fall  of  such  a  mass  of  water  and  pre- 
vent its  eating  back  under  the  weir,  a 
solid  platform  was  constructed,  com- 
posed of  piles  driven  in,  and  then  joined 
together  by  cross  beams,  and  filled  in 
to  a  depth  of  10  feet  with  hajd  clay  ; 
over  this  was  a  stout  planking  nailed 
to  the  piles,  and  covered  with  pieces  of 
stone,  old  iron,  &c.;  while  for  300 
yards  along  the  channel  below  the 
weir  were  placed  huge  pieces  of 
rock  to  break  the  force  of  the  water. 
When  all  the  doors  were  raised,  from  4 
to  5  million  cubic  metres  of  water 
passed  through  in  the  day.  Three 
months  later  a  similar  weir,  but  of  still 
larger  dimensions,  was  constructed  near 
Shaloof,  and  the  water  of  the  Bed 
Sea  admitted  through  it  into  the 
southern  portion  of  the  Bitter  Lake. 
As  much  as  from  10  to  12  million 
cubic  metres  of  water  were  discharged 
in  a  day  through  this  weir.  Altogether 
it  was  calculated  that  19  hundred 
million  cubic  metres  of  water,  allowing 
for  absorption  and  evaporation,  would 
be  required  to  fill  the  Bitter  Lakes. 

The  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide  through 
the  Canal  between  the  Bed  Sea  and  the 
Bitter  Lakes  is,  as  will  have  been  seen 
during  the  passage  through,  consider- 
able ;  but  the  clayey  character  of  the 
soil  prevents  its  doing  much  mischief, 
and  its  effect  is  almost  lost  in  the  vast 
surface  of  the  Bitter  Lakes,  on  whose 
level  it  has  no  sensible  effect.  There 
is  a  slight  continuance  of  the  ebb 
and  flow  between  the  Bitter  Lakes  and 
Lake  Timsah,  from  which  point  there 
is  a  slight  uniform  current  into,  the 
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Mediterranean,  often  however  checked, 
and  sometimes  reversed,  by  the  action 
of  the  north  wind.  * 

The  line  of  the  Canal  through 
the  Bitter  Lakes  is  marked  by  buoys 
at  every  330  yards,  forming  an 
avenue  of  about  130  feet  wide;  and 
at  the  northern  and  southern  ends 
of  the  larger  Bitter  Lake  or,  as 
the  French  call  it»  the  "  Grand  Bas- 
sin  des  Lacs  Amers,'*  is  a  lighthouse 
65  feet  high,  the  tower  of  iron  built 
on  solid  masonnr ;  the  light  is  of  the 
fourth  order.  The  sandy,  gravelly  sur- 
face of  the  soil  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Bitter  Lakes  is  strewn  with 
shells,  exactly  corresponding  with 
those  now  found  in  the  Bed  Sea, — a 
proof  that  not  only  the  depression  of 
the  Bitter  Lakes,  but  the  whole  of  the 
suiTounding  country,  was  formerly 
submerged.  The  only  vegetation  in 
the  neighbourhood  is  composed  of 
tamarisk  shrubs,  which  often  form, 
with  the  earth  and  sand  at  their  roots, 
high  mounds,  and  present  from  a  dis- 
tance the  appearance  of  trees.  To  the 
E.  of  the  Bitter  Lakes  they  extend 
over  a  large  space,  and  looked  so  like  a 
wood  from  a  distance,  that  the  French 
gave  that  part  the  name  of  the  "  For^t." 

After  passing  through  the  Bitter 
Lakes  the  Canal  enters  the  low  ground 
lying  between  them  and  the  heights  of 
Serapeum  (28  m.).  The  greater  part  of 
this  section,  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
long,  was  excavated  a  sec.  At  a  short 
distance  from  the  W.  bank  of  the  Canal 
are  some  remains  of  ancient  works, 
and  traces  of  a  cutting,  which  may  be 
followed  for  some  considerable  distance 
N.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  this 
cutting  marks  the  course  of  the  old 
canal  of  the  Pharaohs,  and  the  remains 
of  the  spot  where  Ptolemy  built  the 
species  of  primitive  lock  connect- 
ing it  with  the  Heroopolite  Gulf. 
The  Beuil  of  Serapeum  has  been  so 
named  from  some  supposed  remains  of 
a  temple  of  Sarapis  found  about  the 
centre  of  the  heights.  Others  are  dis- 
posed to  see  in  them  the  ruins  of 
the  old  town  of  Heroopolis.  The  teml 
itself  is  about  3  miles  long,  and  from 
15  to  25  feet  high,  composed  of  sand 


with  layers  of  lime  and  clay,  and  here 
and  there  a  sort  of  half-formed  rock, 
of  shells  imbedded  in  lime.  The  re- 
moval of  the  superficial  soil  was  accom- 
plished here  by  a  very  ingenious  and 
skilful  contrivance.  After  a  shallow 
channel  had  been  dug  through  the 
heights,  a  dam  being  left  at  the  nortii- 
em  and  southern  ends,  a  cross-cutting 
was  made  between  this  channel  and 
the  Fresh-Water  Canal,  distant  about  3 
miles  to  the  W.  and  at  about  the  same 
level  as  the  heights.  Through  this 
cutting  fresh  water  was  admiuied  into 
the  shallow  channel,  and  into  a  num- 
ber of  slight  depressions  that  existed 
on  either  side ;  these  last  being  thus 
turned  into,  as  it  were,  closed  basins 
communicating  with  the  line  of  the 
Canal.  At  the  same  time  dredges 
were  brought  up  the  Canal  from  Port 
Said  to  Ismailia,  thence  passed  through 
the  locks  up  into  the  Fresh-Water 
Canal,  and  floated  along  it  and  down 
the  cross-cutting  into  the  channel  filled 
with  fresh  water,  where  they  com- 
menced dredging  at  a  height  of  nearly 
20  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Flat  -  bottomed,  twin-screw  lighters 
received  the  dredgings,  and  deposited 
them  in  the  artificially  formed  basins 
already  mentioned.  When  the  dredges 
had  excavated  to  a  depth  of  nearly  40 
feet,  or  about  20  feet  below  the  sea- 
level,  the  dam  at  the  northern  end  was 
cut,  and  the  waters  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean mingled  with  the  waters  of  the 
Nile,  which  had  thus  been  made  to 
render  a  novel  assistance  to  the  making 
of  the  Canal.  The  cross-cutting  had  of 
course  been  dammed  up,  and  the  basins 
emptied  themselves  into  the  Canal,  now 
fallen  considerably  below  their  base. 
It  was  at  the  southern  end  of  the 
Serapeum  cutting  that  the  dredges  en- 
countered, two  or  three  days  before  the 
date  fixed  for  the  opening  of  the  Canal, 
Nov.  17, 1869,  some  solid  rock,  which 
was  with  great  difficulty  removed  suffi- 
ciently te  allow  of  the  passage  of  the 
vessels  that  took  part  in  the  opening 
ceremony. 

To  the  Serapeum  heights  succeed 
those  of  Tooisoom  (3  m.),  from  15  to  20 
feet  in  height,  and  composed  chiefly  of 
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loose  sand.  It  was  here  that  the  first 
working  encampment  was  formed  in  the 
southern  half  of  the  Isthmus  in  1859, 
and  the  channel  to  a  depth  of  6  feet 
below  the  sea-level  cut  by  the  native 
contingent.  At  that  time  there  was 
no  Fresh-Water  Canal  to  Suez,  and 
all  the  water  had  to  be  brought  from 
a  long  distance  on  camels'  l^cks.  It 
was  the  diflBculty  of  providing  water 
for  the  number  of  men  at  work  here, 
that  proved  to  the  Company  how  im- 
possible it  would  be  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  still  greater  nimiber  that 
must  be  employed  on  the  sections  to 
the  south  of  the  Bitter  Lakes,  and 
determined  it  to  continue  the  Fresh- 
Water  Canal  from  Nefiche  to  Suei. 
The  remaining  work  in  this  cutting 
was  done  by  dredges;  the  materiid 
being  carried  away  by  flat-bottomed 
lighters,  and  discharged  near  the 
^hore  of  Lake  Timsah.  Close  to 
the  station  of  Toossoom  is  a  Muslim 
saint's  tomb  called  Sheykh  Hanay- 
di^:  near  which  may  be  traced  the 
course  of  the  old  canal;  and  a  little 
further  to  the  S.  are  a  few  ruins.  The 
banks  gradually  lower  after  passing 
Toossoom,  and  the  view  spreads  out 
over  tamarisk-tufted  sand-hills,  with 
here  and  there  a  creek  opening  from 
the  Canal.  These  creeks  gradually 
become  larger,  and  announce  the  be- 
ginning of  Lake  Timsah,  which  soon 
widens  out,  with  the  town  of  Ismailia 
in  front  of  the  vessel  as  it  advances 
to  take  up  its  moorings  in  the  centre 
of  this  inland  harbour. 

Lake  Timsah  was  formerly,  accord- 
ing to  the  more  generally  received 
view,  a  fresh-water  lake,  receiving  by 
means  of  the  old  canal  from  the  Pelu- 
siac  branch  of  the  Nile  at  Bubastis 
— traces  of  which  have  already  been 
mentioned  as  apparent  in  various 
places — ^the  overflow  of  the  Nile  at  the 
time  of  the  inundation ;  and  this  theory 
is  supported  by  the  nature  of  the  soil 
at  the  bottom  of  the  lake,  by  the  vege- 
tation on  its  banks,  and,  above  all,  by 
its  name  in  Arabic,  Balir  el  Timsah, 
the  Sea  of  the  Crocodile,  which  seems 
to  show  it  to  have  been  a  favourite 
resort  of  that  fresh -water  monster. 


Others,  however,  contend  that  the  bed 
of  this  lake  was  once  in  communication 
with  the  Bitter  Lakes,  thus  forming 
part  of  the  Heroopolite  Gulf,  and  In- 
deed of  the  Bed  Sea,  and  that  the 
name  Bahr  el  Timsah  was  applied, 
not  to  this  particular  part,  but  to  the 
whole  gulf,  and  was  given  on  account 
of  the  shape  of  the  whole  gulf  resem- 
bling that  of  a  crocodile.  Both  these 
theories  are,  no  doubt,  right  in  the 
main.  It  is  probable  that  at  some  re- 
mote period  the  Mediterranean  and  Bed 
seas  met  across  what  is  now  the  Isth- 
mus of  Suez,  and  that  the  first  sepa- 
ration took  place  when  the  heights  of 
£1  Guisr,  to  the  north  of  the  present 
lake,  were  upheaved  by  some  subter- 
ranean commotion.  This  would  place 
the  then  limit  of  the  Bed  Sea  where 
the  lake  now  is.  The  same,  or  more 
probably  a  subsequent,  upheaving  pro- 
duced the  heights  of  Serapeum  and 
Shaloof,  and  gradually  drained  off 
the  Bed  Sea  to  its  present  limit,  leav- 
ing two  inland  lakes,  the  northernmost 
of  which,  from  its  proximity  to  the 
Nile,  soon  filled  with  fresh  water. 
The  abandonment  of  the  eastern 
branches  of  the  Nile,  and  the  conse- 
quent drying  up  of  the  canals  in  that 
part  of  the  Delta,  deprived  the  lake  of 
its  source  of  nourishment ;  and,  except 
when  an  unusuaUy  high  inundation 
sent  a  large  overplus  of  water  down 
the  Wady  canal,  and  along  the  old 
course  into  the  laJce,  it  was  almost  dry. 
The  depth  of  the  depression  was  about 
22  feet  below  the  sea-level,  and  the 
circumference,  judging  from  the  mark 
of  the  old  water-lme,  about  9  miles. 
The  systematic  filling  of  the  hollow 
with  water  from  the  Mediterranean, 
through  the  channel  that  had  been 
already  cut  from  Port  Said,  began  on 
the  12th  Dec.  1866,  and  was  com- 
pleted by  the  end  of  April,  1867.  A 
weir  was  used,  similar  to  that  after- 
wards used  at  the  Bitter  Lakes,  but 
of  smaller  size.  Nearly  100  million 
cubic  metres  of  water  were  required  to 
fill  the  lake.  The  remaining  6  feet  of 
depth  required  for  the  channel  of  the 
Caiubl  through  the  lake  were  dredged 
out ;  as  also  was  a  large  area  in  the 
centre,  to  serve  as  a  harbour.    The 
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course  is  bnoyed  as  in  the  Bitter  Lakes. 
On  the  W.  shore  is  a  lighthouse,  and 
on  the  N.  is  another,  slightly  to  the 
E.  of  the  landing-place  for  the  town  of 
Ismailia. 

Itmailia  (pronounced  Ismaileeyah)) 
4J  m.  (Pop.  3000.  Hdtd  Pagnon,  very 
fairly  clean  and  comfortable).  A  broad 
road,  lined  with  trees,  leads  up  from 
the  landing-place  on  the  lake,  and 
across  the  Fresh- Water  Canal  to  the 
Quai  Mehemet  Ali,  a  broad  avenue 
bordered  on  one  side  by  the  Canal, 
and  on  the  other  by  the  houses  of 
the  principal  iniiabitants.  A  short 
distance  further  on  to  the  left,  after 
crossing  the  bridge,  is  the  hotel. 

A  general  idea  of  Ismailia  has  been 
already  given  in  describing  the  route 
from  Cairo  to  Suez.  It  only  re- 
mains to  notice  some  of  the  principal 
features  of  interest  that  may  be  seen 
during  a  few  hours*  stay.  The  tbwn 
may  be  divided  into  two  parts,  the  east 
and  west,  separated  by  the  loaA  leading 
from  the  landing-place  to  the  station. 
In  the  W.  part  are  the  hotel,  the  station, 
the  landing  quays  of  the  Fresh-Water 
Canal  and  large  blocks  of  warehouses 
adjoining,  and  beyond  them  the  Arab 
village.  There  is  nothing  here  to  stop 
,  the  visitor  in  his  walk.  In  the  E. 
part  are  the  houses  and  ofSces  of  the 
employes  of  the  Company,  the  shops, 
the  palace  of  the  Viceroy,  the  water- 
works for  sending  water  along  the  line 
of  the  Canal  to  Port  Said,  and  the 
principal  streets  and  squares.  In 
walking  down  the  Quai  Mehemet  Ali 
from  the  hotel,  the  visitor  will  notice 
with  interest  a  sort  of  Swiss  chalet, 
the  residence  of  M.  de  Lesseps,  and 
the  first  constructed  house  at  Is- 
mailia. Some  way  further  down  is 
the  Viceroy's  palace,  run  up  in  a  few 
months  for  tiie  purpose  of  enabling 
him  to  entertain  his  illustrious  visi- 
tors at  the  opening  of  the  Canal. 

At  the  end  of  the  quay  are  the 
Waterworks,  These  are  worth  a 
visit.  The  water  reaches  them  by 
means  of  a  small  canal  derived  from 
the  Fresh-Water  Canal  at  a  point  be- 
yond the  Arab  village.  It  is  carried 
all  round  the  town,  to  which  it  forms, 
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as  it  were,  the  northern  boundary,  and 
being  thickly  planted  with  willows, 
the  sand  from  the  desert  on  that  side 
can  neither  choke  it  up,  nor  pass  over 
it  into  the  town.  Simultaneously  with 
the  completion  of  the  Fresh -Water 
Canal  to  Ismailia  and  Suez,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  provide  Port  Said 
and  the  line  of  works  along  the 
northern  portion  of  the  Canal  with  a 
regular  supply  of  water  that  could  be 
depended  on.  Two  powerful  pump- 
ing-engines  were  accordingly  erected 
at  Ismailia,  and  a  double  row  of 
cast-iron  pipes  laid  the  whole  length 
of  the  Canal  to  Port  Said,  a  distance 
of  50  miles,  through  which  water  is 
continuously  pumped.  At  all  the 
principal  stations  there  are  reservoirs 
tor  storing  the  water,  and  drinking- 
fountains  from  which  any  one  can 
draw,  while  at  every  2^  miles  are  open 
self  -  filling  cisterns  for  the  use  of 
man  and  beast*  One  of  the  features 
of  these  waterworks  are  the  gardens, 
very  prettily  laid  out  with  cascades 
and  walks,  and  filled  with  all  kinds 
of  choice  fruits  and  flowers.  Indeed 
the  luxuriance  and  beauty  of  the 
gardens  is  one  of  the  chief  features 
of  this  town,  whose  site  in  1860  was  a 
barren  waste  of  sand.  But  it  seems 
only  necessary  to  pour  the  waters  of 
the  Nile  on  the  desert  to  produce  a 
soil  which  will  grow  anything  to  per- 
fection. 

The  walk  or  ride  may  be  prolonged  to 
the  point  where  the  Fresh- Water  Canal 
joins  by  a  lock  a  short  branch  from  the 
Maritime  Canal,  and  thence  to  the 
heights  of  El  Guisr,  whence  is  a  good 
view  of  the  deep  cutting  the  Canal 
there  passes  through,  and  a  really 
magnificent  coup  d^ceH  across  Lake 
Timsah,  with  the  Bitter  Lakes  and  the 
heights  of  Gebel  Geneffeh  beyond,  and 
far  in  the  distance  the  hazy  blue  out- 
line of  Gebel  Attakah  on  the  right,  and 
the  granite  peaks  of  Sinai  on  the  left. 
The  return  ride  from  El  Guisr  may  be 
made  straight  across  the  desert,  and 
through  the  industrial  part  of  the 
town,  where  there  are  some  good  shops. 
The  stone  used  in  building  the  houses 
was  brought  from  quarries  on  the 
E.  side  of  the   lake,  called  by  the 
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French  "les  Carrierea  des  Hyenee" 
Hyena  Quarries,  from  some  of  these 
animals  having  been  found  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

The  marshes  round  the  W.  side 
of  the  lake  abound  in  water-fowl  of 
various'  kinds,  and  gazelles  are  very 
frequently  met  with  in  the  neigh- 
bouring desert.  Any  traveller  who 
is  fortunate  enough  to  have  an  in- 
troduction to  one  of  the  chief  em- 
ployes of  the  Company  at  Ismailia 
will  readily  obtain  any  information  as 
to  sport,  and,  should  he  stay  long 
enough,  very  probably  have  an  oppor- 
tunity given  him  of  joining  in  a  gazelle 
hunt.  The  sanitary  advantages  of 
Ljmailia  as  a  residence  are  thought 
very  highly  of  by  med  ical  men  resident 
in  Egypt.  The  climate  is  extremely 
dry  and  temperate ;  there  being  always 
a  fresh  breeze  from  the  lake  to  moder- 
ate the  noonday  heat,  and  'the  nights, 
even  in  summer,  are  fresh  and  cool. 
The  humidity  is  very  slight,  and  there 
is  hardly  any  dust.  An  additional  re- 
commendation may  be  found  in  the 
possibility  of  enjoying  sea-bathing  in 
the  lake  all  the  year  round.  The  town 
is  well  supplied  with  articles  of  food  by 
the  Railway  and  the  Canal,  and  the 
fish,  which  abound  in  Lake  Timsah, 
are  finer  and  better  flavoured  than 
those  caught  in  the  Mediterranean. 

The  traveller  may  continue  his 
voyage  from  Ismailia  to  Port  Said 
either  in  some  large  steamer  on  her 
way  through  the  Canal,  or  in  the  small 
steam-launch  which  runs  daily.  In- 
formation as  to  the  hours  of  departure, 
&c.,  had  better  be  obtained  at  the 
transit  office  of  the  Company. 

Passing  out  at  the  N.E.  comer  of 
Lake  Timsah,  the  Canal  enters  almost 
immediately  the  heights  of  El  Guisr. 
On  the  right  is  seen  the  entrance  of  a 
small  canal  leading  to  the  stone  quar- 
ries in  the  Plateau  des  Hyenes,  and 
on  the  left  the  branch  canal  which 
joins  the  Maritime  Canal  to  the  Fresh- 
Water  Canal.  The  difference  of  level, 
17  feet,  is  adjusted  by  means  of  two 
locks,  one  just  below  Ismailia,  and 
the  other  near  the  upper  part  of  the 
town.  By  means  of  this  connecting 
canal   between  the   channel  already 


dug  from  Port  Said  to  Lake  Timsah 
and  the  Fresh-Water  Canal,  water 
transit  between  the  two  seas  was  be- 
gun in  1865.  During  the  Abyssinian 
war  extensive  use  was  made  of  this 
route  for  the  conveyance  of  stores. 

The  seuU  of  El  Guisr  (pronounced 
Geersh)  (5^  m.)  is  the  highest  point 
in  the  Isthmus.  It  is  about  6  miles 
long,  and  from  60  to  65  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  soil  is  composed 
almost  entirely  of  loose  sand,  inter- 
spersed  with  a'few  beds  of  haid  sand 
and  clay.  The  upper  surface  was 
removed  by  the  forced  contingent  of 
felldheen,  who,  with  the  primitive 
tools  common  to  the  Egyptian  la- 
bourer, viz.,  hands  for  grubbing  up  the 
soil,  and  baskets  for  carrying  it  away, 
excavated  a  channel  from  25  to  30  feet 
wide,  and  about  5  feet  below  the  level 
of  the  sea.  When  they  were  with- 
drawn, the  work  was  continued  by  M. 
Couvreux,  who  completed  the  cutting 
to  its  full  width,  and  to  a  depth  of  10 
feet  below  the  sea-level  by  means  of 
machines  of  his  own  invention,  called 
excavateurs.  The  excavateur  was  a 
species  of  locomotive  engine,  working 
behind  it  a  chain  of  dredge-buckets 
on  an  inclined  plane ;  on  reaching  the 
top  of  the  plane,  the  buckets  opened  at 
the  bottom  and  discharged  their  con- 
tents into  waggons ;  these  were  drawn 
by  locomotives  to  the  top  of  the  em- 
bankment, along  a  well-arranged  net- 
work of  railways.  The  remaining  16 
feet  of  depth  were  dredged  out  in  the 
ordinary  way;  the  soU  being  taken 
away  in  screw-lighters  and  discharged 
in  the  shallows  of  Lake  Timsah.  At 
the  top  of  the  embankment,  on  the  W. 
side,  is  the. encampment  of  El  Guisr, 
reached  from  the  Canal  by  a  staircase 
of  a  hundred  steps.  When  the  cutting 
was  in  progress,  it  presented  a  very 
lively  and  busy  scene,  being  one  of 
the  largest  stations  on  the  line,  and 
arranged  with  great  taste  and  an  eye 
to  effect.  The  gardens  were  a  sight 
in  themselves,  and  they  were  entirely 
the  result  of  the  water  pumped  from 
Ismailia. 

On  issuing  from  the  heights  of  El 
Guisr,  the  Canal  runs  a  short  way  along 
the  edge  of  an  offshoot  of  Ls^e  Bal- 
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lah,  and  tbeti  enters  the  cutting  of  El 
Ferdane  (4J  m.),  a  sandy  promontory 
running  out  into  the  lake,  about  1 J  m. 
long.  This  cutting  was  excavated  in 
the  same  manner  as  that  of  El  Guisr. 
A  rather  sharp  turn  now  leads  into 
Lake  BaUah,  the  principal  among  a 
series  of  shallow  lakes,  dotted  here  and 
there  with  sandy  tamarisk-tufted  islets, 
through  which' the  Canal  passes  before 
entering  the  low  sand-hills  of  Ean- 
tarah.  These  lakes  are  more  or  less 
full  of  water,  according  to  the  time  of 
year ;  full  in  the  winter  after  the  in- 
undation, shallow  in  the  simmier. 

The  small  passenger-boats  generally 
stop  long  enough  at  Kantarah  (11  m.), 
to  admit  of  refreshment  being  obtained 
at  the  restaurant.  The  station  is 
situated  at  the  highest  point  of  the 
chain  of  low  sand-hills  which  divide 
Lake  Menzaleh  from,  the  smaller  in- 
land lakes.  It  was  one  of  the  principal 
caravan  stations  on  the  road  between 
Egypt  and  Syria^  and  the  name  Kan- 
tarah, which  in  Arabic  means  a 
"bridge"  or  **ford,"  is  explained  by 
its  position  as  the  point  where  the 
lakes  and  shallows  that  intervene 
between  the  eastern  and  western  de- 
sert are  crossed.  This  road  was 
once  one  of  the  greatest  highways 
of  the  old  world,  and  served  as 
the  causeway  to  succeeding  armies 
of  Egyptians,  Assyrians,  Persians, 
Greeks,  Bomans,  Arabs,  and  French. 
The  traveller  from  Egypt  to  Syria 
by  way  of  El  Areesh  and  Gaza  still 
follows  this  road,  and  crosses  the 
Canal  at  this  point  by  a  ferry.  Ac- 
cording to  HerrBrugsch,  the  site  of  the 
passage  of  the  sea  by  the  Israelites 
must  be  sought  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Eantara  (see  p.  279).  Ten  miles  to 
the  "W.  of  Kantarah  is  Tel  el  Vuphneh, 
whose  mounds  mark  the  site  of 
Daphne,  the  Tahpannes  of  the  Bible. 

1^  m.  from  Kantarah  the  Canal 
enters  Lake  Menzaleh,  and  continues 
in  a  straight  line  through  it  for  27  m. 
to  Port  Said.  The  banks  here  are  but 
slightly  above  the  level  of  the  Canal 
and  the  lake,  and  from  the  deck  of  a 
big  steamer  there  is  an  unboimded 
view  over  a  wide  expanse  of  lake  and 
morass,  studded  here  and  there  with 


islets,  and  at  times  rendered  gay  and 
brilliant  with  innumerable  flocksof  rosy 
pelicans,  scarlet  flamingoes,  and  snow- 
white  spoonbills ;  geese,  ducks,  herons, 
and  other  birds,  abound.  The  whole 
of  the  channel  through  Lake  Menzaleh 
was  almost  entirely  excavated  by  the 
dredges,  the  soil  having  been  in  no 
instance  more  than  a  foot  or  two  above 
the  level  of  the  lake,  and  in  many 
instances  below  it.  Where  it  was 
necessary  to  remove  some  surface  soil 
before  there  was  water  enough  for  the 
dredges  to  float,  it  was  done  by  the 
natives  of  Lake  Menzaleh,  a  hardy  and 
peculiar  race,  whose  constant  practice 
in  digging  canals,  and  making  em- 
bankments to  keep  out  the  inundation, 
rendered  them  peculiarly  apt  at  the 
work,  especially  when  it  came  to 
digging  under  water.  The  following 
account  shows  their  method  of  pro- 
ceeding ; — ^*  They  place  themselves  in 
files  across  the  channel.  The  men  in 
the  middle  of  the  file  have  their  feet 
and  the  lower  part  of  their  legs  in  the 
water.  These  men  lean  forward  and 
take  in  their  arms  large  clods  of  earth, 
which  they  have  previously  dug  up 
below  the  water  with  a  species  of  pick- 
axe called  a  fasa,  somewhat  resembling 
a  short,  big  hoe.  The  clods  are  p£U9sed 
from  man  to  man  to  the  bank,  where 
other  men  stand  with  their  backs 
turned  and  their  arms  crossed  behind 
them,  so  as  to  make  a  sort  of  primitive 
hod.  As  soon  as  each  of  these  has 
had  enough  clods  piled  on  his  back  he 
walks  off,  bent  almost  double,  to  the 
further  side  of  the  bank,  and  there 
opening  his  arms,  lets  his  load  fall 
through  to  the  ground.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  add  that  this  original  metier 
requires  the  absence  of  aU  clothing.** 
— 0.  Bitt,  ^Histoire  de  Tlsthme  de 
Suez.* 

Into  the  channel  thus  cut  the 
dredges  were  floated.  Some  of  the 
inventions  in  connection  with  the 
working  of  these  dredges  deserve 
mention.  They  were  not  exclusively 
employed  in  this  part  of  the  Canal, 
but  as  it  was  where  they  were  first 
tried,  and  where  they  did  the  most 
work,  it  seems  the  most  fitting  place, 
to  speak  of  them.    First  among  them 
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was  the  long  couUnr  (long  duct),  an 
iron  spout  of  semi-elliptical  form,  230 
feet  long,  5 J  wide,  and  2  deep;  by 
means  of  which  a  dredger  working  in 
the  centre  of  the  channel  could  dis- 
charge its  contents  beyond  the  bank. 
This  enormous  spout  was  supported 
on  an  iron  framework,  which  rested 
partly  on  the  dredge  and  partly  on  a 
floating  lighter.  The  dredgings,  when 
dropped  into  the  upper  end  of  this 
spout,  were  assisted  in  their  progress 
down  it  by  water  supplied  by  a  rotary 
pump,  and  by  an  endless  chain,  to 
which  were  fixed  scrapers — ^large  pieces 
of  wood  that  fitted  the  inside  of  the 
spout,  and  forced  on  pieces  of  stone 
and  clay.  By  these  means  the  spouts 
could  deliver  their  dredgings  at  almost 
a  horizontal  line,  and  the  water  had 
the  further  good  effect  of  reducing  the 
dredgings  to  a  semi-liquid  condition, 
and  thus  causing  them  to  spread 
themselves  over  a  larger  surface,  and 
settle  down  better.  The  work  done 
by  these  long-spouted  dredges  was 
extraordinary :  80,000  cubic  yards  of 
soil  a  month  was  the  average,  but  as 
much  as  120,000  was  sometimes 
accomplished.  When  the  banks  were 
too  high  for  the  long  spouts  to  be 
employed,  another  ingenious  machine, 
called  an  el^vatew,  was  introduced. 
This  consisted  of  an  inclined  plane 
running  upwards  from  over  the  water 
line,  and  supported  on  an  iron  frame, 
the  lower  part  of  which  rested  over 
the  water  on  a  steam  float,  and  the 
upper  part  on  a  platform  moving  on 
rails  along  the  bank.  The  plane  car- 
ried a  tramway,  along  which  ran  an 
axle  on  wheels,  worked  by  the  engine 
of  the  steam  float.  From  this  axle 
himg  four  chains.  As  soon  as  a 
lighter  containing  seven  huge  boxes 
filled  with  dredgings  W£W  towed  under 
the  lower  part  of  this  ^vateur,  the 
chains  hanging  from  the  axle  were 
hooked  to  one  of  the  boxes,  and  the 
machine  being  set  in  motion  the  box 
was  first  raised,  and  then  carried  along 
swinging  beneath  the  axle  to  the  top 
of  the  plane;  then,  by  a  self-acting 
contrivance,  it  tilted  over  and  emptied 
its  contents  over  the  bank.  It  was 
then  run  down  again,  dropped  into 


its  place  in  the  lighter,  and  the 
operation  repeated  with  the  next  box. 
No  such  dredging  operations  had  ever 
been  undertaken  before :  those  on  the 
Clyde  took  21  years  to  accomplish, 
and  the  whole  amount  only  equalled 
about  three  and  a  half  times  as  much 
as  was  here  often  done  in  a  month. 
M.  de  Lessep,  in  one  of  his  lectures, 
illustrated  the  amount  of  excavation 
done  in  one  month — 2,763,000  cubic 
yards— by  the  following  graphic  com- 
parison:— **I  dare  say  few  amongst 
you  realise  what  is  represented  by  this 
enormous  amoimt  of  excavation.  Were 
it  placed  in  the  Place  Venddme  it 
would  fill  the  whole  square,  and  rise 
five  times  higher  than  the  surrounding 
houses;  or,  if  laid  out  between  the 
Arc  de  Triomphe  and  the  Place  de  la 
Concorde,  it  would  cover  the  entire 
length  and  breadth  of  the  Champs 
Elysees,  a  distance  equal  to  a  mile 
and  a  quarter,  and  reach  to  the  top  of 
the  trees  on  either  side." 

The  course  of  the  old  Pelusiao 
branch  of  the  Kile  is  crossed  at  KiL 
34,  a  few  miles  before  reaching  Bds 
el  Ech  (pronounced  Ayah)  (18  m.),  the 
next  station  to  Kantarah.  It  is  a 
small  islet  of  oozy  mud,  whose  height 
has  been  raised  above  the  level  of  the 
inundation  by  dredgings  from  the 
Canal.  Not  far  off  to  the  left  in 
tiie  lake  are  the  islands  of  Toonah 
and  Tennes  (Tennesns),  both  with 
remains.  Some  way  to  the  right, 
beyond  the  marshy  plain  and  near 
the  sea,  are  some  ruins  marking  the 
site  of  Pelusium. 

Nothing  of  interest  occurs  to  break 
the  monotonous  course  of  the  Canal, 
until,  bending  gradually  to  the  £.  and 
opening  out  to  a  width  of  nearly 
1000  feet,  it  enters  the  harbour  of  Port 
Said,  and,  passing  the  port  and  the 
town  on  the  left,  joins  the  open  sea 
beyond  the  breakwater. 

PoH  Said  (10  m.)  (Pop.  8,000: 
HStd  du  Louvre;  Grand  Hotel  de 
France;  but  neither  is  to  be  recom- 
mended). English  Conatd,  Mr.  Per* 
ceval,  on  the  Marina,  facing  the  sea. 

The  through  steamers  between  Eu- 
rope and  the  East,  of  the  P.  and  O.  Co., 
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the  Messageries,  the  Austrian  Lloyd, 
the  Bubattino,  and  others,  all  stop  at 
Port  Said.  The  steamers  of  the  Mes- 
sageries,  Austrian  Lloyd,  Bussian 
Steam  Navigation  and  Azizieh  Cos., 
between  Alexandria,  the  Syrian  coast, 
and  Constantinople,  call  at  Port  Said, 
in  18  hours  from  Alexandria,  and  15 
from  Jaffa,  and  generally  stay  from 
8  to  10  hours  in  the  harbour.  Tick- 
ets, with  information  as  to  times  of 
sailing  and  rates  of  passage,  can  be 
procured  at  the  offices  of  the  respective 
companies  in  the  town ;  but  the  tra- 
veller will  do  well  to  inform  himself 
on  these  points  before  leaving  Cairo  or 
Alexandna.  To  the  general  visitor 
Port  Said  offers  few  objects  of  interest 
in  its  present  state,  and  a  walk  of  two 
or  three  hours  on  shore  during  the 
stay  of  the  steamer  will  more  than 
satisfy  the  curiosity  of  most  people. 
The  chief  interest  of  the  place  lies 
in  its  position,  and  the  story  of  its 
foundation  and  growth. 

From  the  mouth  of  the  Damietta 
branch  of  the  Nile  to  the  Gulf  of 
Pelusium  there  stretches  a  low  belt 
of  sand,  varying  in  width  from  200  to 
800  yards,  and  serving  to  separate  the 
Mediterranean  &om  the  waters  of  the 
Lake  Menzaleh;  though  often,  when 
the  lake  is  full  and  the  waves  of  the 
Mediterranean  are  high,  the  two  meet 
across  this  slight  boundary  line.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  month  of  April 
1859  a  small  body  of  men,  who  might 
well  be  called  the  pioneers  of  the  Suez 
Canal,  headed  by  M.  Laroche,  landed 
at  that  spot  of  this  narrow  sandy  slip, 
which  had  been  chosen  as  the  starting- 
point  of  the  Canal  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  the  site  of  the  city  and 
port  intended  ultimately  to  rival  Alex- 
andria. It  owed  its  selection  not  to  its 
being  the  spot  from  which  the  shortest 
line  across  the  Isthmus  could  be  drawn 
— that  would  have  been  the  Gulf  of 
Pelusium — but  to  its  being  that  point 
of  the  coast  to  which  deep  water 
approached  the  nearest.  Here  8 
metres  of  water,  equal  to  about  26 
feet,  the  contemplated  depth  of  the 
Canal,  were  founa  at  a  distance  of  less 
than  2  miles ;  at  the  Gulf  of  Pelusium 
that  depth  only  existed  at  more  than 


5  m.  from  the  coast.  The  spot  was 
called  Port  Said,  in  honour  of  the  then 
Viceroy.  On  the  25th  of  April  M. 
de  Lesseps,  surrounded  by  10  or  15 
Europeans  and  some  100  native  work- 
men, gave  the  first  stroke  of  the  spade 
to  the  future  Bosphorus  between  Asia 
and  Africa.  Hard,  indeed,  must  have 
been  the  life  of  the  first  workers  on 
this  desolate  strip  of  sand.  The  nearest 
place  from  which  fresh  water  could  be 
procured  was  Damietta,  a  distance  of 
30  m.  It  was  brought  thence  across 
the  Lake  Menzaleh  in  Arab  boats, 
but  calms  or  storms  often  delayed  the 
arrival  of  the  looked-for  store ;  some- 
times, indeed,  it  was  altogether  lost, 
and  tile  powers  of  endurance  of  the 
little  band  were  sorely  tried.  After 
a  time  distilling  machines  were  put 
up,  and  in  1863  water  was  received 
through  a  pipe  from  the  Fresh-Water 
Canal,  which  had  been  completed  to 
the  centre  of  the  Isthmus. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  at  Port 
Said  was  to  make  the  ground  on  which 
to  build  the  future  town.  This  was 
done  by  dredging  in  the  shallows  of 
the  lake  close  to  the  belt  of  sand :  the 
same  operation  serving  at  once  to  form 
an  inner  port,  and  to  extend  the  area 
and  raise  the  height  of  the  dry  land. 
When  the  fellaheen  were  withdrawn, 
and  recourse  had  to  machinery  for 
supplying  their  place,  great  impetus 
was  given  to  Port  Said.  It  soon  be- 
came an  enormous  workshop.  The 
huge  machines,  which  were  to  do  the 
work  hitherto  done  by  hands  and 
baskets,  were  brought  piece  by  piece 
from  I^nce,  and  put  together  in  long 
ranges  of  sheds  erected  along  the 
inner  port.  In  another  part  sprang  up 
the  works  where  Messrs.  Dussaud  were 
to  make  the  large  concrete  blocks  for 
the  construction  of  the  piers  of  the 
harbour ;  at  the  same  time  the  dredg- 
ing of  the  harbour  was  commenced. 

Thus  sprang  up  in  10  years,  on  a  site 
than  which  it  would  have  been  difficult 
to  find  one  more  disadvantageous,  a 
town  of  nearly  10,000  inhabitants,  regu- 
larly laid  out  in  streets  and  squares, 
with  docks,  quays,  churches,  hospitals, 
mosks,  hotels,  and  all  the  adjuncts  of 
a  sea-port,  and  with  the  most  easily 
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approached  and  safest  harbour  along 
the  coast  Fresh  water  is  supplied 
from  Ismailia,  and  a  big  reservoir, 
called  the  **  Chateau  d'Eau,"  holding 
^ufiScient  for  three  days'  consumption, 
provides  against  a  stoppage  of  the 
supply  through  accident  to  the  pipes. 
The  central  harbour,  lying  between 
the  outer  port  and  the  Canal  is  called 
the  ^*  Grand  Bassin  Ismail/'  Joining 
it  on  the  W.  are  the  "  Bassin  Cherif," 
the  ^*  Bassin  des  Ateliers,"  formerly 
the  busiest  place  in  the  town,  but  now 
very  nearly  deserted,  and  the  "  Bassin 
du  Commerce."  The  principal  part  of 
the  town  lies  to  the  N.  and  W.  of  the 
last  named.  The  best  houses  are  situ- 
ated on  the  Marina,  or  "  Quai  Euge- 
nie/' close  to  the  sea-shore.  A  short 
distance  beyond  this  to  the  W.  is  the 
Arab  village,  on  the  strip  of  sand  be- 
tween the  sea  and  the  lake. 

The  outer  port  is  formed  by  the  two 
enormous  breakwaters  or  moles,  al- 
ready referred  to.  That  on  the  wes- 
ternmost side  juts  out  at  right  angles 
to  the  shore  and  perpendicularly  to  the 
line  of  the  Canal,  and  runs  straight 
out  to  sea  for  a  distance  of  2726 
yards ;  the  eastern  mole  stands  about 
1500  yards  to  the  E.  of  the  other,  and 
runs  towards  it  in  a  gradually  con- 
verging line  for  1962  yards.  The  en- 
trance to  the  outer  port  is  thus  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  and  the 
space  enclosed  within  it  a  triangular 
area  of  about  550  acres.  The  depth 
of  water  at  the  entrance  is  30  feet, 
and  the  channel  through  it  to  the 
inner  harbour  about  300  feet  wide  and 
26  deep.  A  red  light  is  placed  at  the 
end  of  the  W.  mole,  and  a  green  light 
at  the  end  of  the  E.  mole. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  W. 
mole,  or  rather  on  the  sea-shore  close 
to  it,  is  the  lighthouse.  The  tower, 
which  is  nearly  160  feet  high,  is  com- 
posed of  a  solid  mass  of  concrete.  On 
the  top  is  the  lantern,  about  20  feet 
high,  containing  an  electric  light, 
flashing  every  20  seconds,  and  visible 
at  a  distance  of  20  miles.  Three  other 
lighthouses  of  the  same  height,  though 
differing  in  construction,  have  been 
erected  along  the  125  miles  of  coast 
betweeu  Port  Said  and  Alexandria: 


one  at  the  entrance  to  the  Damietta 
branch  of  the  Nile,  with  a  white  light 
of  the  second  order,  flashing  every 
minute;  another  at  Burlos,  a  fixed 
light  of  the  first  order ;  and  the  third 
at  Bosetta,  with  a  10-second  revolving 
light  of  the  second  order. 

The  moles  are  built  of  concrete 
blocks.  These  blocks,  each  of  which 
weighs  22  tons,  and  has  a  dimension  of 
12  cubic  yards,  are  composed  of  two- 
thirds  sand  dredged  from  the  har- 
bour, and  one-third  hydraulic  lime 
from  Theil,  in  France,  mixed  with 
salt  water.  They  were  dropped  into 
the  sea  from  lighters  three  at  a 
time,  till  the  water-line  was  reached, 
and  then  lifted  into  their  places  by 
cranes.  The  sand,  which  drifts  along 
the  coast  from  the  Damietta  mouth 
of  the  Nile,  has  silted  through  the 
western  mole,  and  formed  a  con- 
siderable bank  along  its  inner  side 
near  the  shore  end ;  but  its  encroach- 
ments are  easily  kept  under  by  occa- 
sional dredging,  and  the  bank  will  in 
time  be  itself  a  barrier  against  the 
silting  in.  A  similar  cause  has  con- 
siderably extended  the  shore  seaward 
to  the  W.  of  this  mole,  especially  in 
the  angle  formed  by  it  and  the  coast. 
Another  bank  of  sand  has  been  formed 
too  in  the  open  sea,  a  little  to  the  N.E. 
of  the  eastern  mole,  by  the  dredgings 
from  the  harbour  which  were  brought 
out  in  hoppers  and  dropped  there. 

Port  Said  no  longer  presents  the 
same  busy  appearance  that  it  did  when 
it  was  the  head-quarters  of  the  en- 
gineering work  of  the  Canal,  but  the 
increasing  trafQc  through  the  Isthmus 
must  always  impart  a  certain  activity 
to  the  place.  In  1859,  the  first  year 
of  its  existence,  it  was  visited  by  28 
vessels,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of 
6040  tons.  In  1872,  the  number  of 
vessels  that  entered  the  harbour,  ex- 
clusive of  vessels  of  war,  was  1378, 
and  their  tonnage  856,845  tons. 

Pelicans,  flamingoes,  herons,  and  all 
kinds  of  aquatic  fowl,  abound  in  the 
shallows  of  Lake  Menzaleh,  especially 
in  the  months  of  February,  March, 
and  April ;  and  the  sportsman  who  is 
anxious  to  spend  a  few  days  in  their 
pursuit  may  make  Port  Said  his  head- 
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quarters,  hiring  a  native  boat  for  a  few 
days,  and  visiting  different  parts  of 
the  lake.  When  the  lake  is  full,  in 
the  winter  months,  there  is  a  regular 
service  of  native  boats  between  Port 
Said  and  Damietta,  36  miles  distant 
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Cairo,  or  BooUk,  to  the  Barrage 
at  the  head  of  the  Delta  (see 

Rte.5)      16 

Bershoom,  E.  bank     9 

Benha-el-Assal    (Athribis),    £. 

bank 20 

Entrance  of  Canal  of  Moez       . .      2^ 

Sahrdgt  (Natho),  E.  bank . .      . .     17 

Zifteh  and  Mit  Ghumr,  E.  &  W.      6 

Semenhood  (Sebenny tus),  W.   . .     26 

Bebayt  el  Hagar  (Iseum),  W.  . .       61 

Mansoorah  and  Talkah,  E.  &  W.       6} 

[Excursion   by  the   Bahr  es 

Sogheiyer,  or  Canal  of  Men- 

zaleh,  to  Menzaleh  and  the 

Lake.] 

Shirbin,W 22 

Faraskoor,  E 22 

Damietta,  E 12 

165i 

This  is  a  verv  pleasant  excursion 
in  the  months  of  February  or  March, 
especially  for  those  who  wish  to  get 
good  wildfowl-shooting  in  Lake  Men- 
zaleh.   The  time  tsJsen  to  reach  Da- 


mietta will  depend  on  the  wind,  and 
the  stoppages  by  the  way,  but  unless 
there  is  a  strong  N.  wind  blowing, 
four  or  five  days  to  a  week  will  be 
sufficient.  It  will  be  necessary  at  Da- 
mietta to  hire  a  native  boat  for  going 
on  the  lake  to  shoot,  and  those  who 
are  anxious  to  make  a  good  bag 
should  have  a  small  English  gig  or 
punt  drawing  very  little  water. 

The  point  of  the  Delta  was  formerly 
a  little  below  the  palace  of  Shoobra, 
where  the  Pelusiac  branch  turned  off 
to  the  N.NJi.  towards  Bubastis.  It 
is  now  at  the  junction  of  the  Bosetta 
and  Damietta  branches.  These  two, 
the  ancient  Bolbitine  and  Bucolic  (or 
Phatmetic)  branches,  are  said  by  He- 
rodotus to  have  been  "made  by  the 
hand  of  man,"  and  are  the  only  two 
remaining,  the  others  having  either 
entirely  disappeared,  or  being  dry  in 
summer ;  which  would  seem  to  explain 
an  apparently  unintelligible  prophecy 
of  Isaiah,  that  man  should  go  over  the 
Nile  ''  dry-shodr  (Isaiah  xi.  15.) 

Berthoom  is  famous  for  its  figs ;  and 
a  little  beyond,  on  the  opposite  bank, 
inland  in  the  Delta,  is  Pharaooneeyah, 
from  which  the  canal  of  Menoof,  con- 
necting the  two  branches  of  the  Nile, 
derived  its  name.    This  canal  began 
about  4  m.  further  N.,  close  to  the 
village  of  Beershems,  and,  passing  by 
Menoof,  fell  into  the  Bosetta  branch 
at  Nader.    Several  years  ago  it  was 
found  necessary  to  close  its  eastern 
entrance,  in  consequence  of  its  carry- 
ing off  the  water  into  the  Bosetta 
branch;  and  other  navigable  canals 
have  been   used  for   communication 
with  the  interior.    Four  or  five  mUes 
lower  down  is  the  canal  of  Earinayn, 
another  noble  work.   At  El  J&ffareeyah 
it  separates  into  two  channels,  one  going 
to  the  W.  to  Tantah,  and  tlie  other  bv 
Mahallet  el  Kebeer  to  the  sea,  which 
it  enters  at  the  old  Sebennytio  mouth, 
uid  the  Pineptimi  ostium,  one  of  the 
false  mouths  of  the  Nile.  The  western 
channel  that  goes  to  Tantah  is  only 
navigable  for  small  craft  after  Janu- 
ary ;  but  the  other  is  sufficiently  deep 
to  admit  boats  of  200  ardebs'  burthen 
the  whole  year.   It  is,  however,  closed 
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by  a  bridg:e  and  sluices  at  Santah, 
below  Ej  Jaffareeyah ;  and  here  goods 
are  transferred  to  smaller  boats  for 
Nabaro,  and  those  places  with  which 
the  communication  is  kept  up  by  other 
channels.  This  is  the  general  prin- 
ciple of  all  the  large  canals  of  the 
Delta,  and  has  been  adopted  in  that 
of  Moez,  and  sometimes  in  that  of 
Alexandria. 

JBenha-el-A88al,  "  Benha  of  honey,*' 
is  the  successor  of  Athribis,  whose 
mounds  are  seen  to  tlie  Nt  They  still 
bear  the  name  of  Atreeb. 

For  description  of  Benha,  see  Bte. 
6.  Bailway  to  Cairo  and  Alexandria, 
Zagazig,  &c. 

To  the  N.  of  this  town  is  the  en- 
trance to  the  Toorat  Moez,  or  Canal 
of  Moez,  which  takes  the  water  to 
Zagazig,  and  thence  to  the  Lake 
Menzaleh  bv  the  old  Tanitic  channel. 

Continuing  down  the  Damietta 
branch,  no  place  of  any  great  interest 
occurs  between  Athribis  and  Seben- 
nytus.  Sahragt  on  the  E.  occupies 
the  site  of  Natho,  and  is  called  in 
Coptic  Nath6pi.  The  isle  of  Natho 
was  on  the  other  side  of  the  Nile. 
Zifteh  and  Mit  Ghumr  stand  on  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  river ;  they  have  the 
rank  of  hinder  or  town. 

From  Zifteh  on  the  E.  bank  there  is 
a  railway,  vi&  Tantah  and  Korasheeah, 
to  Mahallet,  at  which  place  branch  off 
lines  to  Tantah  (see  Rte.  6)  on  the  main 
Alexandria  and  Cairo  line,  Semen- 
hood  and  Talkah  opposite  Mansoorah, 
and  Damietta  (see  Kte.  9),  and  Dessook 
(see  Bte.  5).  Mit  Damees  is  the  Pitem- 
sisot  of  the  Copts.  Benneh,  in  Coptic 
Pineban  or  Penuuan,  has  the  mounds  of 
an  old  town,  but  no  remains,  and  is  now 
a  small  village.  Ahoower  is  larger,  and 
has  more  extensive  mounds,  marking 
the  site  of  Busiris.  It  is  called  by 
the  Copts  Bosiri.  The  mounds  extend 
beyond,  the  village  to  the  westward, 
and  a  short  distance  beyond  is  another 
mound,  said  to  have  lielonged  to  the 
old  town. 

Semenhood  is  a  place  of  some  size, 
with  the  usual  bazaars  of  the  large 
towns  of  Egypt,  and  famous  for  its 


pottery,  which  is  sent  to  Cairo.  Here 
are  the  mounds  of  Sebennytus,  the 
city  of  Sem  (Gem  or  Gora),  the  Egyp- 
tian Hercules.  In  Coptic  it  is  called 
Gemnouti,  which  implies  "Gem,  the 
God,"  and  shows  the  origin  of  the 
present  as  well  as  the  orthography  of 
the  ancient  name ;  and  it  is  remark- 
able that  the  name  of  the  god  begins 
with  the  word  noute  in  many  legends. 
Semenhood  is  a  station  on  the  line 
between  Tantah  and  Talkah. 

Behayt-d-Hagar,  the  ancient  Iseum, 
is  little  more  than  6  m.  below  Semen- - 
hood,  opposite  Weesh,  and  about  1^  m. 
from  the  river.  The  remains  are  very 
interesting,  and  larger  than  in  any 
other  town  of  the  Delta.  They  are 
inferior  in  style  to  those  of  S&n  (Tanis), 
being  of  a  Ptolemaic  time ;  but  the 
number  of  sculptured  blocks,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  granite  used  in  this 
temple,  are  remarkable ;  and  if  Bebayt 
does  not  boast  the  number  of  obelisks, 
which  must  have  had  a  very  grand 
effect  at  Tanis,  it  has  the  merit  of 
possessing  rich  and  elaborate  sculp- 
tures. To  the  antiquary  it  is  particu- 
larly interesting,  from  its  presenting 
the  name  of  the  deity  worshipped 
there,  and  that  of  the  ancient  town. 
Isis  was  evidently  the  divinity  of  the 
city,  and  it  was  from  this  that  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  gave  it  the  name 
of  Ision  or  Iseum.  By  the  Egyptians 
it  was  called  Hebai  or  Hebait,  "  the 
city  of  assembly,"  which  has  been 
preserved  by  the  modem  inhabitants 
in  the  name  Bebayt;  with  the  affix 
el  Hagar,  **  of  the  stone,"  from  its 
numerous  stone  remains. 

The  temple,  like  many  others  in 
Egypt,  stood  in  an  extensive  square 
about  1500  by  1000  ft.,  surrounded  by 
a  crude-brick  wall,  doubtless  with 
stone  gateway ;  which  was  the  temenos 
or  sacred  enclosure,  and  was  planted 
with  trees,  as  Herodotus  informs  us  in 
describing  that  of  Bubastis.  To  this 
might  be  applied  the  name  of  the  grove 
denounced  in  the  Bible  as  an  abomina- 
tion to  the  God  of  Israel  (Exod.  xxxiv. 
13 ;  Deut.  xii.  3 ;  2  Kings  xvii.  10). 

The  temple  itself  was  about  400  ft. 
long,  or  600  to  the  outer  vestibule,  by 


about  200  in  breadth,  and  built  of 
granite,  some  red,  some  grey,  of  a 
very  beautiful  qualily,  and  covered 
witn  sculptures,  in  intaglio  and  in 
relief.  Many  of  the  blocks  are  of  very 
great  size;  and  though  the  temple 
has  been  entirely  destroyed,  and  the 
broken  stones  forcibly  torn  from  their 
places,  and  thrown  in  the  greatest 
confusion  one  upon  the  other,  it  is 
easy  to  form  an  idea  of  its  former 
magnificence.  It  is  entirely  of  granite 
— ^waUs,  columns,  roofs,  and  doorways ; 
affording  a  striking  instance  of  the 
use  of  this  stone  in  the  Delta;  for 
though  the  building  is  so  large,  no 
block  of  the  ordinary  kinds  employed 
in  Upper  Egypt  has  here  been  ad- 
mitted. The  whole  appears  to  have 
been  erected  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus, 
whose  name  occurs  in  all  the  dedica- 
tions, and  who  alone  is  seen  present- 
ing offerings  to  the  gods.  The  prin- 
cipal divinities  are  Isis  (the  deity  of 
the  place,  who  has  always  the  title 
"  Lady  of  Hebai-t"),  Osiris  Twho  fre- 
quently accompanies  her,  and  is  gene- 
)-ally  called  "Lord  of  Hebai-t"), 
Anubis,  Savak  (the  crocodile-headed 
god),  and  some  others  whose  legends 
are  lost,  and  who  may  possibly  be 
characters  of  Osiris. 

Unfortunately  it  has  been  so  com- 
pletely destroy^  that  the  plan  cannot 
easily  be  recognised ;  and  such  is  the 
mass  of  broken  blocks,  that  you  can 
go  down  amongst  them  to  the  depth 
of  12  and  15  ft. ;  below  which  are  the 
numerous  abodes  of  jackals,  hares, 
and  other  animals,  who  alone  rejoice 
in  the  ruinous  state  to  which  this 
building  has  been  reduced.  Nothing 
seems  to  be  in  its  original  position. 
The  doorways  are  seen  as  well  as 
parts  of  cornices,  ceilings,  architraves, 
and  walls,  but  all  in  confusion,  and 
hurled  from  their  places;  and  one  is 
surprised  at  the  force  and  labour  that 
must  have  been  used  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  this  once  splendid  building. 
The  ceilings  have  been  studded  with 
the  usual  five-pointed  Egyptian  stars. 
The  cornices  have  the  Egyptian  tri- 
glyphs  with  the  ovals  of  the  king  be- 
tween them ;  but  in  some  the  name  of 
*^Isi8)  the  beautiful  mother-goddesS)" 
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is  substituted  for  the  royal  prenomen, 
and  is  accompanied  by  the  nomen  of 
Ptolemy. 

On  one  of  the  waUs,  about  the 
centre  of  the  temple,  is  represented 
the  sacred  boat,  or  ark,  of  Isis ;  and 
in  the  shrine  it  bears  the  "  Lady  of 
Hebai-t,'*  seated  between  two  figures 
of  goddesses,  like  the  Jewish  Cheru- 
bim, who  seem  to  protect  her  with 
their  wings.  They  occur  in  two  com- 
partments, one  over  the  other,  at  the 
centre  of  the  shrine ;  and  these  figures 
were  doubtless  the  holy  and  unseen 
contents  of  the  sacred  repository,  which 
no  profane  eye  was  permitted  to  be- 
hold, and  which  were  generally  co- 
vered with  a  veil.  In  the  upper  one 
Isis  is  seated  on  a  lotus-fiower,  and 
the  two  figures  are  standing ;  in  the 
other  all  three  are  seated,  and  below 
are  four  kneeling  figures,  one  with 
a  man's,  the  other  three  with  jackals' 
heads,  beating  their  breasts.  At  either 
end  of  the  boat  is  the  head  of  the 
goddess,  and  the  legend  above  shows 
it  to  have  belonged  to  her.  The  king 
stands  before  it,  presenting  an  offering 
of  incense  to  Isis.  The  stone  has  been 
broken,  and  part  of  the  picture  has 
been  taken  away ;  but  on  a  fragment 
below,  that  appears  to  have  belonged 
to  it,  is  represented  a  sledge  on  trucks, 
with  the  usual  ring  attached  to  the 
end,  for  drawing  it  into  the  sekos^  of 
which  this  doubtless  marks  the  site. 
It  was  probably  one  of  those  isolated 
sanctuaries  that  stood  near  the  centre 
of  the  naoSy  or  body  of  the  tomple. 

The  sculptures  on  some  portions  of 
the  building  are  in  rdief, — an  tmusual 
mode  of  sculpturing  granite,  which 
shows  the  great  expense  and  labour 
bestowed  on  the  temple  of  the  god- 
dess, and  the  importance  of  her  temple. 
That  it  was  very  handsome  is  evident ; 
and  to  it  might  be  applied  the  remark 
made  by  Herodotus  respecting  the 
temple  of  Bubastis — ^that  many  were 
larger,  but  few  so  beautiful.  Besides 
the  imusua]  mode  of  sculpturing  gra- 
nite in  relief,  the  size  of  some  of  the 
hieroglyphics  is  remarkable,  being  no 
less  than  14  in.  long,  and  all  wrought 
with  great  care.  The  cornices  varied 
in  different  parts  of  the  building ;  and 
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one,  perhaps  of  the  wall  of  the  sekos 
itself,  has  the  heads  of  Isis  surmounted 
by  a  Bhrine  alternating  with  the  oval 
of  the  king,  in  which,  however,  the 
hieroglyphics  have  not  been  inserted. 

On  the  lower  compartment  of  the 
walls,  in  this  part  of  the  temple,  are 
traces  of  the  usual  figures  of  the 
god  Nilus  in  procession,  found  by  Mr. 
Harris  to  represent  the  nomes  of  Egypt. 
Between  each  are  water-plants,  and  the 
figures  of  the  god  have  a  cluster  of 
those  of  the  upper  and  of  the  lower 
country,  alternately,  on  their  heads. 
Not  far  from  this  are  the  capitals  of 
large  columns,  in  the  form  of  Isis' 
heads,  bearing  a  shrine,  like  those  of 
Denderah. 

There  appears  to  be  a  very  great 
variety  in  the  sculptures,  which  mostly 
represent  offerings  to  Isis  and  the  con- 
templar  deities,  as  in  other  Ptolemaic 
buildings ;  and  in  one  place  the  hawk- 
headed  Hor-Hat  conducts  the  king  into 
the  presence  of  the  goddess  of  the 
temple.  But  the  battle-scenes  and 
grand  religious  processions  of  old  times 
are  wanting  here,  as  in  other  temples 
of  a  Ptolemaic  and  Roman  epoch; 
and  though  the  sculptures  are  rich  and 
highly  finished,  they  are  deficient  in 
the  elegance  of  a  Pharaonic  age,— the 
fault  of  all  Greco-Egyptian  sculpture, 
and  one  which  strikes  every  eye  accus- 
tomed to  monuments  erected  before  the 
decadence  of  art  in  Egypt. 

The  modern  village  stands  to  the 
N.W.,  a  little  beyond  the  enclosure 
of  the  temenos ;  and  near  it  is  a  lake 
containing  water  all  the  year,  except 
after  imusually  low  inundations,  which 
was  probably  once  attached  to  the 
temple,  like  those  of  ELamak  and  other 
places. 

Inland  from  Bebayt  el  Hagar  is 
Benoob,  which  occupies  the  site  of 
Onuphis. 

Mansoordh  is  a  large  town  of  16,000 
Inhab.,  and  capital  of  the  province 
of  Dakaleeyah.  Railway  to  Zagazig 
(Rte.  9),  and  thence  to  Cairo,  Suez, 
&c.  (Rte.  7).  Immediately  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  river  is  Talkah, 
whence  is  a  railway  to  Tantah  (Rte.  6), 
via  the  towns  of  Semonhood,  Mahallet 


el  Eebeer,  and  Mahallet  el  Rokh,  and 
to  Damietta  via  Shirbin.  Mansoorah 
was  founded  by  Melek  el  Kiunel  ia 
1221,  as  Aboolfeda  states,  at  the  time 
of  the  siege  of  Damietta,  to  serve  as  a 
point  d^apput  and  was  called  Man- 
soora,  "  the  Victorious,"  from  the  defeat 
of  the  Crusaders  in  that  spot,  at  tbe 
time  the  city  wa8  building.  It  was  there 
that  Louis  IX.  was  imprisoned,  after 
his  disastrous  retreat  and  capture  in 
1250.  The  spot  where  the  Crusaders 
pitched  their  tents  in  1221  and  1250 
is  just  opposite  the  new  palace,  built 
for  one  of  the  BJiedive's  younger 
sons.  Cotton  is  the  principal  article 
of  trade  at  Mansoorah,  and  there  are 
several  cotton-gin  factories  in  the  town ; 
cotton  and  linen  stuffs,  sail-cloth,  &c., 
are  also  made  there. 

Mansoorah  has  no  ruins,  and  is  not 
supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  any 
annient  city.  To  the  S.  of  the  town 
is  the  entrance  to  the  Canal  of  Men- 
zaleh,  or,  as  it  is  called  by  the  natives, 
the  Bahr  es  Sogheiyer,  "  Little  River," 
leading  by  Ashmoon  into  Lake  Men- 
zaleh.  It  is  supposed  to  follow  the 
course  of  the  old  Mendesian  branch  of 
the  Nile. 


MAN800BAH  BY  THE  BAHR  ES  SOGHEIYER, 
OR  OANAL  OF  MENZALEH,  TO  MEN- 
ZALEH  AND  THE  LAKE. 

Miles. 

Mahallet  Ddmaneh      . .     8 
Ashmoon  or  Oshmoon  ..     9^ 
Menzaleh       19} 

37 

The  Canal  of  Menzaleh,  or  of  Ash- 
moon, more  commonly  called  the  Bahr 
es  Sogheiyer,  though  containing  water 
the  whole  year,  is  only  navigable  the 
whole  way  during  tne  winter  and 
early  spring.  In  its  widest  part  near 
Mansoorah  it  is  only  70  or  80  ft.  broad, 
and  below  Ashmoon  it  is  much  nar- 
rower. Boats  cannot  pass  into  it 
from  the  Nile,  and  it  is  necessary 
to  hire  one  from  among  those  to  be 
found  on  it  at  Mansoorah.  If  there 
are  not  more  than  one  or  two  persons 
however,  the  sandal  of  the  dahabeee^, 
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if  tolerably  large  and  provided  with  a 
sail,  will  hold  all  that  is  necessanr  for 
the  excursion,  a  tent  included  for 
sleeping  in  at  night ;  and  this  sandal 
can  be  carried  from  the  river  to  the 
canal.  But  a  larger  boat  is  better,  as 
the  canal  being  very  winding  and  the 
banks  high,  it  is  difficult  for  a  boat 
low  in  the  water  to  catch  any  wind. 
The  excursion  1b  not  one  of  any  great 
interest,  and  Bte.  10  is  an  easier  way 
of  reaching  Lake  Menzaleh. 

Leaving  Mansoorah  the  country  on 
the  banks  of  the  canal  is  very  rich 
and  fertile.  Especially  remarkable  is 
the  number  of  trees — oaks,  sycamore- 
figs,  weeping  and  common  willows, 
and  mulberry-trees,  recently  planted. 
Numerous  sakeeyahs  line  the  banks, 
and  a  carefully  arranged  system  of 
tiny  ditches  carries  the  water  inland. 
The  first  large  village  is  MahaUet 
Ddmaneh,  A  few  miles  inland  to  the 
S.  are  the  ruins  of  Tel-et-Tmei. 

Td-et'Tmei  occupies  the  site  of 
Thmuis ;  which  ia  at  once  pomted  out 
by  its  Arabic  name,  as  well  as  by  the 
Coptic  Thmoui.  Some  suppose  it  to 
be  the  same  as  Leontopolis.  A  large 
monolith  is  still  standing  on  the  site 
of  Thmuis.  It  is  of  granite,  and  mea- 
sures 21  ft.  9  in.  high,  13  ft.  broad, 
and  11  ft.  7  in.  deep ;  and  within,  it 
is  19  ft.  3  in.  high,  8  ft.  broad,  and 
8  ffc.  3  in.  deep.  In  the  hieroglyphics 
is  the  prenomen  of  Amasis,  and  men- 
tion seems  to  be  made  of  the  gods 
Neph  and  Moui  (Hercules?).  Jo- 
sephus  says  that  Titus,  on  his  way 
from  Alexandria  to  Judsa,  passed  by 
Thmuis.  He  went  by  land  to  Nioo- 
poUs,  and  then,  putting  his  troops  on 
board  long  ships,  went  up  the  Nile  by 
the  Mendesian  province  to  the  city  of 
Thmuis. 

About  5  m.  S.W.  by  S.  of  Ashmoon 
is  Mit-Fdresy  whose  mounds  indicate 
ihe  site  of  an  old  town. 

Aahmoon,  or,  as  Aboolfeda  writes  it, 
Oshmoom, — Oshmoom-Tanah,  or  Osh- 
moom-er-Boo-m4n  (*^of  the  pomegra- 
nates "),— was  in  his  time  a  large  city, 
with  bazaars,  batiis,  and  large  mosks, 
and  the  capital  of  the  Dahkala  and 


Bashmoor  provinces.  It  is  supposed 
to  occupy  tiie  site  of  Mendes,  but  now 
presents  nothing  of  interest.  The 
only  remains  are  of  Boman  time,  con- 
sisting of  a  few  small  broken  columns, 
fragments  of  granite,  burnt  bricks,  and 
pottery,  amidst  mounds  of  some  ex- 
tent but  of  no  great  height. 

The  canal  below  Ashmoon  becomes 
very  narrow,  and  the  trees  often  meet 
above  it.  No  other  place  of  interest 
occurs  between  this  and  Menzaleh. 
Mit-en-Ncudrah  probably  occupies  the 
site  of  an  ancient  town,  judging  from 
its  distinctive  appellation  **o/  ifie 
Christians,**  Berimbdl  is  a  large  vil- 
lage, with  fine  trees.  The  stream  here 
is  not  20  yards  wide.  Miniet-SiUeel 
was  formerly  of  much  greater  extent 
and  more  fiourishing  than  at  present, 
as  the  style  of  its  houses,  its  broken 
minarets,  and  its  brick  walls  attest; 
and  GemeUeydh  is  distinguished  from 
afar  by  its  lofty  minaret. 

On  the  canal  grow  numerous  reeds 
and  water-plants,  among  which  is  a 
Cyperus,  It  is  found  principally  on 
the  N.  bank,  where  it  has  the  benefit 
of  the  sun,  and  only  at  the  eastern 
part  of  the  canal.  It  has  been  mis- 
taken for  the  papyrus,  and  has  led  to 
the  belief  that  this  last  grows  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  lake  Menzaleh.  In 
Arabic  it  is  called  dus,  a  name  given 
also  to  the  Oypenu  .dives;  and  both 
are  used  for  making  baskets  and  an 
ordinary  kind  of  mat. 

The  principal  produce  grown  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  canal 
is  flax,  cotton,  simnm,  rice,  &c. ;  there 
is  comparatively  little  wheat,  Ihe  land  of 
the  Delta  in  general  being  considered 
Inferior  as  a  corn-growing  country  to 
Upper  Egypt  In  consequence  wheat 
is  much  clearer  to  the  N.  than  to  the 
S.  of  Cairo. 

Menzaleh  stands  on  the  canal,  about 
12  m.  from  its  entrance  into  the  lake. 
It  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of 
Panephysls;  and  near  the  point  of 
land  projecting  to  the  N.  into  the 
lake  some  have  placed  Papremis,  the 
Clt^  of  Mars.  Menzaleh  has  no  re- 
mams.  It  is  a  bus^  lively-looking 
place,  and  with  its  mmaretted  mosks, 
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bazaars,  and  some  respectable  houses,  I 
presents  an  appearance  little  expected 
in  such  an  ont-of-the-way  place.  The 
canal,  which  contributes  so  much  to 
its  importance,  and  to  its  very  exist- 
ence as  a  town,  also  gives  it  a  cheerful 
aspect.  There  is  a  barrier  which 
renders  it  necessary  to  hire  another 
boat  in  order  to  go  on  to  Lftke  Men- 
zaleh.  In  the  autumn  there  is  some 
fever  at  Menzaleh,  but  in  winter  it  is 
perfectly  healthy,  and  at  all  times 
more  so  than  Dainietta.  Its  principal 
trade  is  in  rice  and  fish.  The  former 
is  of  good  quality,  little  inferior  to 
that  of  Damietta  and  of  Eafr  el 
Bate^h. 

The  fresh-water  fish  mostly  come 
from  the  different  branches  of  the 
Moez  Canal  leading  from  Zagazig  to 
the  lake;  the  salt-water  kinds  being 
brought  from  Matareeah. 

The  canal  or  Bahr  es  Sogheiyer 
:5uns  into  the  lake  4  miles  below  Men- 
zaleh.  Matareeah  can  be  reached 
either  by  land,  or  by  boat  down  to  the 
mouth  of  the  canal  and  thence  over 
the  lake.  For  Matareeah  and  Lake 
Menzaleh  see  Rte.  10. 


There  is  nothing  worthy  of  remark 
between  Mansooia  and  Damietta. 

Damietta  or  Damiat,  once  famous  as 
the  principal  emporium  on  this  side  of 
the  Delta,  has  sunk  in  importance,  in 
proportion  as  Alexandria  has  increased, 
and  now  only  carries  on  a  little  com- 
merce with  Syria  and  Greece.  Its  rice 
and  fisheries,  however,  enable  it  to 
enjoy  a  lucrative  trade  with  the  in- 
terior. It  was  once  famous  for  its 
manufacture  of  leather  and  striped 
cloths,  which  last,  when  imported  into 
Europe,  received  from  it  the  name  of 
dimity.  The  houses  are  well  built, 
though  inferior  to  those  of  Rosetta; 
and  the  town  is  one  of  the  largest  in 
Egypt,  with  a  population  of  29,000 
souls. 

Damietta  is  known  in  the  history  of 
the  Crusaders  as  the  bulwark  of  Egypt 
on  that  side,  and  its  capture  was  always 
looked  upon  as  the  most  important  ob- 
ject in  their  expeditions  against  that 
country.    Aboolfeda  says  **  it  stood  on 


the  shore,  where  the  river  runs  into  the 
sea ;  until  the  danger  to  which  it  was 
exposed,  from  the  fS^nks,  induced  the 
Egyptian  caliphs  to  change  its  position ; 
and  the  modem  town  was  founded 
higher  up  tiie  Nile,  about  5  m.  farther 
from  the  sea.**  According  to  Abool- 
feda, the  old  Damietta  was  destroyed, 
and  the  inhabitants  were  transferred  to 
the  village  of  Mensheeyah,  which  was 
built  in  its  stead,  and  which  afterwards 
succeeded  to  the  importance  and  name 
of  the  ancient  town ;  and  Michaelis,  on 
the  authority  of  Niebuhr,  says  Men- 
sheeyah is  the  name  of  one  of  the 
squares,  or  places,  of  the  modem 
Damietta.  The  time  of  this  change  of 
position,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
old  town,  are  fixed  by  Aboolfeda  in 
the  year  of  the  Hegira  648  (a.d.  1251). 
The  old  Damietta  had  been  walled 
round  and  fortified  by  Motawukkel, 
the  tenth  of  the  Abbaside  caliphs 
(about  A.D.  850);  and  the  new  town 
was  built  by  Baybers,  the  fourth 
sultan  of  the  Baharite  Memlooks. 

The  ancient  name  of  the  original 
Damietta  was  Tamiathis,  and  the 
many  antique  columns  and  blocks 
found  in  the  present  town  have  pro- 
bably been  brought  from  its  ruins. 
They  are  principally  in  the  mosks; 
and  on  a  slab  used  for  the  ablutions  of 
the  faithful,  in  the  mosk  of  Aboolata 
(a  short  way  outside  the  town,  on  the 
E.),  is  a  Greek  inscription  with  the 
name  of  Tennesus. 

The  Bo^haZf  or  mouth  of  the  Nile 
where  it  joins  the  sea,  is  some  little 
distance  from  Damietta.  Damietta  is 
perhaps  the  best  head-quarters  for 
shooting  on  Lake  Menzaleh.  For 
description  of  Lake  Menzaleh,  see 
Rte.  10. 

It  will  be  seen  by  a  reference  to 
Rte.  9,  (a)  and  (6),  that  there  are 
various  places  on  the  river  at  which 
the  dahabeeah  can  be  joined  by  rail. 
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ROUTE  9. 

CAIBO,  BY  BAIL,  TO  DAMIETTA. 

There  are  two  routes  to  choose  from: 
(a),  via  Zagazig  and  Mansoorah ;  (/8), 
via  Tantah. 

Miles. 
(a)   Cairo  to  Zagazig  (see 

Rte.7)      51? 

Zagazig  to  Mansoorah       . .     46| 
Talkah  (opp.  Mansoorah)  to 
Damiettia 39 


137J 

The  railway  from  Cairo  to  Zagazig 
has  been  already  described.  On 
arriving  at  Zagazig  there  is  a  delay 
of  an  hour  and  a  half  before  the  train 
starts  for  Mansoorah,  giving  time  for 
a  brief  visit  to  the  ruins  of  Bubestis. 

There  are  no  places  of  any  interest 
or  importance  on  the  line  from  Zagazig 
to  Mansoorah. 

Heheeyah  Stat,  8  m.  Short  junction 
to  Tel  Pkakoos,  the  ancient  Pha^swa. 

Ahoo  Kd>eer  8tai.,  7  m.  A  short 
distance  before  reaching  this  station  on 
the  right  is 

Harhayt  or  Hettrbayt,  the  ancient 
PharbaihuSy  and  the  capital  of  a  nome, 
to  which  it  gave  its  name,  between 
12  and  13  m.  to  the  N.E.  of  Bubastis. 
It  presents  nothing  to  repay  the  trou- 
ble q{  a  visit,  and  is  of  far  less  extent 
than  the  capital  of  the  adjoining  nome. 
The  only  stone  remains  are  shafts  of 
red  granite  columns  of  Boman  time, 
and  fragments  of  fine  grey  granite, 
apparently  of  an  altar,  and  part  of  a 
statue ;  which,  with  mounds  and  crude- 
brick  ruins,  are  all  that  remain  of  the 
city.  It  stood  on  the  Tanitic  branch, 
and  was  a  town  of  some  consequence 
till  a  late  time,  and  an  episcopal  see 
under  the  Lower  Empire.    It  is  still 


occupied  in  part  by  the  modem  vil- 
lage, which  has  retained  the  ancient 
name. 

Harbayt  and  Tel  Phakoos  are  both 
situated  on  a  canal  that  runs  from 
Zagazig  to  San,  and  the  latter  place 
may  be  reached  in  a  boat  from  Tel 
Phakoos;  but  the  canal  is  navigable 
the  whole  way  only  in  the  winter 
months. 

El  Booka  Stat.,  3  m.  On  the  main 
branch  of  the  Moez  Canal  leading  to 
S^n.    Boats  may  be  hired  here. 

Ahoo  Shekook  Stat,  6^  m.  The  vil- 
lage is  about  ^  m.  from  the  station, 
which  is  on  the  E.  bank  of  one  of  the 
large  canals  running  from  Zagazig  to 
San,  all  of  them  branches  of  the  main 
Moez  Canal.  The  Menzaleh  fishermen 
use  this  canal  principally  for  bringing 
up  their  fish  from  Ihe  lake ;  at  Aboo 
Shekook  it  is  transferred  to  the  rail- 
way, and  sent  to  Cairo  and  other 
towns. 

SembeUawein  Stat,  9  m.  Not  far 
off  to  the  S.  are  the  ruins  of  Tel-el- 
Tmei,  the  ancient  Thmuis  (see  Bte.  8). 

Mansoorah  Terminus  Stat,  13|  m. 
For  description  of  Mansoorah,  see 
Ete.  8. 

The  traveller  who  arrives  at  Man- 
soorah by  rail,  and  wishes  to  visit  the 
ruins  of  feebayt  el  Hagar  (see  Rte.  8), 
can  do  so  by  hiring  a  donkey  at  Man- 
soorah, and  riding  up  the  right  bank 
of  the  Nile  for  about  2  m.  till  the  first 
ferry  is  reached.  Cross  the  river  here 
to  a  village  on  the  opposite  side,  and 
ride  through  it,  and  along  the  Tantah 
and  Talkah  railway  for  about  3  m. ; 
then  turn  to  the  right,  and  a  mile 
farther  in  a  W.  direction  are  the 
mounds  of  the  old  town.  A  change  in 
the  road  may  be  made  coming  back, 
by  riding  straight  from  the  ixiins  to 
the  river,  crossing  at  what  is  the 
second  ferry  above  Mansoorah,  and 
then  continuing  along  the  river-bank. 
This  is  perhaps  the  pleasanter  way  of 
the  two.  This  excursion  will  require 
about  6  or  7  hours. 

The  traveller  must  hire  a  ferry- 
boat for  crossing  the  river  from  Man- 
soorah to  Talkah. 

There  is  nothing  of  interest  between 
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Talkah  and  Damietta.  The  names  of 
the  intermediate  statioHS  vfUl  be  found 
below. 


Miles. 
(i8)  Cairo   to   Tantah    (see 

Ete.  6)      54J 

Tantah  to  Talkah      ..      ..     33 
Tal]^  to  Damietta  ..      ..     39 

126} 

This  route  is  perhaps  more  con- 
venient than  (a),  as  it  saves  the  trouble 
of  crossing  the  river  between  Man- 
soorah  ana  Talkah.  Cairo  to  Tantah 
has  been  already  described  in  Ete.  6. 
After  leaving  Tantah  the  train  stops 
at 

MahciUet  Rokh  Stat.,  10  m.  (branch 
to  Dessook  and  Zifteh). 

MahaUet  el  Kebeer  Stat,  6}  m. 

Semenhood  Stat.,  4}  m.  (see  Ete.  8). 

TaUcah  Stat,  12  m. 

Shirheen  Stat,  15  m. 

Kafr  Terrash  Stat.,  8  m. 

Damietta  Stat,  16  m. 


ROUTE  10. 

CAIRO  TO  SAN,  THE  ANCIENT  TANIS, 
AND  LAEE  MENZALEH,  BY  BAIL  AND 
WATEB. 

MUes. 
Cairo,  by  rail,  to  Zagazig 

(see  Ete.  7)      51f 

Zagazig  to  San,  partly  by 

rail  and  partly  by  water, 

about        50 

San  to  Matareeah,  on  Lake 

Menzaleh,  about     ..      ..     12 

113i 

This  excursion  should  be  made  not 
later  than  February,  as  after  that 
month  the  canals  are  low,  and  often 
dammed  up  a  few  miles  from  their 
mouth  to  keep  the  water  for  irrigation. 
Those  who  wish  to  be  comfortable  had 
better  tiJie  tents,  beds,  &c.,  with  them, 
as  ih.e  boats  on  these  canals  have  no 


sleeping  accommodation,  are  very  dirty, 
and  stink  of  fish.  Some  provisions  too 
should  be  taken,  as  milk,  eggs,  and 
chickens  are  the  only  things  procurable 
at  the  villages  on  the  canals.  But  each 
traveller  will  make  such  arrangements 
as  desire  for  comfort  may  require. 

There  are  8  or  4  routes  to  choose 
from  in  going  from  Zagazig  to  S^n. 
1.  By  rail  to  Tel  Phakoos,  and  thence 
by  boat.  2.  By  rail  to  El  Booka, 
and  thence  by  boat :  and  3.  By  rail 
to  Aboo  Shekook,  and  thence  by 
boat.  All  these  stations  are  situated 
on  canals  leading  from  Zaeazig  to 
Sdn.  Formerly  it  was  possible  to  go 
the  whole  way  from  Zagazig  by  one  of 
these  canals,  but  now  there  are  bridges 
and  sluices  at  different  points  which 
prevent  the  passage  of  anything  but 
quite  small  rowing-boats.  Inquiry 
had  better  be  made  at  Zagazig  as  to 
which  of  the  above  three  roads  should 
be  chosen,  as  some  alterations  in  the 
canals,  or  other  cause,  may  make  one 
preferable  to  the  other.  The  best  way 
for  those  who  intend  to  take  tents, 
&c.,  is  to  send  a  servant  on  a  day 
or  two  before;  he  can  then  secure  a 
boat,  and  have  it  ready.  In  winter 
there  are  generally  plenty  coining  up 
from  the  lake.  They  are  large  and 
roomy,  but  dirty.  There  is  a  small 
attempt  at  shelter  in  the  bows,  where 
a  portion  is  ^overed  in  by  a  piece  of 
matting.  One  boat  will  carry  tents, 
servants,  donkeys,  baggage,  &c.  The 
hire  of  a  boat  to  Sd,n  from  any  one  of 
tlie  three  places  named  above  will  be 
from  168.  to  12.,  which,  with  the  same 
amount  added  on  for  Government  tax, 
will  make  the  whole  cost  from  30s.  to 
21. ;  and  the  same  for  a  boat  back 
from  S&n.  It  will  take  6  or  7  hours  to 
go,  and  10  or  12  to  come  back,  unless 
the  wind  is  particularly  favourable  or 
adverse.  There  is  plenty  of  wildfowl- 
shooting  during  the  winter  and  eerly 
spring  in  the  neighbourhood  of  S&n, 
but  the  birds  are  very  shy  and  difficult 
of  approach.  It  is  easier  to  get  at 
them  in  Lake  Menzaleh,  where  in  a 
small  boat  you  may  often  sail  up  quite 
close  to  them.  In  some  parts  of  the 
lake  the  shooting  is  farmed  out,  and 
the  birds  are  tciken  in  nets  in  con- 
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siderable  numbers ;  where  tbis  is  the 
case  no  shooting  is  allowed.  The  fish- 
ing is  also  fanned  out.  The  modem 
yiUage  of  S&n,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the 
canal,  is  a  miserable  dreary  place.  The 
inhabitants  are  entirely  occupied  in 
fishing.  Twice  in  a  week,  on  Tues- 
days and  Fridays,  the  fish  are  sold 
by  auction,  people  coming  with  their 
camels  and  donkeys  from  the  interior 
to  buy.  Thera  is  no  good  camping- 
ground  near  the  village.  The  best 
place  is  close  to  the  ruins,  the  only 
objection  being  that  it  is  some  little 
way  from  the  canal,  whence  you  must 
draw  your  water  supply ;  but  at  any 
rate  you  are  free  from  noise  and  dirt. 

The  city  of  8dn,  whose  ruins  occupy 
still  a  considerable  space  on  the  plain, 
was  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  con- 
siderable in  the  Delta.  Its  remote  an- 
tiquity is  indicated  by  the  passage  in 
the  Bible  (Numb.  xiii.  22),  which  says 
that  *•  Hebron  was  built  seven  years 
before  Zoan,"  Zoan  being  generally 
identified  with  S&n.  The  sanctuary 
of  the  great  temple  dates  back,  ac- 
cording to  M.  Mariette,  to  the  Vlth 
dynasty,  at  which  time  the  name  of 
the  town  is  conjectured  to  have  been 
Ha-awar  or  Pa-awar,  perhaps  the 
Avians  of  Manetho.  The  names  of 
kings  of  the  Xllth  and  Xlllth  dynas- 
ties, Amenemba  I.,  Osirtasen  I.  and  U. 
and  others,  found  on  colossi  and  other 
monuments  discovered  at  S^,  and  now 
in  the  Museum  at  Cairo,  prove  the  ex- 
istence and  importance  of  the  city  at 
that  epoch.  Soon  after  this  it  sufiered 
with  the  rest  of  the  North  of  Egypt 
from  the  invasion  of  the  Shepherds  or 
Hyksos,  as  they  were  called  oy  Mane- 
tho ;  but  it  rose  into  importance  again 
under  the  rule  of  the  kings  of  the 
XYIIth  dynasty,  the  descendants  of 
these  invading  Hyksos,  who,  as  the 
monuments  found  at  S&n,  and  now  in 
the  Cairo  Museum,  prove,  had  adopted 
Egyptian  customs,  manners,  and  re- 
ligion. It  is  probable,  says  M.  Ma- 
riette, whose  (iiscoveries  at  Tanis  have 
thrown  great  Hght  on  this  epoch  of 
Egyptian  history,  that  it  was  during 
the  reign  of  one  of  these  pastor  kings 
reigning  at  Memphis  that  Joseph  was 
sold  into  Egypt,  and  the  story  told 


in  the  Bible  was  enacted.  The 
Pharaoh  whom  Jpseph  served  was  not 
a  pure-bom  Egyptian,  but  of  foreign 
origin  and  shepherd  descent  like  him- 
self:  and  his  conduct  to  him  is  on  this 
supposition  the  more  easily  explained. 
Amosis  the  1st  king  of  the  XYIIIth 
dynasty,  of  pure  Theban  blood,  drove 
out  the  greater  part  of  the  Hyksos, 
and,  while  suffering  a  large  colony  of 
them  to  remain,  reduced  the  impor- 
tance of  what  had  been  their  border 
fortress — Zoan.  Under  the  XlXth 
dynasty  a  different  policy  was  pursued, 
and  the  monuments  show  us  Kameses 
II.  restoring  the  magnijQcenco  of  the 
temples,  and  adopting  the  founder  of 
the  Hyksos  dynasty  as  an  ancestor. 
The  reign  of  his  son  and  successor 
Menephtah,  the  "  Pharaoh  who  knew 
not  Joseph,"  of  whom  a  statue  found 
at  S&n  is  now  in  the  Cairo  Museum,  is 
an  interesting  stage  in  the  history  of 
the  city,  for  we  read  in  Ps.  Ixxviii.  12, 
43,  that  the  wonders  and  miracles 
done  by  Moses,  which  ended  in  the 
deliverance  of  the  Israelites,  were 
wrought  in  "  the  field  of  Zoan."  In- 
deed the  latest  researches  of  Herr 
Brugsch  lead  him  to  the  conclusion 
that  Sl.n  marks  the  site  of  Barneses, 
the  point  from  which  the  Israelites 
started  on  their  wanderings. 

Under  the  XXIst  dynasty  Zoan,  or, 
as  it  is  best  known  under  its  Greek 
name,  Tanis^  became  the  nominal 
capital  of  Egypt,  and  gave  its  name 
to  the  dynasty  which  Manetho  calls 
Tanite,  and  also  to  the  branch  of  the 
river  on  which  it  stood.  Various 
remains  prove  that  under  this  dynasty 
the  city  and  temples  were  restored 
and  beautified.  During  the  period 
extending  from  the  XXIInd  to  the 
XXVIth  dynasty  Tanis  was  a  city  of 
great  importance,  and  indeed  Mariette 
again  gives  the  name  of  Tanite  to  the 
XXIIIrd  dynasty.  That  towards  the 
end  of  this  period  (cir.  700  B.C.)  it  was 
considered  as  the  capital  city  of  the 
Delta  may  be  inferred  from  Is.  xix.  II, 
18,  where  "  the  princes  of  Zoan  "  and 
"  the  princes  of  Noph"  (Memphis)  are 
spoken  of  as  though  those  two  cities 
were  the  principal  in  Egypt;  and 
again    another   passage,  Is.  xxx.  4, 
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speaks  of  the  princes  (of  Egypt)  as 
being  "at  Zoan."  Ezekiel,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  invasion  of  Egypt  by 
Nebuchadnezzar  (cir.  600  B.C.).  pro- 
phesies its  downfall,  and  says  that 
"  fire  '*  shall  be  set  *•  in  Zoan."  The 
importance  of  Tanis  began  to  decline 
under  the  XXVIth  dynasty,  and 
Amosis,  by  directing  the  whole  trade 
of  the  Mediterranean  to  Naucratis 
and  Sais,  ruined  the  towns  in  the 
eastern  half  of  the  Delta.  In  Strabo's 
time  it  was  still  a  large  town,  but 
according  to  Josephus  it  had  dwin- 
dled in  the  age  of  Titus  to  an  insig- 
nificant place.  The  utter  ruin  and 
destruction  of  its  temples  is,  however, 
probably  due  to  the  fanatical  outburst 
against  the  pagan  monuments  that 
followed  the  edict  of  Theodosius. 

At  the  present  day  the  scene  of  de- 
solation, round  what  the  remaining 
ruins  are  suflScient  to  prove  to  have 
been  a  most  splendid  city,  is  complete. 
The  "field"  of  Zoan  is  now  a  barren 
waste ;  a  canal  passes  through  it  with- 
out being  able  to  fertilize  the  soil : 
"  fire  "  has  been  set  "  in  Zoan ;  '*  and 
one  of  the  principal  capitals  or  royal 
abodes  of  the  Pharaohs  is  now  the 
habitation  of  fishermen,  the  resort  of 
wild  beasts,  and  infested  with  reptiles 
and  malignant  fevers.  "  Many,'*  says 
Mr.  Macgregor,  "  as  are  the  celebrated 
ruins  I  have  seen,  I  do  not  recollect 
any  that  impressed  me  so  deeply  with 
the  sense  of  fallen  and  deserted  mag- 
nificence." 

The  mounds  which  mark  the  site  of 
this  ancient  town  are  remarkable  for 
their  height  and  extent,  reaching  as 
they  do  upwards  of  a  mile  from  N.  to  S., 
and  nearly  f  of  a  mile  from  E.  to  W. 
The  area  in  which  the  sacred  enclosure 
of  the  temple  stood  is  about  1500  ft.  by 
1250,  surrounded  by  mounds  of  fallen 
houses,  as  at  Bubastis,  whose  in- 
creased elevation  above  the  site  of  the 
temple  was  doubtless  attributable  te 
the  same  cause— the  frequent  change 
in  the  level  of  the  houses  te  protect 
them  from  the  inundation,  and  the 
unaltered  position  of  the  sacred  build- 
ings. The  enclosure  or  temenos  sur- 
rounding the  temple  is  1000  ft.  long 
by  about  700  broad,  not  placed  in  the 


centre  of  this  area,  but  one-third  more 
te  the  northward;  while  the  temple 
itself  lies  exactly  at  an  equal  distance 
from  the  northern  and  southern  line 
of  houses— one  of  the  numerous  in- 
stances of  Egyptian  symmetrophobia. 
The  enclosure  is  of  crude  brick ;  and 
a  short  way  to  the  E.  of  the  centre,  on 
its  northern  side,  is  a  gateway  of 
granite  and  fine  gritstone  bearing  the 
name  of  Bameses  II. ;  to  whom  the 
temple  was  indebted  for  its  numerous 
obelisks,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
sculptures  that  adorned  it. 

From  the  wall  of  the  enclosure  to 
the  two  front  obelisks  is  100  ft. ;  150 
beyond  which,  going  towards  the  naos, 
are  fragments  of  columns,  and  proba- 
bly of  two  other  obelisks,  covering  an 
area  of  50  ft. ;  beyond  these,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  120  ft.,  are  several  fragments 
of  sculptured  walls,  two  other  obelisks, 
and  two  black  statues,  extending  over 
a  space  of  30  ft. ;  and  after  going  100  ft. 
further  you  come  to  two  other  obe- 
lisks ;  and  then  two  others  86  ft.  be- 
yond them ;  and  again,  at  a  distance 
of  16i  ft.,  two  other  large  obelisks, 
from,  which  to  the  naos  front  is  150  ft. 

Though  in  a  very  ruinous  condition, 
the  fragments  of  walls,  columns,  and 
fallen  obelisks  sufficiently  attest  the 
former  splendour  of  this  building; 
and  the  number  of  obelisks,  evidently 
10,  if  not  12,  is  unparalleled  in  any 
Egyptian  temple.  They  are  all  of  the 
time  of  Bameses  II. ;  some  with  only 
one,  others  with  two  lines  of  hierogly- 

Ehics.  The  columns  had  the  papyrus- 
ud  capital ;  and  their  appearance,  as 
well  as  the  walls  bearing  the  figures  of 
deities,  seems  te  prove  that  sume,  at 
least,  of  the  obelisks  stood  in  courts  or 
vestibules,  forming  approaches  to  the 
naos.  The  obelisks  vary  in  size  :  some 
have  a  mean  diameter  of  about  5  ft., 
and  when  entire  may  have  been  from 
50  to  60  feet  high ;  and  those  at  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  avenue,  farthest 
from  the  naos,  measured  about  33  ft. 
Some  of  the  obelisks  are  of  dark,  others 
of  light  red  granite,  which  might 
appear  to  have  a  bad  effect,  if  we  did 
not  recollect  that  the  Egyptians 
painted  their  monuments,  sometimes 
even  when  of  granite* 
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The  sanctuary,  or  naos,  bears/as  has 
been  said,  the  name  of  a  king  of  the 
Vlth  dynasty.     The  other  principal 
names  found  on  the  monumental  re- 
mains belonging  to,  or  forming  part  of, 
the  temple,  are  Osirtasen  I.,  II.,  and 
III.,    Rameses   II.,  Menephtah,    and 
Tirhakah.      Outside  the  enclosure  to 
the  E.  are  two  granite  columns  which 
formed  part  of  another  temple,  built 
like  the  former  entirely  of  granite. 
These  columns  are  2  ft.  8  in.  mean 
diameter,  and  nearly  23  ft.  high  with- 
out the  dado,  and  nave  palm-capitals 
of  beautiful  style.     They  bear   the 
name  of  Rameses  11.,  by  whom  the 
temple  was  built.    In  some  places  the 
name  of  Rameses  has  been  effaced  and 
that  of  Osorkon,  a  king  of  the  XXlInd 
dynasty,  substituted.    Nearly  J  a  mile 
from  the  great  temple,  in  the  direction 
of  S.E.  by  S.,  are  several  large  round 
blocks  of  granite,  placed  on  the  ground 
in  two  parallel  lines,  so  as  to  form  an 
avenue.    They   have  no   foundation, 
and  this  circumstance,  together  with 
the  complete  absence  of  any  vestiges 
of  the  plan  of  a  building  beyond  them, 
seems  to  preclude  the  possibility  of 
their  having  served  as  an  approach  to 
another  temple.    A  fragment  of  basalt, 
bearing  the  name  of  a  Ptolemy,  has 
been  found  near  them. 

The  principal  divinities  worshipped 
at  Tanis  were  Phtah,  Ammon,  and 
the  god  Set,  or  Sutekh,  an  Asiatic 
divinity  introduced  by  the  Hyksos, 
but  subsequently  clothed  by  them 
with  the  attributes  of  the  Egyptian 
sun-god,  and  worshipped  under  the 
forms  Ra,  Armachis,  Uorus,  &c. 

The  excavations  of  M.  Mariette  at 
S&n  have  thrown  a  good  deal  of  light 
on  that  more  than  usually  obscure 
part  of  Egyptian  history,  known  as 
the  Period  of  the  Hyksos  or  Shepherds. 
Many  of  the  monuments  found  by  him, 
and  now  in  the  Cairo  Museum,  seem 
to  show  that  however  disastrous  the 
first  invasion  of  these  Asiatics  may 
have  been,  they  subsequently  became 
peaceably  settled  in  the  country,  and 
adopted  the  language,  customs,  and 
religion  of  those  they  had  conquered. 
Statues  and  sphinxes,  unmistakably 
belonging  to  the  Hyksos  period,  have 


the  legends  on  them  written  in  the 
Egyptian  language,  and  the  name  of 
the  Hyksos  king  enclosed  in  an  oval, 
and  with  the  official  Egyptian  titles. 
In  the  features  of  the  magnificent 
sphinx  No.  869  in  the  Cairo  Museum, 
M.  Mariette  traces  a  great  resem- 
blance to  those  of  the  people  living  on 
the  borders  of  Lake  Menzaleh  at 
the  present  day :  round  angular  face, 
small  eyes,  flat  nose,  supercilious  mouth, 
differing  entirely  from  the  Egyptian 
type,  and  showing  evident  signs  of  a 
Semitic  origin. 

The  trilingual  stone,  similar  in  cha- 
racter to  the  Rosetta  Stone,  found  at 
S&n  in  1865,  ianow  in  the  Cairo  Mu- 
seum (see  Description  of  Cairo,  §  17). 
A  good  general  view  of  the  ruins 
and  the  surrounding  country  may  be 
obtained  from  the  highest  mound,  on 
which  is  a  sheykh's  tomb.  It  has 
been  thus  described : — "  The  horizon  is 
nearly  a  straight  line  on  every  side ; 
and  looking  west,  the  tract  before  us 
is  a  black  rich  loam,  without  fences  or 
towns,  and  with  only  a  dozen  trees  in 
sight.  This  is  *  The  Field  of  Zoan.' 
Behind  is  a  glimmer  of  silver  light  on 
the  far-away  shore  of  Lake  Menzaleh. 
Across  the  level  foreground  winds 
most  gracefully  the  Mushra  (canal  ?). 
But  iStween  that  winding  river  (canal) 
and  the  mound  we  look  from,  there  is, 
lying  bore  and  gaunt,  in  stark  and 
silent  devastation,  one  of  the  grandest 
and  oldest  ruins  in  the  world.  It  is 
deep  in  the  middle  of  an  enclosing  am- 
phitheatre of  mounds,  all  of  them  abso- 
lutely bare,  and  aU  dark-red,  from  the 
millions  of  potsherds  that  defy  the 
winds  of  time  and  the  dew  and  the 
sun  alike  to  stir  them,  or  to  even  melt 
away  their  sharp-edged  fragments." — 
/.  Macgregor. 

If  the  traveller  wishes,  he  may  extend 
this  excursion  by  continuing  down  the 
canal  to  Matareeah  on  Lake  Menzaleh, 
about  12  miles  farther  on.  The  coun- 
try is  low  and  marshy,  abounding  in 
reeds  and  stunted  tamarisk  -  bushes, 
among  which  boars  may  sometimes  be 
found,  and  the  abundance  of  various 
kinds  of  waterfowl  is  extraordinary. 
The  banks  are  very  low,  and  the 
whole  is  flooded  during  the  inunda- 
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tion.  Here  are  the  pastures  for  cattle, 
wlj^ich)  like  similar  lowlands  on  the 
borders  of  the  Lake  Bnilos,  hence 
deceived,  in  ancient  times,  the  name 
of  Bucolia,  and  were  comprehended 
under  the  denomination  of  Elearehia, 
or  the  marsh  district.  They  were 
also  called  Bdshmoor,  as  at  the  pre- 
sent day;  and  the  same  name  was 
applied  to  a  dialect  of  the  Coptic, 
which  differed  both  from  the  Thebaic 
and  Memphitic,  and  was  spoken  in 
this  part  of  the  Delta. 

Aboolfeda  ''comprises  under  the 
name  of  Bashmodr  the  whole  of  the 
island  between  the  canal  of  Ashmoon 
(or  as  it  is  now  called,  of  Menzaleh) 
and  the  Damietta  branch,  and  con- 
siders Ashmoon  the  capital  of  this 
district. 

Maiareeah  stands  upon  a  point  of 
land  projecting  into  the  lake,  and  is 
joined  to  another  village  called  El 
Ghuznah  by  a  dyke  or  causeway, 
only  six  feet  wide.  The  place  is  all 
fish ;  —  the  boats,  the  houses,  the 
streets,  the  baskets,  the  people's  hands, 
all  are  full  of  fish.  They  catch  fish, 
they  salt  fish,  they  live  on  fish  and 
by  fish ;  and  one  would  think  it  had 
been  founded  by  the  Ichthyophagi 
themselves. 

Lake  Menzaleh  is  the  largest  lake  in 
Egypt,  having  a  superficial  area  of 
about  500,000  acres.  Its  outline  is 
very  irregular,  especially  on  the 
southern  side.  The  northern  side  is 
separated  from  the  sea,  with  which  it 
communicates  through  several  open- 
ings called  Boghaz,  or  passes,  by 
narrow  banks  or  ridges  of  sand.  The 
depth  of  water  is  never  very  great, 
even  during  the  inundation,  and  in 
the  spring  and  summer  the  navigation 
along  the  channels  deep  enough  to 
float  a  boat  is  very  intricate  and 
difficult.  The  surface  is  dotted  with 
numerous  i^ets,  which  more  or  less 
disappear  when  the  water  is  high,  and 
increase  wonderfully  in  size  and  num- 
ber when  it  is  low ;  but  they  are  most 
of  them  little  better  than  sandy  mud- 
banks.  Two  of  the  principal  islands 
are  Toona  and  Tennes.    Toona  is  due 


E.  of  Matareeah ;  it  has  a  small  vil- 
lage called  Sheykh  Abdallah,  where 
there  are  few  old  ruins.  The  most 
interesting  island  to  an  antiquary  is 
that  of  Tennes,  the  ancient  Tennesus. 
The  remains  there  are  of  Boman  time, 
and  consist  of  baths,  tombs,  and  sub- 
structions. The  tombs  are  vaulted 
and  painted,  mostly  red  on  a  white 
ground.  There  are  also  earthenware 
pipes,  stamped  with  a  letter  or  mark, 
either  of  the  owner  or  .  the  maker. 
These  islands  are  very  convenient  for 
the  sportsman  to  pitch  his  tent  on  for 
the  night,  instead  of  remaining  on 
board  his  boat ;  but  care  must  be  taken 
to  choose  a  dry  spot,  as  far  as  possible 
away  from  the  lake  exhalations,  which 
are  very  apt  to  bring  on  fever  in  the 
late  spring  and  summer. 

As  has  been  said,  wildfowl  literally 
swarm  upon  the  lake.  *'  We  had  been 
told  of  the  enormous  flocks  of  wild- 
fowl to  be  seen  on  this  lake,  and 
especially  in  winter.  I  had  seen 
thousands,  myriads  of  these,  and 
wondered  at  the  multitude  in  the  air. 
But  I  never  expected  to  see  birds  so 
numerous  and  so  close  together  that 
their  compact  mass  formed  living 
islands  upon  the  water ;  and  when  the 
wind  now  took  me  swiftly  to  these, 
and  a  whole  island  rose  up  with  a 
loud  and  thrilling  din  to  become  a 
feathered  cloud  in  the  air,  the  impres- 
sion was  one  of  vastness  and  innumer- 
able teeming  life,  which  it  is  entirely 
impossible  to  convey  in  words.  The 
larger  geese  s^nd  pelicans  and  swans 
floated  like  ships  at  anchor.  The  long- 
legged  flamingoes  and  other  waders 
traced  out  the  shape  of  the  shallows 
by  their  standing  in  the  water.  Smaller 
ducks  were  scattered  in  regiments  of 
skirmishers  about  the  grand  army,  but 
every  battalion  of  the  gabbling  shriek- 
ing host   seemed   to  be  disciplined, 

orderly,  and  distinct To  the 

bird-fancier,  or  the  scientific  ornitho- 
logist, one  might  well  suppose  that 
a  month  on  Lake  Menzaleh  would  be 
the  very  least  he  could  give." — J, 
Macgregor. 

The  following  are  the  names  given 
to  some  of  the  birds  by  the  natives  of 
Lake  Menzaleh:  coot,  goohr;  heron, 
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halaskdn;  spoonbill,  midwds;  pelican, 
hegga;  flamingo,  hashardos.  The  Nile 
name  of  this  last  bird,  gemel  d 
hahr,  "water-camel,**  is  much  more 
expressive. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that 
the  fishing,  and  in  some  places  the 
shooting,  on  the  lake  is  farmed  out  by 
the  Government.  The  fishing  is  let 
for  an  annual  rental  of  60,000Z.  It 
gives  employment  to  3000  or  4000 
persons,  and  some  400  boats  of  various 
kinds  are  used  in  it. 

Lake  Menzaleh  may  be  visited  from 
Matareeah,  Port  Said  (see  Kte.  7), 
Menzaleh  (see  Rte.  8),  or  Damietta 
(see  Kte.  8) ;  but  the  sportsman  or  bird- 
collector  will  probably  find  Damietta 
the  most  convenient,  as  he  will  be 
able  to  take  all  his  stores  and  appli- 
ances straight  there  from  Cairo  in  a 
dahabeeah,  together  with  the  small 
English  boat,  which  is  indispensable 
to  much  success  in  shooting ;  and  he 
will  then  have  the  dahabeeah  as 
head-quarters  to  which  he  can  return 
whenever  the  occasion  requires. 

Menzaleh  can  be  reached  from  Ma- 
tareeah either  by  the  lake,  and  then 
4  miles  up  the'Bahr  Sogheiyer  (see 
Kte.  8),  or  by  land,  across  a  barren 
nitrous  marsh. 


KOUTE  11. 

CAIRO  TO  THE  NATRON  LAKES  AND 
MONASTERIES. 

a.  Preliminary  Hints.  5.  General 
Description  of  the  W6dy  Natroon. 
c.  Koute  to,  and  Description  of, 
the  Monasteries. 

a.  Preliminary  Hints. 

This  excursion  does  not  present  any 
great  attraction  to  the  general  tra- 
veller; but  thoie  who  care  for  old 
Qhristian  architecture  and  antiquities 


will  find  much  to  interest  them  in  the 
monasteries.  It  may  be  done,  if  time 
is  an  object,  in  6  days,  thus : — 1st  day, 
Cairo  to  Teraneh;  2nd,  Teraneh  to 
Dayr  Macarius ;  3rd,  Dayr  Macarius  to 
Dayr  Suriani  and  Amba  Bishoi.;  4th, 
Dayr  Suridni  to  Dayr  Baramoos,  and 
thence  to  the  huts  at  the  end  of  one  of 
the  lakes;  5th,  end  of  the  lake  to 
Terdneh :  6th,  Teraneh  to  Cairo.  It 
is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  take 
tents,  as  accommodation  can  be  had 
at  Terdneh,  and  at  the  Dayrs,  and 
the  huts  at  the  end  of  the  lake  afford 
shelter  for  the  night  spent  there ;  but 
it  is  decidedly  moie  comfortable  to  be 
provided  with  your  own  sleeping 
quarters.    Provisions  must  be  taken. 

h.  General  Descnpticm  of  the  Wddy 
Natrdon. 

Wady  Natrdon  was  known  anciently 
as  the  district  of  Nitria,  or  Nitriotis, 
and  sometimes  as  the  desert  of  St. 
Macarius,  whose  monastery  still  re- 
mains there.  The  vestiges  of  pagan 
date  are  rare ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  fix 
the  position  of  the  2  towns  of  Nitriotis, 
the  only  ancient  remains  being  the 
glass-house  of  Zal^oo]^,  and  some  heaps 
of  pottery  near  Dayr  Macarius.  The 
former,  perhaps,  marks  the  site  of 
Nitria,  and  the  latter  Sciathis,  whence 
this  district  received  the  appellation  of 
Sciathia,  or  Sciathica  regie,  in  Coptic 
Shiet. 

Strabo  says  it  contained  two  pits 
(lakes)  of  nitre  (natron),  the  inhabit- 
ants worshipped  Serapis,  and  it  was 
the  only  district  of  Egypt  where  sheep 
were  sacrificed;  though  Herodotus 
tells  us  the  Mendesians  had  also  the 
custom  of  immolating  them  to  the 
deity  of  their  city.  The  Coptic  name 
of  the  town  of  Nitria  was  Phanihosem, 
that  of  the  district  Pmam-pihosem. 
Hosem  means  **  natron." 

The  natron  is  found  both  in  the 
plain  and  in  two  or  three  of  the  lakes. 
There  are  8  lakes  which  contain  water 
all  the  year,  and  are  called  Mellahat. 
The  largest  and  most  southerly,  Mella- 
hat-om-Keesheh,  produces  only  mu- 
riate of  soda,  or  conmion  salt.  Next 
to  this  in  ^ize  is  Mellahat-ej-Jaar,  i^so 
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a  salt  lake ;  the  El  Goonfedeeyah  and 
Mell^at  -  el  -  Hamra,  or  Dow^  -  el  - 
Hamra  (from  its  roimd  form),  both  of 
which  contain  natron ;  then  the  larger 
Mellahat-ej-Joon,  a  salt  lake ;  then  er- 
Basooneeyah^  another  salt  lake;  and 
last  £1  Khort&i,  and  the  lesser  Joon, 
which  two  produce  natron,  and  are 
much  inferior  in  size  to  the  preceding. 
There  are  also  two  ponds  (hirheh, 
the  Birket-esh  -Shoo^ayfeh,  and  the 
Birket-er-Bumded,  which  contain  water 
the  greater  part  of  the  year,  but  are 
dry  in  summer ;  and  a  few  other  pools 
not  worthy  of  notice,  some  of  which 
yield  natron  of  indifferent  quality. 
In  those  lakes  which  contain  natron, 
or  the  subcarbonate,  as  well  as  the 
muriate,  of  soda,  the  two  salts  crystal- 
lize separately :  the  latter  above  in  a 
layer  of  about  18  in.,  and  the  natron 
below,  varying  in  thickness,  according 
to  the  form  or  depth  of  the  bed  of  the 
lake,  the  thinnest  being  about  27  in. 
All  the  lakes  contain  salt,  though  few 
have  natron. 

The  water  in  the  lakes  varies  much 
in  height  at  different  seasons  of  the 
year.  They  begin  to  increase  about 
the  end  of  December,  and  continue  to 
rise  till  the  early  part  of  March,  when 
they  gradually  decrease,  and  in  May 
all  the  pools  and  even  the  two  larger 
hirkehs  are  perfectly  dry.  The  abun- 
dance of  water  in  winter  renders  them 
less  salt  than  in  the  subsequent  months, 
and  even  the  height  of  the  Mellahat 
diminishes  greatly  in  summer,  leav- 
ing the  dry  part  covered  with  an  in- 
crustation of  muriate  or  of  subcarbo- 
nate of  soda,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  salt  they  contain.  The  differ-.* 
ence  between  the  bed  of  the  birkehs 
and  of  the  salt  and  natron  lakes  is 
that  the  former,  when  the  water  has 
evaporated,  is  mud,  and  the  two  latter 
a  firm  incrustation ;  and  it  is  at  this 
time  that  the  natron  called  SoUdnee  is 
collected. 

The  natron  consists  of  two  kinds — 
the  white  and  the  SoUdnee ;  the  latter 
taken  from  the  bed  of  the  lakes  as  the 
water  retires,  and  the  former  from 
the  low  grounds  that  surround  them, 
which  are  not  covered  by  water.  This 
is  the  best  quality.     In    measuring 


the  specific  gravity  of  the  water,  that 
of  the  lakes  containing  natron  and 
salt  is  fonnd  to  mark  35  ^eerat  (carats) 
in  summer,  immediately  before  it  dries 
up ;  in  January  and  February,  about 
24 ;  the  well-water  of  the  village  being 
1,  and  that  of  the  Nile  0. 

The  Wddy  Natrodn  is  not  the  only 
district  in  which  natron  is  produced. 
It  is  found  in  the  valley  of  Eileithyias, 
now  El  Kdb,  in  Upper  Egypt,  whero 
it  crystallizes  on  the  borders  of  some 
small  ponds  to  the  eastward  of  the 
ancient  town.  The  shores  of  the  lake 
Moeris  are  also  said  to  yield  it,  as  well 
as  "  the  vicinity  of  Alexandria,  near 
the  lake  Mareotis,  and  the  Isthmus  of 
Suez."  Some  is  also  brought  by  the 
caravans  from  Darfoor.  It  is  much 
sought  to  give  a  pungency  to  snuff. 

There  are  several  springs  of  fresh 
water  in  the  Natron  valley,  the  purest 
of  which  are  at  the  convents  (or  mo- 
nasteries) to  the  S. ;  that  of  Dayr 
Baramods  being  slightly  salt  The 
water  rises  from  and  reposes  on  a  bed 
of  clay,  close  to  Za^oo^  and  at  the 
base  of  the  hills  to  the  westward ;  and 
it  probably  percolates  beneath  the 
mountains  wMch  separate  the  Wddy 
Natrodn  from  the  Nile,  and,  being 
carried  over  the  clay  which  consti- 
tutes the  base  of  the  Libyan  chain, 
finds  an  exit  in  these  low  valleys, 
forming  sprinp^s  of  fresh  water  in 
places  where  the  soil  is  free  from  all 
saline  matter,  and  salt -springs  or 
ponds  of  natron  when  the  earth, 
through  which  it  passes  from  the  clay 
to  the  surface,  presents  that  foreign 
substance  deposited  of  old  in  the 
neighbouring  strata.  The  same  is  the 
case  in  many  parts  of  Egypt,  and  it 
may  be  stated  in  support  of  this 
opinion  that  the  water  of  all  the  salt 
wells  becomes  much  sweeter  when  a 
quantity  has  been  quickly  taken  out ; 
proving  the  water  itself  to  be  ori- 
ginally fresh,  and  rendered  salt  by 
contact  with  earth  containing  saline 
matter. 

It  seems  singular  that  the  lakes 
should  rise  so  long  after  the  high 
Nile,  a  period  of  nearly  3  months; 
and  this  can  only  be  explained  by  the 
slowness  of  the  water's  passage  through 
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the  strata  of  the  mountains  inter- 
yening  hetween  the  river  and  this 
distant  valley;  which,  judging  from 
the  time  the  Nile  water  takes  to  ooze 
through  the  alluvial  deposit  of  its 
banks  to  the  edge  of  the  desert,  ire- 
quently  not  more  than  a  mile  or  two 
off,  appears  to  be  proportionate  to  the 
increase  of  distance.  The  dip  of  the 
strata  that  border  the  Natron  valley 
is  towards  the  N.E.,  whence  it  is  that 
the  descents  to  it  and  the  adjacent 
Wady  Fargh  are  more  rapid  to  the 
west  than  to  the  east;  and  this  is 
consistent  with  the  lower  level  of  the 
former  valley. 

The  productions  of  the  Wady  Na- 
trodn  are  few,  and  from  its  dreary  ap- 
pearance it  might  be  supposed  to 
boast  of  nothing  but  the  salt  and 
natron  for  which  it  is  indebted  to 
its  barrenness  and  its  name.  Two 
other  articles,  however,  of  some  im- 
portance are  grown  l^ere,  and  ex- 
ported thence  to  the  Nile, — ^the  rushes 
(soamdr),  and  bulrushes  (heerdee),  used 
for  maiang  the  well-known  mats  of 
Egypt.  O?  the  former  the  best  kind 
are  made,  called  Menodfee,  from  the 
town  where  they  are  manufactured ;  of 
the  latter  an  inferior  quality,  most 
coQunouly  used  at  Cairo;  the  Me- 
nodfee  being  principally  confined  to 
the  houses  of  the  rich.  But  it  is 
not  to  the  Natron  valley  that  the 
Menodfee  mats  are  indebted  for  the 
best  rushes ;  those  of  El  Maghra 
or  Wady  es  Soomar  ("  the  valley  of 
rushes  ")  are  greatly  superior,  and  are 
brought  across  the  deseit  expressly  for 
this  manufacture.  Wddy  el  Maghra 
is  on  the  road  to  Seewah  from  the 
Nile,  and  is  3  days  from  the  Natron 
lakes.  The  name  heerdeej  or  burdee, 
is  also  applied  to  the  papyrus;  but 
that  of  the  Natron  lakes  is  a  common 
bulrush,  or  typha. 

The  aspect  of  the  Natron  valley  is 
no  less  gloomy  from  the  sands  that 
have  ini^ed  it,  tiiian  from  the  cha- 
racter of  the  few  plants  it  produces. 
No  trees,  no  esculent  vegetables,  re- 
lieve the  monotony  of  the  scene,  or 
reward  the  labour  of  him  who  attempts 
to  rear  them ;  the  palm,  which  seems 
to  belong  to  every  district  of  Egypt 


where  water  can  be  found,  is  here  a 
stunted  bush,  and  no  attempt  has 
been  successful  to  enable  it  to  attain 
the  height  or  character  of  a  tree.  The 
few  that  are  found  between  Za^ooj^ 
and  Dayr  Baramoos,  and  to  the  E. 
of  Dayr  Macarius,  seem  only  to  rise 
above  the  earth  to  bear  witness  to  the 
barrenness  of  the  salt  and  sandy  soil 
which  condemns  them  to  associate 
with  its  other  stunted  productions. 
These,  too,  which  are  of  the  most 
humble  species  common  to  sandy  dis- 
tricts, are  smaller  than  in  other  de- 
serts ;  even  the  tamari^  is  rare  here, 
and  nothing  appears  to  flourish  except 
mesembryanthemum  and  bulrushes. 
These  last  grow  both  in  the  water  and 
at  a  distance  from  the  lakes,  amidst 
the  sand-hills  of  the  plain.  In  the 
water  they  reach  the  height  of  10  ft. 

The  animals  that  frequent  l^s  dis- 
trict are  the  gazelle,  wild  boar,  the 
jerboa,  fox,  and  others  common  to 
the  Libyan  desert;  and  some  travel- 
lers mention  the  stag.  The  bukkar-d- 
toahsh  ("  wild  cow ")  or  antelope  de- 
faasa,  is  said  to  be  no  longer  found. 

Waterfowl  abound;  ducks  are  in 
great  numbers,  and  water-hens,  jack 
snipes,  sandpipers,  and  other  birds 
common  to  the  lakes  and  ponds  of 
Egypt,  frequent  the  shores  of  the 
Natron  lakes. 

The  length  of  the  Wady  Natrodn 
is  about  22  m.,  its  breadth,  reckoning 
from  the  slope  of  the  low  hills  that 
surround  it,  5}  in  the  broadest  part ; 
though  the  actual  level  plain  is  not 
more  than  2,  and  is  here  and  there 
studded  with  isolated  hills  and  banks 
of  rock  covered  with  sand.  The  ascent 
from  it  towards  the  Bahr-el-Fargh  is 
very  gradual,  but  the  descent  to  this 
last  is  rapid,  more  so  even  than  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Natron  valley ;  the 
Bahr-el-Fargh  is,  however,  less  deep 
than  its  eastern  neighbour,  though 
it  surpasses  it  both  in  length  and 
breadth.  The  hills*  that  separate  the 
two  valleys,  as  well  as  the  low  banks 
that  form  the  undulating  ground  of 
the  Bahr-el-Fargh,  are  covered  with 
rounded  silicious  pebbles,  with,  here 
and  there  pieces  of  petrified  wood  and 
coarse   gritstone,  lying  amidst   loose 
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sand,  the  rocks  below  being  a  coarse 
sandstone.  These  agatised  woods  are 
the  same  as  those  that  are  found  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Nile,  at  the  back 
of  the  Mokattam  range  behind  Cairo, 
in  what  is  called  **  the  petrified  forest." 
(See  Cairo,  Exc.  iii.)  The  pebbles 
and  woods  have  probably  been  once 
imbedded  in  a  friable  layer  of  sand- 
stone, which,  having  been  decomposed 
and  carried  off  by  the  wind,  has  left 
these  heavier  bodies  upon  the  surface 
of  the  stratum  next  beneath  it,  while 
its  lighter  particles  have  contributed 
not  a  little  to  increase  the  quantity  of 
sand  in  these  districts :  and  indeed 
the  rock  immediately  below  is  of  a 
texture  little  more  compact  than  that 
which  has  been  thus  removed. 

The  Bdhr-el'Farghf  or,  as  itl  is 
sometimes  called,  Bcbltr-bela-ma,  runs 
towards  the  W4dy  es  Soomar  (or 
El  Maghra),  on  the  road  to  S^wah 
on  one  side,  and  to  the  back  of  the 
mountains  on  the  W.  of  the  Birket 
el  Kom  in  the  Fyoom  on  the  other ; 
another  branch  diverging  towards  the 
E.,  and  communicating  with  the 
valley  of  the  Nile  a  little  below 
Abooroash,  about  5  or  6  m.  N.  of 
the  pyramids  of  Geezeh.  The  hills 
that  l)order  it  are  of  irregular  form, 
and  its  bed  is  varied  by  numerous 
elevated  ridges,  depriving  it  of  all 
the  character  of  a  river  which  many 
suppose  it  originally  to  have  been. 
Some  have  even  claimed  it  for  the 
Nile,  as  an  old  bed  of  that  river,  see- 
ing in  the  petrified  wood  within  its  bed 
and  on  the  adjacent  hills  the  remains 
of  boats  that  navigated  this  ancient 
channel.  But  instances  of  similar 
hollow  valleys  are  not  wanting  in 
the  Oases  and  other  parts  of  the  lime- 
stone regions,  both  in  the  western  and 
eastern  deserts. 

c.  Route  to,  and  Description  off  the 
Monasteries. 

The  usual  route  from  the  Nile  to 
the  valley  of  the  Natron  Lakes,  or 
Wddy  Natrodn,  is  from  Teraneh, 
on  tiie  left  bank  of  the  river.  This 
place,  also  called  Beni-Sal&meh,  may 
be  reached  from  Cairo  either  by  water 
(see  Bte.  5);  or,  which  is  the  best 


way,  by  rail  vid.  Tantah  to  Menoof,  atid 
thence  on  donkeys  to  Sansarft,  a  little 
above  which  village  is  a  ferry  across 
the  Nile  to  Teraneh;  by  this  route 
Teraneh  can  be  reached  in  one  day 
from  Cairo.  Camels  or  donkeys  and  a 
guard  can  be  obtained  at  Teraneh  for 
the  journey  of  10  or  12  hours  across 
the  desert  to  Wady  Natrodn.  The 
head-man  of  Teraneh  is  a  Copt,  from 
whom  it  is  well  to  get  an  introduction 
to  the  J^ummoos  or  Abbot  of  Dayr 
Macarius. 

The  road,  on  quitting  the  Nile,  at 
the  distance  of  about  1^  mile  from 
Terineh,  passes  over  the  ruins  of  an 
ancient  town,  which  have  of  late  years 
been  turned  up  in  every  direction  for 
the  purpose  of  collecting  the  nitre 
that  abounds  in  aU  similar  mounds 
throughout  Egypt.     These  ruins  are 
of  great  extent,  and  apparently,  from 
the  burnt  bricks  and  small  decom- 
posed copper  coins  occasionally  found 
amidst  them,  of  Eoman  time.    Some  ' 
columns,  one  of  which  is  about  2^  ft. 
in  diameter,  have  also  been  met  with ; 
but  no  object  of  value  has  presented 
itself  to  indicate  a  place  of  much  con- 
sequence ;  and  it  is  therefore  probable 
that  its  size  was  rather  owing  to  its 
having  been  the  abode  of  the  many 
persons  employed  in    bringing    the 
natron  to  the  Nile  than  to  the  import- 
ance  it   possessed   as   an    Egyptian 
town.    This  opinion  is  in  some  degree 
confirmed  by   the   appearance   of  a 
large  road  leading  to  it  from  the  S. 
end  of  the  Natron  valley,  which  is  still 
used  by  those  who  go  &om  that  part 
of  the  country  to  the  Convent  of  St. 
Macarius.    Though  Terdneh  has  suc- 
ceeded to,  and  derived  its  name  from 
Terenuthis,  it  is  probable  that  these 
mounds  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient 
town,  and  that  its  successor  was  built 
more  to  the  E.,  in  consequence   of  a 
change  in  the  course   of   the  river. 
Momemphis'and  Menelai'urbs  also  stood 
in  the  vicinity  of  Terenuthis ;  and  the 
ancient  road  to  Nitriotis   is  said  by 
Strabo  to  have  left  the  Nile  not  far 
from  those  places. 

The  journey  across  the  desert  is 
very  monotonous,  but  at  length  after 
crossing    an   elevation   covered   with 
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sbining  black  pebbles,  the  long  line  of 
the  walls  of  Dayr  Macarius  come  in 
sight.  This  convent,  as  indeed  are 
all  those  in  the  Natron  valley,  is 
surrounded  by  a  lofty  wall,  with 
an  entrance  on  one  side  so  low  that 
you  are  obliged  to  stoop  down  on 
entering ;  and  on  the  outside  are  two 
large  millstones,  generally  of  granite, 
which  in  case  of  danger  are  rolled 
together  into  the  passage  after  the  door 
has  been  closed,  in  order  that  the 
Arabs  shall  neither  burn  it  nor  break 
it  open;  the  stones  being  too  heavy 
and  fitting  too  closely  to  be  moved 
from  without,  and  intervening  between 
the  enemy  and  the  door.  Those  who 
have  rolled  tiiem  into  the  passage  are 
afterwards  drawn  up  by  a  rope  through 
a  trap-door  above;  and  the  want  of 
provisions  soon  obliges  the  Arabs  to 
raise  the  unprofitable  siege,  which,  not 
having  been  provoked  by  any  outrage 
committed  by  the  monks,  seldom  leaves 
in  the  recollection  of  the  aggressors 
any  rancorous  feelings ;  and  it  rarely 
happens  that  they  ill-treat  those  whom 
they  happen  to  meet  on  their  way  to 
the  Nile.  Notwithstanding  the  lowness 
of  these  doorways,  the  cattle  that  turn 
the  water-wheels  for  irrigating  the 
gardens,  and  the  mills  for  grinding 
the  corn,  are  made  to  pass  through  on 
their  knees. 

As  soon  as  the  bell  has  announced 
the  arrival  of  a  stranger,  proper  in- 
quiries and  observations  are  made  to 
ascertain  that  there  is  no  danger  in 
opening  the  door  for  his  reception; 
and  no  Arabs  are  admitted,  unless,  by 
forming  his  escort,  they  have  some 
one  responsible  for  their  conduct. 
On  entering,  you  turn  to  the  right 
and  left,  through  a  labyrinth  of  pas- 
sages and  sm^l  courts,  and  at  last 
arrive  at  the  abode  of  the  superior 
and  the  principal  monks.  This  part 
consists  of  numerous  small  rooms, 
each  with  a  door  serving  as  an  en- 
trance for  the  inmate  and  his  share  of 
light,  which  is  fiBistened  up  during  his 
absence  at  prayers  or  other  avocations 
with  a  wooden  lock,  whose  key  might 
serve  as  an  ordinary  bludgeon.  In 
some  parts  of  the  world  the  bearer  of 
such  an  instrument  about  his  person 
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might  run  a  risk  of  arrest  for  carrying 
a  dangerous  weapon ;  and  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  an  Oriental  ink- 
stand would  not  render  him  liable  to 
a  similar  accusation. 

A  garden  with  a  few  palms,  some 
olive,  nehk  (Bhamnus  Nabeca — the 
lotos-tree  of  the  Lotophagi),  and  other 
fruit-trees,  occupies  the  centre  of  the 
principal  court ;  and  here  is  frequently 
one  of  the  churches ; — ^for  these  monas- 
teries contain  more  than  one,  and  the 
tower  or  keep  of  St.  Macarius  has  no 
less  than  three  within  it,  one  over  the 
other;  as  if  additional  services  were 
required  when  the  danger  was  great, 
the  tower  being  the  last  place  of 
refuge  when  the  entrance  has  been 
forced,  or  the  walls  scaled.  Retreating 
to  this,  they  pull  up  the  wooden  draw- 
bridge that  separates  it  from  the  rest 
of  the  building :  a  well  of  water  and  a 
supply  of  provisions  always  deposited 
there,  and  never  allowed  to  decrease 
below  a  certain  quantity,  secures  them 
against  the  risk  of  want  of  food ;  and 
the  time  occupied  in  the  siege,  ere  the 
Arabs  could  effect  an  entrance,  would 
always  be  sufficient  to  enable  them  to 
remove  everything  eatable,  or  other- 
wise valuable,  from  below,  and  render 
the  occupation  of  the  body  of  the  place 
totally  unprofitable  to  the  intruders. 

The  churches  in  this  Dayr  ofiiBr  no 
very  peculiar  features ;  in  one  are  the 
relics  of  St.  Macarius,  and  another  has 
some  old  paintings  and  stone  candle- 
sticks ;  the  slender  marble  colunms 
that  adorn  the  upper  church  are  very 
elegant.  It  may  be  noticed  that  the 
hey-kel  or*  chancel  in  the  churches  of 
the  Wady  Natrodn  has  always  a 
square  and  not  an  apsidal  end  as  is 
the  case  with  nearly  all  other  ex- 
amples in  Egypt  These  Dayrs  are 
each  governed  by  a  Superior  (Kum- 
moos)  who  holds  the  fourth  rank  in 
the  Coptic  hierarchy.  Some  of  the 
monks  are  priests  with  the  title  of 
father  (Aboona),  and  the  rest  lay 
brethren. 

Near  Dayr  Macarius  are  the  ruins  of 
3  other  convents,  and  about  ^  m.  to 
the  E.  are  mounds  of  pottery  that 
indicate  the  site  of  an  ancient  town, 
perhaps  Sciathis. 
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Three  hours  from  Dayr  Macarius  is 
Dayr  Suridni,  the  most  beautiful  con- 
vent of  all.  It  "was  built  by  one 
Honnes  ("  John")»  a  holy  personage, 
whose  tree  is  still  seen  abDut  a  couple 
of  miles  to  the  southward,  near  the 
ruins  of  two  other  convents.  It  is 
supposed  to  resemble  Noah's  ark  in 
form,  though  in  no  other  respects; 
for  here,  as  at  other  Coptic  monaste- 
ries, the  admission  of  women  is 
strictly  prohibited.  But  though  stern 
and  inflexible,  like  other  monks,  re- 
specting the  admission  of  women,  and 
in  refusing  to  all  but  the  unmarried 
the  privileges  of  a  monastic  life,  they 
do  not  exclude  a  widower,  on  his  re- 
nouncing for  ever  the  thoughts  of 
matrimony.  The  rules  of  the  Coptic 
Church  are  even  so  indulgent  as  to 
allow  a  priest,  who  has  not  taken 
monastic  vows,  to  marry  once;  but 
the  death  of  this  his^  only  wife  con- 
demns him  to  future  celibacy,  though 
it  should  happen  a  few  weeks  after 
the  celebration  of  the  marriage  rites. 
They  take  the  same  view  of  the  com- 
mand in  1  Tim.  iii.  2-12,  as  the 
Greeks. 

This conventcontains three  churches : 
one  of  them,  Adra  Bis  Suridni,  has  a 
beautifully  carved  screen  door  inlaid 
with  wood  and  ivory,  and  an  iconostasis 
also  inlaid  with  ivory ;  in  a  chapel  is  a 
curious  double  picture  on  panel  with 
two  saints  on  one  side,  and  a  crowned 
female  head,  perhaps  the  Empress 
Helena,  on  the  other.  The  library 
contains  a  small  collection  of  old  but 
not  ancient  books  and  MSS.  The 
treasures  unrespected  and  uncared  for 
which  this  convent  once  contained 
have  long  since  passed  into  safer  keep- 
ing. It  was  in  a  vault  here  thait  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland  and  M. 
Linant-6ey  first  discovered  the  re- 
mains of  the  old  Syriao  library.  Some 
of  the  MSS.  in  this  vault  were  brought 
away  by  the  late  Lord  Zouche  (author 
of  Curzon's  "Monasteries  in  the  Le- 
vant '*)  in  1833.  The  remainder  were 
procured  by  Dr.  Tattam  and  others 
at  different  intervals,  and  now  form 
a  collection  of  about  1000  volumes  in 
the  British  Museum.  The  oldest, 
which  contains,  among  other  things, 


some  works  of  Eusebius,  is  conjec- 
tured to  have  been  written  alK>ut 
A.D.  411. 

Each  monastery  does  or  ought  to 
possess  a  ketdb  siUemee,  or  vocabulary, 
in  which  each  Coptic  word  is  placed 
opposite  its  equivalent  in  Arabic ;  not 
arranged  alphabetically,  but  under 
various  heads,  as  parts  of  the  human 
body,  vegetables,  utensils,  &c.,  as  well 
as  the  names  of  towns  in  Egypt. 
These  last  have  been  of  great  use  in 
fixing  the  position  of  many  ancient 
places.  It  is,  however,  to  be  regretted 
that  some  of  the  names  are  far  from 
certain,  owing  to  the  ignorant  pre- 
sumptif>n  of  the  copyists,  who  have 
often  introduced  the  ilame  they  sup- 
posed the  town  to  have  had,  with  or 
in  lieu  of  that  in  the  MS.  they  were 
employed  to  copy ;  e.  (/.,  in  the  voca- 
bulary at  Dayr  Macarius,  Babylon  is 
said  to  be  the  same  as  On  (the  ancient 
Heliopolis),  and  the  Matareeah  of  the 
Arabs. 

At  a  short  distance  from  Dayr 
Suriani  is  Dayr  Aniba  BishoL  It 
contains  3  churches,  in  one  of  which, 
El  Adra  (the  Virgin),  is  a  large 
reliquary  inclosing  the  whole  body  of 
Amba  Bishoi.  The  view  over  the 
desert  from  the  lofty  and  massive 
walls  of  this  convent  is  very  peculiar 
and  striking. 

A  ride  of  2  hrs.  brings  us  to  Dayr 
Baramods,  a  large  convent,  for  which 
an  antiquity  of  1600  years  is  claimed. 
It  boasts  of  4  churches,  and  (1874)  one 
monk,  an  Abyssinian.  Close  by  are 
the  ruins  of  another  convent,  Dayr 
Amba  Moosa,  and  the  vestiges  of  a  few 
others  may  be  traced  here  and  there 
in  the  Natron  valley ;  but  it  would  be 
difficult  now  to  discover  the  sites  of 
the  50  mentioned  by  Gibbon,  or  even 
half  that  number.  The  modem  monks, 
tliough  friendly  and  hospitable,  arc 
little  interested  about  the  ruined 
abodes  of  their  predecessors :  they 
are  ignorant  even  of  the  history  of 
their  church ;  and  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  any  one  to  point  out  the  con- 
vent where  the  ambitious  CyrU  passed 
some  years  under  the  restraint  of  a 
monastic  life. 

Egypt,  which  once  swarmed  with 
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monks,  has  now  only  7  monasteries. 
These  7  are  the  two  in  the  eastern 
desert  of  St;  Antony  and  St.  Panl, 
the  4  of  the  Natron  vaUey,  and 
one  at  Gebel  Koskain,  in  Upper 
Egypt.  To  these  the  name  monastery 
properly  belongs;  and  convent  might 
be  applied  to  those  where  women  are 
admitted  as  well  as  men,  as  in  the 
numerous  Dayrs  on  the  Nile.  The 
Dayr  el  Adra  on  Gebel  et  Tayr,  those 
of  Bibbeh,  Boosh,  Neg^eh,  Aboo 
Honnes  near  Antinoe,  8  in  the  capi- 
tal, and  2  at  Old  Cairo,  Amba  Bar 
moieel  and  Dayr  el  Hamm&m  in- the 
Ff  odm,  those  of  Alexandria,  Girgeh, 
Ahydns,  Ekhmeem,  Mellawee,  Esneh, 
Sook,  Feesheh  near  Menoof,  *^  the  red 
and  white  monasteries ''  near  Soohiig, 
as  well  as  others  in  different  parts  of 
Egypt,  no  loneer  have  the  character  of 
monasteries,  me  priests  being  seculars, 
and  the  inmates  of  both  sexes.  They 
bear,  however,  the  name  of  monaster 
ries,  and  are  looked  upon  with  peculiar 
respect;  the  churches  are  visited  as 
possessing  peculiar  sanctity,  and  one 
called  Sitte  Gkimian,  near  Damietta, 
has  the  honour  of  an  annual  pilgrim- 
age, which  is  attended  by  the  devout 
from  all  parts  of  the  country.  Tra- 
dition states  their  former  number  in 
Egypt  and  its  deserts  to  have  been 
36&--a  favourite  amount  in  traditions 
of  the^country,  which  has  been  given 
to  the  villages  of  the  Fyoom,  as  well 
as  to  the  windows  of  the  temple  of 
Dendera. 

About  3}  m.  from  Dayr  Baramoos, 
near  the  end  of  one  of  the  lakes,  are  a 
few  wattled  huts,  inhabited  by  the 
collectors  of  natron.  It  is  a  con- 
venient spot  to  pass  the  night  at,  as 
milk  and  eggs  can  be  obtained.  Wild 
boars  are  foimd  in  the  reed  beds  close 
by.  About  8  m.  from  these  huts  is 
Zal^oo^  a  now  deserted  village,  oocu- 

Eying  the  site  of  an  ancient  glass 
ouse,  probably  of  the  Roman  period. 
Vestiges  of  the  house,  and  scoria  of 
common  green  glass  may  still  be  seen. 
Za^ool^  may  possibly  mark  the  position 
of  the  town  of  Nitria.  From  here  to 
Terineh  is  a  journey  of  11  or  12  hrs. 
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CAIBO  TO  THE  SIEKWAH,  OB  OASIS  or 
AMHON. 


Cairo,  by  water,  to  Terdneh  (see 
Rte.  5,  Sect.  I.,  and  last  Route) 

Natron  Valley  (good  water),  87  m. 

El  Maghra,  or  Wddy  es  Soomar 
(brackish  water)     . .    * . . 

El  Ebah,  or  libba  (salt  water) 

El  Gara  (good  water) 

Town  of  Seewah  (good  water) 


Days. 

1 
1 

2t 
1 

3 

2 

lOi 

From  El  Ebah  the  salt  water  is 
taken  to  Alexandria,  and  used  as 
medicine. 

a.  The  most  usual  and  perhaps  the 
best  route  to  the  Oasis  of  Ammon  is 
from  Cairo  by  Terineh  (as  above); 
but  there  is  one  from  Alexandria  by 
Baratoon(6);  another  from  Terineh 
by  Baratoon  (c) ;  and  a  third  from  the 
Fyodm  by  the  Little  Oasis  (cH. 

6.  The  road  from  Alexandria  goes 
by  the  sea-coast  as  far  as  Baratoon, 
the  ancient  Parsdtonium,  and  then 
turns  S.  to  the  Seewah.  It  was  the 
road  taken  .  by  Alexander.  Browne 
went  by  it  in  1792,  and  reached 
Seewah  in  15  days.  At  Baratoon 
are  some  ruins  of  ParsBtonium,  which 
Strabo  describes  as  a  city,  with  a  large 
port,  measuring  40  stadia  across.  By 
some  it  was  called  Ammonia. 

e.  That  from  Teraneh  goes  to 
TTftrnmAm,  and  thenco  by  Baratoon 
to  the  Seewah;  but  it  is  a  long 
round,  and  there  is  no  good  water 
except  at  Hammam. 

d.  For  the  road  fix)m  the  Fyodm  to 
the  Little  Oasis,  see  Rte.  16. 

From  that  Oaysifl  to  the  Seewah  they 
reckon  7  days,  making  only  a  total 
of  10  days  from  the  Fyodm ;  but  the 
journey  from  the  Nile  may  be  calcu* 
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lated  at  11}  or  12  days,  which  is  the 
distance  given  by  Pliny  from  Mem- 
phis. In  going  from  El  Eaar,  or  from 
Bowitti  in  the  Little  Oasis,  they 
reckon  4  days  to  Suttra,  a  small  irri- 
gated spot,  with  salt  water,  but  without 
any  palms;  then  1}  day  to  Ar^rag, 
where  are  palms  and  springs  of  good 
water ;  to  ^e  N.  of  which,  and  sepa- 
rated from  it  by  a  hill,  is  Bahrayn,  a 
valley  with  palms  and  water.  This 
is  out  of  the  road.  From  Ar'rag  to 
Mertesek  is  one  day.  It  has  a  few 
palms,  and  water  under  the  sand. 
Thence  to  S^wah  is  one  day. 

The  Arabic  name  of  the  '*  Oasis  of 
Ammon,**  Siyxxhy  or  See^ufdht  is  doubt- 
less taken  &om  the  ancient  Egyptian. 
It  consists  of  two  parts,  the  eaotem 
and  western  districts,  the  former  the 
most  fertile,  and  abounding  in  date- 
trees.  According  to  Browne  it  is  6  m. 
in  length,  and  from  4}  to  5  in  breadth ; 
but  from  the  irregular  form  of  all 
these  valleys  it  is  difficult  to  fix  the 
exact  size  of  any  one  of  them;  and 
this  measurement  of  6  m.  can  only 
include  the  eastern  part  about  the 
town  of  Siwah.  Between  2  and  3  m. 
to  the  E.  of  S^wah  is  the  temple 
of  Amun,  now  called  Om  Baydah, 
^*  Mother  White ;"  and  near  it  is  what 
is  supposed  to  be  the  Fountain  of  the 
Sun,  which  measures  about  80  ft.  by 
55,  and  is  formed  by  springs.  The 
water  appears  to  be  warmer  in  the 
night  than  the  day,  and  is  12°  heavier 
in  specific  gravity  than  that  of  the 
Nile. 

The  ruins  at  Om  Baydah  are  not  of 
very  great  extent,  but  sufBicient  re- 
mains to  show  the  style  of  building, 
and  many  of  the  sculptures  still  re- 
main. 

Amun-Neph,  or  Amun,  with  the 
attributes  of  the  ram-headed  god,  as 
might  be  expected,  is  the  principal 
deity.  The  figures  of  other  divinities 
are  also  preserved,  and  the  many  hiero- 
glyphics that  remain  on  the  walls  and 
faUen  stones  make  us  regret  that  these 
records  of  so  remarkable  a  monument 
should  not  have  b%en  all  copied.  These 
remains,  in  a  place  possessing  such  his- 
torical associations  as  the  "Oasis  of 


Ammon,"  certainly  offer  as  great  an 
interest  as  any  in  Egypt ;  and,  judging 
from  the  destruction  of  teniples  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  we  can  scarcely 
hope  for  the  continued  preservation  of 
these  ruins.  Baron  Minutoli  has  given 
many  curious  deteils  and  views  of  this 
temple,  whidi  has  since  been  visited 
and  described  by  Oaillaud  and  other 
travellers. 

Near  the  temple  is  the  supposed 
Fountain  of  the  Sun  above  mentioned. 

Little  less  than  }  of  a  mile  from  Om 
Baydah,  and  about  2  m.  E.S.E.  by  E. 
from  the  town  of  Seewah,  is  a  hill 
cedled  Dar  Aboo  Bereek,  in  which  are 
some  ancient  excavations,  apparently 
tombs,  and  a  little  higher  up  the  hill 
are  some  Greek  inscriptions  on  the 
rock. 

Easr  Gashast  or  Gasham,  to  the  E. 
of  S^wah,  on  the  way  to  Zaytoon,  is  a 
ruined  temple  of  Roman  time ;  and  at 
Zaytoon,  which  is  about  8  m.  on  the 
road  from  S^wah  to  Gara,  are  the  re- 
mains of  two  temples  and  other  build- 
ings of  Roman-Egyptian  date. 

Between  Zaytoon  and  Gara,  at 
M&we,  is  a  Roman  temple  in  a  marsh, 
and  at  Gara  are  ^some  tombs  without 
inscriptions. 

There  are  many  other  sepulchral 
excavations  in  the  rock  in  the  vicinity 
of  Seewah ;  and  Gebel  el  Mot,  or  *' the 
hill  of  death,"  about  f  of  a  mile  from 
that  town,  contains  numerous  tombs, 
one  of  which  appears  to  be  of  an 
Egyptian  age. 

Tfjosi  Room,  *'  the  Greek"  (or  Roman) 
palace,  is  a  small  Doric  temple  of  Ro- 
man time,  once  surrounded  by  a  sacred 
enclosure.  To  the  N.  are  some  tombs 
in  the  face  of  the  hill,  below  which  are 
the  remains  of  brick  arches,  and  near 
the  village  the  vestiges  of  an  ancient 
town.  It  is  about  5  m.  to  the  west- 
ward of  S^wah,  and  a  short  distance 
to  the  northward  of  El  Eamyseh, 
where  there  are  other  tombs,  and  the 
remains  of  a  stone  edifice.  The  ruins 
of  Amoodayn,  "  the  two  columns,"  are 
a  little  more  than  i  a  mile  to  the  S.W. 
of  El  Eam^seh.  They  are  of  little 
importance,  and  of  late  time.  There 
are  also  some  ruins  at  Gharb-Amun, 
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in  the  western  district,  on  the  way 
to  the  lake  called  Birket  Arasheeyah. 
Though  the  lake  has  no  ruins  on  its 
banks,  it  is  remarkable  for  the  reve- 
rence or  air  of  mystery  with  which  it 
is  treated  by  the  modem  inhabitants 
of  the  Oasis.  In  it  is  an  island,  to 
which,  till  lately,  access  was  strictly 
forbidden  to  all  strangers;  and  the 
credulous  tried  to  persimde  others,  as 
well  as  themselves,  that  the  sword, 
crown,  and  seal  of  Solomon  were  pre- 
served there  as  a  charm  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Oasis.  Linant-Bey,  M. 
Drovetti,  and  others  who  have  visited 
it,  say  that  it  contains  nothing. 

The  productions  of  the  S^wah  are 
very  similar  to  those  of  the  Little 
Oasis,  but  the  dates  are  of  very  supe- 
rior quality,  and  highly  esteemed. 
They  are  of  six  kinds :  1.  "Hie  Soltanee ; 
2.  The  Saidee;  3.  The  I'rahee;  4. 
The  Eaibee;  5.  The  Ghazilee;  6. 
The  Boghm-— Ghazdlee.  The  Frahee, 
a  small  white  date  when  dry,  are  the 
most  esteemed. 

The  people  of  S^wah  are  hospitable, 
but  suspicious,  and  savage  in  their 
habits  and  feelings.  Strict  in  the  out- 
ward forms  of  religion,  even  beyond 
those  of  the  Little  Oasis,  they  are  into- 
lerant and  bigoted  in  the  extreme ;  and, 
like  all  people  who  make  a  great  out- 
ward display  of  religion,  are  more  par- 
ticular about  the  observance  of  a  mere 
form,  or  the  exact  hour  of  prayer,  than 
the  life  of  a  human  being. 

They  have  a  form  of  government  as 
well  as  a  language  peculiar  to  them- 
selves, which  is  in  the  hands  of  several 
sheykhs,  some  of  whom  hold  the  office 
for  life,  and  others  for  10  years.  They 
are  called  elders  or  senators,  and  are 
always  consulted  by  the  sheykhs  of  the 
villages  on  all  matters  of  importance. 
They  dispense  justice  and  maintain 
order  in  the  province ;  and  the  armed 
population  is  bound  to  obey  their  com- 
mands for  the  defence  of  the  town  and 
yillagw  against  the  Arabs  or  other 
enemies. 

The  Bayt'eUmal,  •*  House  of  Pro- 
perty," is  a  depot  of  all  property  of 
persons  dying  without  heirs,  of  fines 
levied  for  various  offences  against  the 


state,  as  not  going  to  prayers  at  the 
stated  times,  and  other  crimes  and 
misdemeanours.  The  sums  thus  col- 
lected are  employed  in  charitable  pur- 
poses, repairing  mosks,  entertaining 
strangers,  or  in  whatever  manner  the 
Diwan  may  think  proper. 

They  have  a  curious  custom  in  re- 
ceiving strangers :  as  soon  as  any  one 
arrives,  the  sheykh  el  Khabbar, 
"  sheykh  of  the  news,"  presents  himself, 
and,  after  the  usual  tokens  of  welcome, 
proceeds  to  question  him  respecting 
any  sort  of  intelligence  he  may  oe  able 
to  give.  As  soon  as  it  has  been  ob- 
tained from  him,  the  sheykh  relates  it 
all  to  the  people ;  and  so  tenacious  is 
he  of  his  privilege  that,  even  if  they 
had  all  heard  it  at  the  time  from  the 
mouth  of  the  stranger,  they  are  obliged 
to  listen  to  it  again  from  this  authorised 
reporter. 

They  understand  Arabic ;  but  have 
a  peculiar  language  of  their  own.  The 
following  are  a  few  words : — 

Tegmirt,  a  horse. 
Balghrtiimt,  camel. 
Zeetan,  donkey. 
Shdha,  goat. 
Bagawen,  dates. 
Esdin,  wheat. 
Tineefayn,  lentils. 
Boos  (Arabic),  rice. 

Though  the  sheykhs  pretend  to  great 
authority  over  the  people,  they  are 
unable  to  prevent  numerous  feuds  and 
quarrels  that  take  place  between  dif- 
ferent villages,  and  even  between  two 
gene  (fumUies)  in  the  same  town. 
These  generally  lead  to  an  appeal  to 
arms,  and  fierce  encounters  ensue,  often 
causing  the  death  of  many  persons  on 
both  sides,  until  stopped  by  the  inter- 
ference of  the  fekk^s  (priests).  Each 
party  then  buries  its  dead,  and  open 
war  is  deferred  tUl  further  notice. 

The  town  of  Seewah  is  divided  into 
an  upper  and  lower  district.  It  is  de- 
fended by  a  citadel  built  on  a  rock, 
and  surrounded  by  strong  walls— a 
perfect  protection  against  the  Arabs, 
and  formidable  even  to  better  armed 
assailants.  The  streets  are  irregular 
and  narrow,  and  from  the  height 
of  the  houses,  unusually  dark;  and 
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some  are  covered  with  archea,  over 
which  part  of  the  dwelling-rooms  are 
built. 

Married  people  alone  are  allowed  to 
inhabit  the  upper  town,  to  which  no 
strangers  are  acnnitted.  Nor  is  a  na- 
tive bachelor  tolerated  there :  he  is 
obliged  to  live  in  the  lower  town,  and 
is  thought  unworthy  to  reside  in  the 
same  quarter  as  his  married  friends 
until  he  has  taken  a  wife.  He  then 
returns  to  the  family-house,  and  builds 
a  suite  of  rooms  above  his  father's; 
over  his  again  the  second  married  son 
establishes  himself,  and  the  stories  in- 
crease in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
family.  This  suffices  to  account  for 
the  height  of  many  of  the  houses  at 
Seewah.  A  peculiar  regulation  seems 
also  to  have  been  observed  there  in 
ancient  times ;  and  Q.  Gurtius  says  the 
first  circuit  contains  the  old  palace  of 
the  kings  (sheykhs) ;  in  the  next  are 
their  wives  and  children,  as  well  as 
the  oracle  of  the  god ;  and  the  li^t  is 
the  abode  of  tiie  guards  and  soldiery. 

The  Seewah  was  first  brought  under 
{he  rule  of  Mohammed  Ali,  and  at- 
tached to  Egypt,  in  1820.  It  was  then 
invaded  and  taken  by  Hassan  Bey 
Sbamashirgee,  who  during  his  lifetime 
received  the  revenues,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  Little  Oasis  and  Fard&eh, 
which  he  also  annexed  to  Egypt. 
Ed  Dakhleh  then  belonged  to  Ibrahim 
Pasha;  but  the  Great  Oasis  always 
paid  its  taxes  to  the  government  trea- 
sury. 

Bestless  and  dissatisfied  with  the 
loss  of  their  independence,  the  people 
of  Seewah  have  since  that  time  more 
than  once  rejected  the  authority  of  the 
Turks,  and  declared  open  rebellion. 
But  their  attempts  to  recover  their 
freedom  in  1829  and  1835  were  soon 
frustrated  by  the  presence  of  some 
Turkish  troops,  a  body  of  Arabs,  and 
a  few  guns ;  and  a  later  rebellion  has 
proved  their  inability  to  rescue  their 
lands  from  the  grasp  of  Egypt. 

The  principal  commerce  and  source 
of  revenue,  as  already  stated,  is  derived 
from  dates.  The  people  have  few 
manufactures  beyond  those  things  re- 


quired for  their  own  use;  but  their 
skill  in  making  wicker-baskets  ought 
not  to  pass  unnoticed,  in  which  they  far 
excel  the  people  of  the  other  Oases. 
.  Intending  travellers  to  the  Seewah 
had  better  provide  themselves  before- 
hand with  letters  and  good  guides. 


ROUTE  13. 

OAIBO  TO  SYRIA,  BT  THB   ^^  SHORT 
DESERT." 

MUes. 

Cairo  by  Heliopolis,  or  Mate- 

reeah,  to  the  Birket  el  Hag . .  10  J 
To  separation  from  the  Maazee 

road  to  Suez 10 

To  ascent  of  hills  of  Um  Gum- 

mal  10 

To  the  W6dy  Canal         ..      ..  30 

Salaheeyah        20 

Eantarah  20 

Eateeyah  30 

^lAreesh  65 

To  Gaza  (Ghuzzeh) 52} 
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This  route  was  at  one  time  a  good 
deal  followed  as  the  easiest  and  short- 
est road  from  Cairo  to  Syria,  and  was 
called  the  **  Short  Desert "  route,  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  **  Long  Desert " 
route  by  Sinai  and  Petra.  Now,  how- 
ever, that  there  are  such  facilities  for 
getting  from  Alexandria  and  Port 
Said  to  Jaf&,  it  is  hardly  worth  while 
to  undertake  a  long  ana  tedious  jour- 
ney on  camels  or  donkeys  through  a 
country  which  contains  hardly  any- 
thing of  interest.  Even  those  who 
might  be  disposed  to  undertake  it  for 
the  sake  of  a  little  experience  of  desert 
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travelling  would  probably  avail  them- 
selves of  the  railway  as  far  as  Ismailia, 
and  the  Suez  Canal  thence  to  Kan- 
tarah  (see  Ete.  7),  sending  on  their 
camels,  tents,  &c.,  to  meet  ^em  there, 
and  employing  the  time  that  these 
would  occupy  to  reach  Eantarah  in 
paying  a  visit  to  Suez  and  the  Canal : 
or  the  start  might  be  made  from 
Ismailia. 

The  road  passes  a  short  way  to  the 
S.  of  HeUopolis  and  of  the  Birket  el 
Hag,  over  the  plain  where  Toman  Bey 
was  defeated  by  Sultan  Selim.  After 
leaving  the  Maazee  road  you  turn 
round  the  eastern  comer  of  the  large 
sand-hills  of  Undthdm.  Um-Gummal 
is  high  land,  and  from  the  summit  the 
pyramids  are  seen  to  the  W.,  and  Gebel 
Att^lj^ah,  near  Suez,  to  the  E.  The 
prefix  **  TJm "  is  remarkable  for  its 
antiquity.  It  is  found  before  the 
names  of  several  mountain  ranges  in 
this  desert,  and  an  ancient  African 
word  implying  greatness  or  excellence, 
as  in  Ama  Zula  among  the  Kaffirs, 
and  in  Berber  names  in  N.  Africa. 
It  is  not  related  to  the  Arabic  Um  or 
Om,  **  mother."  About  5  m.  farther 
you  cross  the  Wady  Jaf&a,  which  runs 
down  to  Belbays,  about  9  m.  to  the  1. 
For  a  description  of  the  country  of 
this  district  and  of  the  Wady  Canal 
see  Bte.  7. 

Salaheeyah  was  probably  either 
Tacasarta  or  Sile  of  the  Itinerary  of 
Antoninus.  One  of  the  roads  is  more 
direct  than  this,  and  leaves  Salaheeyah 
considerably  to  the  1.  Several  mounds 
of  ancient  towns  are  seen  in  the  dis- 
tance; and  Tel  Defenneh,  which  is 
nearly  in  a  direct  line  between  Sala- 
heeyah and  Pelusium,  marks  the  site  of 
Daphne,  the  Tehaphnehes  or  Tahpan- 
hes  of  the  Bible,  which  was  a  fortified 
outpost  of  Pelusium,  and  distant  from 
it  16  Boman  miles.  At  Tahpanbes  &e 
Egyptian  king  is  said  by  Jeremiah  to 
have  had  a  palace  (Jerem.  xliii.  9). 

Pdimum  lies  considerably  to  the  1. 
of  the  road.  The  remains  there  consist 
of  mounds  and  a  few  broken  columns. 
It  is  difficult  of  access,  and  is  only 
{ipproachftble  during  the  high  Nile,  or 


when  the  summer's  sun  has  dried  the 
mud  that  is  left  there  by  the  inim- 
dation.  It  stands  near  the  sea-shore. 
It  is  now  called  Teeneh  (Tineh), 
which  seems  to  indicate  the  muddy 
nature  of  the  soil  in  the  vicinity,  for 
which  some  suppose  it  was  indebted 
to  its  ancient  appellation,  Pelusium, 
iTTjA-os  being  the  Greek  for  "mud." 
Its  ancient  name  probably  resembled 
the  Pefemoun  or  Pheromi  of  the  Copts, 
and  the  latter  is  the  origin  of  the 
Farama  of  the  Arabs,  by  which  it  is 
still  known;  though  Savary  states 
that  "  Farama  was  founded  to  the  B. 
of  Pelusium,  which  was  a  ruin  in  the 
13th  centy." 

Pelusium  in  former  times  was  a 
place  of  great  consequence.  It  was 
strongly  fortified,  being  the  bulwark 
of  the  Egpptian  frontier  on  the  eastern 
side,  and  was  considered  the  **  Key  " 
or,  as  Ezekiel  calls  it,  the  ^'  Strength 
of  Egypt."  It  was  called  in  Scripture 
"Sin^'  (Ezek.  xxx.  15,  16).  Near 
this  the  unfortunate  Pompey  met  his 
death,  basely  murdered  by  order  of 
Ptolemy  and  his  minister  Photinus, 
whose  protection  he  had  claimed  b.c.  48. 

The  young  king  was  engaged  in  a 
war  with  h&  sister  Cleopatra,  whom 
he  had  just  before  expelled  the  king- 
dom ;  and  the  two  armies  were  en- 
camped opposite  each  other  in  the 
vicinity  of  Pelusium,  when  the  galley 
of  Pompey  arrived;  and  Achillas, 
who  afterwards  figured  so  conspicu- 
ously in  the  Alexandrian  war  against 
CflBsar,  aided  by  L.  Septimius  and 
Sabinus,  Bomans  in  the  Egyptian  ser- 
vice, **  under  pretence  of  taking  him 
ashore,  invitea  him  into  a  boat,  and 
treacherously  slew  him."  A  mound 
of  sand  on  the  coast,  about  4  hrs.  to 
the  west  of  Pelusium,  called  by  the 
Arabs  the  Boman  hill,  is  said  to  re- 
cord the  spot  of  Pompey's  death.  His 
body  was  indeed  burnt  on  the  sea- 
shore by  his  freedman  Philip,  and 
CsBsar  is  said  to  have  raised  a  monu- 
ment to  his  memory,  which  was  after- 
wards repaired  by  Adrian,  and  visited 
by  Severus.  But  •'  the  ashes  of  Pom- 
pey were  taken  to  his  widow,  Cornelia, 
who  buried  them  at  his  villa  near 
Alba,"  though  Luc^  would  seem  to 
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say  that  they  were  still  in  Egypt  in 
his  time.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  tomb 
might  still  remain ;  but  Pliny  places 
it  to  the  east  of  Pelusium,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Mons  Gasius.  The  **Boman 
hill"  cannot  therefore  be  the  "tu- 
mulus" of  Pompey;  and  the  tomb 
yfhich  Aboolfeda,  on  the  authority  of 
Ebn  Haukel,  gives  to  Galen,  may  per- 
haps be  transferred  to  Pompey.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  the  physician  of  Aurelius 
was  not  buried  in  Egypt,  but  in 
his  native  place  Pergamus ;  and  the 
distance  from  Pelusium,  mentioned  by 
Pliny,  seems  too  great  for  the  position 
of  Pompey's  tomb. 

On  the  coast  to  the  E.  of  Pelusium 
Pliny  mentions  ^^Ghabrisd  Gastra, 
Casius  Mons,  the  sanctuary  of  Jupiter 
Gasius,  the  tumulus  of  Pompey,  and 
Ostracina,"  which  were  on  the  Lake 
Sirbonis.  Ostracina  is  now  Ostraki, 
and  is  about  28  m.  W.  of  El  Areesh. 

Magdolum  is  supposed  to  have  been 
about  half-way  between  Tacasarta  and 
Penta  Schoenon,  which  last  may  have 
been  at  the  modem  Kateeyah. 

Ebn  Said  says  that  the  sea  of  Kol- 
zim  (Arabian  Gulf)  is  so  dose  to  the 
Mediterranean  in  this  part,  that  Amer 
ebn  el  As  had  intended  cutting  a 
canal  through  the  Isthmus,  at  the 
spot  called  the  Grocodile's  Tail,  but 
was  prevented  by  Omar,  who  feared 
lest  the  Greek  pirates  should  plunder 
the  pilgrims  of  Mecca. 

El  Areesh  (Arish)  has  succeeded  to 
the  ancient  Bhlnocolura,  which  was  a 
place  of  exile  in  the  time  of  the  Pha- 
raohs, and  was  so  called  from  the 
malefactors  having  their  "noses  cut 
off,"  instead  of  l^ing  punished  by 
death.  "At  one  season  of  the  year 
numerous  quails  visited  the  district, 
which  they  caught  in  long  nets  made 
with  split  reeds ; "  and  these  birds  are 
often  met  with  throughout  this  part 
of  the  desert,  as  in  the  days  of  Acti- 
sanes.  W^y  el  Areesh  is  supposed 
to  be  the  torrent  or  "  river  of  Egypt," 
whicli  was  the  ancient  boundary  on 
the  side  of  Syria.  There  is  water  in 
it  after  rain.  The  road  continues 
very  near  the  sea-coast,  the  whole 
way  from  El  Areesh  to  Gaza.    Bather 


more  than  half-way  from  El  Areesh  is 
Befah,  the  ancient  Bhaphia,  off  the 
road  to  the  westward.  It  is  referred 
to  by  Josephus  as  the  first  station  in 
Syria  at  which  Titus  rested  when  on 
his  way  to  besiege  Jerusalem.  Khan 
Yodnes  has  been  supposed  to  occupy  the 
site  of  Jenysus ;  but  the  idea  has  pro- 
bably arisen  from  an  accidental  resem- 
blance of  name,  since  Jenysus,  being 
only  three  days*  journey  from  Mons 
Gasius,  would  seem  to  have  been  nearer 
Egypt.  Some  interpret  the  name  as 
meaning  ^'  the  resting-place  of  Jonas,*' . 
and  as  fixing  the  place  where  the 
prophet  was  thrown  up  by  the  whale, 
^ut  the  usual  Arabic  tradition  places 
that  occurrence  between  Sidon  and 
Beyroot,  and  the  prophet  would  be 
styled  Nebbee  Yodnes. 

Gaza,  now  called  Ghuzzeh,  is  a 
town  of  some  10,000  inhabitants, 
situated  on  a  low  flat  hill  about  3 
miles  from  the  sea.  It  was  formerly, 
as  its  Hebrew  and  Arabic  names  imply, 
a  *'  strongly  fortified  place,"  but  it  is 
now  quite  open.  It  is  a  very  old  city, 
and  played  a  great  part  in  Biblical 
history.  Its  position,  as  the  last  town 
in  the  S.W.  of  Palestine  and  on  the 
frontier  of  Egypt,  made  it  an  important 
military  position ;  but  since  the  con- 
quest of  Egypt  and  Syria  by  the 
Moslems  it  has  had  no  history.  For 
a  full  description  of  Gaza,  see  Rand- 
hook  of  Syria.  There  is  a  telegraph 
station  at  Gaza,  and  some  English 
clerks. 
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ROUTE  14. 

'  'OAIBO  TO  HOUNT  SINAI. 

a.  Preliminary  Hints.  6.  Cairo  to 
Suez.  c.  Iimabitants  of  the  Penin- 
snla  of  Sinai,  d.  Geography  and 
natural  features,  e.  Natural  His- 
tory, and  Climate.  /.  Kuins.  g, 
Boute  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt 
to  Mt.  Sinai,  h.  Boute  from  Ain 
Moosa  to  Jebel  Moosa  (Mt.  Sinai) 
and  the  Convent  of  St.  Catharine ; 
(a)  vid  W^y  Mukatteb  and  Feirdn ; 
(jS),  via  Sar^bit  el  Khadim.  t.  De- 
scription of  Convent,  h.  Ascent  of 
Jebel  Moosa  and  BAa  Sufsifeh. 
I.  Ascent  of  Jebel  Katareena.  m. 
Other  excursions,  n.  Continuation 
of  the  journey  by  the  Long  Desert, 
vid  Akabah  and  Petra,  or  vid  Nahkl, 
to  Palestine. 

a.  Preliminary  Hints. — From  Cairo 
to  Mount  Sinai  is  one  of  the  stages  in 
what  is  called  the  "Long  Desert" 
route  from  Egypt  to  Syria ;  but  as  many 
travellers  pay  a  visit  to  Mt..  Sinai,  and 
then  return  to  Egypt  without  going 
farther,  it  will  be,  perhaps,  more 
convenient  to  describe  it  separately. 
The  best  months  for  desert  travelling 
are  February,  March,  and  April. 
Earlier  than  February  the  nights  are 
very  cold,  and  snow  is  not  uncommon 
in  tiie  Sinai  hUls.  I^ter  than  April 
the  days  are  very  hot. 

The  preparations  for  this  journey 
are  usually  made  at  Cairo,  as  most  of 
the  sheykhs  of  the  Towarah  Arabs, 
who  act  as  guides,  and  from  whom 
camels  are  hired,  are  to  be  found 
in  the  early  spring  at  the  Egyptian 
capital  waiting  for  a  job,  and  the 
dragomen  like  to  employ  men  they 
know,  and  have  the  terms  of  the  con- 
tract settled,  including  the  camels, 
at  Cairo.  But  unless  uie  traveller  is 
anxious  to  spend  a  few  days  in  cross- 
ing the  desert  from  Cairo  to  Suez,  in- 
stead of  going  to  the  latter  place  by  rail- 


way in  one  day,  and  if  he  does  not  mind 
giving  himself  a  little  extra  trouble, 
he  will  save  a  good  deal  of  expense  by 
telegraphing  or  writing  to  the  manager 
of  the  Suez  Hotel  a  few  days  before 
he  intends  leaving  Cairo,  and  request- 
ing him  to  have  some  camels  and 
guides  ready  by  a  certain  date.  If 
tiiere  should  be  none  at  Suez,  three  or 
four  days  will  suffice  to  bring  in  any 
number  from  the  desert.  The  contract 
with  the  dragoman  can  then  be  made  at 
Cairo  to  include  everything  but  camels, 
which  the  traveller  will  make  his  own 
bargain  for  at  Suez,  and  tents,  stores, 
&c.,  can  be  sent  to  Suez  b^  rail.  Per- 
haps the  best  plan  of  all  is  to  engage 
the  sheykh  at  Cairo,  with  the  tmder- 
standing  that  his  camels  will  only  be 
paid  for  from  Suez :  only  by  no  means 
be  persuaded  to  go  to  Tor  on  the  Bed 
Sea  by  water  from  Suez,  as  when  once 
there,  the  Arabs  will  ask  what  they 
like.  It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any 
fixed  sum  for  the  hire  of  camels,  but  it 
may  be  assumed  roughly  that  while 
from  6  to  8  shillings  a  day  will  be 
asked  at  Cairo,  they  may  be  obtained 
for  from  3  to  4  shillings  at  Suez.  If  the 
traveller  puts  himself  entirely  into  the 
hands  of  a  dragoman,  and  engages  to 
pay  him  so  much  a  day  for  evervthing, 
of  course  he  need  not  trouble  himself 
about  the  camel-hire. 

The  charges  of  dragomen  vary  so 
from  year  to  year,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
estimate  the  expense  of  ihis  journey, 
but  a  party  of  4  persons  ought  not  to 
pay  more  than  30  shillings  a  day  each 
for  everything  except  wine;  this  pro- 
portion being  lessened  or  increased 
according  to  the  size  of  the  party. 
Formerly  people  were  content  to 
travel  without  beds  and  a  hundred 
other  little  luxuries  which  are  now 
considered  indispensable;  and  in- 
deed it  would  be  difficult  now  to  find 
a  good  dragoman  who  would  con- 
sent to  undertake  the  job,  unless  it 
was  to  be  carried  out  in  the  way  he 
considera  necessary,  and  for  which  he 
charges  accordingly.  It  should  be 
distinctly  understood,  when  the  con- 
tract is  made  with  the  dragoman  to 
supply  everything,  that  the  traveller  is 
never  to  be  troubled  by  the  Arabs 
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with  any  sort  of  application  for  money 
or  anything  else;  the  dragoman  is 
responsible  for  everything:  bnt  at  the 
end  of  the  journey,  if  satisfaction  has 
been  given,  a  small  backsheesh  may  be 
distributed.  The  contract  with  the 
dragoman  should  be  properly  signed 
at  the  Consulate,  where,  if  it  is  wished, 
a  form  of  agreement  can  be  obtained, 
in  which  alterations  can  be  made  to 
suit  any  particular  requirements.  If 
the  traveller  hires  the  camels  himself, 
he  will  have  to  make  a  separate  con- 
tract with  the  sheykh  who  supplies 
them,  either  at  Cairo  or  Suez.  The 
journey  to  Sinai  and  back  from  Suez 
will  take  from  a  fortnight  to  8  weeks, 
according  to  the  time  spent  on  the 
road  and  at  the  convent. 

The  following  hints  for  the  journey 
may  be  useful,  even  to  those  who  in- 
trust everything  to  a  dragoman,  as 
they  will  find  it  advisable  every  now 
and  then  to  superintend  his  prepara- 
tions. A  party  of  4  should  have  2  large 
tents,  one  for  feeding  and  sitting  in, 
and  one  for  sleeping  in,  and  one  smaller 
one   for   the   kitchen   and   servants. 
When  the  party  coni^ts  of  only  2,  or 
even  3,  one  tent  for  day  and  night 
might  be  sufScient.    Beds  (iron  £at 
fold  up),  tables,  chairs,  and  all   the 
inside  appurtenances  of  a  tent  should 
be  examined,  and  seen  to  be  strong  and 
sound.    The  tents  should  be  provided 
with  extra  ropes,  as  well  as  a  double 
supply  of  pegs  and  mallets.    All  water 
for  drinking    should    be  carried  in 
barrels  kept  strictly  locked,  and  the 
Arabs   never  allowed  to  draw  from 
them.  In  addition  to  this,  each  person 
should  have  a  small  water-skin,  called 
a  zemzemeeyahy  to  hang  at  his  saddle ; 
these,  if  new,  should  be  filled  and 
emptied  several  times,  to  get  rid  of  the 
disagreeable  taste  they  give  to  tlie 
water.     Water  for  washing  may  be 
carried  in  a  goat-skin  called  girbeh; 
but   the    following    description    will 
show  the  traveller  who  does  not  care 
about  roughing  it  too  much,  that  he 
had  better  not  be  dependent  on  the 
girhehy  and  the  water  that  Is  generally 
to  be  met  with  in  the  Peninsula.   '*  To 
the  traveller  in  these  thirsty  limestone 
'eserts,  his  dependence  upon  brackish 


and  unpalatable  water  for  his  only 
supply  is  one  of  his  greatest  hardships. 
To  be  constantly  imbibing  a  fairly 
powerful  solution  of  Epsom  salts  is  an 
amusement  one  soon  grows  tired  of. 
We  used  to  try  all  sorts  of  plans  to  dis- 
guise  the  flavour, — lime-juice,  brandy, 
strong  tea,  or  Arab  coffee  as  thick  as 
cream ;  but  neither  these,  nor  boiling, 
nor  filtering,  nor  anything  we  could  do, 
were  really  of  much  avail.  Then  again, 
the  system  of  ccurying  it  in  girh^,  or 
prepared  goat-skins,  uiough  externally 
convenient  in  some  respects,  does  not 
improve  its  flavour  or  the  relish  wiUi 
which  you  drink  it.  The  appearance 
of  a  filled  girbeh  is  very  mudi  tliat  of 
a  small  black  pig  which  has  met  witii 
a  watery  grave ;  so  that,  what  with 
the  naturally  villanous  taste  of  the 
water,  its  strong  purgative  properties, 
the  little  extra  goatish  flavour  im- 
parted to  it  by  the  girbeh,  and  the 
notion  of  the  drowned  pig,  you  have 
to  become  pretty  well  hardened  before 
you  can  be  said  to  enjoy  it." — CwpU 
H,  8.  Palmer. 

With  regard  to  provisions,  travellers 
will  provide  themselves  according  to 
their  wants  and  tastes;  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  absolutely  nothing 
can  be  bought  after  leaving  Suez,  ex- 
cept sheep,  which  may  sometimes  be 
had  from  the  Bedaween  near  Sinai. 
In   addition,   therefore,   to  any  pre- 
served  meats    and   other  things,   it 
is  necessary  to  take  a  stock  of  live 
fowls,  turkeys,  and  pigeons  for   the 
whole  journey.    Fresh  bread  may  be 
baked  at  Sinai.     Good  tea  will  be 
foimd  a  very  grateful  and  refireshing 
drink  after  a  hot  day's  ride.    One  of 
the  best  pick-me-ups  after  a  hot  and 
wear3ring  day's  ride  is  a  tumbler  of 
tea  a  2a  Russe,  with  a  slice  of  lemon, 
some  sugar,  and  a  spoonful  of  brandy. 
Milk  can  only  be  procured  regularly 
if  there  happens  to  be  among   the 
camels    one   with   a  newly   dropped 
young  one :  it  is  better,  therefore,  to 
take  some  preserved  milk, — ^Aylesbury, 
Lion  Brand,  is  the  best.    A  supply  of 
oranges  is  a  pleasant  luxury,  and  will 
be  much  appreciated  at  the  mid-day 
meal.    Water  should  never  be  drunk 
alone,  but  always  mixed  with  a  little 
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brandy :  indeed,  on  the  score  both  of 
health  and  convenience  of  carriage, 
weak  brandy-and-water  is  the  best 
beverage  on  a  desert  journey;  but  it 
is  one,  no  doubt,  which  many  people 
do  not  like,  and  they  will  prefer  to  take 
claret, — ^though,  as  3  bottles  of  claret 
will  hardly  go  as  far  as  one  of  brandy, 
an  extra  camel  will  be  required  for  its 
transport.  An  extra  supply  of  coflEee 
and  Sodree  tobacco,  to  give  to  the 
Arabs  occasionally,  will  be  found 
usefiiL 

There  ought  to  be  but  little  need 
of  medicine  in  the  pure  air  of  the 
desert ;  but  if  the  traveller  is  provided, 
as  he  probably  is,  with  a  small  medi- 
cine chest,  he  had  better  take  it  with 
him.  A  little  rose  -  water  is  often 
pleasant  to  the  eyes  after  a  hot  day's 
march  in  the  sun ;  and  eau-de-luce  or, 
still  better,  ammonia,  is  a  good  thing 
for  bites  and  stings. 

A  flannel  shirt  and  a  suit  of  tweed  of 
moderate  texture,  not  too  thin,  forms 
the  best  clothing.  It  is  a  great  mis- 
take to  wear  very  thin  clothing,  as  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun  are  felt  through 
it  in  the  daytime,  and  the  evenings 
are  often  quite  cold.  A  rug  and  great 
coat  should  be  taken:  an  extra  covering 
is  often  required  at  night,  and  they 
are  useful  in  adding  to  the  comfort  of 
the  seat  on  the  camel.  The  head 
must  be  well  protected  from  the  sun  : 
a  pith  helmet,  or  a  white  or  grey  felt 
hat  well  wrapped  round  with  a  pug- 
gery  are  perhaps  the  best  coverings  ; 
but  especi^  care  should  be  taken  that 
the  nape  of  the  neck  is  well  protected. 
It  is  a  good  thing  to  cut  the  hair  pretty 
short,  and  always  wear  underneath 
the  helmet  or  hat  one  of  the  white 
cotton  caps  (tagheeyeh)  worn  by  the 
natives  under  the  tarboosh.  A  tar- 
boosh itself  will  be  found  useful  for 
wear  in  the  tent  at  night.  Those  who 
intend  to  do  much  walking  and  climb- 
ing among  the  Sinaitic  hills  must 
have  at  least  one,  if  not  two,  pair  of 
verv  stout  strong  boots,  as  the  granite 
rocKS  destroy  leather  in  an  incredibly 
short  space  of  time.  A  loose  white 
bumoose,  or  abbayeh,  to  wear  whQe 
oamel-riding,  is  a  great  protection  from 
both  heat  and  dust.    Though  it  will 


seldom  be  wanted  in  the  desert,  it  is 
well  to  take  a  macintosh  sheet,  or 
American  oilcloth,  for  damp  groimd. 
The  ordinary  Arab  saddlcrbags  wiU ' 
be  found  very  useful  for  carrying 
things  in  daily  use.  The  best  port- 
manteau is  a  tin  travelling  bath  of 
moderate  size,  with  an  inside  that 
takes  out,  and  a  wicker  covering :  and 
this  arrangement  allows  the  luxury  of  a 
bath,  when  water  is  to  be  had,  without 
carrying  extra  luggage.  All  india- 
rubber  baths  have  the  disadvantage 
of  not  being  able  to  be  repaired  any- 
where if  they  get  out  of  order. 

Much  of  the  comfort  in  a  desert 
journey  depends  on  having  a  good 
camel  and  a  comfortable  seat.  The 
camel  should  be  chosen  and  tried 
beforehand ;  and  the  quieter  he  is,  and 
the  easier  his  paces,  the  better.  A 
trotting  dromedary  {heggeen)  nobody 
requires  who  is  going  to  keep  pace 
with  tents  and  baggage,  but  an  animal 
less  rough  in  its  walk  than  the  ordi- 
nary baggage-camel  is  a  desideratum. 
Much  careful  preparation  should  be 
given  to  the  seat.  Some  will  prefer  a 
regidar  dromedary-saddle,  with  the 
addition  of  stirrups  to  rest  the  legs. 
The  more  ordinary  method  is,  first  to 
sling  the  saddle-bags  across  the  com- 
mon camel  pack-saddle,  and  then  to 
pile  on  the  top  as  many  wraps  ^nd 
rugs  as  you  may  have,  so  as  to  form 
as  soft  and  wide  a  seat  as  possible, 
taking  care  to  strap  them  firmly  down 
in  order  to  prevent  their  slipping. 
You  may  then  sit  in  any  position  you 
please, — sideways,  or  astride,  or  lady- 
fashion.  Stirrups  may  be  hung  on 
either  from  the  peak  in  the  fronf;  of 
the  saddle,  or  from  the  side,  to  give 
a  rest  to  the  foot  The  following  pilan 
is  recommended  by  one  who  has  had 
some  experience  in  camel  riding: — 
^'  Place  a  light  box  or  package  on 
either  side  of  the  pack-saddle,  si^fii- 
ciently  closely  corded  to  form  t>ne 
wide  horizontal  surface.  On  this  lei^  a 
carpet,  mattress,  blanket,  and  wraps, 
thus  forming  a  delicious  couch  or  s<&at, 
and  giving  the  option  of  lying  down, 
or  sitting  either  side-saddle  or  cross- 
legged.  Sheets,  pillow,  rug,  &c.,  niay 
be  rolled  up  and  strapped  to  the  bi^ck 
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of  the  saddle,  and  fonn  an  excellent 
support  to  the  back  or  elbow."  The 
object  of  the  light  box  or  package  is 
to  a  certain  extent  answered  by  a  pair 
of  well  stuffed  saddle-bags.  A  proper 
supply  of  rope  nets  (shebhekeh)  for 
packing  the  baggage  on  the  camels  is 
essential ;  otherwise  the  loads  are  con- 
tinually coming  to  pieces  and  falling : 
moreover  the  nets  act  as  a  protection 
against  projecting  pieces  of  rock  in  a 
narrow  defile. 

Two  more  observations  personal  to 
the  traveller  in  the  desert  may  be 
added.  If  strong  and  able,  he  should 
walk  as  much  as  possible.  The  Arabian 
desert  has  not,  like  the  African,  a 
surface  of  deep  sand;  but  offers  to 
the  pedestrian,  as  a  rule,  a  crisp, 
gravelly  foothold,  very  pleasant  to 
walk  on.  The  pace  of  the  camels 
— 2J  miles  an  hour— can  always  be 
exceeded  by  the  walker,  and  this 
affords  him  the  opportunity,  when 
there  is  no  fear  of  losing  the  way,  and 
the  road  is  everywhere  secure,  as  it  is 
between  Suez  and  Sinai,  of  examining 
the  country  a  little  more  in  detail 
than  is  possible  from  a  camel's  back. 
Another  great  relief  to  the  imcon- 
trollable  feeling  of  ennui  and  sense  of 
monotony,  which  comes  over  most  peo- 
ple during  a  long  day's  ride  on  a  camel's 
back  under  a  broiling  sun,  is  reading. 
The  scenery  may  be  impressive  and 
full  of  interest  of  all  kinds,  and  your 
companions  may  be  kindred  in  spirit 
and  pleasant  to  talk  to,  but  never- 
theless a  book  is  an  agreeable  change. 
Not  a  stiff  book  either,  treating  of  the 
place  and  its  history,  but  a  novel  or 
some  such  light  reading.  Stanley, 
Eobinson,  Miss  Martineau,  Lord 
Lindsay,  and  as  many  other  "local" 
books  as  can  be  found  room  for, 
should  of  course  be  taken  and  read 
daily,  and  no  one  needs  to  be  re- 
minded that  there  is  no  book  so  real 
in  its  descriptions,  and  so  local  in  its 
colouring,  os  the  Bible,*  but  a  stock 
of  light  literature  in  the  Tauchnitz 
edition,  which  can  be  thrown  away  as 
reod,  will  be  found  by  many  persons 
most  useful  in  helping  to  pass  away 
an  hour,  when  mind  and  body  are  too 
wfitried  for  any  exertion. 


h.  Cairo  to  Suez, — ^By  rail.  See 
Rte.  7. 

Should  the  traveller  wish  to  spend 
4  uninteresting  days  in  crossing  the 
desert  between  Cairo  and  Suez,  there 
are  several  roads  for  him  to  follow. 

1.  The  Derh  «Z  Maaaee,  from  Cairo, 
passes  by  Heliopolis  and  the  Birket 
el  Hag;  10  m.  beyond  which  last 
the  road  to  Syria  branches  off  to 
the  1.,  after  passing  the  high  sand- 
hills of  Undtham. 

2.  Derh  el  Sag,  "Road  of  the  Pil- 
grims," is  the  same  as  the  last,  until 
after  it  passes  the  Birket  el  Hag, 
when  it  turns  to  the  rt.  by  a  stone 
ruin  called  es  Sibeel  (•*the  Foun- 
tain "),  and  the  other  continues  below 
the  Undtham  hills  to  the  1. 

3.  Derh  el  Hamra  (the  old  Lidian 
Mail  route)  passes  to  the  S.  of  the  red 
mountain,  and  joins  the  Derb  el  Hag 
about  27  m.  from  Cairo. 

4.  Derh  et  Ibiodrah  (like  the  3  last, 
from  Cairo)  joins  the  Hamra  about 
6  m.  from  the  Wady  Gendelee. 

5.  Derh  et  Tardbeen,  from  El  Bussa- 
teen,  a  village  3  m.  above  Old  Cairo, 
ascends  the  Moka^tam  range  by  the 
Bahr-bela-ma,  and  joins  the  Towdrah 
road  25  m.  from  Cairo,  and  the  same 
distance  from  El  Bussateen.  It  falls 
into  the  Derb  el  Hag  at  El  Muggreh, 
58f  m.  from  Cairo. 

No.  3  would  be  the  one  most  pro- 
bably chosen.  The  following  are  the 
distances : — 

Miles. 
Cairo  to  Kalaiat  Bai^      ..      ..       9 

Wady  Hflklazdnee        8 

Derb  el  Hag  joins  this  road  from 

theN 10 

Cross  Wady  Gendelee,  and  then 

WddyJaflfra    ..      ..      ..      ..     10 

Cm  esh  Sharame^t     3 

Kobbet  et  Takrooree 4 

f  lain  of  El  Muggreh        . .      . .     10 

ElMiiktala 10 

Fort  of  Agerood 6 

Beer  Suez  (wells)       8 

To  Suez       ..     .,' 4 

82 
Between  Kalaiat  Bai^n  and  W^y 
Halazdnee    is  much   petrified    wood. 
The  Wady  ^alazonee,  or  the  •*  Valley 
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of  Snails,"  is  so  called  from  their 
abounding  there,  as  indeed  through- 
out this  part  of  the  desert.  But  they 
are  not  found  to  the  S.  of  lat.  29°  20'. 

The  small  Acaoia-tree,  called  Dar 
el  Himra,  *^  the  red  abode,"  or  Om  esh 
Sharam^t,  '*  the  Mother  of  Bags,"  is 
the  spot  where  the  pilgrims  rest  on 
their  way  to  Ager<5od ;  and  near  this 
was  the  principal  station  (No.  4)  of  the 
passengers  by  the  overland  route.  It 
is,  however,  no  longer  called  "  Dar  el 
HdrntUy"  but  "Dar  el  Bayda*'  ''the 
White  Abode,"  Abbas  Pasha  having 
built  a  palace  there,  and  preferring  an 
epithet  of  better  omen. 

Kobbet  et  Takrdoree  is  a  tomb  built 
by  the  friends  of  an  African  stranger 
who  died  there,  and  a  little  beyond  it 
is  Beer  el  Batter,  a  "well"  only  in 
name. 

No  fresh  water  is  met  with  on  the 
Suez  road,  except  after  abundant  rains 
in  the  Wddy  Gtendelee,  i  a  mile  to  the 
1.  of  the  road,  and  also  in  the  Wady 
Jaffra,  into  which  the  Gendelee  runs 
not  far  from  where  the  road  crosses 
it.  Near  Beer  el  Batter,  the  limestone 
rocks  reappear,  and  the  petrified  wood 
ceases  with  ihe  sandstone. 

The  plain  of  El  Muggreh  is  the 
highest  part  of  the  road.  To  the  east- 
ward of  it  all  the  valleys  flow  towards 
the  sea,  and  to  the  westward  towards 
the  Nile ;  and  here  the  Derb  et  Tara- 
b^n  joins  the  "  road  of  the  pilgrims." 
About  8  m.  farther,  and  about  2  m. 
short  of  El  Miiktala,  is  the  course  of 
an  ancient  road,  the  stones  cleared  off 
and  ranged  on  either  side,  indications 
of  which  are  seen  long  before  to  the 
westward  in  the  heaps  of  stones  placed 
at  intervals  as  road-marks. 

The  ancients  probably  followed  the 
same  line  as  the  pilnims  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  by  the  Derb  el  Hag:  though 
another  road  seems  to  have  led  in  a 
southerly  direction  from  Heliopolis, 
and  either  to  have  fallen  into  it  to 
the  W.  of  the  Wddy  Halazdnee,  or 
to  have  gone  in  a  different  line 
through  the  desert  to  the  S. 

A  little  beyond  this  the  Maazee 
road  joins  the  Derb  el  Hag,  and  they 
continue  together  to  El  Miiktala  and  I 
Agerdod,  where,  as  already   shown,  | 


the  road  of  the  pilgrims  runs  off  to 
the  eastward,  and  the  otheilB  go  in  a 
southerly  direction  to  Suez. 

The  main  road  passes  by  the  defile 
of  El  Miiktala ;  most  of  the  roads  hav- 
ing been  once  more  united  into  one,  a 
short  distance  before  reaching  it.  The 
course  thus  far  from  Cairo  is  nearly  E.; 
it  then  tal^es  a  southerly  direction  to 
Suez ;  but  the  Derb  el  Hag  again  strikes 
off  to  the  eastward  from  .the  fort  of  Age- 
rood,  and  crosses  the  peninsula  of  Sinai. 
Agerood  is  a  Turkish  fort;  and  at 
Beer  Suez  is  a  well  of  brackish  water. 

For  Suez  to  Ain  Moosa,  with  descrip- 
tions of  the  two  places,  see  Rte.  7. 

At  the  "Wells  of  Moses"  the 
journey  into  the  Peninsula  may  be  said 
to  have  begun,  and  it  may  be  useful, 
before  proceeding  farther,  to  give  a 
short  account  of  its  inhabitants  and 
principal  features.  The  information 
on  these  and  all  other  points  con- 
nected with  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai  is 
taken  chiefly  from  the  'Account  of 
the  Ordnance  Survey  of  the  Peninsula 
of  Sinai.' 

c.  IrihahUants  of  fke  Peniruula  of 
Sinai, — ^The  collective  name  for  the 
Bedaween  inhabiting  the  Peninsula  of 
Sinai,  is  the  Towdrah  (sing.  Tooree),  or 
Arabs  of  Tor,  the  ancient  name  of  the 
Peninsula.  They  are  subdivided  into 
several  tribes,  of  which  the  principal  are 

1.  The  Sow^ha,  the  most  important, 
with  two  powerful  and  independent 
subdivisions — 

a.  The  Walad  Saeed. 

b,  TheKoraaheh. 

2.  The  Alei^t. 

3.  TheEmzeineh. 

4.  The  Walad  Sh^een. 

5.  The  Jibaleeyah.  These  last  are 
called  Seb&ya  ed  Dayr,  or  "  Serfs  of 
the  Convent,"  and  are  looked  down 
upon  by  the  other  tribes  as  not  of 
pure  Ariftb  descent 

The  Walad  Saeed  and  the  Al&3f6t 
are  the  recognised  ghufurahj  or 
"guards"  of  the  Convent  of  St. 
Catherine,  and  with  the  Jibaleeyah 
possess  the  right  of  conducting  pil- 
grims to  or  firam  Tor  or  Suez;  but 
camels  may  be  hired  from  any  of  the 
Towirah  tribes.    In  addition  to  the 
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Towarah  there  are,  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  Peninsula,  the  Terabeen, 
the  Tiy^^h,  and  the  Haiwftt. 

The  total  population  of  the  Towirah 
tribes  may  be  estimated  at  about  5000. 
They  are  a  peaoefol,  harmless  people, 
but  hardy,  and,  though  poor,  dig- 
nified. Their  camels  are  their  chief 
support,  and  the^  gain  a  scanty  liveli- 
hood by  oonductmg  the  traffic  between 
Buez,  Sinai,  and  Tor.  In  the  more 
fertile  districts,  such  as  the  Feirin, 
tobacco  is  grown,  and  the  fruit  of  the 
date-bearing  palm  is  an  important 
article  of  food.  Their  few  flocks  of 
sheep  and  goats  are  chiefly  useful  for 
the  wool  and  hair  they  supply :  it  is 
seldom  that  any  are  slaughtered. 
Another  article  of  commerce  is  the 
mm,  the  traditional  manna,  a  sweet 
gummy  substance  that  exudes  from 
Uie  iarfak,  or  tamarisk-tree.  It  con- 
tinues to  drop  about  two  months,  com- 
mencing in  the  autumn.  The  name  is 
similar  to  the  Hebrew  word  given  in 
the  Bible,  and  some  think  it  was 
given  to  the  food  in  consequence  of 
the  uncertainty  of  the  Israelites  about 
the  unknown  substance,  "they  wist 
not  what  it  was,"  min  signifying 
''what"  in  Hebrew  and  in  Arabic. 
The  dress  of  the  Tow^unh  consists  of 
a  nominally  white  shirt,  with  long 
open  sleeves,  fiustened  round  the  waist 
with  a  leathern  girdle,  and  over  this 
an  MMxyeh,  ot  long  cloak  of  camel's 
hair.  Instead  of  the  typical  head- 
dress of  the  Bedaween — the  hefeeycih^ 
a  gaily  striped  handkerchief,  fastened 
¥dth  a  fillet  of  camel's  hair — they  wear 
fez  and  turban.  The  women  are  gene- 
rally closely  veiled,  and  wrapped  in  a 
loose  blue  frock,  with  a  blue  mantle 
over  it.  Though  they  seldom  perform 
the  orthodox  and  ostentatious  Moham- 
medan prayer  ceremonial,  they  fre- 
quentiy  during  the  day,  without  any 
outwunl  sign  of  worship,  recite  some 
petition. 

It  would  require  too  much  space  to 
describe  the  peculiar  manners  and  cus- 
toms common  among  these  or  among 
other  desert  tribes ;  but  some  of  their 
traditions,  connected  with  the  Israel- 
ites and  Moses,  are  worth  a  short 
mention.   Their  legend  of  the  passage 


of  the  Bed  Sea  agrees  substantially 
with  the  story  of  the  Bible,  but  the 
locale  is  placed  at  Hammim  Pharooii, 
some  way  down  the  Gulf  of  Suez, 
where  the  sulphurous  hot-baths  are 
supposed  to  have  been  caused  by  Pha- 
raoh's struggling  to  extricate  himself 
&om  the  waves.  The  memory  of 
Moses  is  preserved  in  the  namies  of 
several  places,  such  as  '*  the  Wells  of 
Moses,"  at  Suez  and  at  Gebel  Moosa ; 
''the  Seat  of  Moses,"  at  TTftmniitm 
Pharoon,  where  he  watched  the  drown- 
ing of  the  Egyptians,  at  El  Wateeyah, 
in  the  Wady  ed  Dayr,  and  on  Jebel 
Moosa,  where  there  is  the  impression 
of  a  human  head  and  back,  said  to 
have  been  made  by  Moses,  when  he 
shrunk  back  as  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
passed  by.  Other  mementoes  also 
exist  in  the  rocks  said  to  have  been 
struck  by  him,  as  at  Wady  Berrah, 
near  the  Convent,  where  there  is  a 
divided  rock  called  Hajar  d  Laghwehy 
'*the  Speaking  Stone,"  said  to  have 
been  severed  by  Moses;  at  the  Wady 
el  Lejah  is  another  called  Hajar  el 
Magdreen,  "the  Rock  of  the  United 
Ones:"  and  in  the  Wady  Feir^  is 
a  rock  called  Hesy  el  Khattdteeny  said 
by  the  Bedaween  to  be  the  identical 
one  from  which  water  issued  when 
struck  by  Moses.  Other  memories  of 
the  Israelites  linger  in  the  names 
Shdeib  (Jethro),  Imr^  (Amram), 
Moneijah  (The  Conference).  The 
various  primitive  tombs  and  dwellings, 
and  every  ruin  of  which  the  purpose 
is  unknown  to  the  Bedaween,  are 
called  by  them  nawdmeee^  "  mosquito 
houses,"  because,  they  say,  that  when 
the  Israelites  "rebelled  against  God 
and  against  Moses,"  the  Lord  sent  a 
plague  of  mosquitoes  to  torment  ^em, 
and  these  edifices  were  erected  as  a 
refuge  from  the  tiny  persecutors. 

d.  Creography  and  Natural  Featurei, 
— ^The  Peninsula  of  Sinai  is  in  shape 
a  triangle,  of  which  the  base,  a  line 
drawn  from  Suez  to  Akabah,  is  150  m. 
long,  the  western  side  186  m.,  and  the 
eastern  133  m.,  the  point  at  which 
the  two  sides  meet  being  Bis  Moham- 
med. The  area  contained  within 
these  limits  is  about  11,500  square 
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miles.  Within  this  triangle,  having 
tiie  same  base-line,  and  witii  its  vertex 
also  towards  the  sonth,  is  a  crescent 
formed  by  the  southern  portion  of  the 
great  table-land  known  as  the  Badiet- 
et-Tib,  or  Wilderness  of  the  Wan- 
derings. It  is  separated  from  the  rest 
of  the  P^iinsnla  by  a  steep  and  lofty 
limestone  xiclge,  forming  a  curved 
frontier,  of  which  the  hi^iest  point  is 
Jebel  Emreikeh,  situated  about  mid- 
way between  the  two  arms  of  the  Bed 
Sea.  There  are  thus  two  distinct 
tracts  of  country,  the  comparatively 
level  desert  of  the  Tih  on  the  north, 
and  the  rugged  mountains  of  Tor  on 
the  south.  The  latter  may  be  con- 
sidered as  more  emphatically  the 
Peninsula  of  Sinai ;  by  the  Arabs  it 
is  known  under  the  names  Tor  Sinai, 
Jebel  Tor  Sinai,  and  Jebel  et  Tor. 
The  watershed  of  this  mountainous 
region  runs  north  and  south,  the  val- 
leys trending  westward  into  the  Gulf 
of  Suez,  and  eastward  into  the  Gulf  of 
Akabah.  '  The  central  point  in  the 
svstem  is  Jebel  Elatareena,  8,550  ft., 
the  highest  mountain  in  the  Peninsula. 
There  are  three  chief  geological  sub- 
divisions. 1.  The  sandstone  district 
This  occupies  a  comparatively  small 
portion  of  the  Peninsula.  The  main 
part  of  it  is  in  the  north,  and  runs 
conterminous  with  the  line  of  the  Tih 
escarpment.  In  it  are  the  only  plains 
of  deep  heavy  sand  met  with  m  the 
Peninsula.  One  of  these,  the  Debbet 
er  Bamleh,  covers  a  space  of  about  130 
squaie  miles,  or  one-eighth  of  the 
wnole  sandstone  area.  There  are 
smaller  tracts  to  the  east  The  chief 
features  of  this  district  are  sandstond 
peaks,  table-topped  ranges  and  pla- 
teaux intersected  by  valleys,  and  un- 
dulating plains.  It  is  the.  richest  in 
objects  of  archsaological  interest  In 
it  are  found  in  great  numbers  the 
iiBunous  **  Sinaitio  rock-inscriptions," 
the  sandstone  rocks  of  Wady  Mu- 
katteb  being  covered  with  these 
graffiU,  At  Maghirah  and  at  Saribit- 
el-Rh^dim  are  the  old  Egyptian  tur- 
quoise and  copper  mines,  with  hiero- 
flyphic  tablets  of  great  ase.  2.  The 
lutonic  and  Metamorphio  Books. 
These  compose  the  laigest  and  most 


striking  district  of  the  Peninsula,  and 
indeed  give  its  distinctive  character  to 
the  whole  region.  They  extend  in  a 
triangfular  mass  of  mountams  from  the 
margin  of  the  sandstone  belt  to  the  apex 
of  the  Peninsula  at  lUs  Mohammed, 
and  include  the  well-known  peaks  of 
Jebel  Serbal,  Jebel  Moosa,  and  Jebel 
Eatareena.  The  rocks  are  composed 
chiefly  of  granites  and  syenites,  and 
varietieB  of  gneiss  and  mica-schist. 
The  whole  region  is  a  chaos  of  moun- 
tains, a  bewildering  network  of  rocky 
valleys  and  glens,  with  but  a  few  open 
spaces.  The  granite  district  is  the 
grandest  and  the  most  striking,  contain- 
ing, as  it  does,  the  massive  single  pile  of 
Serb4l,  and  the  magnificent  lofty  ridge, 
in  the  heart  of  which  are  Jebel  Moosa 
and  the  monastery  of  St.  Catharine, 
and  the  towering  peak  of  Jebel  Eata- 
reena. 3.  The  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary 
Bocks.  This  district  is  comprised  in 
the  long  narrow  strip  which  sJdrts  the 
sea-boaSd  from  Suez  to  Blus  Moham- 
med. It  is  less  mountainous  than 
either  the  sandstone  or  granitic  region, 
and  the  scenery  is  without  interest 
The  beach  which  lines  the  sea-margin 
on  the  W.,  often  spreads  out  into 
large  plains,  of  which  the  chief  is  El 
G^Ah,  but  on  the  E.  the  granite  hills 
descend  almost  to  the  shore-line. 

The  general  aspect  of  the  country  is 
one  of  utter  barrenness  and  desolation, 
but  there  are  a  few  green  spots  in  the 
upland  basins,  and  in  some  of  the  nar- 
row passes  and  rocky  ^lens.  The 
chief  oasis  is  at  Wddy  Feirtbi ;  and  in 
the  spring-time  many  of  the  valleys 
have  streams  running  down  them, 
whose  stores  are  replenished  by  occa- 
sional showers  and  heavy  dews.  These 
valleys,  or  *'  w^es,"  form  the  high- 
ways of  the  Peninsula,  and  the  licmies 
of  the  Bedaween.  W6dy^  the  par- 
ticipial agent  of  the  verb  wadee  to 
*•  send  out,'*  "  go  out,"  and  hence  "  to 
flow,"  may  be  taken  as  implying  a  rent 
or  depression,  down  which  water  flows. 
Dean  Stanley  has  described  it  as  ^*  a 
hollow,  a  valley,  a  depression — ^more 
or  less  deep,  or  wide,  or  long— worn 
or  washed  by  the  mountain  torrents  or 
winter  rains  for  a  few  months  or  weeks 
in    the   year."      Perhaps    the   best 
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English  words  to  express  it  are  *'  val- 
ley" or  "watercourse."  As  a  rule 
these  widies  are  dry,  or  have  water 
only  on  rare  oocasions,  but  it  is  easy 
to  account  for  the  traces  they  present 
of  the  passage  of  large  Yolumes  of 
water,  by  the  sudden  storms  which,  at 
rare  intervals,  break  over  some  part 
of  the  Peninsula.  The  prodigious 
quantity  of  rain  discharged  during 
one  of  these  storms  produces  a  flood 
which  tears  along  the  widies  like  a 
raging  torrent  One  of  these  floods,  or 
"  sells "  as  they  are  called,  was  wit- 
nessed by  the  Bev.  F.  W.  Holland  in 
1867,  when  the  WAdy  Feiran,  a  valley 
300  yards  broads  was  for  hours  the  bed 
of  a  resistless  torrent  from  eight  to  ten 
feet  deep. 

e.  Natural  History  and  Climate. — 
Notwithstanding  the  desert  soil,  there 
are  few  parts  of  the  Peninsula  which 
do  not  show  some  signs  of  vegetation. 
The  valleys  and  the  plains  are  sparsely 
clothed  with  many  varieties  of  almost 
sapless  herbs  and  shrubs,  some  of 
which  mana^  to  exist  even  on  the 
rugged  hill-sides.  In  addition  to  these 
there  are  some  trees  and  large  shrubs, 
such  as  the  farfah^  or  tamarisk,  already 
referred  to  as  yielding  the  "  manna," 
the  relem^  or  broom,  the  "juniper  tree  *' 
of  the  Bible,  and  the  seyalj  or  acacia, 
the  "shittah  tree"  of  the  Bible. 
There  are  many  signs  of  the  vege- 
tation having  been  formerly  increased 
by  cultivation,  and  the  gardens  of  the 
Monastery  of  St  Catharine,  and  in 
the  valleys  round  Jebel  Moosa  are 
still  kept  up  and  tended  by  the  monks 
with  considerable  care.  These  gar- 
dens, oases,  and  dry  herbage  have, 
however,  but  little  effect  on  the  gene- 
ral scenery  of  the  country,  and  miti- 
gate in  no  appreciable  degree  its  arid 
and  desolate  character.  The  beauty 
of  the  landscape  is  derived  from  the 
effects  of  light  and  air,  and  the  colours 
and  outline  of  the  rocks. 

Animal  life  exists  to  no  very  great 
extent  in  the  Peninsula.  Among  the 
mammals  may  be  mentioned  the  spotted 
hyena  {dhaha^),  whose  tracks  are  often 
seen  in  the  w6dies ;  the  ibex  Q>edan\ 
the  *'  wild  goat "  of  the  Bible,  to  be 


found  among  the  higher  mountains, 
but  very  shy  and  wild;  the  dorcas 
gazelle  (ghaxdla)  frequents  the  plains 
between  the  mountains  and  the  sea  on 
the  east,  and  is  very  difficult  of  ap- 
proach; the  Sinaitic  hare  (am^),  in 
the  upland  plains ;  the  conev  {waimr, 
jutah),  in  the  mountains;  the  jackal 
(ta*dleb);  the  female  fox  (ahoo  el 
hosein);  the  porcupine  mouse,  and 
others;  the  leopard  (nimr)  is  seen 
occasionally  in  the  mountains.  The 
onlv  birds  mat  the  sportsman  will  And, 
and  those  but  very  seldom,  are  the 
Greek  partridge  (shinndr)^  in  the  higher 
mountains ;  Hay's  partridge  (hajjah), 
more  numerous  and  more  generally 
distributed  than  the  Greek,  it  seldom 
takes  flight,  but  runs  at  a  great  pace, 
and  is  difficult  to  get  near ;  the  sand- 
grouse  (igattdh)t  common  in  the  Tih 
desert,  but  not  easy  to  shoot;  and  the 
quail  (summdn),  very  rare.  A  few 
duck  and  teal,  and  other  waterfowl, 
may  sometimes  be  seen  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Bed  Sea.  The  oilier 
birds  are  chiefly  chats,  flndies,  and 
warblers. 

The  climate  of  the  Peninsula,  espe- 
cially of  the  mountain  parts,  is  very 
healthy. .  The  old  hermits,  to  whom 
tradition  assigns  an  almost  fabulous 
longevity,  believed  that  man  needed 
in  the  desert  *^  hardly  to  eat,  drink,  or 
sleep,  for  the  act  of  breathing  will  give 
life  enough."  One  of  its  most  remark- 
able features  is  its  intense  dryness, 
observations  with  wet-  and  dry-bulb 
thermometers  showing  a  difference  of 
20°,  and  even  30°.  In  winter  it  is  very 
cold  in  the  mountains,  and  snow  often 
Mis,  though  it  is  never  seen  lower 
than  4000  feet  The  heat  in  summer 
is  proportionately  intense,  especially 
in  the  limestone  districts;  and  the 
khamseen  winds,  which  occur  gene- 
rally in  the  spring,  render  the  usually 
clear  atmospnere  stifling  and  oppres- 
sive. There  is  a  great  difference 
between  the  temperature  of  the  day 
and  the  night,  especially  in  winter, 
the  thermometer  sometimes  falling 
below  freezing-point  at  night,  to  go  up 
as  high  as  70°  in  the  shade  during  the 
day.  This  chan^  is  not  so  great  in 
the  plains.    The  prevailing  winds  are 
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from  the  north  and  east.  As  a  rule, 
the  air  is  very  still,  with  only  a  gentle 
cooling  breeze,  but  now  and  then 
heavy  gales  suddenly  spring  up.  The 
rain&U  is  very  slight,  unless  there 
occurs  one  of  those  storms  already 
alluded  to.  Slight  shocks  of  earth- 
quake are  said  to  be  occasionally  felt. 
Heavy  dews  are  common  in  the  winter. 

/.  Ruins. — The  archsBOlogy  of  the 
Sinaitic  Peninsula  is  of  considerable 
interest.  The  ruins  may  be  divided 
into  four  classes.  1.  Primitive  re- 
mains, such  as  stone  circles,  tombs, 
store-houses,  the  nawdmees  or  mosquito 
houses  before  referred  to,  archaic 
sculpturings,  Ac,  which  may  be  re- 
ferred to  the  early  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  perhaps  the  "  Amalekites  "  of 
the  Bible.  2.  Egyptian  remains,  such 
as  those  of  MagMrah  and  Sarabit  el 
Kh^dim.  3.  Monastic  ruins,  con- 
sisting of  buildings  erected  by  monks 
and  hermits  from  tlie  4th  to  the  7th 
centuries  a.d.  And  4.  Post-monastic, 
consisting  of  the  few  ruins  which  have 
a  Mohammedan  origin.  Such  ancient 
remains  as  occur  on  the  routes  to  Sinai 
will  be  noticed  in  their  place. 

g.  RotUe  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt 
to  Mount  Sinai. — But  one  more  subject 
requires  perhaps  to  be  referred  to  be- 
fore starting  on  the  journey,  and  that 
is,  the  route  followed  by  the  Israelites. 
Many  theories  exist  on  this  subject. 
It  will  be  well  to  give  a  short  outline 
of  the  principal  of  them.  The  starting 
point  in  Egypt  is  called  in  the  Bible  Ra- 
meses  (Ex.  xii.  37  ;  Num.  xxxiii.  3, 5). 
Various  identifications  have  been  pro- 
posed for  this  town,  the  chief  of  which 
are — (a),  Babylon,  now  Old  Cairo; 
(6),  Heliopolis,  now  Matareeah ;  (c), 
Heroopolis,  the  site  of  which  is  per- 
haps at  a  place  called  Aboo  Khasheb  in 
the  Wady  Toomil§>t,  where  a  monu- 
ment of  the  time  of  Bameses  II.  still 
exists ;  and,  lastly  (d),  Tanis,  or  Zoan, 
now  S&n.  Identification  (a)  supposes 
the  route  after  leaving  Bameses  to 
have  been  down  the  Wady-et-Tih, 
through  the  Desert,  to  the  Ked  Sea, 
which  was  then  crossed  &om  the  foot 
of  B^s  Attdkah  below  Suez  to  Ain 
Moosa,  a  distance  of  more  than  5  miles. 


A  Bedawee  tradition  supports  this  so 
far  as  the  scene  of  the  passage  is  con- 
cerned. (5)  supposes  the  route  to  have 
led  down  to  near  the  present  head  of 
the  Bed  Sea,  and  the  passage  to  have 
taken  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Suez,  (c)  places  Bameses  much  far- 
ther north-east,  and  supposes  the  route 
to  have  lain  first  to  some  point  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  modem  Bitter 
Lakes,  or  of  Lake  Timsah,  which  there 
formed  the  head  of  the  Bed  Sea,  and 
thence  southward  to  a  point  near  Sha- 
loof  on  the  Suez  Canal,  where  the  Bed 
Sea  must  have  been  comparatively 
shallow  and  suiSciently  narrow  to  ad- 
mit of  the  whole  host  crossing  over  in 
one  night  (Ex.  xiv.).  Identification  (d) 
is  the  latest  and  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant, inasmuch  as  it  is  based  on 
indications  furnished  by  papyri  and 
by  inscriptions  on  existing  old  Egyp- 
tian monuments.  Its  proposer  is  Uerr 
Brugsch,  the  well  known  Egyptolo- 
gist. The  hieroglyphic  text  on  two 
statues  found  at  Sd.n,  the  ancient  Tanis, 
furnish  the  information  that  Bameses 
II.  gave  his  name  to  the  town  of  Tanis, 
called  Zd,n  in  old  Egyptian  and  Zoan 
in  Hebrew.  Eastward  of  Zfi.n,  or  Ba- 
meses, was  a  district  called  in  the  geo- 
graphical lists  extant  on  certain  monu- 
ments Thuku  or  Thukut,  the  same 
probably  as  the  Suocoth  of  the  Bible, 
the  spot  where  the  fugitives  first 
stopped  after  leaving  Bameses.  Its 
chief  town,  we  learn  £rom  the  same 
sources,  was  Pitom,  one  of  the  treasure 
cities  built  by  the  Israelites.  A  papy- 
rus in  the  British  Museum  mentions 
Khatom  as  the  second  station  on  the 
road  from  Bameses  to  Migdol,  and 
Khatom  may  be  taken  to  "^  Etham, 
mentioned  as  the  Israelites'  second 
resting-place.  Migdol,  between  which 
and  the  sea  was  the  next  encampment, 
was  the  "  tower"  or  "fort"  which,  ac- 
cording to  several  hieroglyphic  inscrip- 
tions, defended  Egypt  on  the  north,  and 
was  situated  probably  somewhere  near 
the  modem  Kantara  on  the  Suez  Canal. 
Here  then,  according  to  Herr  Brugsch, 
was  the  scene  of  the  passag6,not  across 
the  Bed  Sea,  as  always  hither- 
to supposed,  but  across  the  Mediter- 
ranean, or  rather  the  marshes  lying 
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between  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
'Serbonian  bog,  and  which  Strabo  and 
Diodorus  both  speak  of  as  being  often 
inundated  to  a  considerable  depth. 
The  first  stage  mentioned  in  the  Bible 
after  the  passage  of  the  sea  is  Marah, 
the  waters  of  which  were  bitter.  This 
is  identified  by  Herr  Brngsch  with 
the  present  Bitter  LcUies ;  and  Eiim, 
the  next  stage,  where  there  "were 
twelve  wells  of  water  and  threescore 
and  ten  palm  trees,"  with  Ain  Moosa. 
If  the  passage  took  place  across  some 
part  of  the  Bed  Sea  then  these  stages 
must  be  fixed  elsewhere,  and  the  theory 
which  places  the  scene  of  the  passage 
at  Shaloof  identifies  Marah  with  Ain 
Moosa,  and  Elim  with  Wady  Ghurun- 
del,  while  that  which  places  it  at  Suez 
fixes  on  Ain  Hawdrah  or  Wady  Amd- 
rah  for  the  former,  and  on  Wddy  Ghur- 
undel  or  Wady  Useit  for  the  latter. 

The  next  encampment  spoken  of  was 
"by  the  Bed  Sea'*  (Num.  xxxiu.  10), 
somewhere  no  doubt  on  the  broad  level 
plain  at  the  mouth  of  Wady  Taiyibeh. 

The  "Wilderness  of  Sin"  is  the 
next  stage  in  the  journey,  and  this  is 
supposed  to  correspond  with  the  open 
plain  called  El  Markhah,  extending 
by  the  sea  from  Jebel  el  Majkhah  to 
the  entrance  to  Wady  Feirdn. 

The  next  two  places  mentioned  in 
Numbers  are  Dophkah  and  Alush, 
which  cannot  be  identified;  but  as 
they  lay  between  the  Wilderness 
of  Sin  and  Bephidim,  they  must  be 
looked  for  somewhere  in  the  Wady 
Feiran.  There  are  four  roads  leading 
from  El  Markhah  to  Jebel  Moosa, 
and  some  writers  have  advocated  the 
claims  of  one  or  other  of  these  to  have 
been  that  taken  by  the  Israelites ;  but 
everything  seems  in  favour  of  the 
Wady  Feirtln  having  been  the  one 
chosen.  It  is  a  much  easier  road  than 
any  of  the  others,  and  it  was  likely  to 
have  been  chosen  in  preference  to  the 
other  easy  one  by  Seih  Sidreh  and 
W^dy  Mukatteb,  as  avoiding  the 
Egyptian  settlements  at  Maghdrah. 

Ancient  tradition,  and  most  modem 
authors,  agree  in  placing  Bephidim 
at  Feirin.  Its  position  answers  to  all 
the  requirements  of  the  account  of  the 
battle  with  the  Amalekites  (Ex.  xvii. 


8-16);  and  the  rock  which  Moses 
there  struck  to  procure  water  being 
called  "  the  Bock  of  Horeb "  presents 
no  diflSculty,  as  **  Horeb  "  is  a  general 
term  appli^  to  the  whole  granite 
district  of  the  Peninsula,  and  not  to 
any  one  particular  peak  or  mountain. 
This  is  the  view  taken  by  Lepsius, 
Stanley,  and  all  the  members  of  the 
Ordnance  Survey,  except  Mr.  Holland, 
who  follows  Burckhardt  and  Bobinson 
in  placing  Bephidim  at  El  Wateeyah, 
a  narrow  pass  leading  through  the 
granite  wall  which  encloses  the  central 
group  of  Sinaitic  mountains :  but  the 
only  serious  arguments  in  its  favour 
are,  that  it  is  within  an  easy  day's 
journey  of  Jebel  Moosa,  a  condition 
which  some  think  is  required  by  the 
Biblical  narrative,  and  that  Moham* 
medan  tradition  points  out  a  rock 
there  called  "  the  Seat  of  the  prophet 
Moses."  Various  other  traditions,  how- 
ever, say  as  much  or  more  for  Feiran, 
and  the  account  in  Exodus  xix.  2  does 
not  seem  necessarily  to  imply  that  only 
one  day  elapsed  between  leaving  Bephi- 
dim and  camping  "  before  the  mount." 
From  Feiran  the  main  body  of  the 
Israelites,  with  their  flocks  and  herds, 
probably  passed  up  the  WMy  esh 
Sheykh,  while  Moses  and  the  Elders 
went  by  the  W^y  Solaf  and  the  Nugb 
Hawa;  the  final  camping-ground,  at 
which  took  place  the  giving*  of  the 
Law,  being  the  plain  of  Er  B£hah  at 
the  foot  of  the  peak  of  Jebel  Moosa, 
called  B^  Sufsafeh.  It  would  take 
too  long  here  to  examine  at  length  the 
claims  of  the  difiiBrent  mountains  that 
have  been  put  forward  to  represent 
"  Mount  Siqai,"  "  the  Mount  of  the 
Giving  of  the*^  Law.*'  They  are  five 
in  number, — Jebel  el  *Ejmah,  Jebel 
Umm  'Alawee,  Jebel  Katareena,  Jebel 
Serbal,  and  Jebel  Moosa.  The  last 
two  have  had  the  most  advocates :  but 
all  recent  research  and  discovery  seems 
to  disallow  the  claim  of  any  but  Jebel 
Moosa.  Its  peak  of  Bds  Sufsafeh  alone 
seems  to  meet  all  the  requirements  of 
the  case,  viz.,  a  well-defined  precipt- 
tous  mountain  summit,  overlooking  a 
large  open  spa>ce,  on  which  a  vast  host 
like  that  of  the  Israelites  could  encamp, 
and  find  sustenance   for  their  flocks 
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and  herds.  It  does  not  come  within 
the  scope  of  the  present  route  to  trace 
the  road  followed  by  the  Israelites 
farther  than  Mount  Sinai ;  and,  indeed, 
the  materials  for  the  identification  of 
any  of  their  subsequent  resting-places 
are  so  slight,  that  hardly  one  site  can 
be  fixed  with  any  certainty. 

h.  Boutes  from  Ain  Moosa  to  Jebd 
Moosa  (MountSinat),  and  the  Convent  of 
8t,  Catharine, — There  are  several  roads 
by  which  Mount  Sinai  may  be  reached 
from  Ain  Moosa ;  but  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient here  to  describe  the  two  whi<dL 
are  most  usually  followed  by  travellers, 
the  one  in  going  to,  and  the  other  in 
returning  from  Mount  Sinai,  merely 
indicating  the  names  and  distances 
along  the  other  roads.  And  of  these 
two  principal  roads  the  first  and  the  last 
parts  coincide,  the  difference  in  direc- 
tion occurring  between  Wady  Shebei- 
keh  and  the  mouth  of  Nugb  Hawa. 

Boute  (a)  via  Wady  MukaUeb  and 
Feirdn, 

Miles. 
Ain  Moosa  [Elim  or  Marah]  to 

Wfidy  Sadur 21 

Wddy  Am&rah  [Marah]  ..  ..  20 
Ain  Haw^brah  [Marah]  . .  . .  6 
W^dy  Ghurundel  [EUm] . .      . .       7 

Wady  Useit  [EUm] 6 

WddyEthal       7 

Wady  Shebeikeh  (mouth  of)   ..       4 
W6dy  Taiyibeh  (mouth  oQ  [En- 
campment by  the  Sea] . .     . .      4 

Jebel  el  Markhah     7 

SeihBab'a 6 

Widv  Sheliai  (mouth  of  j        . .       2 

NugbBuderah 4 

W^y  Igne  (mouth  of,  leading 

to  MM^hiirah)        5 

W^yMukatteb       5 

WddyPeirin     4 

Feiran    (El    Maharrad)   [Be- 

phidim] 14 

Wady  esh  Sheykh  (mouth  of)  6 
Wddy    Solaf    (head    of)    and 

mouth  of  Nugb  Hawa  . .  . .  15 
Nugb  Hawa  (summit  of ) . .  . .  5 
Jebel  Moosa  and  Monastery  of 

St  Catherine 5 


.153 


BofOe  (/3)  via  Sardlnt  el  Khddim. 

MUes. 
Ain  Moosa  to  Widy  Shebeikeh 

(see  (a))        71 

Sarboot  el  Jemel       7 

Wddv  Suwig  (mouth  of)  .,  . .  13 
Sarabit  el  Khadim  (foot  of )  ..  6 
Deb^bat  Sheykh  Ahmed  . .     . .       7 

Erweis  el  Ebeirig     21 

Wady    Solaf   (head    of)    and 

mouth  of  Nugb  Hawa  . .  12 
Jebel    Moosa,    &c.,  via  Nugb 

Hawa' (see  (a)  )     10 


147 

If  the  traveller  does  not  intend  re- 
turning to  Cairo,  but  means  to  con- 
tinue on  across  the  desert  to  Hebron, 
he  had  better,  unless  Egyptian  anti- 
quities are  especially  his  object,  choose 
fite.  a  as  affording  the  most  general 
objects  of  interest. 

Bouie  (a). 

On  leaving  Ain  Moosa  the  tra- 
veller turns  his  back  on  civilisation, 
and  enters  on  the  wide  desert.  And 
nothing  can  well  be  more  dreary 
and  monotonous  than  the  first  day's 
journey.  At  first  the  plain  is  a  little 
broken,  but  after  a  few  miles,  at  Wady 
ed  Dehseh,  a  flat  desolate  expanse  is 
entered  on,  unrelieved  by  anv  feature. 
The  march  is  toilsome  enough,  even  if 
the  weather  be  clear  and  fine ;  but  if, 
as  is  frequently  the  case,  a  khamseen 
wind  gets  up,  making  the  atmosphere 
oven-like  in  its  heat  and  oppressive- 
ness, and  enveloping  everything  in  a 
shroud  of  sand,  then  indeed  the  first 
day's  journey  in  the  desert  is  any- 
thing but  a  pleasant  and  encourag- 
ing experience,  and  the  ^'  fiesh- 
pots"  of  Egypt  will  be  looked  back 
upon  with  regret.  So  many  travellers 
mention  having  met  with  a  khamseen 
wind  and  sand-storm  in  this  part  of 
the  desert,  that  it  seems  as  if  it  were 
a  phenomenon  peculiar  to  this  special 
region.  Dean  Stanley  says,  '^Soon 
Bed  Sea  and  all  were  lost  in  a  sand- 
storm, which  lasted  the  whole  day. 
Imagine  all  distant  objects  entirely 
lost  to  view, — ^the  sheets  of  sand  fieet- 
ing  along  the  surface  of  the  desert  like 
streams  of  water ;  the  whole  air  filled, 
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though  invisibly,  with  a  tempest  of 
sand,  driving  in  your  face  like  sleet. 
Imagine  the  caravan  toiling  asfainst 
this, — ^the  Bedouins,  each  with  his 
shawl  thrown  completely  over  his 
head,  half  of  the  riders  sitting  back- 
wards, the  camels,  meantime,  thus 
virtually  left  without  guidance,  though 
from  time  to  time  throwing  their  long 
necks  sideways  to  avoid  the  blast,  yet 
moving  straight  onwards  with  a  pain- 
ful sense  of  duty  truly  edifying  to 
behold  ....  Through  the  tempest, 
this  roaring  and  driving  tempest, 
which  sometimes  made  me  think  that 
this  must  be  the  real  meaning  of  *a 
howlino:  wilderness/  we  rode  on  the 
whole  day." 

From  Wady  ed  Dehseh  three  roads 
lead  to  the  springs  of  W^y  Ghui> 
undel.  The  westernmost  passes  along 
the  coast  to  Jebel  Hammim  Pharoon, 
and  then  turns  up  Wady  Ghurundel : 
the  easternmost,  which  branches  off  a 
little  north  of  Wady  ed  Dehseh,  runs 
in  the  direction  of  Jebel  Bagah  in  the 
Tih,  and  then  passes  near  the  outskirts 
of  the  Tih  ranore  to  the  upper  part  of 
Wddy  Ghurundel:  and  the  central 
and  shortest,  which,  as  the  one  usually 
followed,  will  be  described. 

The  sandy  bed  of  Wddy  Sadur 
(21  miles)  is  generally  chosen  as  the 
first  camping-place  after  leaving  Ain 
Moosa.  A  few  stunted  tamarisks  and 
other  shrubs  are  dotted  about,  and  at 
the  head  of  the  wady  is  the  isolated 
peak  of  Jebel  Bisher.  The  Taset 
Sadur  (the  Cup  of  Sadur),  another 
similar  peak,  lies  ten  miles  farther 
inland.  In  this  neighbourhood  are  the 
head-quarters  of  the  Terabeen  Arabs. 
The  most  marked  feature  after  leav- 
ing Wady  Sadur  is  Wady  Warddn  (8 
miles),  a  broad  depression  strewn  with 
boulders.  From  tiiis  point  there  is  an 
effective  view  of  the  Tih  and  £r  B^ah 
cliffs,  and  the  bold  outlines  of  Jebel 
Bisher  occupying  the  gap  between 
them.  GazeUe  may  sometimes  be  seen 
in  this  neighbourhood. 

Wady  Amdrah  (14  miles),  which  may 
have  been  the  site  of  "  Marah,"  is  the 
next  halting-place  for  the  night;  or 
the  camp  may  be  pitched  near  the 


Bagar  er  Bekkab  (3  miles)  0^  the  Stone 
of  file  Bider  "),  a  group  of  low  rocks 
whose  shade  affords  a  tempting  rest- 
ing-place. The  country  after  parsing 
Wady  Am&rah  is  not  quite  so  mono- 
tonous. The  plain  undulates,  and  is 
diversified  by  hills  and  plateaux  glit- 
tering in  many  places  with  crystals  of 
gypsum ;  on  the  left  spurs  come  down 
&om  the  Tih,  and  low  ranges  of  hills 
run  down  on  the  right  to  the  sea,  whose 
blue  and  sparkling  waters  may  now  and 
then  be  caught  glimpses  of;  in  front 
rise  the  high  dark  outlines  of  Jebel 
Hammam  Pharoon.  We  are  near  the 
end  of  the  "  Wilderness  of  Shur,'''in 
which  the  Israelites  *'  went  three  days 
and  found  no  water."  Ain  Hatodrah 
(3  miles)  is  also  considered  to  have 
claims  to  be  identified  with  "  Marah." 
It  is  an  insignificant  spring,  situated 
on  an  eminence,  and  overshadowed  by 
one  or  two  desert  palms.  The  water 
is  nasty  and  bitter,  like  that  of  all  the 
other  springs  in  the  limestone  district. 
Passing  on  the  way  the  Engee  el  Fool 
("  the  Bean-field"),  a  small  basin  which 
collects  sufficient  moisture  from  the 
neighbouring  hills  to  support  a  little 
Arab  cultivation,  we  reach  Wady 
Ghurundel  (5  miles),  a  broad  well- 
defined  valley,  at  this  point  about  600 
yards  wide,  and  running  between 
chalky  cliffs  60  to  80  feet  high.  There 
is  plenty  of  desert  herbage,  and  small 
clusters  of  stunted  palms  are  frequent. 
In  this  valley  grows  plentifully  the 
ahurkud,  a  plant  with  a  small  red 
berry,  which  some  suppose  to  have 
been  the  **tree"  used  by  Moses  to 
sweeten  the  waters  at  Marah.  This 
plant,  however,  has  no  such  properties. 

The  Springs  of  Wddy  Ghurundel  (2 
miles)  form  usually  the  third  halting- 
place  of  the  traveller,  as  here  the  stock 
of  water  can  be  renewed,  and  the 
camels  refresh  themselves  after  the  2^ 
days'  march  from  Ain  Moosa.  In 
spring  time  the  supply  of  water  is 
abundant,  and  bursts  forth  In  several 
places,  but  it  is  insipid  and  not  over 
clean.  In  the  cliffs  on  the  left, 
above  the  springs,  are  some  old  tombs. 
Wddy  Ghurundel  has  been  fixed  upon 
as  one  of  the  most  probable  sites 
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for  ''Elim";  and  the  oasis  which 
meets  the  eye  of  the  traveller,  if  he 
ehoTild  make  an  excursion  down  the 
wady  to  Jebel  Hammam  Pharoon,  will 
answer  to  the  requirements  of  the 
spot.  The  valley  narrows  a  short 
distance  below  the  springs,  the  cliffs 
rise  in  height,  and  a  running  stream 
gives  life  to  thickets  of  pahns  and 
tamarisks,  and  beds  of  reeds  and  bul- 
rushes, abounding  in  waterfowl  and 
other  birds,  and  through  which  the 
water  gurgles,  with  brooks,  and  pools, 
and  tiny  wat^alls.  The  water  ends 
about  a  mile  from  the  mouth  of  the 
wady,  which  issues  upon  the  sea-plain, 
a  gently-sloping  alluvial  tract  of  sand 
and  gravel  about  f  mile  broad. 

Four  miles  along  this  plain  to  the 
S.W.  is  Jd)el  Hammam  Pharoon  (the 
Mountain  of  Pharaoh's  Hot-bath),  a 
splendid  cliff  of  crystalline  limestone 
about  1570  feet  high.  The  hot  springs 
gush  out  of  passages  in  the  rocks  in 
the  northern  end,  and  out  of  the  sand. 
The  two  principal  springs  are  the 
hottest,  with  a  temperature  of  about 
160^.  The  water  has  an  unpleasant 
taste  and  a  sulphurous  smell,  and  is 
by  the  Bedaween  credited  with  marvel- 
lous medicinal  properties.  The  name 
is  derived  from  a  Bedaween  legend 
which  places  the  destruction  of  Pha- 
raoh and  his  host  at  this  spot,  and 
attributes  the  heat  and  sulphurous 
smell  of  the  water  to  their  troubled 
spirits  lying  beneath  the  waves.  The 
bluffs  of  Jebel  Hammdn  Pharoon,  and 
the  neighbouring  peak  of  Jebel  Useit, 
present  a  continuous  and  abrupt  front 
to  the  sea,  five  miles  long,  and  im- 
passable. 

Returning  to  the  main  route  we  pass, 
soon  after  leaving  W^y  Ghurundel, 
on  to  the  high  rolling  plain  of  El  Gar- 
gal.  The  scenery  here  is  picturesque : 
in  front  rises  the  triple  peak  of  Sar- 
boot  el  Jemel,  while  the  outlines  of 
Jebel  Serbal  and  Jebel  el  Ben^t  can 
be  faintly  seen  to  the  S.E. ;  on  the  left 
are  the  spurs  of  l^e  Tih,  and  on  the 
right  the  ridges  of  Jebel  Hamm<lm 
Pharoon  and  Jebel  Useit.  Wady 
Useit  (6  miles)  is  the  first  broad  valley 
crossed.  It  is  sparsely  covered  with 
vegetation,  and  just  above  the  crossing 


place  are  some  brackish  wells,  with 
a  few  palms.  Thi#  place  is  another 
candidate  for  being  the  site  of  *'  Elim." 
Wady  Ethal  (7  miles)  is  the  next 
feature :  it  is  about  }  a  mile  wide,  and 
has  the  usual  desert  vegetation.  Both 
these  wddies  issue  through  narrow 
gorges,  between  high  limestone  cliffs, 
on  to  the  sea-plain.  A  short  distance 
beyond  Wady  Ethal  is  a  heap  of  stones 
called  'Oreis  et  Temmin  ("  the  Bride 
of  Temman ''),  so  called  from  a  female 
devotee  who  used  to  sit  and  beg  at 
this  spot,  and  was  buried  there.  The 
mouth  of  Wady  SJiebeikah  (the  Valley 
of  the  Ket)  (4  miles)  is  reached  after  a 
labyrinthine  course  through  chalky 
hillocks  and  ridges,  vertical  cliffs,  and 
great  quarry-like  recesses.  At  this 
point  branches  off  Boute  (jS),  to  be 
hereafter  described. 

The  present  route  turns  southward 
down  Wady  Taiytbeh  (the  "  Pleasant" 
or  "  Fruitful  Valley  ").  After  2 J  miles 
down  this  valley,  between  walls  of 
limestone  rock  from  whose  dazzling 
face  there  is  a  terrible  glare,  a  cluster 
of  stunted  palms  and  tamaribks  is 
reached,  amongst  which  bubble  up  a 
few  springs  of  brackish  water ;  and  a 
short  distance  farther  on  are  one  or  two 
more  springs,  and  a  few  more  palms  and 
tamarisks.  Yet  another  mile  or  so  be- 
tween hot  vertical  cliffs,  with  the  bright 
green  caper-plant  clinging  to  their 
faces,  and  then,  passing  on  the  left  a 
fine  bluff  of  lava  and  conglomerates, 
arranged  in  bright  bands  of  red,  black, 
and  brown,  we  reach  the  mouth  of 
Wady  Taiyibeh  (4  miles),  and  come 
out  upon  the  coast-plain  of  El  Mur- 
kheiyeh.  On  this  plain,  somewhere 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Wady  Tai- 
yibeh, is  placed  the  site  of  "the 
Encampment  by  the  Sea,"  and  some- 
where about  the  same  spot  the  tra- 
veller will  pitch  his  next  encamp- 
ment after  leaving  W^y  Ghurundel. 

A  hot  and  weary  march  follows  over 
the  plains  of  El  Murkheiyeh  and  El 
Marxhah.  A  short  distance  down  the 
coast  is  the  low  headland  called  "R&a 
Aboo  Zeneemeh.  The  tdlnb  of  the 
saint  from  whom  it  is  named  is  to  the 
right  of  the  road,  and  is  hung  round 
with  a  misceUaneous  oolleotion  of  of- 
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ferings.  Fartbe^  on,  the  road  crosses 
a  low  promontory  of  limestone  rocks, 
which  at  one  point  rise  and  approach 
the  sea  so  closely,  that  the  passage  at 
high  tide  is  not  more  than  from  30  to 
40  ft.  wide.  We  now  reach  the  bold 
white  cliSa  of  Jebd  d  Markhdh  (7 
miles),  and  crossing  the  promontory 
which  juts  out  from  it  enter  the  plain 
of  El  Markhdhy  a  wretched  desolate 
expanse  of  flints  and  sand,  almost 
without  vegetation.  For  about  two 
hours  the  road  traverses  this  plain  in 
a  S.£.  direction,  and  a  weary  trudge 
it  is.  The  sun  is  scorohingly  hot,  and 
blazes  down  upon  the  traveller  from  a 
sky  whose  blue  expanse  is  unchequered 
by  a  single  cloud.  On  the  right  the 
waters  of  the  gulj^  of  an  even  deeper 
azure,  seem  to  simmer  in  a  mirror-like 
motionless  expanse,  that  is  hardly 
broken  by  a  ripple  even  where  they 
reach  the  shore.  The  soil  around  is 
drv,  baked,  and  glowing.  Fortunate 
is  ne  who  does  not  have  to  encounter 
a  khamseen  wind  to  add  to  the  ex- 
hausting heat,  but  meets  rather  with 
the  fresh  sea-breeze,  which  generally 
rises  in  the  afternoon,  and  changes  the 
character  of  the  scene. 

At  last  the  entrance  of  8eih  Bah*a 
(6  miles)  is  reached.  Ten  miles  farther 
down  the  plain  is  the  mouth  of  the 
Wddy  Feiran,  up  which,  according  to 
the  most  probable  conjecturo,  the 
Israelites  marohed.  We  therefore  here 
quit  for  a  time  their  track,  and  ad- 
vance up  the  Seih  Bab^a,  a  narrow 
valley  between  hills  of  limestone,  which 
soon  widens  out  at  the  mouth  of  the 
WddyShelldl  (2  miles).  Up  this  valley 
lies  the  road,  between  sandstone  and 
limestone  rocks  of  fantastic  form  and 
colours.  The  scenery  begins  to  be 
very  fine,  and  to  afford  a  sample  of 
the  grander  features  of  the  Sinaitic 
country.  The  path  rises  rapidly  over 
a  rugged  tract  of  ground,  and  then 
comes  suddenly  to  the  foot  of  Nugb 
Buderdh  (4  miles),  an  abrupt  cliff  of 
variegated,  sandstone,  about  100  ft. 
high.  Up  its  face  winds  a  steep  path, 
here  and  there  supported  by  a  rubble 
w^,  and  quite  practicable,  thanks  to 
the  care  bestowed  on  it  by  the  late 


Major  Maodonald,  who  lived  at  Ma- 
gh&rah,  for  baggage-camels.  At  the 
sunmiit  is  a  very  small  plain,  from 
which  the  road  leads  through  a  nar- 
row winding  pass,  shut  in  by  beauti- 
fully coloured  rocks,  into  the  Wddy 
Nugb  Buderah  (2^  miles),  and  then 
turns  to  the  left  up  the  Seih  Sidreh 
(1  mile).  Here  is  obtained  the  first 
glimpse  of  the  red  granite  of  the  Penin- 
sula. At  first  it  is  only  seen  on  the 
left  bank  of  Seih  Sidreh,  then  it  ap- 
pears on  the  right,  after  which  it  ends, 
and  the  gorge  sweeping  round  a  cliff 
of  sandstone  issues  on  a  broad  valley. 
At  the  upper  end  of  the  gorge  comes 
in  on  the  left  a  small  valley,  Wddy 
Igne  (1^  mile). 

If  tiie  camp  should  be  pitched  for  the 
night  somewhere  near  this  spot,  the 
traveller  may  think  it  worth  while  to 
devote  a  few  hours  to  visiting  the  old 
Egyptian  tttrquoise  mines  of  Maghdrah, 
which  are  not  far  distant.  Half  a  mile 
from  its  mouth  the  Wady  Igne  divides, 
and  a  few  yards  up  its  northern  branch, 
called  Wddy  (}enaiyeh,  are  the  tur- 
quoise mines,  situated  at  from  150  to 
200  feet  above  the  valley,  in  some 
sandstone  cliffs  on  the  western  side. 
At  the  fork  of  the  valley  is  a  conical 
hill,  strewed  with  the  ruins  of  build- 
ings occupied  by  the  captive  miners 
and  their  guards;  and  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill  are  the  remains  of  the  house 
occupied  by  the  late  Major  Macdonald, 
who  worked  the  mines  for  some  time. 
From  the  ruins  a  bank  of  loose  stones 
runs  down  into  the  valley  and  up  again 
to  the  mines,  a  causeway  apparently 
for  the  passage  of  the  miners,  intended 
to  save  the  labour  of  climbing  up  and 
down  the  steep  banks.  From  Uie  house 
a  camel-road  leads  up  the  valley  to  a 
good  spring  of  water  three  miles  dis- 
tant. Magharah  signifies  a  *^mine*' 
or  **  cave,*'  and  is  a  term  applied,  not 
to  one  piu^icular  spot,  but  to  the  whole 
district  in  which  the  mines  are  situated. 
Besides  the  workings  at  this  spot, 
others  may  be  seen  in  the  Seih  Sidreh, 
near  the  mouth  of  Wady  Igne,  and  in 
Wady  Umm  Themai'm,  which  enters 
Seih  Sidreh  about  a  mile  lower  down. 

According  to  the  hieroglyphic  tablets 
at  Magh^irc^i,  the  first  Egypt'au  moA* 
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arch  who  invaded  the  Peninsula  was 
Sene&oo,  the  first  king  of  the  IVth 
dynasty,  who  put  up  a  tablet  record- 
ing his  conquest  of  the  country,  and 
discovery  of  the  mines.     Cheops,  or 
Shoofoo,  the    builder    of  the  Great 
Pyramid,  also  has  a  tablet  close  to  the 
entrance  of  the  cave.    There  are  re- 
cords of  various  other  monarchs  of  the 
Vth  and  YIth  dynasties,  who  either 
continued  or  re-established  the  works. 
From  the  YIth  to  the  XUth  dynastv 
they  appear  to  have  been  abandoned. 
In  the  2nd  year  of  Amenemha  III.  of 
the  Xllth  dynasty  an  expedition  ap- 
pears to  have  been  sent  to  reconquer 
the  place,  and  there  are  various  tab- 
lets of  this  monarch's  reign  referring 
to  the  working  of  the  mines.    The 
name  of  his  successor  Amenemha  lY. 
also  appears  among  the  inscriptions. 
A  gap  in  the  records  again  occurs 
until  the  XYIIIth  dynasty,  when  there 
is  an  inscription  recording  an  expe- 
dition to  the  mine  during  the  joint 
reigns  of  Hatasoo  and  Thothmes  III. 
From  that  time  Magh^ah  was  aban- 
doned by  the  Egyptians.    We  gather 
from  these  records  that  the  Egyptians 
worked  the  mines  at  intervals  during  a 
period  of  from  1000  to  2000  years,  and 
that  it  is  more  than  3000  years  since 
they  ceased  working  at  them.   The  ma- 
terial which  they  sought  to  obtain  at 
the  mines  is  always  called  mafka  in 
the  hieroglyphics,  and  is  no  doubt  the 
turquoise  of  inferior  quality,  which 
may  still  be  obtained.    The  presiding 
goddess,  of  both  the  region  and  the 
stone  which  it  produced,  was  Athor,  who 
is  constantly  mentioned  in  the  inscrip- 
tions, and  with  whom  are  associated 
ThoUi  and  Sept    It  is  a  curious  fact 
that  among  tiiie  d^brU  of  the  mines 
are  several  specimens  of  a  fresh-water 
shell   now   found   in   the  Nile,  the 
Bpatha  Ohcuiana  (Lea),  with  the  nacre 
quite  &esh.  Unless  these  were  brought 
from  the  Nile,  which  is  hardly  pro- 
bable, we  must  suppose  that  at  one 
time   there  was    sufficient  water   at 
Magharah  for  them  to  live  in. 

Leaving  the  point  where  the  Wady 
Igne  joins  the  Seih  Sidreh,  we  con- 
tinue along  the  latter  till  its  junction 
with  the  Wddy  Mukatteb  (the  "Writ- 


ten YaUey  '*)  (5  miles),  a  broad  shallow 
watercourse,  with  terraced  clifis,  piled 
up  at  the  base  with  crumbling  blocks 
and  fragments.  It  derives  ite  name 
from  the  so-caUed  Sinaitic  inscriptions 
with  which  its  rocks  abound.  These 
inscriptions  are  to  be  found  in  more  or 
less  abundance  all  the  way  from  Wady 
Igne  to  the  head  of  Wady  Mukatteb, 
but  the  greater  number  of  them  occur 
in  clusters  in  the  space  of  about  a  mile 
at  the  lower  end  of  this  wddy.  They 
are  generally  found  in  the  lower  atrcUa 
of  sandstone.  At  one  time  supposed 
to  be  of  great  antiquity,  they  are  now 
proved  to  be  the  work  of  Christian 
hermits  and  pilgrims  of  certainly  not 
earlier  than  the  4th  century.  The 
language  in  which  they  are  written, 
according  to  Prof.  Palmer,  is  a  dialect 
of  the  Aramaic  tongue,  and  the  letters 
a  link  between  the  ordinary  Hebrew 
and  Cufic.  The  inscriptions  consist 
generally  of  the  writer's  name,  with 
some  conventional  formula  attached. 
From  the  watershed  at  the  head  of 
Wady  Mukatteb  the  view  is  very 
beautiful,  presenting  striking  con- 
trasts of  form  and  colour.  On  the  E. 
is  a  magnificent  red  granite  moun- 
tain, Jebel  Merzegah. 

The  road  now  descends  from  the 
summit  level,  and  enters  a  wide 
boulder-strewn  valley  towards  Wddy 
Feirdn  (4  miles),  the  grandest  of  all 
the  Sinaitic  w^ies.  About  a  mile 
up  the  valley,  at  the  mouth  of  Wddy 
Nisreen,  are  some  stone  circles  and 
cairns,  probably  sepulchral  monuments 
of  a  very  early  date.  There  are  some 
14  or  15  circles  closely  grouped  to- 
gether, and  of  from  10  to  20  ft.  in 
diameter.  In  the  centre  of  each  is  a 
cist,  about  4  ft.  long,  2  4  ft.  br^,  and 
2^  ft.  deep,  composed  of  four  large 
stones,  and  a  covering  slab.  Inside 
the  cists  have  been  found  human  bones, 
teeth,  &o.,  and  in  one  instance  a  small 
bracelet  of  copper,  lance  and  arrow- 
heads, and  a  necklace  of  marine  shells. 
Though  the  bones  were  decomposed, 
the  outline  of  the  body  could  be  traced, 
placed  on  its  left  side,  in  the  bent  posi- 
tion usually  considered  one  of  the 
oldest  forms  of  burial. 
The  Wddy  Feirdn  now  opens  out  intp 
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a  succession  of  long  open  reaches,  with 
Jebel  Serb^l  and    its    neighbouring 
peaks  filling  up  the  background.  The 
soil  is  a  crisp  granite  gravel,  with  here 
and  there  tracts  strewn  with  boulders 
or  shingle.    The  rich  colouring  of  the 
sandstone  rocks  is  now  exchanged  for 
the  somewhat  more  sober  hues,  but 
more  varied  outlines,  of  granite,  gneiss, 
&c.    As  we  advance  farther  the  bed 
of  the  w^y  narrows,  and  the  scenery 
becomes  grander  at  every  step.    At  a 
sharp  angle  of  the  valley,  on  its  right 
bank,  is  a  large  block  of  fallen  granite, 
covered  with  a  heap  of  pebbles  and 
small  stones.    This  is  called  Hesy  el 
Khatldteen  (11  miles),  and  is  declared 
by  the  Bedaween  to  be  the  identical 
rock  struck  by  Moses  to  supply  the 
thirsty  Israelites  (Ex.  zvii.  6).     It 
should  be  noted  that  we  are  again  on 
the  most  probable  route  taken  by  the 
Israelites,  who  are  supposed  to  have 
come  up  Wady  Feir^  &om  the  sea. 
Contrary  to  most  of  the  traditional 
sites  in  the  peninsula,  this  rock  is 
just  where  we  should  expect  to  find 
it.    The  Amalekites,  encamped  three 
miles  higher  up  the  valley  at  Bephi- 
dim  (Feiran),  cut  off  all  access  to  the 
water  supply  there,  and   the    eager 
thirst  of   the   Israelites,  after  three 
weary  marches  without  coming  to  any 
springs,  may  well  at  last  have  caused 
the  murmurings  described  in  the  sacred 
narrative,  when  they  found  themselves 
cut  off  from  tiie  hoped-for  oasis.    The 
grandeur  and  desolation  of  the  scenery 
now  becomes  almost  overpowering,  and 
the  eye  rests  with  pleasure  on  the  little 
oasis  of  £1  Hesweh,  to  be  followed  not 
long  after  by  the  welcome  sight  of  the 
great   palm-grove  of  Feiran,  a  rich 
mass  of  dark-green   foliage  winding 
eastward  through  the  hills.    A  rugged 
valley,  Wady  'Aleyat,  at  whose  head 
stands  Jebel  Serbal,  here  comes    in 
from  the  south-east ;  and  in  the  centre 
of   the  open  space   caused  by  their 
junction    stands   a    low   hillock,  *El 
Maharrad   (3  miles)    crowned    with 
ruins.    In  this  pleasant  oasis  the  tra- 
veller will  pitch  his  tent  with  delight, 
and,  if  he  can,  devote  at  least  one,  still 
better  two  days  to  an  examination  of 
the  surrounding  district. 


Chief  among  the  objects  of  interest 
to  some  will  be  Jebd  Serbdl,  the  ascent 
of  which  mountain  will  occupy  a  whole 
day,  and  should  not  be  undertaken 
by  any  but  good  walkers  and  climbers, 
as  the  way  is  hard  and  toilsome,  and 
the  climbing  near  the  summit  requires 
a  steady  head,  and  some  experience 
in  mountaineering.    The  ascent  from 
Feiran  will  take  about  5  hrs.    Jebel 
Serbdl    is  in   many  ways    the  most 
striking  mountain  of  the  peninsula ; 
it  rises  abruptly  to  a  height  of  4000  ft. 
above  the  valleys  at  its  base,  and  its 
summit,  a  ridge  about  3  miles  long,  is 
broken  into  a  series  of  beautifully  out- 
lined peaks  of  nearly  the  same  height. 
The  loftiest,  6734  ft.,  is  towards  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  ridge.    Some 
writers  have  identified  Serb^  with  the 
Mount   Sinai  of  the  Bible,  but  aU 
the  best  recent  authorities  agree  in 
considering  that  the  topographical  re- 
quirements of  the  Bible  narrative  are 
not  met  by  its  position.    There  is  no 
large  plain  in  its  vicinity  on  which 
the  Israelites  could  have  encamped  in 
sight  of  the  mountain:  a  sufficiently 
fatal  objection  in  itself. 

The  way  to  Jebel  Serbal  lies  up  the 
Wddy  'Aleyit,  a  broad  rugged  valley, 
with  a  few  trees  and  a  little  herbage. 
At  the  upper  part  of  tiie'  w^y,  which 
rises  rapidly  in  its  3  miles'  course,  are 
some  springs  of  cool  water  and  a  few 
palms.   The  path  now  enters  the  lower 
slopes  of  Serbal.    Hence  to  the  sum- 
mit basin  from  which  the  peaks  rise 
there  are  two  principal  paths,  or  goat- 
tracks,  one  by  a  steep  rocln^  ravine 
called  Aboo  Hamatah  (the  ''  Boad  of 
the  Wild  Fig-tree  "),  and  the  other  and 
longer  one  by  two  less  precipitous  paths 
called   Sikket  Sadur  and  Sikket    er 
Beshsh^  ("  the  Bo^  of  the  Sweater  "). 
The  principal  peak  is  an  enormous 
smooth  dome  of  granite  surrounded  by 
a  cupola  of  like  nature.   The  climbing 
here  is  not  easy,  and  it  is  only  the 
coarse  nature  of  the  rock,  which  affords 
a  good  foothold,  that  makes  it  possible 
to  get  up  or  down,  there  being  nothing 
to  cling  to.    In  a  few  places  there  are 
steps  of  loose  stones,  laid   probably 
ages  ago,  wliich  make  the  task  easier. 
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A  narrow  ledge  nins  out  &om  near 
the  summit  of  the  peak  for  about  50 
yards,  ending  in  a  sheer  precipice  of 
4000  ft.  On  this  are  the  ruins  of  the 
ligMhowe,  which  gives  its  name  El 
Madhawwa  to  the  highest  peak  of 
Serbal.  It  was  one  in  a  system  of 
beacon-fires  kept  up  from  Mat^H  Hud- 
herah,  or  "  Look-outs  of  Hazeroth,"  to 
Suez,  and  along  the  sea-coast.  It  is 
a  rude  stone  structure,  probably  built 
by  the  same  men  who  traced  the  Si- 
naitio  inscriptions,  several  of  which 
are  found  on  the  path  up  to  the  sum- 
mit, and  in  a  hollow  near  the  light- 
house. Gapt.  H.  6.  Palmer  thus  de- 
Bcrib^  the  view  from  the  top  of 
Serbal : — "From  the  summit  of  Serb^ 
the  landscape  on  a  clear  day  is  one  of 
the  most  striking  and  varied,  if  not  the 
most  extensive  in  the  country.  Look- 
ing seaward,  a  wild  chaos  of  rock  and 
mountain  fills  the  foi^eground:  then 
comes  the  hot  brown  El  Gkl*ah ;  then 
Tor  and  its  palm-groves,  faintly  seen, 
and  the  low  coast  range  farther  north  ; 
then  the  glittering  water  of  the  gulf, 
backed  in  the  far  distance  by  grey 
and  purple  ranges  of  African  moun- 
tains. Looking  inland,  the  eye  roams 
over  an  amazing  complication  of  desert 
mountains  and  valleys — a  vast  net- 
work, of  which  the  white  and  grey 
wddy-beds,  winding  in  fanciful  snaky 
patterns  over  the  whole  face  of  the 
country,  form  the  threads,  while  moun- 
tains of  all  sizes,  forms,  and  hues  fill 
the  interstices;  northward  the  fax 
prospect  is  closed  by  the  long  blank 
of  the  Tih  escarpment ;  the  peaks  of 
Kathariha  and  Umm  Shomer  rise 
darkly  in  the  south-east ;  at  your  feet 
is  Feirdn,  a  thin  green  line  of  palnis 
straggling  through  the  hills." 

The  derivation  of  the  word  Serhdl  is, 
according  to  Professor  E.  H.  Palmer, 
whose  etymology  has  been  adopted  in 
this  account  of  the  Peninsula,  from 
the  Arabic  word  sirbdl,  a  "  shirt "  or 
"coat  of  mail,"  in  allusion  to  the 
gushing  of  the  waters,  during  a  storm, 
over  the  round  smooth  rocks  of  the 
summit,  which  clothe  it,  as  it  were, 
with  a  shirt,  or  coat  of  mail,  of  glitter- 
ing fluid.  The  Rev.  F.  W.  Holland 
describes   the   appearance  of  Serbal 


after  a  heavy  winter  rain  as  "  covered 
with  a  sheet  of  ice  that  glittered  like 
a  breastplate." 

The  objects  of  interest  close  to  Feiran 
itself  are  many,  but  they  can  only  be 
briefly  alluded  to  here.  The  evidence 
in  favoui^of  its  being  the  BephiiUm  of 
the  Bible  has  been  already  pointed 
out;  but  there  is  one  more  feature,  and 
that  an  important  one,  that  should  be 
mentioned.  On  the  right  bank  of  the 
wddy,  opposite  the  hillock  of  El  Mar 
harrad,  is  a  conical  hUl  called  J^>el 
et  Tcihooneh  ("the  Mountain  of  the 
Windmill")  about  600  ft.  high,  so 
placed  as  to  be  in  full  view  of  the  two 
valleys  'Aleyat  and  Feiran,  where  the 
battle  between  the  Israelites  and  the 
Amalekites  would  have  been  fought, 
and  accessible  from  a  point  near  El 
Hesweh,  lower  down  the  Wady  Feiran. 
Access  to  this  lull  would  have  been 
easy  to  Moses,  and  from  its  summit 
he  could  have  witnessed  the  battle 
raging  below  (see  Ex.  xvii.  9-12).  An 
early  tradition  favours  this  view,  and 
Antoninus  Martyr  (600  a.d.)  states 
that  a  chapel  stood  on  the  spot  from 
which  Moses  viewed  the  battle.  Buins 
of  such  a  chapel  still  exist  on  the 
summit  of  Jebel  et  Tahooneh.  Its 
aisles  divided  by  square  pillars  of  red 
sandstone  can  still  be  traced,  and  the 
form  of  the  apse.  It  was  c^terwards 
altered  and  turned  into  a  mosk.  The 
whole  of  the  path,  or  rather  flight  of 
steps,  which  leads  up  from  W4dy  Feirdn 
to  the  top  of  Jebel  et  Tahooneh  is  lined 
with  the  remains  of  small  chapels,  often 
built  over  the  cells  or  tombs  of  an- 
chorites, and  serving  as  "  stations  "  on 
the  way  to  the  principal  church  at  the 
summit.  All  this  seems  to  prove  that 
Jebel  et  Tahooneh  was  regarded  as  a 
place  of  great  sanctity  by  the  pilgrims 
of  early  ages. 

The  ruins  of  Feirdn  itself  are  those 
of  the  old  episcopal  city  of  Fharan, 
The  old  convent  and  church  stand 
on  the  top  of  the  hillock  (El  Mahar- 
rad)  already  mentioned,  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  wadies.  The  principal 
walls  of  the  convent  still  remain,  built 
of  fiat  stones  and  mud,  with   sun- 
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dried  bricks  at  the  top.  The  church 
is  at  the  nOTthem  end,  and,  from  the 
number  of  capitals,  broken  sbafks,  and 
other  remains  fomid  within  its  walls, 
appears  to  have  been  a  building  of 
some  importance.  On  a  low  neck  of 
land  which  connects  the  hillock  with 
the  wadv  are  the  remains  of  ^he  town, 
surrounded  by  a  wall  which  was  7  ft. 
high;  parts  of  it  remain,  the  compo- 
site of  mud  and  small  stones  being 
here  faced  with  large  unhewn  boulders. 
Both,  within  and  without  the  walls 
are  the  remains  of  buildings,  and  to 
the  west,  in  a  '^  jorf "  or  bank  of  allu- 
vium, is  the  cemetery ;  the  tombs  are 
partly  cut  perpendicularly  in  the  face 
of  the  rock,  and  partly  built  with 
large  stones,  and  we  entrances  are 
either  closed  by  large  slabs  of  stone, 
or  built  up  with  mud  and  stones. 
These  tombs  are  often  used  by  the 
Bedaween.  On  the  right  bank  of  the 
Wady  Feir&n  is  a  deserted  village, 
which  probablv  formed  part  of  the  old 
city,  but  which  bears  traces  of  having 
been  occupied  at  a  later  period  by 
a  settled  Arab  population. 

The  hill  called  e7e5e2  el  Moneijcih  (the 
''  Hill  of  the  Conference  "),  in  the  east 
bank  of  Wady  'Aleyat,  is  remarkable 
for  the  number  of  Sinaitio  inscriptions 
found  on  it.  There  is  a  small  enclo- 
sure on  the  top,  both  within  and  with- 
out which  the  inscriptions  abound.  It 
is  looked  upon  by  die  Bedaween  as  a 
place  of  great  sanctity,  and  they  sacri- 
fice a  liunb  in  front  of  the  enclosure 
at  the  time  of  the  date-harvest  in 
Wddy  Feiriui. 

On  both  banks  of  Wady  Feiran 
are  the  homes  of  numerous  anchorites 
who  once  lived  there,  and  sat  **like 
a  lot  of  rabbits  at  the  mouths  of 
tiieir  holes."  There  are  also  a  num- 
ber of  tombs  generally  with  two  tiers 
of  '^  loculi ; "  they  lie  almost  invariably 
east  and  west,  and  the  method  of 
burial  appears  to  have  been  to  lay  the 
bodies  on  their  backs  on  the  bare 
rock,  heads  to  the  west,  feet  to  the 
east,  the  arms  stretehed  out  at  full 
length  by  the  side. 

&ere  are  the  remains  of  several 
monastic  establishments  in  the  neigh- 


bourhood of  W6dy  Feirin,  of  which 
the  most  zemarlbible  are  in  Wady 
SigiUeeyeh  to  the  south  of  Serb^,  an 
almost  inaccessible  gorge  approached 
by  a  road  the  construction  of  whidi, 
as  shown  by  what  still  remains  of  it, 
proves  the  monks  to  have  been  both 
skilled  and  energetic  in  road-making. 

The  natural  beauties  of  the  oasis  of 
Feirdn  are  enough  almost  to  induce 
the  traveller  to  spend  a  day  in  doing 
nothing  else  but  give  himself  up  to 
their  delights.  For  4  miles,  beginning 
from  the  mouth  of  Wady  'Aleyat,  it 
extends  up  the  valley,  a  luxuriant  mass 
of  trees  and  vegetation,  hemmed  in 
between  magnificent  rugged  granite 
clifEs  from  600  to  800  ft.  in  height. 
Here  all  the  trees  common  to  the  Pen- 
insula show  at  their  best,  and  the 
date-bearing  palm  is  of  unusual  size 
and  fruitfnlness.  A  varied  under- 
growth of  herbs  and  grasses,  moss, 
turf,  small  flowers,  rushes,  and  other 
marshy  plants,  cover  the  bed  of  the 
valley,  save  where  some  stone-strewn 
dry  torrent-bed  marks  the  course  of 
and  the  ravages  of  recent  floods,  such  as 
that  which  occurred  in  1867.  Here  and 
there  are  clusters  of  rough  Bedaween 
houses,  with  endosed  gardens,  in  which 
are  grown  maize  and  tobacco,  irrigated 
by  means  of  water  raised  by  shadoofs. 

Through  this  long  vallev,  the  Para- 
dise of  the  Bedaween,  uie  traveller 
bends  his  way  on  leaving  Feir&n,  till, 
after  about  3  miles,  the  palms  and  water 
cease,  and  the  only  verdure  is  a  tama- 
risk-grove. In  another  mile  this  also 
ends,  and  all  is  again  barren  and  deso- 
late. At  this  point  occur  a  series  of 
curious  alluvial  deposits,  consisting  of 
banks  of  soil  rising  sometimes  to  a 
height  of  100  ft.,  and  extending  along 
the  w&d/s  brink.  By  the  Bedaween 
they  are  called  "  jorfs."  Their  origin 
is  uncertain,  but  Mr.  Holland  attri- 
butes their  formation  to  the  action  of 
the  rushing  torrente  that  sweep  down 
the  w&dies  during  a  storm.  El  Buweib 
— an  islet  of  gneiss  in  mid-channel — 
forms  *•  the  gate'*  of  Wady  Feirin, 
through  which  the  road  passes  into 
the  Wddy  Soldf;  Biad  a  short  distance 
farther  on  the  mouth  of  Wddy  esh 
SheyMi  (6  miles)  is  reached. 
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It  is  conj6ctared  that  the  bulk  of  the 
Israelite  host  passed  up  this  valley  by  a 
longer  and  easier  route  to  Sinai,  while 
Moses  and  the  elders  went  by  the  shorter 
and  more  difficult  route  on  which  we 
now  enter. 

We  continue  up  the  Wady  Soldf, 
which  opens  out  into  long  straight 
reaches.  At  the  mouth  of  Wady  Unun 
7akkeh  are  a  number  of  the  primitive 
stone  houses  called  natodmeesj  before 
alluded  to.  Namoos  in  Arabic  means 
a  '*  mosquito/'  and  the  plural  nawdmees 
is  the  name  given  by  tne  Bedaween  to 
these  stone  houses,  which  resemble 
the  '^bothan"  or  beehive  houses  of 
Scotland,  firom  the  supposition  that 
they  were  built  by  the  Israelites  to 
protect  themselves  from  the  stings  of 
mosquitos.  Their  usual  shape  is  an 
ellipse  or  irregular  circle  from  40  to 
50  n.  in  circumference,  with  walls  2^ 
to  3  ft.  thick :  these  walls  rise  per- 
pendicularly for  2  ft.,  and  then  begin 
to  close  in,  each  successive  course  of 
stone  projecting  slightly  beyond  the 
one  below  it,  till  only  a  small  hole, 
covered  with  a  fiat  stone,  is  left  at  the 
top.  The  doors  are  about  If  ft.  wide, 
and  the  same  in  height,  with  lintels 
and  doorposts.  Sometimes  a  large 
granite  botdder  forms  a  portion  of  a 
wall.  There 'is  no  evidence  of  any 
tool  having  been  used  in  their  con- 
struction. 

About  3  miles  beyond  these  stone 
houses  the  direction  of  the  w^y 
changes,  and  approaches  the  wall  of 
granite  cliffs  which  form  the  north- 
western frontier  of  the  heart  of  the 
Peninsula.  Through  this  massive  bar- 
rier, 14  miles  in  length,  and  which 
rises  some  3000  ft  above  the  level  of 
Wady  Solif ,  there  are  but  two  open- 
ings ;  one  through  the  pass  of  Nugb  el 
Hawa,  about  half-wayalong  the  bcmrier, 
and  the  other  through  the  pass  of  El 
Wateeyah,  in  the  Wddy  esh  Sheykh,  at 
its  extreme  northern  end.  At  the  en- 
trance of  the  Nugb  Havaa  (14  miles) 
the  camp  will  probably  be  pitehed  on 
the  day  of  leaving  Feiren ;  and  even 
if  it  should  be  necessary  the  next  day 
to  send  the  baggage-camels  by  the 
longer  and  easier  route,  the  traveller 
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himself  will  do  well  to  follow  the  mag- 
nificent approach  by  Nugb  Hawa  ("  the 
Pass  of  the  Wind';). 

At    the    turn    from    Wady    Solaf 
are   some   stone    circles    and   nawd- 
mees.   The  foot  of  the  pass  is  about  a 
mile  &om  the  w&dy.    The  first  part 
of  the  ascent  id   steep  and  difficult, 
and  wiiids  up  an  ancient  road  in  and 
out  amongst  tremendous  blocks  and 
boulders  detached  from  the  heights 
and  precipices  which  hem  in  the  d^e. 
A  few  wild  fig-trees  and  stunted  palms, 
with  straggling  patohes  of  vegetation, 
mark  the  bed  of  the  torrent.    After  a 
time  the  ascent  becomes  less  steep, 
and  after  a  long  2  hours'  climb  the 
summit  of  the  pass  (5  miles)  is  reached, 
and  the  clifEs  of  Bas  Sufs^eh  are  seen 
closing  the  prospect  in  the  far  dis- 
tence.    After  a  short  descent  Hie  patli 
rises    again   along   the  Wady  Aboo 
Seileb,  which  soon  widens  into  a  plain, 
and  then  the  crest  of  the  hiU  is  reached 
(5140  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea), 
and  the  whole  plain  of  Er  Rahdh,  with 
Jebel  Sufsafeh  only  2  miles  off,  and 
the  monastery  of  St.  Oatherine  nest- 
ling in  the  Wady  ed  Dayr,  lies  spread 
out  before  the  astonished  gaze.    **  It  is 
a  view  which,  once  seen,  is  not  likely 
to  be  forgotten.  Indeed  the  whole  pro- 
spect firom  this  point  is  so  beautiful 
and  sublime  that  no  beholder  can  fail 
to  be  impressed  by  it.    It  is  indeed 
unrivalled;  there  is  nothing  else  like 
it  in  this  or  any  other  part  of  the 
Peninsula — the  long  wide  plain  slop- 
ing down  to  the  mount,  the  grand 
outlines  of  the  surrounding  hiUs,  and 
the  stately  difis  of  the  B^  Sufaifeh, 
the  *■  brow '  of  Sinai  or  Jebel  Moosa, 
overlooking  and  seen  from  every  point 
in  the  plain  below,  the  most  conspi- 
cuous and  imposing  feature  in  a  land- 
scape where  all  is  grand." — Capt,  H*. 
8,  PaJmer,    Crossing  Er  Bahdh  we 
reach  the  foot  of  iSia  Sufsafeh,  and 
leaving  the  Wady  esh  Sheykh  on  the 
left  continue  up  the  W^dy  ed  I^y^ 
to  the  walls  of  the  Moncieteru  of  St, 
Catherine  (5  miles) ;  unless  indeed  the 
traveller  decides  to  encamp,  rather  than 
seek  the  hospitality  of  the  monks,  in 
which  case  the  tents  will  probably  be 
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pitched  at  the  entrance  of  theWddy 
ed  Dayr. 

Before  proceeding  to  describe  the 
oonTent,  and  Jebel  Moosa  and  its 
neighbourhood,  it  may  be  well  to  give 
a  short  account  of  the  other  route, 
which  leaves  the  one  already  noticed 
at  Widj  Shebeikeh,  and  rejoins  it  at 
the  Kugb  Hawa. 

B(mte(0). 

On  leavingWfidy  Shebeikeh  the 
road  turns  up  W^y  Hamr,  a  fine  open 
valley  with  low  chalk  cliffs,  till  it 
reaches  the  base  of  Sarboot  el  Jemd  (7 
miles),  a  ridge  of  limestone  and  flint 
conglomerate  rising  1200  feet  above 
the  vallev.  Passing  round  this  moun- 
tain to  the  south-east,  the  w^y  con- 
tracts again  between  sandstone  rocks 
on  which  are  some  Sinaitic  inscriptions, 
and  opens  on  to  the  great  sandy  plain 
of  Deobet  er  Ramleh.  The  way  lies 
along  the  western  side  of  this  plain, 
gradually  ascending  a  terraced  rocky 
tract  tUl  about  midway  the  highest 
point  is  reached  (1797  feet),  com- 
manding a  fine  view  of  the  plain 
stretching  eastward,  with  the  lofty 
Tih  escarpment  beyond,  and  on  the 
south  the  mountains  of  Wddy  Nasb 
and  Sar&bit  el  Khadim.  A  steep  de- 
scent now  leads  to  Wady  BuVa,  and 
then  after  a  short  time  an  open  seih  is 
reached,  formed  by  the  confluence  of 
five  w&dies.  This  point  forms  the 
north-western  limit  of  the  Egyptian 
mining  colony,  which,  extending  south- 
wards to  Maghirah  (see  Bte.  (a)  )  and 
eastwards  to  Saribit  elKhidim,  is  the 
most  interesting  in  the  country  for  an 
archsBologisi  A  short  distance  &om 
the  road  to  the  right,  up  Widy  Nash, 
are  some  old  mine-workings. 

We  now  leave  the  plain  and  turn 
up  Wddy  Smoig  (13  miles),  a  winding 
valley  cut  through  sandstone.  Leaving 
the  baggage-camels  to  proceed  along  an 
easier  route  by  Wady  Mery  to  Wady 
Khameeleb,  ihe  traveller  toils  through 
deep  sand  to  the  mouth  of  the  small 
rocky  ravine  which  leads  to  Sardbit  d 
Khadim  (6  miles).     Here  even  the 


riding-camels  must  be  left,  and  the 
rest  of  the  distance  done  on  foot. 
There  is  a  fiflieen  or  twenty  minutes' 
walk  up  the  widy,  and  then  a  half-an- 
hour's  tiresome  climb  up  a  rough  in- 
cline, surmounted  by  a  steep  sandstone 
cliff.  On  the  top  of  the  plateau,  which 
is  700  feet  above  the  widy,  are  the 
ruins. 

The  view  is  very  striking  and  ex- 
tensive, but  a  more  immediate  cause 
for  admiration  wiU  be  found  in  the 
ruins  which  lie  around.  These  con- 
sist of  two  temples  of  different  dates : 
the  earlier  merely  a  rock-hewn  chamber 
with  an  open  vestibule  in  front;  the 
later  a  large  building,  connected  with 
the  former,  but  not  in  tixe  same  straight 
line  with  it.  Both  appear  to  have 
been  reconstructed.  In  the  centre  of 
the  rock-hewn  chamber  a  square  pillar 
of  solid  rock  has  been  left  to  support 
the  roof;  both  this  and  the  walls  of 
the  chamber  were  formerly  covered 
with  hieroglyphics  and  coloured.  At 
the  end  of  the  chamber  ture  two  re- 
cesses ;  one  of  which,  fonnerly  provided 
with  a  door,  leads  to  a  small  space 
roofed  over  with  large  flat  slabs ;  near 
this  is  another  ro^-hewn  chamber, 
and  in  front  of  the  two  stretches  an 
open  oouri  the  walls  of  which  are 
covered  with  sculptured  scenes.  In 
this  court  are  some  etdx.  which  appear 
to  have  been  removed  from  their  ori- 
ginal position.-  The  later  temple  con- 
sists of  a  large  square  court,  with 
fragments  of  pillars  and  Athor-headed 
capitals,  and  of  a  long  building  di- 
vided into  numerous  small  chambers. 
At  the  end  nearest  the  rock-hewn 
temple  is  a  large  gateway.  The  walls 
are  covered  with  tablets  and  inscrip- 
tions, and  the  whole  must  have  been 
very  fine  when  perfect;  at  present  it  is 
one  mass  of  ruin.  Bound  the  temples 
are  long  heaps  of  stone,  the  remains 
probably  of  enclosing  walls.  The 
whole  is  much  buried  in  sand,  and 
CSapt.  0.  W.  Wilson,  from  whose  ac- 
count the  above  description  is  taken, 
thinks  that  excavating  would  bring  a 
good  many  things  to  light.  The  little 
digging  done  by  the  Ordnance  Survey 
res^ted  in  the  finding  of  a  small 
gold  ornament,  a  few  scarabsei,  broken 
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necklaces,  fragments  of  pottery,  &o. 
The  number  of  stelx  is  remarkable. 

It  appears,  according  to  Dr.  Birch, 
that  the  colony  of  Sar&bit  el  Ehidim 
dates  from  a  later  epoch  than  that 
of  Magh&rah.  Amenemha  II.  of  the 
Xllth  dynasty  was  the  first  to  open 
the  mines,  and  found  the  temples.  His 
name  is  cut  on  the  face  of  the  rock 
near  the  temple.  There  are  many 
other  tablets  with  the  names  of  other 
kings  of  that  dynasty,  Amenemha  III. 
and  rV.  Like  Magh^rah,  ^rabit  el 
Khidim  was  abandonedfrom'the  Xllth 
to  the  XYIIIth  dynasties.  Thothmes 
III.  then  recommenced  forking  the 
mines,  and  was  followed  by  Thothmes 
ly.  and  Amunoph  III.  The  kings 
of  the  XlXth  dynasty,  especially  Sethi 
I.  and  Barneses  n.,  have  nearly  all 
left  records  here.  Though  the  temple 
was  probably  founded  during  the  Xllth 
dynasty,  the  first  name  found  on  it 
is  Thothmes  III.,  and  other  monarchs 
follow  down  to  Bameses  lY.,  includ- 
ing Menephtah,  the  Pharaoh  of  the 
Exodus.  Athor  is  the  principal  divi- 
nity, with  Set  and  Knoum.  There  are 
many  tablets  and  inscriptions  cut  in 
the  sandstone  of  the  mining  district 
which  surrounds  Sarabit  el  Khadim. 

Betuming  to  Wddy  Suwig,  which 
gradually  becomes  broad  and  steep, 
tiie  road  lies  through  heavy  burning 
sand  to  the  foot  of  Nugb  Suwig.  A 
winding  rocky  trail  leads  to  the 
summit,  and  then  we  descend  again  by 
a  ruined  path  into  Wddy  Khameeleh, 
at  which  point  comes  in  the  road 
followed  by  the  baggage-camels.  A 
short  way  farther  on,  on  the  right- 
hand  side,  are  two  la^e  rocks  with 
Sinaitic  inscriptions.  Continuing  up 
the  north  branch  of  Wddy  Khameeleh 
we  reach  a  small  sandy  plain,  called 
Deb^hat  Sheykh  Ahmed  (7  miles)  from  a 
Bedawee  saint  who  lies  buried  in  the 
tomb  by  the  wayside.  Just  beyond 
the  mouth  of  Wddy  Meraikh  are  some 
nawdmees  (see  Bte.  a)  and  circular 
tombs.  Wddy  Bar^,  up  which  the 
road  now  turns,  is  a  long  broad  valley, 
steep  and  rooky,  with  a  number  of  fine 
seydl  trees.  The  sandstone  is  here 
exchanged  for  gneiss.    Five  miles  up 
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Wddy  Bar^  is  a  wall  of  loose  stones, 
built  by  the  Bedaween  to  keep  out 
Mohammed  Ali's  soldiery.  At  the 
top  of  the  valley  is  a  group  of  na- 
wdmeee.  Wddy  Labweh  is  a  broad 
open  valley  with  a  granite  gravel  soil. 
About  1^  mile  up  it,  on  the  left  of  the 
road,  is  a  cleft  in  a  large  rock,  contain- 
ing a  spring  of  cool  deUcious  water ; 
it  is  cedled  Shageek  d  'Ajooz  ("the 
Old  Woman's  Bift").  Granite  rocks 
now  succeed  to  gneiss,  and  the  wddy 
expands  into  an  open  plain,  two  miles 
wide,  well  clothed  with  desert  herbage. 
The  plain  again  contracts,  and,'croBsing 
the  watershed,  the  road  enters  Wddy 
Berrdh,  Two  miles  up  this  valley 
is  a  rock,  called  Hajar  el  Laghweh, 
with  Sinaitic  inscriptions ;  and  three 
miles  farther  on  we  reach  the  feature 
from  which  the  wddy  derives  its  name, 
"  the  Valley  of  the  Passers-Out  "—two 
massive  bluffs  of  red  granite,  standing 
like  gigantic  sentinels,  through  which 
we  pass  out  by  a  narrow  gorge  into  a 
wide  plain  called  Enoeia  d  Erheirig 
(21  mues).  A  road  leads  hence  to  M 
Buweib  in  Wddy  Feirdn,  eight  miles 
off. 

From  Erweis  el  Erbeirig,  which 
commands  a  fine  view  of  Serbdl,  we 
pass  by  the  Wddy  Soleif  into  the  Wddy 
esh  Sheykh,  and  thence  by  the  Wddy 
Sdhab  to  the  head  of  Wddy  Solaf  and 
the  mouth  of  Nugb  Hawa  (12  miles). 
The  road  hence  to  Jebel  Moosa  has 
been  described  under  Bte.  (a). 

i.  DeBoriplion  of  the  Convent, — There 
is  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  admission 
to  the  convent,  if  the  visitor  is  provided 
with  the  proper  letter  of  introduction, 
easily  obtainable  from  the  branch  con- 
vent at  Oairo.  It  is  no  longer  neces- 
sary to  enter  by  the  trap-door  in  tlie 
wall,  some  80  feet  above  the  ground, 
up  to  which  all  who  sought  admittance 
were  formerly  hauled  by  a  rope.  The 
present  entrance  is  by  a  low  door  in 
one  of  the  buttresses  on  the  north  side 
of  the  convent,  through  which  a  short 
vaulted  passage  leads  to  a  postern  in 
the  convent  wall.  The  ancient  en- 
trance is  a  little  to  the  right,  in  the 
centre  of  the  north  face,  and  is  a 
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fine  door  7  feet  wide,  but  it  has  for 
many  years  been  closed  with  masonry. 
Above  the  lintel  is  a  relieving  arch, 
and  over  this  a  machicoulis,  in  which 
is    a    tablet  with   a  Greek   inscrip- 
tion   not    hitherto    deciphered.      As 
the  machicoulis  and  the  inscription 
both  belong  to  the  period  at  which  the 
monastery  was  built,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  some  one  will  succeed  in  reading 
the    inscription.      There    are    other 
tablets  above  the  buttress  in  which  is 
the  modem  entrance,  with  inscriptions 
in  Gre^  and  Arabic  giving  the  his- 
tory of  the  building  of  the  convent  by 
Justinian.     The  whole  of  the  north 
wall  is  much  cracked,  and  the  masonry 
concealed  by  rubble  heaped  against  it. 
The  top  is  modem.    The  east  wall, 
in  which  is  the  trap-door  mentioned 
above,  was  almost  rebuilt  at  the  end  of 
the   last    century  by    the    orders  of 
General  Kleber,  and  an  inscription  in 
modem  Greek  on  a  small  tablet  in  one 
of  the  round  towers  commemorates  the 
fact.    The  south  wall  has  also  been 
partially  rebuilt,  and  is  supported  with 
buttresses ;  along  the  top  is  a  covered 
passage  forming  a  pleasant  promenade. 
The  west  wall,  owing  to  its  position,  is 
the  b^t   preserved,  and  shows  how 
stroDg  and  massive  the  old  building 
was.    Numerous  crosses  and  other  de- 
vices are  seen  in  the  covering  stones 
of  the  loopholes.    The  original  form  of 
the  building  was  an  irregular  quad- 
rangle, with  slightly  projecting  towers 
at  each  angle,  and  in  the  east,  west, 
and  south    sides.     Its    position  was 
probably  determined  by  tiie  abundant 
water-supply  in  the   neighbourhood, 
and  the  existence  near  it  of  the  tra- 
ditional site  of  the  Burning  Bush,  and 
tiie  chapel  and  tower  built  by  order  of 
the  Empress  Helena. 

Having  passed  through  the  entrance, 
which  is  protected  by  no  less  than 
three  doors,  and  is  so  narrow  that  only 
one  man  can  enter  at  a  time,  the 
"visitor  finds  himself  in  the  interior, 
and  will  probably  be  conducted  at  once 
to  the  guest  chambers  high  up  over 
the  north  wall.  Here,  if  he  means  to 
remain  in  the  convent,  he  will  take  up 
his  abode.    Lodging,  bread,  and  water 


are  what  the  convent  provides  for  its 
guests,  so  of  course  servants  and  food 
will  have  to  be  taken  in.  A  hackiheesh 
of  about  £1  a  head  is  expected  when 
the  traveller  leaves,  over  and  above 
what  his  dragoman  may  have  given 
for  the  things  provided. 

Originally  the  interior  was  laid  out 
witii  great  regularity,  but  there  are 
few  signs  of  the   old   plan  still  re- 
maining.   The  following  is  a  graphic 
description    of    the     general    view, 
"  Though  the  interior  presents  a  scene 
of  the  most  hopeless  confusion  when 
looked  down    upon   from    the  guest 
chambers,    there   is   not  wanting  a 
certain   quaint    picturesqueness    and 
charm,  which  is  heightened  in  spring 
by  the  bright  gieen  of  the  trellised 
vines.    Two  tiers  of  loopholes  are  still 
visible  in  the  west  wall,  and  some  few 
of  the  vaults  and  arches  within  remain 
intact,  but  they  are  for  the  most  part 
broken  down  and  filled  with  all  manner 
of  filth.    Over,  above,  and  within  them 
are  the  buildings  of  after  ages,  mos- 
ques,  chapels,    bakeries,   dUitilleries, 
and  stables,  some  themselves  gone  to 
ruin,  and  serving  as  foundations  for 
stUl  later  erections  of  mud  and  sun- 
dried  bricks,  which  are  daily  adding 
their  mite  to  the  general  confusion. 
The  quadrangle    is  now  completely 
filled  with  buildings,    and    througu 
them,  turning  and  twisting  in  every 
direction,    now  ascending,   now   de- 
scending, exposed  to  the  full  force  of 
the    sun,  or   passing    through  dark 
tunnels,  is  a  perfect  labyrinth  of  narrow 
passages." — Capt,  C,  W,  Wtlaon. 

The  Church,  which  is  remarkable  for 
its  massive  grandeur,  was  built  during 
the  reign  of  Justinian.  The  exterior 
bears  signs  of  extensive  alterations ;  a 
new  porch  has  been  added  which  al- 
most conceals  the  original  west  porch 
and  its  window;  the  south  wall  has 
been  raised,  and  the  east  end  partially 
rebuilt.  There  were  probably  two 
towers  at  the  west  end:  that  at  the 
south-west  comer  is  a  distinct  build- 
ing, and  was  perhaps  built  as  a  place 
of  refuge  before  the  existence  of  the 
convent ;  and  if  so,  it  may  be  a  rem- 
♦  nant  of  the  tower  of  Helena,  which 
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Justinian  enclosed,  with  the  plaice  of 
the  Burning  Bush,  within  the  convent. 
The  church  has  three  aisles,  separated 
by  two  rows  of  granite  columns;  at 
the  eastern  end  of  the  centre  aisle  is  a 
large  apse ;  the  other  aisles  are  closed 
by  waUs,  through  which  are  doors 
leietding  to  two  chapels;  one  of  the 
Holy  Father,  on  the  north,  and  the  other 
of  St.  James  the  Less,  on  the  south. 
From  either  of  these  there  is  access  to 
the  Chapel  of  the  Burning  Bush,  situ- 
ated behind  the  central  apse,  round 
which  there  is  a  free  passage.  There 
are  three  chapels  in  each  side  aisle, 
those  on  the  north  below  the  level  of 
the  floor,  and  those  on  the  south  above 
it.  The  capitals  of  the  columns  are  of 
various  designs,  no  two  aUke.  The 
mosaic  over  the  apse  represents  the 
Transfiguration.  Our  Saviour  is  in 
the  centre,  Elias  on  the  right,  Moses 
on  the  left,  St.  Peter  lying  at  his  feet, 
and  St.  James  and  St.  John  kneeling 
on  either  side.  Bound  the  whole  are 
a  series  of  busts  of  prophets,  sainte, 
&c.,  each  with  his  name  written  in 
Greek ;  and  beyond,  on  the  face  of  the 
wall  is  a  border,  with  figures  of  dodo- 
like birds.  On  the  wall  above  the 
apse  are  two  representations  of  Moses, 
one  at  the  Burning  Bush,  and  the 
other  at  the  Receiving  of  the  Law; 
and  beneath  these  are  two  portraits, 
said  to  be  those  of  the  Emperor  Jus- 
tinian and  his  wife  Theodora,  but  they 
bear  no  resemblance  to  the  known 
portraits  of  either.  Close  to  the  altar 
is  a  chest  containing  the  skull  and 
hand  of  St.  Catherine,  and  beneath  it 
a  msffble  slab  with  two  ibexes  in  relief 
at  the  foot  of  the  cross.  The  altar- 
screen  is  profusely  ornamented,  and  a 
large  cross  with  a  painting  of  the  Cru- 
cifixion towers  above  it.  The  walls 
are  covered  with  the  quaint  pictures 
usually  seen  in  Greek  churches,  and 
hung  with  banners,  and  from  the  roof 
hang  gold  and  silver  lamps  of  great 
beauty.  Between  the  columns  are  the 
wooden  staUs  of  the  monks,  and  the 
elaborately  carved  thrones  of  the  Patri- 
arch and  Bishop,  in  one  of  which  is  a 
painting  representing  the  convent  be- 
fore the  round  towers  were  added. 
In  the  Chapel  of  the  Burning  Bush  is 


shown  the  place  where  the  bush  stood, 
now  coverea  with  a  silver  plate ;  and 
in  the  wall  is  a  little  window  through 
which  the  sun's  rays  are  said  to  fail 
once  in  the  year.  The  fioor,  lower  than 
that  of  the  church,  is  richly  carpeted, 
and  the  walls  are  covered  with  pic^ 
tures  and  encaustic  tiles.  Two  splen- 
did coffined  effigies  of  St.  Catherine 
are  kept  here ;  one  given  by  the  Em- 
press .  Catherine,  and  the  other  by  the 
present  Emperor  of  Russia,  Alexander 
II.  On  the  two  fine  old  wooden  doors 
by  which  the  church  is  entered  are  a 
variety  of  devices  cut  in  panels,  and 
severed  coats  of  arms,  the  work  pro- 
bably of  pilgrims.  On  the  archway 
near  the  mosk,  and  in  the  north  wall 
of  the  refectory  are  the  arms  and  names 
of  pilgrim  knights,  some  dating  back 
to  the  14th  and  15th  cents. 

Near  the  church  is  a  mosk  with  a 
minaret :  a  singular  proof,  it  has  been 
said,  of  the  tolerance,  perhaps  of  the 
fear,  of  the  Christian  communities  of 
this  land ;  it  contains  an  old  wooden 
pulpit  with  a  Cufic  inscription. 

The  Library,  which  is  neatly  ar- 
ranged, contains  a  number  of  Greek 
printed  books  and  Arabic  MSS.  It 
was  here  that  Tischendorf  discovered 
the  famous  MS.  of  the  Bible  which 
has  been  called  the  Codex  Sinaiticus. 
The  two  curiosities  shown  to  strangers 
are  a  beautifully  illuminated  MS.  of  the 
Gospels,  written  on  vellum  in  letters 
of  gold ;  and  a  copy  of  the  Psalms 
written  by  a  female,  said  to  be  St. 
Thecla,  in  so  small  a  hand  that  it  can 
only  be  read  through  a  microscope. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  convent  is 
a  courtyard,  and  beyond  are  the 
gardens,  full  of  trees  and  luxuriant 
vegetation,  a  charming  picture  of  life 
and  beauty  set  in  the  surrounding  de- 
solation. In  the  middle  of  the  garden 
is  the  charnel-house,  consisting  of  a 
small  chapel  and  two  long  vaults ;  one 
containing  the  bones  of  monks  and 
pilgrims,  tiie  other  those  of  priests  and 
bishops.  The  bodies  are  first  buried 
for  a  year  or  so  in  a  patch  of  garden, 
and  then  the  bones  are  collected  and 
placed  in  the  vaults.  "The  bishopB 
and  saints,  with  the  exception  of  St. 
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Stephen  the  porter,  who  sits  in  ghastly 
magnificence  with  his  gorgeous  robes 
round  him,  are  ranged  in  wooden 
boxes  with  their  respective  names  on 
Blips  of  paper ;  the  bones  of  the  more 
humble  brethren  are  piled  in  two 
heaps,  the  skulls  on  one  side,  the  arms, 
tilths,  &0.,  on  the  other.  In  one  of 
the  boxes  are  the  skeletons  of  two 
Indian  princes,  with  fragments  of 
well-made  link-armour  which  they 
are  said  to  have  worn  during  the 
years  they  passed  as  hermits  on  Jebel 
Moosa;  there  is  also  a  chain  made  of 
iron  nails,  roughly  bent,  and  weighing 
about  fifteen  pounds,  which  bound  them 
together  in  life  as  it  now  does  in  death. 
There  are  also  leathern  scourges,  iron 
necklets  and  girdles,  and  other  remi- 
niscences of  the  days  when  the  moun- 
tain side  was  covered  with  hermitages." 

There  are  about  a  score  of  priests 
and  lay  brothers  in  the  convent ;  the 
latter  employed  in  the  different  trades 
which  their  situation  compels  them  to 
take  up— baker,  gardener,  cook,  shoe- 
maker, &c.  They  are,  as  a  rule,  an 
ignorant  and  idle  lot,  recruited  from 
the  very  lowest  class  of  Greek  peasants. 
Now  and  then  an  intelligent  monk 
may  be  found  there,  imdergoing  a 
period  of  banishment  from  his  own 
convent. 

One  of  the  excursiouB  in  the  neigh- 
bomrhood  of  the  convent  to  which  the 
traveller  will  certainly  devote  a  day 
will  be 

K  The  Ascent  of  Jebel  Moosa  and 
Bds  Sufsdfeh, — Several  paths  lead  up 
to  the  summit  of  Jebel  Moosa,  but  the 
one  usually  followed  goes  up  a  rude 
glen  at  the  back  of  the  convent,  and 
is  called  8ikket  Seyyidna  Moosa, 
'^  the  Path  of  our  Lord  Moses.*'  A  lay- 
brother,  or  an  Arab,  is  furnished  by  the 
convent  as  guide.  There  is  a  flight 
of  roc^  steps  nearly  the  whole  way, 
which  renders  the  ascent  easy. 

The  first  object  of  interest  is  Mayan 
Moosa  ("  the  Fountain  of  Moses  ").  a  de- 
licious spring  of  cool  water  which  rises 
beneath  a  huge  granite  boulder,  and  is 
surrounded  by  a  fringe  of  maiden-hair 
fern.  According  to  the  Bedaween,  it 
was  here  that  Moies  watered  Jethro's 


flocks ;  monkiBh  tradition  makes  it  the 
abode  of  St.  Stephen  the  cobbler.  The 
path  leads  up  through  a  narrow  ravine, 
over  huge  boulders  of  granite  to  what 
is  called  the  Chapel  of  the  Virgin  of 
the  CEiConomos,  or  Bursar,  a  small 
building  of  unhewn  stone,  erected  to 
conunemorate  the  miraculous  extir- 
pation of  fleas  from  the  convent — a 
miracle  which  most  visitors  will  agree 
in  thinking  needs  repetition.  The  road 
now  turns  to  the  right,  and  ascends 
sharply  to  a  cleft  in  the  rock,  spanned 
by  a  circular  arch  with  a  cross  on  either 
face.  Here  sat  St.  Stephen  the  porter 
and  his  successors  and  shrived  the 
pilgrims,  who  passed  on  repeating 
Fs.  xxiv.  3,  4,  ^'Who  shall  ascend 
into  the  hill  of  the  Lord,"  &c.  A 
Uttle  farther  on  is  another  gateway, 
and  then  a  small  plain  at  the  foot  of 
the  peak  of  Jebel  Moosa  is  reached. 
Here  is  a  ruined  garden,  a  solitary 
cypress-tree,  and  a  building  containing 
the  chapels  of  Elijah  and  Elisha. 
Monkish  tradition  points  out  a  small 
grot  in  which  the  former  lived  (1  Kings 
xix.  8,  9). 

From  this  point  a  stiff  half  hour's 
climbing  takes  one  to  the  top  of 
Jehd  Moosa,  On  the  way  we  pass 
the  footprints  of  the  prophet's  camel, 
and  a  stone  said  to  mark  the  spot  where 
Elijah  was  turned  back  as  imworthy 
to  tread  the  holy  ground  above.  On 
the  top  are  two  buildings,  a  chapel  and 
a  mosk,  both  built  of  stones  tckken  from 
the  ruins  of  an  early  convent.  Tra- 
dition places  the  chapel  near  the  '^clift 
of  the  rock"  where  Moses  was  when 
the  glory  of  the  Ix)rd  passed  by  (Ex. 
xxxiii.  22),  and  says  the  cave  beneath 
the  mosk  was  where  he  passed  the  forty 
days  and  forty  nights.  The  summit  of 
Jebel  Moosa  is  7375  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  term  "Jebel  Moosa"  may  be  ap- 
plied to  the  whole  ridge,  of  which  this 
is  ihe  highest  peak,  but  by  the  monks 
and  Bedaween  the  term  is  confined  to 
the  summit  on  which  we  now  stand. 
The  upper  portion  is  of  grey  granite, 
the  lower  of  red.  On  the  south  side  is 
a  fi^eer  descent  of  more  than  1000  feet. 

There  are  few  who  will  not  wish  to 
continue  the  excursion  toBdsSu/sd- 
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fehj  the  presmned  Mount  of  the  Law. 
Descending  the  peak  of  Jebel  Moosa 
by  the  same  path  to  the  plain  in 
which  are  the  chapels  of  Elijah 
and  Elisha,  we  turn  to  the  leffc,  and 
scramble  for  a  mile  through  a  sort  of 
rocky  groove  that  runs  along  the  top 
of  the  ridge;  then,  after  passing  the 
ozier,  or  willow,  which  gives  its  name 
to  Bds  Sufsdfeh,  comes  a  climb  of 
several  hundred  feet  up  a  rugged 
ravine,  and  then  the  summit  ridge  is 
jeaohecU  situated  in  a  deep  cleft  be- 
twen  >  high/waUa  of :  Dock.  ;  Ezom-.  this 
point  the  whole  of  the  plain  of  Er 
Bahih  is  distinctly  visible.  That  Eas 
Sufsdfeh  has  the  l!est  claims  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  Mt  Sinai  has  been  already 
pointed  out,  and  as  we  stand  here  tlxe 
peculiar  fitness  of  the  place  demon- 
strates itself  most  unmistakeably. 
Here  we  have  a  mountain  summit 
overlooking  a  plain— Er  Rahdh— con- 
taining 1,936,000  sq.  yards  of  even 
ground,  with  an  aditional  1,098,680  sq. 
yards  in  the  Seih  Leja,  and  1,258,400 
sq.  yards  in  the  Wady  ed  Dayr,  all 
in  full  view  of  the  mountain,  and 
capable  of  holding  three  millions  of 
people,  while  the  valleys  in  the  im- 
meoiate  neighbourhood  afford  plenty 
of  extra  camping  space.  Every  other 
requirement  of  the  Bible  narrative  is 
equally  well  met ;  and  if  everything 
that  took  place  during  the  year  of  the 
Israelites'  sojourn  in  Mt.  Sinai  must 
be  minutely  localised,  there  seems 
little  difficulty  in  doing  so.  But 
whether  every  small  detail  can  be  made 
to  rightly  fit  in  and  harmonise  seems 
but  a  small  matter ;  no  one  can  fail  to 
realise  how  suited  is  the  whole  of  the 
magnificent  scenery  around  him  to  be 
the  theatre  of  the  majestic  and  awful 
events  described  in  the  sacred  narrative. 
The  descent  into  the  plain  below  may 
be  made  down  the  face  of  B^s  SuM- 
feh,  but  it  is  rather  steep  and  rugged. 

2.  Ascent  of  Jebel  Katareena.  This 
is  a  pretty  sood  climb,  and  an  early 
start  should  DO  made.  Passing  down 
the  Widy  ed  I>&yr,  tlie  road  slorts  the 
base  of  B^  sufsafeh,  and  turns 
up  the  Wddy  el  Lejfc.  On  the  way 
are  passed    various    objects    which 


monkish  legends  have  connected  with 
events  in  the  Bible.  First  there  is  a 
rock  called  "  the  Mould  of  the  Calf," 
but  which  the  Bedaween  name  simply 
Nugr  el  Beggar,  "the  Cows'  Hole," 
saying  that  it  was  caused  by  Moses 
thrusting  his  staff  into  the  stone  to 
prociire  water  for  his  cow :  the  name, 
however,  and  the  presence  of  a  hill 
close  by  called  Haroouj  has  suggested 
the  connecting  it  with  the  story  of  the 
Golden  Calf.  Then  comes  the  "  Burial 
place  of  the  Tables  of  the  Law,"  and 
'^^the.vQave^of  .Korah,  Dathan,  and 
Abiram."  A' littli^ .'distance  up  the 
Wfidy  el  LejA  is  a  "  Stone  of  Moses," 
called  by  the  Bedaween  Hajar  d 
Magarjse%  "the  Stone  of  the  fjnited 
■Ones;"  from  Moses  having  severed 
it  with  his  sword.  At  the  head  of 
W(idy  el  Lejd  is  the  Dayr  el  Arbdeen 
the  "  Convent  of  the  Forty,"  so-called 
from  being  dedicated  to  40  monks 
once  slain  by  the  Bedaween.  It  is  now 
deserted,  but  a  few  Arabs  keep  up  the 
cultivation  of  the  gardens. 

The  road  now  turns  south-west 
along  a  dark  rocky  glen  called 
Shagg  Moosa,  running  far  up  into 
tiie  north-eastern  slopes  of  Jebel 
Katareena.  A  mile  or  two  farther  on, 
the  path  leaves  the  ravine,  and  hence- 
forward it  is  a  tiring  heavy  climb  up 
an  abrupt  and  crumbling  mountain- 
side to  the  foot  of  the  rocky  smnmit 
cone.  On  the  way  a  beautifiil  spring, 
Mdyan  esh  Shinndr  ('*  ihe  Fountain  of 
the  Partridge"),  is  passed.  The  peak  is 
a  huge  naked  block  of  syenite  granite, 
steep,  but  so  broken  that  there  is  no 
dajiger  or  difficulty  in  climbing  it. 
On  the  top  is  a  little  chapel  dedicated 
to  St.  Catharine,  whose  headless  body 
is  said  to  have  been  carried  by  angels 
to  the  top  of  the  mountain  from 
Alexandria,  where  she  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom early  in  the  4th  centy.  This 
peak  of  jAel  Katareena  proper  is 
8536  feet  high,  but  what  may  be  con- 
sidered its  twin  peak,  Jebel  Zebeer,  is 
sUghtiy  higher,  8551  feet.  "  As  its 
peak  is  all  but  the  loftiest,  so  is  the 
view  from  Jebel  Eatharina  one  of 
the  finest  in  the  country.  From  this 
high  and  freezing  standpoint  you 
may,  on  any  clear  day,  look  down 
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upon  three-fourths  of  the  Peninsula  of 
Sinai,  from  Jebel  Hammam  Farun  on 
the  north-west  to  the  mountains  of 
W^y  el'Ain  on  the  north-east ;  from 
Jebel  Miisa  and  Bas  SuMfeh,  which 
seem  quite  close  to  your  side,  and  the 
labyrinth  of  monster  momitains  spread 
out  like  a  model  at  your  feet,  to  the 
glimmering  water  of  the  twin  Gulfs, 
and  the  Mils  of  Arabia  and  Africa 
spread  out  beyond  them  on  either 
hand.  Jebel  Zebir  and  Jebel  Umm 
Shomer  slightly  spoil  the  view  south- 
ward, and  little  can  be  seen  beyond 
the  Tih  escarpment  on  the  north ;  but 
in  all  other  quarters  the  prospect'  is 
most  extensive.  Bas  Muhammed  is 
not  to  be  seen,  though  you  can:  trace 
the  two  arms  of  the  Bed  Sea  almost  to 
their  point  of  junction.  The  whole  pro- 
spect is  magnificent,  grander  even  than 
that  from  Serbal ;  the  effects  of  colour, 
light,  and  shade  excite  the  admiration 
of  every  traveller ;  the  colours  on  land, 
sky,  and  sea  are  simply  enchanting, 
and  the  intense  stillness  and  silence  of 
the  desert  lends  mystery  and  solem- 
nity to  the  scene.  But  it  is  at  sunrise 
or  sunset  that  a  Sinai  mountain-land- 
scape is  seen  to  its  greatest  perfection. 
Perhaps  the  hour  of  sunset  is  to  be 
preferred  to  any  other.  Then  you  have 
orange,  pink,  green,  and  blue  in  the 
sky ;  indigo,  lilac  and  rich  red-brown, 
like  burnished  copper,  on  the  hills; 
colours  ever  changing  and  deepening, 
shadows  ever  lengthening,  as  the  sun 
slowly  declines." — Capt  H.  8.  Palmer, 

^  m.  Other  Excursions,  If  there  is 
time  to  spare,  a  day  may  be  occupied 
in  one  or  two  interesting  walks  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Convent.  There 
are  good  views  of  the  convent  and  the 
valley  in  which  it  stands  from  the  top 
of  Jebel  Moneijdhf  a  conical  hill  at  the 
head  of  Wddy  ed  Dayr,  and  from  Jebd 
ed  Dayr  on  the  east  of  the  wddy.  Per- 
haps the  finest  mountain  scenery  in 
the  Peninsula  is  to  be  found  in  the 
gorges  of  the  Wddy  et  Tldh  and  the 
Wddy  Errdeisah,  which  lie  to  the  west 
of  Er  Bah^  and  Nugb  Hawa. 

An  excursion  to  Umm  Shomer  will 
take  three  or  four  days.  The  road 
passes  over  Jebel  Moneijah,  and  then 


descends  into  the  W^y  Sebaeeyeh, 
which  it  follows  to  its  head.  It  then 
descends  a  steep  ravine,  and  ascending 
a  valley  readies  Wady  Bahabeh. 
At  the  end  of  this  wady  is  a  Uttle 
ravine  called  Wddy  Zaytooneh,  from 
the  great  olive-tree  in  it.  Here  the 
camds  must  be  left,  and  the  ascent  of 
Umm  Shomer,  a  three  or  four  hours' 
climb,  performed  on  foot.  The  distance 
firom  the  convent  to  Wddy  Zaytooneh  is 
16  or  17  miles  by  the  direct  road  over 
Jebel  Moneijah,  but  baggage-camels 
are  sometimes  obliged  to  take  a  longer 
and  easier  road.  The  first  ascent  of 
1000  feet  from  the  Wddy  Zaytooneh 
brings  you  to  the  summit  of  Jebel  Aboo 
Sheger.  You  then  descend  a  steep 
ravine,  cross  a  ridge  to  its  farther 
side,  and  then  a  difficult  climb  of  1800 
feet  brings  you  to  the  highest  point 
of  Umm  Shomer,  8449  feet. 

Tor  may  be  reached  by  this  route, 
continuing  from  Wddy  Bahabeh  down 
some  steep  passes  into  the  Gd'ah. 
The  distance  altogether  from  the 
convent  is  48  miles.  A  longer  but 
easier  road,  53}  miles,  passes  down 
the  Nugb  Hawa,  the  Wddy  Soldf,  and 
the  Wddy  Hebrdn,  into  the  Gd*ah. 
Tor  is  Uttle  more  than  a  dirty  village, 
and  contains  nothing  of  interest. 
There  are  remains  of  convents  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  an  old  fortress 
on  the  sea-shore. 

Six  or  seven  miles  from  Tor  is 
a  curious,  mountain  called  Je&el 
Ndgoos.  It  takes  its  name— *' the 
Bell  Mountain,'*  or,  more  correctly, 
the  **  Gong  Mountain  " — from  the  pe- 
culiar noises  which  are  heard  arising 
from  it,  and  which  somewhat  resemble 
the  sound  of  the  wooden  gong  (nd- 
goos)  used  in  the  Greek  convents  for 
summoning  the  community.  Jebel 
Ndgoos  is  a  triangular  sand-slope, 
filling  a  recess  in  the  sandstone  hlUs. 
It  is  about  195  feet  high,  80  yards 
wide  at  the  base,  and  narrows  off 
towards  the  top.  The  cliffs  rise  about 
200  feet  above  it.  The  sand  is  caused 
by  the  waste  of  the  sandstone  rocks. 
Being  at  so  high  an  angle,  the  slightest 
cause  sets  the  sand  in  motion,  and  it 
is  this  movement  of  the  suriaoe-sand 
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which  has  been  thought  to  produce 
the  sound  above  referred  to. 

m,  CoTdinuation  of  the  journey  hy 
the  Long  Desert  via  'Akabah  and  Fetra, 
or  via  NahTd,  to  Palestine.  —  Those 
who  intend  continuing  their  journey 
through  the  desert  to  'Akabah  and 
Petra  (Wfidy  Moosa),  and  thence  to 
Hebron,  will  find  that  journey  de- 
scribed in  the  Handbook  to  Syria  and 
Palestine.  It  will  be  sufficient  here 
to  add  a  few  additional  hints  to  those 
already  given  at  the  beginning,  and 
conduct  the  traveller  a  short  distance 
on  the  way.  It  is  necessary  to  make 
every  possible  inquiry  at  Cairo  as  to 
the  practicability  of  getting  to  Petra. 
If  there  is  any  chance  of  the  road 
being  open,  the  Sheykh  of  the  Alo- 
ween — tiie  tribe  which  can  best  con- 
duct the  traveller  from  'Akabah  to 
Petra,  and  thence  to  Hebron — ^is  gene- 
rally to  be  found  at  Cairo  in  the 
winter  and  early  spring ;  and  from  him 
all  information  can  be  obtained,  and 
an  engagement  made  with  him  imder 
the  sanction  of  the  Consul  to  provide 
camels  and  an  escort,  and  guarantee 
a  safe  passage,  and  as  long  a  time  as 
possible  (3  days)  at  Petra.  A  back- 
sheesh of  so  much  a  head,  probably 
SI.,  has  to  be  paid  to  the  fellaheen  of 
Petra  for  the  permission  to  stay  there. 
As  the  Bedaween  of  Arabia  Petrsea 
are  a  much  more  turbulent  lot  than 
the  Towarah  who  conduct  the  traveller 
to  Sinai  and  'Akabah,  it  may  be  useful 
to  say  a  little  about  their  habits  and 
ways,  and  the  best  method  of  dealing 
with  them. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a  travel- 
ler is  stopped  on  the  road  by  what  is 
said  to  be  a  party  of  hostile  Arabs, 
and  obliged  to  pay  a  smn  of  money, 
as  he  supposes,  to  save  his  life,  or  to 
secure  the  continuation  of  his  journey 
in  safety.  Everybody  who  knows  Arab 
customs  must  be  aware  that  no  one  of  a 
hostile  tribe  can  ever  enter  the  terri- 
tory of  any  other  Arabs  without  the 
insult  being  avenged  by  the  sword; 
and  it  is  evident,  if  no  resistance  is 
made  on  the  part  of  those  who  conduct 
the  traveller,  that  the  attacking  party 
are  either  some  of  their  own,  or  of  a 


friendly,  tribe  who  are  allowed  to 
spoil  him  by  the  very  persons  he  pays 
to  protect  him;  for  an  Arab  would 
rather  die  than  suffer  such  an  affix>nt 
from  a  hostile  tribe  in  his  oum  desert. 
If,  then,  his  Arabs  do  not  fight  on  the 
occasion,  he  may  be  sure  it  is  a  trick 
to  extort  money ;  he  should,  therefore, 
use  no  arms  against  the  supposed 
enemies,  but  afterwards  punish  his 
&ithless  guides  by  deducting  the  sum 
taken  from  their  pay;  and  it  is  as 
well,  before  starting,  to  make  them 
enter  into  an  engagement  that  they 
are  able  as  well  as  wilUng  to  protect 
him. 

Any  idea  of  travelling  with  one 
tribe  through  a  desert  belonging  to 
another,  when  they  are  not  on  friendly 
terms,  should  never  be  entertained. 
There  is  another  disagreeable  thing 
to  which  travellers  are  sometimes  ex- 
posed. Two  parties  of  liie  same 
tribe  quarrel  for  the  right  of  con- 
ducting him;  and  after  he  has  gone 
some  distance  on  his  journey,  he  and 
his  goods  are  taken  by  the  opposition 
candidates,  and  transferred  to  their 
camels.  The  war  is  merely  one  of 
words,  which  the  inexperienced  in 
the  language  cannot  understand ;  but 
he  fully  comprehends  the  annoyance 
of  being  nearly  pulled  to  pieces  by  the 
two  rivals,  and  his  things  are  some- 
times thrown  on  the  ground,  to  the 
utter  destruction  of  everything  fragile. 
This  may  not  occur,  but  it  is  as  well 
to  provide  against  it  before  starting, 
ana  a  sheykh  or  guide  should  be 
secured  who  has  decided  authority, 
and  can  overawe  all  parties.  Above 
all  things  it  is  important  to  secure 
the  goodwill  of  the  Arabs,  on  whom 
so  much  of  the  comfort  of  a  journey 
necessarily  depends.  And  nothing  is 
easier.  It  can,  of  course,  be  better 
done  if  the  traveller  speaks  Arabic; 
and  it  will  then  probably  be  his  own 
fault  if  he  meet  with  anything  but 
good  humour  and  wiliingness  to  oblige 
on  every  occasion. 

In  engaging  Arabs  application  is 
made  to  one  of  the  sheykhs;  and 
when  one  has  been  foimd  who  has 
good  recommendations,  and  his  ser- 
vices have  been  engaged,  it  is  only 
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necessary  to  go  to  the  Consulate  and 
have  the  agreement  officially  drawn 
up,  in  which  the  proper  prices,  and 
other  particulars,  are  stipulated. 

The  road  firom  Sinai  to  'Akabah 
passes  down  the  Wddy  esh  Sheykh  as 
feur  as  .the  tomb  of  Neby  SaWh.  The 
festival  of  this  saint  is  a  great  event 
for  the  Towfirah  Bedaween,  who  flock 
to  the  tomb  from  all  paji;s  of  the  pen- 
insula, and  encamp  round  it  for  three 
days.  Leaving  the  Wady  esh  Sheykh, 
and  passing  up  the  ravine  of  Aboo 
Suweirah,  the  main  watershed  of  the 
peninsula  is  crossed,  and  after  tra- 
versing an  open  tract  we  reach  the 
gorge  of  Wddy  8a*<ilf  13  miles  from 
the  Convent.  Sixteen  miles  farther  on 
a  sandy  tract  with  blackish  mounds, 
oalled  Enoeis  el  Ebdrig,  is  reached,  a 
spot  identified  by  Professor  Palmer 
with  Kibroth-hattaavah  of  the  Bible 
(Nimib.  xi.  34).  He  is  strengthened 
in  this  conclusion  by  a  tradition  of  the 
Bedaween,  which  says  that  the  erec- 
tion of  rough  unhewn  stones  on  a 
neighbouring  hill,  surmounted  with  a 
white  pyramid-shaped  block,  and  the 
numerous  stone  enclosures  all  around, 
are  the  remains  of  an  encampment  of 
pilgrims,  who  in  remote  ages  pitched 
their  tents  here  on  the  way  to  Haze- 
roth,  and  were  lost  immediately  after- 
wards, and  never  more  heard  of. 

The  road  now  leads  across  a  desolate 
sandy  plain  with  a  few  isolated  rocks, 
some  of  which  are  covered  with  Sinai- 
tic  inscriptions.  The  principal  of 
these  is  called  Httdheibat  el  Sajjdj 
("  the  Pilgrims'  HiU").  The  ordinary 
road  to  'Akabah  here  enters  Wddy 
Ghazileh,  and  descends  to  its  junction 
with  the  oasis  of  Wddy  el  'Ain,  and 
thence  down  the  magnificent  gorge  of 
Wddy  Weteer  to  the  Gulf  of  *Aka- 
bah.  If,  however,  we  wish  to  reach 
Ain  Hudherah,  the  probable  Haze- 
roth  of  the  Bible,  we  turn  to  the  left, 
and  soon  meet  a  magnificent  gorge, 
in  which  nestles  the  dark-green  palm- 
grove  of  Ain  Hudherah,  There  are 
remains  of  old  walls,  an  aqueduct, 
and  many  Greek  and  Sinaitic  inscrip- 
tions. On  a  hill  at  the  east  side  of 
the  cliff  is  a  building  which  may  have 
been  a  beacon,  and  gives  its  name  to 


the    spot,    Matili    Hudherah,    '^the 
Hazeroth  Look-outs." 

The  journey  from  Mount  Sinai  to 
'  Akabah  takes  6  days :  from  *Akabah 
to  Petra  by  the  Wddy  el  Arabah  4 
days,  by  the  upper  road  5  days :  and 
from  Petra  to  Hebron  6  days.  If  on 
arriving  at  'Akabah  it  should  be  found 
that  something  has  happened  since 
leaving  Cairo  to  render  the  Petra 
route  impracticable,  the  traveller  must 
turn  aside  to  Nabkl,  4  days'  journey, 
and  thence  to  Hebron,  7  days.  It  is 
better  to  make  sure  of  the  Petra  route 
by  sending,  as  soon  as  Mount  Sinai  is 
reached,  a  man  to  'Akabah  to  in- 
quire if  all  is  tranquil.  He  will  be 
met  coming  back  with  an  answer 
sometime  probably  during  the  third 
day's  journey  from  Sinai  to  'Akabah, 
and  if  it  be  unfavourable  an  alteration 
in  the  route  can  be  made  at  once. 

From  Sinai  direct  to  Palestine  via 
Nahkl  is  a  route  which  presents  no 
object  of  interest  to  the  ordinary  tra- 
veller :  he  had  much  better  return  to 
Suez,  and  go  thence,  via  Port  Said  and 
the  sea,  to  Jaffa. 


EOUTE  15. 

CAIRO  TO  THE  PYOOM. 

a.  Preliminary  Hints.  6.  Description 
of  the  Fyodm.  c.  Cairo  to  Me- 
deeneh.  d.  The  Labyrinth  and 
Lake  Moeris.  e.  Other  excursions 
from  Medeeneh.  /.  The  Birket  el 
Kom.  g,  Kasr  Kharoon,  and  other 
ruins  on  the  shores  of  the  Birket  el 
!Kom.    h.  Other  parts  of  the  Fyodm. 

d.  Preliminary  Hints. — By  those  who 
have  the  time  to  spare  this  expedition 
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is  well  worth  nndertftking,  as  it  intro- 
duces them  to  a  country  differing  a 
good  deal  in  its  general  aspect  from 
the  valley  of  the  Nile.  The  anti- 
quary will  find  much  to  interest 
him  in  the  supposed  sites  of  Lake 
Moeris  and  the  Labyrinth,  and  the 
ruins  on  the  shore  of  the  Birket  el 
Kom;  while*  to  the  sportsman  the 
"tyoom  in  the  winter  months  offers 
more  attractions  than  any  other  part 
of  Egypt.  The  preparations  for  the 
journey  will  of  course  depend  on  the 
time  intended  to  be  spent ;  but  tents, 
beds,  and  all  the  etceteras  necessary 
to  a  camp  life,  must  be  taken,  unless 
the  traveller  is  content  with  a  visit  to 
Medeeneh  and  the  neighbourhood, 
and  while  there  can  put  up  with  the 
accommodation  afforded  by  a  Greek 
caf(6.  The  best  way  of  reaching  the 
Fyodm  is  by  railway  as  far  as  Me- 
deeneh. There  camels  and  donkeys 
can  be  procured  for  visiting  the  Birket 
el  Kom  and  other  places. 

h.  Deacription  of  the  Fyo6m. — Tlie 
province  of  Egypt  called  the  Fyodm  is 
a  natural  depression  in  the  Libyan 
hills,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  desert, 
0ave  where  a  narrow  strip  of  soil  borders 
the  canal  leading  to  it  from  the  Nile. 
It  is  thus  almost  an  oasis,  owing  its 
fertility  to  the  water  of  the  Nile,  in- 
troduced through  a  natural  isthmus 
in  the  desert  surrounding  it.  Its  pre- 
sent name,  Fyo6m,  is  probably  derived 
from  the  old  Egyptian  word  Pi-omj 
**the  Sea" — an  appellation  aptly  ap- 
plied to  a  country  which  contained 
such  a  splendid  system  for  storing  and 
distributing  water,  as  that  with  which 
the  Fyodm  was  endowed  by  King 
Amenemha  III.,  the  constructor  of 
Lake  Mceris  and  the  Labyrinth.  In 
Ptolemaic  and  Boman  times  this  pro- 
vince was  called  the  Arsinoite  nome, 
which,  Strabo  says,  excelled  all  others 
in  appearance,  in  goodness,  and  in 
condition.  It  was  the  only  place 
where  the  olive-tree  arrived  at  any 
size,  or  bore  good  fruit,  except  the 

fardens  of  Alexandria.  It  also  pro- 
uced  a  great  quantity  of  wine,  as  well 
as  com,  vegetables,  and  plants  of  all 
kinds.    This  reputation  for  fertility  it 


still  enjoys,  and  though  its  merits  hav« 
been  greatiy  exaggerated,  it  is  still 
superior  to  other  parts  of  Egypt  from 
the  state  of  its  gardens  and  the  variety 
of  its  productions;  since,  in  addition 
to  corn,  cotton,  and  the  usual  cul- 
tivated plants,  it  abounds  in  roses, 
apricots,  figs,  grapes,  olives,  and  several 
other  fruits,  which  grow  there  in 
greater  perfection  and  abundance  than 
in  the  valley  of  the  Nile;  and  the 
rose-water  used  in  Cairo  comes  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Medeeneh. 

The  whole  extent  of  the  cultivable 
part  of  the  Fyodm  measures  about  23  m. 
N.  and  S.,  and  28  E.  and  W.,  which 
last  was  in  former  times  extended  to 
upwards  of  40  in  that  part  (from  Kasr 
Kharoon  to  Tomeeah)  where  it  has  the 
greatest  breadth.  Its  length  N.  and  S., 
if  measured  to  the  other  side  of  the 
Birket  el  Kom,  is  increased  to  32  m. 
The  total  population  is  about  150,000. 
Its  chief  commerce  is  in  corn,  cotton, 
and  cattle,  chiefly  sheep,  of  which  it 
possesses  the  best  breed  in  Egypt.  In 
addition  to  the  various  products  men- 
tioned above,  the  sugar-cane  has  lately 
been  planted  by  the  Yicerov  on  large 
tracts  of  land,  and  mills  have  been 
erected  in  various  parts. 

e.  Cairo  to  Medeeneh. — ^The  train 
leaves  the  Geezeh  station  of  the  Upper 
Egypt  railway  about  8*30  a.m.  (see 
Cairo,  Exc.  vii.)  and  passing  Bedres- 
hayn  and  one  or  two  other  stations, 
reaches 

El  Wada  June.  Stat,  for  the  Fyodm« 
56  m.  from  Cairo,  in  about  3  hrs.  At 
this  village,  which  is  close  to  the  Nile, 
it  is  necessary  to  wait  3  hrs.  or  more 
till  the  arrival  of  the  up  train  to  Cairo« 
As  soon  as  it  has  left,  the  Fyodm  train 
is  started.  The  line  goes  straight  west- 
ward across  the  cultivated  land.  The 
only  noticeable  object  is  the  False 
Pyramid  to  the  N.  On  reaching  the 
desert  the  road  begins  to  ascend,  and 
crosses  the  low  chain  of  hills  that 
divides  the  valley  of  the  Nile  from 
the  oasis  of  the  Fyodm. 

El  Eckoa  Staty  20  m.  A  small  vil- 
lage on  the  edge  of  the  cultivated 
land.     There  is  capital  shooting  of 
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various  kinds  to  be  obtained  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Geese,  ducks,  water- 
birds  of  every  description,  and  snipe 
abound  in  the  winter  months,  and 
quail  a  little  later.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  half-natural,  half-artificial, 
dykes  between  El  Edwa  and  To- 
meeah,  to  which  birds  resort  in  great 
numbers.  Those  who  are  intent  on 
sport  had  better  pitch  their  tents  at 
El  Edwa,  and  make  shooting  excur- 
sions in  the  neighbourhood. 

Medeeneih  Stat.,  5  m.  The  capital 
town  of  the  Fyoom,  and  so  often  called 
Medeenet'd'Fyodmf  and  Medeenet-elr 
Fares  ("  City  of  the  Knight  or  Horse- 
man ").  It  has  about  8000  inhabitants, 
and  presents  the  usual  aspect  of  a  large 
Egyptian  town,  with  bazaars,  baths, 
Greek  coffee-houses,  and  a  market 
every  Sunday.  It  is  situated  on  the 
banks  of  one  of  the  two  main  branches 
of  the  Bahr  Yoosef,  which  conduct  the 
water  into  the  Fyoom,  through  an 
opening  in  the  hills  near  Benisooef. 
This  branch  canal,  like  neeurly  all  those 
in  the  Fyoom,  has  quite  the  appearance 
of  a  natural  river.  To  the  N.  of  tbe 
modem  town  are  the  mounds  which 
mark  the  site  of  Arsinoe,  formerly 
GrocodilopoUs,  the  town  in  which  was 
worshipped  the  sacred  crocodile  kept 
in  the  Lake  Moeris.  Many  objects  of 
interest,  especially  lamps,  and  other 
articles  of  bronze,  belonging  to  the 
Christian  period,  have  been  found 
here.  Leo  Africanus  says,  '^the  an- 
cient city  was  built  by  one  of  the 
Pharaohs,  on  an  elevated  spot  near  a 
small  canal  firom  the  Nile,  at  the  time 
of  the  Exodus  of  the  Jews,  after  he 
had  afflicted  them  with  the  drudgery 
of  hewing  stones  and  other  laborious 
employments.**  Here,  too,  they  pre- 
tend "  the  body  of  Joseph,  the  son  of 
Israel,  was  buried,*'  which  was  after- 
wards removed  by  the  Jews  at  their 
departure;  and  the  surrounding 
country  is  famed  for  the  abundance 
of  its  fruit  and  olives ;  though  these 
last  are  only  fit  for  eating,  and  useless 
for  their  oil.  Wansleb  says  the  Copts 
still  call  the  city  Arsinoe  in  their 
books,  and  relates  a  strange  tradition 
of  its  having  been  burnt  by  a  besieging 


enemy,  who  tied  torches  to  the  tail 
of  cats,  and  drove  them  into  the  town. 

d.  The  Labyrinth  and  Lake  Moeris, 
— A  visit  to  the  site  of  the  Labyrinth^ 
and  the  crude-brick  pyramid  of  Hawd' 
raht  which  stands  at  its  northern  end, 
may  be  made  from  Medeeneh.  The 
distance  in  a  direct  line  is  not  more 
than  5  or  6  m.,  but  a  aetour  of  more 
or  less  length  will  have  to  be  made, 
according  to  the  time  of  year  and  the 
state  of  the  canals.  Care  should  be 
taken  to  ascertain  that  the  donkey- 
boy  who  acts  as  guide  knows  the  way, 
and  the  proper  places  for  crossing  the 
various  canab,  espeoiaUy  the  arm  of 
the  Bahr  Yoosef  which  runs  K.  to 
Tomeeah,  and  ine  deep,  narrow  canal 
which  flows  through  the  W.  side  of 
the  Labyrinth.  This  arm  of  the  Bahr 
Yoosef  piesents  here  the  appearance  of 
a  natural  ravine,  sometimes  confined 
between  steep  banks,  and  at  others 
widening  out  to  a  breadth  of  several 
hundred  feet.  Between  it  and  the 
ruins  are  a  succession  of  mounds, 
through  which,  immediately  skirting 
the  pyramid  and  the  ruins,  runs  the 
narrow  modem  canal  above  referred  to. 

The  site  of  the  Labyrinth,  which 
had  long  been  a  subject  of  doubt,  was 
fixed  by  Lepsius  and  the  Prussian 
commission.  But  little  remains  to 
justify  the  extravagant  admiration 
bestowed  on  it  by  Herodotus,  who  says, 
^*  I  visited  this  place,  and  found  it  to 
surpass  description ;  for  if  all  the  walls 
and  other  great  works  of  the  Greeks 
were  put  together  in  one,  they  would 
not  equal,  either  for  labour  or  expense, 
this  Labyrinth:*'  and  he  adds  that 
"the  Labyrinth  surpasses  the  Pyra- 
mids.*' The  founder  of  the  Labyrmtb 
has  been  variously  named  by  ancient 
authors,  but  it  seems  probable  that  its 
builder  was  Amenemha  III.  of  the 
Xllth  dynasty,  the  same  who  construct- 
ed the  Lake  Moeris.  His  is  the  oldest 
name  found  among  the  ruins.  The 
whole  extent  of  the  Labyrintii,  include 
ing  the  pyramid,  measured  about  1150 
ft.  E.  and  W.  by  850  ft.  N.  and  8.,  and 
it  appears  to  have  been  built  roimd  an 
open  area  500  ft.  broad  and  600  ft.  in 
length.    Within  tins  area  lie  such  re- 
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mains  as  can  still  be  seen,  consisting 
of  broken  columns  and  capitals,  of 
gianite  and  hard  white  limestone. 
The  hierogl^hics  on  the  granite  have 
been  paint^  green.  Herodotos  says 
that  there  were  12  courts,  and  two 
different  sets  of  chambers,  1500 
aboye  ground,  and  beneath  them  1500 
under  ground,  and  that  the  under- 
ground ones  **  contained  the  sepulchres 
of  the  kings  who  built  the  Labyrinth, 
and  also  those  of  the  sacred  crocodiles." 

The  crocodile  was  the  sacred  animal 
of  the  noma,  giving  its  name,  to  the 
city  of  Grooodilopolu ;  and  it  was  the 
hatred  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  neigh- 
bouring province  of  Heracleopolis  for 
this  animal  that  caused  the  destruction 
of  the  Labyrinth.  It  has  been  well 
observed  that  the  reason  of  the  croco- 
dile, the  eel,  and  other  fish  being 
sacred  in  inland  towns  of  Egypt,  was 
to  ensure  the  maintenance  of  the 
canals  which  conducted  to  those  places 
the  fresh  water  without  which  they 
could  not  live. 

To  the  N.  of  these  ruins  is  a  crude- 
brick  pyramid,  generally  called  the 
pyramid  of  Hawarah.  When  entire  it 
was  348  ft.  square;  but  it  is  much 
ruined.  The  st^le  of  its  building,  in 
degrees,  or  stones,  to  which  sloping 
triangular  sides  were  afterwards  added, 
is  very  evident.  The  bricks  are  very 
large,  and  appear  to  be  of  a  great  age. 
Strabo  gives  4  plethra  (400  ft.)  for  the 
length  of  each  face,  and  the  same  for 
the  height,  which  Herodotus  calculates 
at  40  fathoms  (240  ft.).  A  natural 
rock  rises  inside  to  the  height  of  about 
40  ft.  Several  stone  walls,  intersecting 
it  in  regular  lines,  act  as  binders  to  the 
intermediate  mass  of  brickwork  built 
in  between  them :  and  the  outside  was 
coated  with  a  stone  casing. 

About  8  m.  to  the  S.  of  the  Labyrinth 
is  another  crude-brick  pyramid  near 
the  village  of  lUalioon,  a  short  distance 
to  the  S.W.  of  which,  at  a  village  called 
Hawarah,  are  the  great  stone  dykes 
and  sluices,  mentioned  by  Aboolfeda, 
that  regulate  the  quantity  of  water 
admitted  into  the  Fyodm.  Some 
remains  of  older  bridges  and  dykes 
swept  away  by  various  irruptions  of 
the  Nile  are  seen  there;  and  to  the 


W.  is  a  dyke,  serving  as  a  communi- 
cation with  the  high  land  at  the  edge 
of  the  desert  during  the  inundation. 

From  the  branch  of  the  Bahr  Yoo- 
sef  which  runs  from  the  bridge  of 
niahoon  to  Medeeneh,  nimierous  canals 
conduct  the  water  to  various  parts  of 
the  province,  the  quantity  being  regu- 
lated by  sluices,  according  to  the  wants 
of  each.  As  of  old,  they  offer  still  a 
more  interesting  specimen  of  irrigation 
than  any  other  part  of  Egypt. 

From  Hlahoon  to  Benisooef  on  the 
Nile  (see  Bte.  18)  is  about  14  m.  in  a 
direct  line.  On  the  road  about  2  m. 
to  the  S.W.  of  the  bridge  of  Hlahoon 
are  the  mounds  of  an  ancient  town, 
called  Tdma,  which,  from  its. name  and 
position,  probably  marks  the  site  of 
Ptolemais,  the  port  of  Arsinoe. 
.  Farther  on  to  the  rt.  you  see  the 
lofty  mounds  of  An^ieh,  the  ancient 
Heracleopolis,  which  stood  in  an  island 
formed  by  the  canal.  The  mounds  of 
Noayreh,  Baheh,  Beshennee,  Beliffieh, 
Kom  Ahmar,  and  others,  also  mark  tiie 
sites  of  old  towns. 

Most  visitors  to  the  Fyodm  will  be 
anxious  to  visit  the  site  of  the  LcUce 
Mosria,  of  which  Herodotus  says, 
**  Wonderful  as  is  the  Labyrinth,  the 
work  calJed  the  Lake  of  Mceris,  which 
is  close  by  the  Labyrinth  is  yet  more 
astonishing."  But  though  the  position 
of  this  lake  has  now  been  satisiactorily 
determined,  there  is  little  or  nothing 
to  mark  the  ground  it  occupied.  To 
M.  Idnant-Bey  is  due  the  discovery 
of  its  position,  and  the  refutation  of 
the  theory  which  made  the  Birket  el 
J^OTR  its  representative.  The  accounts 
of  Herodotus,  Strabo,  and  Pliny, 
though  widely  different,  edl  seem  to 
show  that  it  was  an  artificial  lake,  dug 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  super- 
fluous waters  of  the  Nile  during  the 
inundation,  and  then,  by  means  of 
locks  and  sluices,  distributing  them 
during  the  dry  season  throughout  the 
Fyodm  and  the  surrounding  country 
above  and  below  Memphui.  This 
function  could  never  have  been  dis- 
charged by  the  Birket  el  Kom,  the 
surface  of  which  lies  considerably 
I  lower  than  the  cultivated  land;  nor, 
I  making  every  allowance  for  the  rise  of 
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the  bed  of  the  river  and  the  surround- 
ing country  from  the  continued  deposit 
of  alluvium,  could  they  ever  have  been 
nearly  on  the  same  level,  even  in 
Herodotus'  time ;  and  the  ruins  at  the 
water's  ^ge  of  the  Birket  el  Kom, 
show  that  its  surface  was  at  any  rate 
never  higher  than  it  now  is.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  when  the  inundation  was 
excessive,  and  the  Lake  Mceris  over- 
flowed, the  superfluous  water  was 
carried  off  into  this  natural  depression 
of  the  Birket  el  Kom.  But  the  arti- 
ficial reservoir  of  Lake  Moeris  must 
have  been  on  a  level  with  the  lands  it 
was  intended  to  supply  with  water. 

Its  position  has  been  fixed  by  M. 
Linant-Bey  in  the  centre  of  the  pla- 
teau of  the  Fyodm.  He  discovered  to 
the  N.,  N.E.,  and  S.  of  Medeeneh, 
remains  of  an  old  dyke  of  great 
strength,  extendmg  over  an  area  of 
some  30  m.  Within  the  circumference 
of  these  remains  was  Lake  Moeris. 
Biahmoo,  about  4  m.  to  the  N.  of  Me- 
deeneh, formed  the  N.W  angle ;  from 
thence  the  dyke  can  be  traced  for 
about  10  m.  E.  as  far  as  Wddy  "War- 
den, and  18  m.  S.,  as  far  as  Gh^ek. 
That  this  must  have  been  the  position 
of  I^e  Moeris  is  still  further  proved 
by  the  now  ascertained  site  of  the 
labyrinth,  which,  Herodotus  tells  us, 
was  ^*  a  little  above  Lake  Moeris,  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Orocodilopolis."  His 
assertion  that  it  was  450  m.  in  circum- 
fference,  may  be  explained  by  the  sup- 
position that  he  embraced  in  this 
measurement  the  whole  water-system 
of  the  Fyoom,  the  Birket  el  Kom  in- 
cluded. 

The  conception  and  execution  of 
this  gigantic  work  were  due  to  Ame- 
nemha  III.  of  the  Xllth  dynasty, 
the  same  who  built  the  Labyrinth. 
The  name  Moeris,  given  to  him  by  the 
Greeks,  is  simply  derived  from  the 
old  Egyptian  word  «i^n,  which  sig- 
nified a  lake.  The  records  of  the  rise 
of  iiie  Nile,  put  up  by  the  same  king 
at  Semneh,  are  an  additional  proof  of 
the  attention  he  bestowed  on  hydraulic 
engineering. 

c.  Other  J^ieursions  from  Medeeneh. 
-A^Another  elcurslon  may  be  made  to 


Biggig»  about  2  m.  to  the  S.S.W.  of 
Medeeneh,  where  is  an  obelisk  of  the 
time  of  Osirtasen  I.,  who  erected  that 
of  Heliopolis.  It  has  been  thrown 
down,  and  broken  in  two  parts;  one 
about  26^  ft.,  the  other  16  ft.  8  in.  long. 
One  face  and  two  sides  are  only  visible  ; 
and  few  hieroglyphics  remain  on  the 
lower  part.  The  mean  breadth  of 
the  face  is  5  ft.  2  in.,  or  6  ft.  9^  in.  at 
the  lower  end,  and  the  sides  are  about 
4  ft.  in  width.  At  the  upper  part  of 
the  face  are  five  compartments,  one 
over  the  other ;  in  each  of  which  are 
two  figures  of  king  Osirtasen  offering 
to  two  deities.  Below  are  columns  of 
hieroglyphics,  many  of  which  are  quite 
illegible.  The  otiier  face  is  imder 
the  ground.  On  each  of  the  two  sides 
is  a  single  column  of  hieroglyphics, 
containing  the  name  of  the  king, 
who  on  one  is  said  to  be  beloved  by 
Phfah,  on  the  other  by  Mandoo — evi- 
dently the  principal  deities  of  the  place. 
On  the  summit  of  the  obelisk  a  groove 
has  been  cut,  doubtless  to  hold  some 
ornament,  like  that  of  Heliopolis; 
though  this  of  Biggig  differs  from  it, 
and  from  other  obelisks,  in  its  apex 
being  round  and  not  pointed ;  and  in 
the  breadth  of  its  sides,  and  its  faces 
being  so  very  dissimilar.  The  people 
of  the  country  look  on  these  fragments 
with  the  same  superstitious  feeling 
as  on  some  stones  at  the  temple  of 
Panopolis,  and  other  places ;  and  the 
women  recite  the  Eatlia  over  them  in 
the  hope  of  a  numerous  offspring. 

At  BiahmoOy  about  4  m.  to  the  N. 
of  Medeeneh,  are  some  curious  stone 
ruins.  They  consist  of  two  buildings, 
distant  from  each  other  81  paces, 
measuring  45  in  breadth  and  about  60 
in  length,  the  southern  end  of  both 
being  destroyed.  They  stand  nearly 
due  N.  and  S.,  and  at  the  centre  of 
the  E.  and  W.  face  is  a  doorway.  In 
the  middle  of  each  is  an  irregular  mass 
of  masonry  about  10  paces  square  and 
about  20  ft.  high,  having  10  tiers  of 
stone  remaining  in  the  highest  part; 
and  at  the  N.E.  comer  of  8ie  eastern 
building  the  outer  wall  is  entire,  and 
presents  a  sloping  pyramidal  face, 
having  an  angle  of  67°.  Some  have 
supposed  thein  to  be  pyramids,  and 
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have  seen  in  them  the  two  mentioned 
by  Herodotus,  as  standing  in  the  centre 
of  Lake  Moeris.  But  their  position 
does  not  accord  with  this  idea;  and 
angle  is  not  that  of  a  pyramid. 

/.  The  Birket  el  Kbm.— The  Birket 
el  Kom  is  about  15  m.  distant  in  a 
straight  line  from  Medeeneh.  If  it  is 
the  time  of  the  sugar-cane  harvest, 
advantage  can  be  taken  of  the  railway 
which  goes  from  Medeeneh  to  Nezleh 
and  Abookseer,  both  villages  not  fai 
from  the  lake.  At  other  periods  of 
the  year  a  train  only  runs  occasionally. 
It  is  generally  very  difficult  to  hire 
camels  or  donkeys  in  the  Fyoom,  and 
it  is  a  good  thing  to  get  an  order  from 
the  governor  at  Medeeneh,  addressed 
to  the  village  sheykhs,  requiring  them 
to  furnish  the  traveller  with  what  he 
may  require.  None  of  the  ruins  which 
will  presently  be  described  on  the 
shore  of  the  Birket  are  particularly 
well  worth  a  visit.  The  best  head- 
quarters for  shooting  is  perhaps  the 
small  village  of  El  Wady,  situate  about 
midway  along  the  S.E.  shore  of  the 
lake,  at  the  mouth  of  what  is  called  the 
W6dy  river,  one  of  the  main  branches 
of  the  Bahr  Yoosef  canal  before  alluded 
to,  which  here  empties  itself  into  the 
lake.  Plen^  of  wild-fowl  shooting  is 
to  be  had  here  in  the  winter,  and 
quail  are  abundant  in  February. 
Hares,  too,  abound  in  the  tamarisk- 
bushes  on  the  shore  of  the  lake  to  the 
east  of  El  Wady.  Boars  and  wolves 
may  sometimes  be  seen,  but  the  place 
to  find  them  is  on  the  opposite  or  N.W. 
side  of  the  lake.  There  are  some  large 
clumsy  fishermen's  boats  at  El  W^y, 
b«t  any  one  who  wants  to  shoot  on 
the  lake,  and  cross  from  one  side  to  the 
other  readily,  had  better  take  his  own 
boat  with  him.  El  Widy  is  about 
5  m.  from  Abookseer. 

The  following  would  make  a  good 
tour  from  Medeeneh.  To  Kezleh,  and 
thence  to  the  Easr  Kharoon :  from  Kasr 
Kharoon  along  the  S.E.  shore  of'  the 
£irket  el  iJB^om  to  £1  Wady,  Abookseer, 
and  Senhoor :  from  Senhoor  inland  to 
Tomeeah:  and  thence  back  to  Me- 
deeneh or  El  Edwa.  This  would 
occupy  from  5  to  8  days. 


The  lake  is  about  35  m.  long,  and  a 
little  more  than  7  broad  in  the  widest 
part,  and  has  received  its  name,  Birket 
d  Kom,  or  J^eroon,  **  the  Lake  of  the 
Horn/*  from  its  form,  which  is  broad  at 
the  eastern  end,  and  curves  to  a  point 
at  its  opposite  extremity.  Towards 
the  middle  is  a  barren  island,  called 
Gezeeret  el  Kom.  The  depth  of  the 
lake  varies  according  to  the  time  of 
year,  but  the  average  in  the  deepest 
part  may  be  about  30  ft.  The  surface 
is  considerably  below  the  level  of  the 
Nile.  The  water  is  brackish,  and  even 
salt,  particularly  in  summer,  before 
the  inundation  has  poured  into  it  a 
supply  of  fresh  water.  It  is  partly  fed 
by  this,  and  partly  by  spring,  which 
are  probably  derived  from  mtrations 
from  the  Nile  over  a  bed  of  clay. 

Until  lately  the  Birket  el  Eom  was 
considered  to  be  the  old  Lake  Moeris, 
but,  as  has  been  already  shown,  modem 
science  has  proved  the  inaccuracy  of 
that  idea.  The  first  view  of  the  lake 
from  the  upland  plain  of  the  Fyodm 
is  very  grand.  Dense  groves  of  palm- 
trees,  occupy  the  foreground  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Senhoor  and  Nezleh : 
the  plain  sloping  gradually  down  to 
the  lake  is  richly  cultivated;  the 
immediate  shore  is  dotted  with  pio- 
turesque  groups  of  tamarisk-bushes: 
the  lake  itseli^  on  a  calm  day,  glitters 
like  a  sea  of  molten  silver ;  while  be- 
yond it  stretches  the  desert,  to  the  H 
a  succession  of  undulating  sand-hills, 
to  the  W.  a  chain  of  rocky  mountains, 
extending  to  the  edge  of  the  horizon. 
Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the 
numbers  of  aquatic  birds,  especially 
in  winter.  The  lake  also  abounds  in 
fish,  mostly  of  the  same  kind  as  those 
found  in  the  Nile.  As  usual  in  Egypt, 
the  fisheries  are  farmed. 

g,  fasr  Kharoon,  and  oiher  Ruins  on 
the  Shores  of  the  Birket  d  Kom. — The 
principal  ruins  on  the  shores  of  the 
Birket  el  Kom  are  those  called  Kasr 
el  Kharoon.  They  are  at  the  S.W. 
corner  of  the  lake,  about  10  m.  from 
Nezl^,  and  rather  more  from  the  vil- 
lage of  El  Wady.  The  road  from  the 
latter  lies  along  the  shore,  and  over 
the  desert.    Kezleh  is  on  the  banks  of 
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the  river-like  canal  called  El  Wddy, 
whose  mouth  is  at  the  village  of  the 
same  name. 

At  Nezleh  the  ravine,  from  bank  to 
bank,  measures  673  ft.,  and  100  in 
depth  from  the  top  of  the  bank  to  the 
level  of  the  water  in  the  channel  at 
the  centre,  which  is  120  ft.  broad.  In 
the  ravine  itself  are  the  remains  of  a 
wall,  partly  brick,  partly  stone,  which 
is  said  to  have  been  once  used  to  retain 
the  water,  like  that  of  Tomeeah,  where 
there  is  a  similar  deep  broad  channel, 
and  where  the  large  reservoir  of  water, 
kept  up  by  the  dyke,  has  probably 
been  made  in  imitation  of  the  old 
artificial  Lake  Moeris.  About  1}  m. 
below  Nezleh  are  some  mounds,  called 
Wateeah,  and  the  tomb  of  Sheykh  Abd 
elBarL 

To  the  W.  of  Nezleh  are  the  sites 
of  2  ancient  towns,  called  Har^b-t-el 
Yahood,  "the  Buins  of  the  Jews/*  and 
El  Hammam,  "the  Baths."  Neither 
of  them  presents  any  but  crude-brick 
remains,  and  the  former  has  evidently 
been  inhabited  by  Moslems,  whose 
mud  houses  still  remain.  Medeenet 
Hati,  Medeenet  Madi,  and  Harab-t-en 
Nishan,  have  extensive  mounds  of 
ancient  towns,  amidst  which  are  found 
fragments  of  limestone  columns,  bricks, 
poUery,  glass,  and  a  few  Boman  coins. 

On  the  road  to  Kasr  Kharoon  is 
Kasr  el  Benat,  "tlie  Palace  of  the 
Girls,"  a  small  crude-brick  ruin,  of 
which  the  plans  of  3  rooms  only  can 
be  traced;  the  whole  measuring  30 
paces  by  10.  Near  it  is  the  site  of  an 
old  town,  with  much  broken  pottery, 
bricks,  and  other  fragments.  One  mile 
and  a  half  to  the  S.  are  the  mounds  of 
Heree't,  presenting  the  remains  of 
brickwork,  but  no  ruins.  Traces  of 
vineyards  and  the  channels  of  old 
canals  are  to  be  seen,  together  with 
much  pottery  and  some  tombs,  before 
reaching  Kasr  Kharoon. 

The  principal  building,  to  which 
the  name  of  Kasr  JfPiaroon  properly 
belongs,  is  an  Egyptian  temple,  mea- 
suring 94  ft.  by  63  ft.,  and  46  ft.  in 
height,  preceded  by  a  court  about 
85  ft.  in  depth.  It  contains  14  cham- 
bers and  2  staircases  on  the  ground- 
floor,  besides  a  long  passage  on  either 


side  of  the  adytum,  whose  end  wall 
is  divided  into  3  narrow  cells.  The 
whole  is  of  hewn  stone,  and  of  a  very 
good  style  of  masonry. 

About  380  paces  (or  900  ft.)  in  front 
of  the  temple  is  a  square  stone  ruin, 
that  probably  formed  the  entrance  of 
its  dromos;  near  it  is  another  small 
building  of  similar  materials ;  and  130 
paces  to  the  S.E.  is  a  Boman  temple 
of  brick,  stuccoed,  about  18  ft.  square, 
on  a  stone  platform,  the  outer  face  of 
its  walls  ornamented  with  pilasters 
and  half-columns.  In  form,  size,  and 
appearance,  it  resembles  2  buildings 
near  Bome,  one  called  the  temple  of 
Bediculus,  and  the  other  a  supposed 
tomb,  outside  the  Porta  Pia.  The 
roof  is  arched,  and  the  door  in  front 
opens  upon  a  small  area,  part  of  the 
platform  upon  which  it  stands;  and 
the  principal  difference  between  this 
and  the  above-mentioned  buildings  is, 
that  here  half-columns  are  substituted 
at  the  side  walls  for  pilasters.  It 
has  a  side-door.  Other  vestiges  of 
ruins  are  scattered  over  an  extent  of 
about  900  by  400  paces,  or  about  2200 
by  1000  ft. ;  and  at  the  western  extre- 
mity of  this  space,  350  paces  behind 
the  temple,  are  the  remains  of  an  arch, 
partly  of  stone,  and  partly  of  crude- 
brick,  whose  northern  face  looks  to- 
wards the  lake,  and  the  other  towards 
a  small  crude-brick  ruin.  Near  the 
arch  is  a  stone  resembling  a  stool,  or 
an  altar,  also  of  Boman  time. 

It  is  not  alone  by  the  situation  of 
this  town  that  the  former  extent  of 
the  cultivated  land  of  the  Arsino'ite 
nome  is  attested,  but  by  the  traces 
of  gardens  and  vineyards  which  are 
met  with  on  all  sides  of  the  Kasr 
Kharoon,  whose  roots  now  supply  the 
Arabs  with  fuel  when  passing  the 
night  there. 

Broken  pieces  of  old  glass  lie  thickly 
strewn  about  the  desert  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  there  are  many  copper 
coins.  It  has  been  conjectured  that 
Kasr  Kharoon  marks  the  site  of  Dio- 
nysias.* 

To  the  N.E.,  on  the  shore  of  Birket 
el  Kom,  are  vestiges  of  masonry,  per- 
haps of  the  port  (if  it  deserves  the 
name)  of  this  town.    To  the  N.,  about 
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12  m.  from  the  lake,  is  a  lofty  range 
of  limestone  mountains,  and  behind 
them  is  the  ravine  that  joins,  and 
forms  part  of,  the  Bahr-el-Fargh,  to 
the  W.  of  the  Katron  Lakes. 

The  ruins  of  Kom  Weae^  or  Kom 
WeeheAr^^Hdggar,  are  little  more 
than  5  m.  from  the  eastern  end  of  the 
lake,  and  4  from  Tomeeah,  close  to  the 
road  leading  to  the  pyramids.  They 
consist  of  extensive  mounds,  and  be- 
low them  are  remains  of  crude-brick 
houses  on  stone  substructions,  amidst 
which  may  be  traced  the  direction  of 
the  streets  of  a  town.  On  the  mounds 
the  remains  seem  to  be  chiefly,  if  not 
entirely,  of  tombs,  in  some  of  which 
animals  were  buried.  There  are  a  few 
granite  blocks,  and  others  of  a  com- 
pact shell  limestone.  Some  of  the 
former  had  been  cut  into  millstones. 
Fragments  of  glass  abound ;  and  Ptole- 
maic coins  bc^y  preserved,  together 
with  an  arched  room,  prove  these 
ruins  to  be  of  late  time..  Beyond 
the  town  to  the  N.E.  are  numerous 
large  round  blocks  of  stone  extending 
to  a  great  distance  along  the  plain, 
which  has  given  the  epithet  M  Saggar 
to  the  pla^ ;  but  they  are  not  hewn 
stone,  and  have  not  llelonged  to  any 
monument. 

At  El  Hammdmt  by  the  water's  edge, 
at  this  end  of  the  lake,  are  the  re- 
mains of /^  hatha,"  and  a  few  other  ruins 
of  no  great  interest,  broken  amphorse, 
glass,  and  other  fragments.  A  little 
above  was  the  town  to  which  they 
belonged. 

There  is  another  place  called  *^  the 
baths,"  with  still  fewer  remains  of 
burnt  brick,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  lake ; 
and  to  the  £.  of  this,  at  the  projecting 
headland  below  Sheykh  Abd  el  Kadee 
are  a  few  more  vestiges  of  brickwork. 
The  tomb  of  the  Sheykh  also  stands  on 
the  site  of  an  old  town,  on  the  way 
from  Senhoor  to  the  lake. 

Nearlv  opposite  these  southern 
*< baths*  are  the  ruins  of  Dimdy  or 
Nerha,  a  large  town,  distant  about 
2  m.  from  the  lake. 

On  the  way  from  the  usual  place 
of  landing,  below  Dimdy,  you  pass 
seyeial  large  blocks  resembling  broKen 


colunms,  but  which  are  natural,  as  at 
Kom  Wese^m. 

A  raised  paved  dromos,  leading  di- 
rect through  its  centre  to  an  elevated 
platform  and  sacred  enclosure,  forms 
the  main  street,  about  1290  ft.  in 
length,  once  ornamented  at  the  upper 
end  with  the  figures  of  Hona,  m)m 
which  the  place  hiEis  received  the  name 
of  Dim&y  (or  Pimeh)  es  Saba,  This 
remarkable  street  (which  recalls  the 

gkved  approach  to  the  temple  of 
ubastis),  the  lions,  and  the  remains 
of  stone  buildings,  prove  the  town  to 
have  been  of  far  greater  consequence 
than  Kom  Weseem.  The  principal 
edifice,  which  is  partly  of  stone,  stands 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  street,  and 
was  doubtiess  a  temple:  it  measures 
about  109  ft.  by  67  ft.,  and  is  divided 
into  several  apartments,  the  whole 
surrounded  by  an  extensive  circuit 
of  crude  brick,  370  ft.  by  270  ft.  An 
avenue  of  lions  was  before  the  en- 
trance of  this  sacred  enclosure  (or 
temenoe),  87  ft.  in  length,  connecting 
it  with  one  of  those  s(|uare  open  plat- 
forms, ornamented  with  columns,  so 
often  found  before  the  temples  of  the 
Thebai'd;  and  this  avenue  formed  a 
continuation  of  the  main  street.  The 
total  dimensions  of  the  area  occupied 
by  the  town  were  about  1730  ft.  by 
1000,  but  the  extent  of  its  walls  is  not 
easily  traced  amidst  the  heaps  of  sand 
that  have  accumulated  over  them ;  and 
the  whole  is  in  a  very  dilapidated 
state. 

The  site  of  Bacchis  may  have  been 
at  Dimdy,  or  at  Kom  el  Weseem. 

h.  Other  parts  of  the  Fyodm. — Abooh' 
seer  is  a  large  village  with  the  usual 
mounds,  about  4  m.  from  the  lake  on 
E.  shore.  A  short  distance  to  the  W.  of 
it  is  a  large  sugar-factory,  whence  a 
railway  runs  round  by  Kezleh  to  Me- 
deeneh.  About  a  mile  from  the  vil- 
lage to  the  E.  is  some  marshy  ground, 
much  frequented  by  ducks  and  various 
kinds  of  aquatic  birds.  The  direct  road 
from  Abookseer  to  Medeeneh  passes 
by  the  marsh,  and  joins  the  nulway 
embankment  about  i  m.  beyond  it. 

Senhoor  is  a  large  and  picturesque 
village,  buried  in  a  forest  of  palm-trees, 
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and  partly  snrronnded  by  a  deep  water- 
course. It  is  situated  about  5  m. 
from  the  lake  at  its  N.E.  comer. 
There  are  extensive  mounds,  but  no 
ruins.  In  a  gorge  near,  on  the  borders 
of  a  stream  in  the  midjst  of  the  date- 
groves,  is  the  charming  little  village  of 
Fidedeen.  There  is  a  beautiful  view 
of  the  lake  from  the  country  round 
Senhoor. 

Inland  from  Senhoor  is  Senooris,  a 
large  village  occupying  the  site  of  an 
old  town,  but  with  no  ruins.  Me- 
deeneh  is  about  10  m.  distant  to  the  S. 

Continuing  on  in  N.W.  direction  we 
pass  Kafr  Mukfoot,  in  the  centre  of  a 
most  richly  cultivated  country,  and 
8  m.  from  Senooris  reach  Tomeixht  the 
last  village  at  the  N.E.  side  of  the 
Fyodm.  It  has  no  ruins,  but  is  inter- 
esting from  the  remains  that  exist  of 
the  old  system  of  dykes  and  reservoirs. 
The  same  system  is  still  carried  out 
on  a  smaller  scale.  There  is  a  deep 
ravine,  or  valley,  as  at  Nezleh,  the 
lower  part  of  which  was  dammed  by  a 
buttressed  wall  of  great  thickness. 
Water-fowl  are  very  numerous  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Tomeeah ;  also  hares 
and  sand-grouse.  Medeeneh  is  about 
17  m.  distant,  and  El  Edwa  12  m. 

From  Tomeeah  a  road  leads  across 
the  desert  to  Dashoor  and  Sat[t[drah, 
rather  more  than  30  m. 

About  20  m.  from  Medeeneh,  to 
the  S.W.,  is  El  Gh^reh,  a  town  about 
700  paces  long  by  600  broad,  pro- 
tected against  the  Arabs  by  a  wall 
furnished  with  loopholes  and  pro- 
jecting towers.  Over  the  gateway 
are  some  old  sculpture,  and  parts  of 
small  columns  and  pilasters.  It  has 
no  ruins,  and  the  mound  near  it,  called 
Senooris,  seems  only  to  mark  the  site 
of  an  older  Arab  village.  And  though 
the  stones  on  the  W.  side,  from  which 
the  village  has  received  the  pompous 
name  of  Medeenet  el  Haggar,  *'the 
City  of  the  Stone,*'  once  Monged  to 
ancient  ruins,  there  is  no  vestige  of 
building  that  has  any  claim  to  an- 
tiquity. The  town  stands  at  the  edge 
of  an  isolated  spot  of  arable  land,  sur- 
rounded by  the  desert,  and  watered 
by  a  branch  of  the  eanal  that  extends 
to  the  lands  about  N^zleh,  and  the 


western  extremity  of  the  Fyoom.  It 
is  the  land  that  has  given  the  name 
Gh^re^  "  submergedy*'  to  the  village ; 
doubtless  from  its  having  been  e^pc^ed 
to  floods,  by  the  lowness  of  its  level, 
when  accidents  have  occurred  to  the 
dykes.  It  has  been  erroneously  called 
a  Iflikp 

At  El  Beni£n,  "  the  Braidings,"  to 
the  N.E.  of  El  6h^re|[,  are  an  old 
doorway,  broken  shafts,  and  capitals 
of  Corinthian  columns  of  Boman 
time,  built  into  a  sheykh's  tomb ;  and 
at  Talent  and  Sheykh  Aboo-Hamed,  to 
the  eastward,  are  the  mounds  of  two 
other  towns.  These  indeed  occur 
in  many  parts  of  the  Fyo6m;  and 
though  we  cannot  credit  the  tradition 
of  the  people  that  it  formerly  con- 
tained 866  towns  and  villages,  it  is 
evident  that  it  was  a  populous  nome  of 
ancient  Egypt;  and  that  many  once 
existed  both  in  the  centre  and  on  the 
now  barren  skirts  of  the  Fyodm.  In- 
deed the  cultivated  land  extended 
formerly  far  beyond  its  present  limits : 
a  great  portion  of  the  desert  plain  was 
then  taken  into  cultivation,  and  several 
places  may  be  noted  where  canals  and 
the  traces  of  cultivated  fields  are  still 
discernible  to  a  considerable  distance  E. 
and  W.  of  the  modem  irrigated  lands. 


KOUTE  16. 

OAIBO  TO  THE  LITTLE  OASIS,  THE  GREAT 
OASIS,  AND  THE  OASIS  OF  DAKHLEH, 
BY  THE  FTOOH . 

a.  Different  roads  to  the  Oases.  &.  Re- 
quisites for  the  journey,  c.  Dis- 
tances, d.  Wfidy  Ryan.  —  Moiieh. 
e.  Little  Oasis.  /.  El  Hayz.  g,  Fa- 
rdfreh.  h.  Oases  of  the  Blacks  in 
the  interior  to  the  west.    •'.  Oasis  of 
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Dakhleh.  j.  Great  Oasis,  k.  Dis- 
tances in  the  Great  Oasis.  I,  Boad 
to  the  Kile  at  Abydas.  m,  Boad 
to  Esneh. 

a.  The  most  fireqnented  roads^  to 
the  Little  Oasis  are  from  the  Fyodm 
and  from  Behnesa,  and  the  average 
distance  from  them  is  the  same,  about 
3  days'  journey. 

The  Great  Oasis  may  be  visited 
from  Asyoot,  from  Geezeh  by  Abydus, 
from  Farshoot,  from  Thebes,  or  from 
Esneh ;  and  that  of  Dakhleh  from  Beni 
Adee  near  Manfaloot,  or  by  the  Great 
Oasis. 

The  route  by  the  Fyodm  and  the 
Little  Oasis  Includes  El  Hayz  and 
Fardfreh,  and  gives  the  best  idea  of 
the  character  of  the  African  desert; 
but  most  persons  who  go  to  the  Oases 
will  be  satisfied  with  a  visit  to  the 
Little  Oasis  from  the  Fyodm  or  from 
Behnesa,  and  to  the  other  two  from 
some  point  in  Upper  Egypt,  returning 
a^in  to  Hie  same,  or  to  some  other, 
place  on  the  Nile. 

There  is  little  to  vary  the  monotony 
of  the  roads  to  the  Oases:  and  the 
dreary  journey  over  a  high  desert 
plain,  or  table-land,  scarcely  diver- 
sified by  oocaaional  barren  valleys, 
has  led  to  the  mistaken  impression 
of  the  charm  of  those  '*  islsmds  of  the 
blessed."  Some  have  supposed  them 
to  be  cultivated  spots  in  the  midst  of 
a  desert  of  sand,  with  rich  fields  kept 
in  a  state  of  perpetual  verdure  by  the 
streams  that  run  through  them,  and 
affording  the  same  contrast  to  the 
extensive  barren  plain  around  them 
as  islands  to  the  level  expanse  of 
the  ocean.  These  highly-wrought  pic- 
tures soon  vanish  on  arriving  at  the 
Oases.  The  surrounding  tract,  over 
which  the  roads  lead  to  them,  consists 
of  a  lofty  table-land,  intersected  here 
and  there  by  small  shallow  valleys, 
or  ravines,  worn  by  the  water  of  rain 
that  occasionally  falls  there ;  and  the 
Oases  lie  in  certain  depressions  in  this 
mountain-plaiD^  surrounded  by  cliffs 
more  or  less  precipitous,  and  very  like 
those  to  the  E.  and  W.  of  the  valley 
of  the  Nile.  In  the  centre,  or  in 
some  part  of  this  depressed  plain,  is 


the  Oasis  itself, — a  patch  of  fertile 
soil,  composed  of  sand  and  clay,  which 
owes  its  origin  to  the  springs  that  rise 
here  and  ti^ere  to  fertilise  it.  Here 
are  gardens,  palm-groves,  fields,  and 
villages,  not  unlike  a  portion  of  the 
valley  of  the  Nile,  with  a  sandy  plain 
beyond,  in  which  stunted  tamarisks, 
coarse  grasses,  and  other  desert  plants, 
struggle  to  keep  their  heads  above 
the  drifted  sand  that  collects  around 
them.  The  distant  hills,  or  the  ab- 
rupt faces  of  the  high  mountain-plain 
surrounding  the  whole,  complete  the 
scene,  and  if  you  ascend  a  minaret,  or 
any  point  higher  than  the  rest,  you 
may  add  to  these  general  features 
some  stagnant  lakes,  whose  feverish 
exhalations  cause  and  account  for  tiie 
yellow  complexion  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  make  it  imsafe  to  visit  the  Oases 
in  summer  or  autumn. 

b.  Bequisites  for  the  Journey. 

Full  instructions  as  to  what  is  re- 
quired for  a  desert  journey  will  be 
found  under  Ete.  14,  a  ;  and  the  tra- 
veller must  decide  for  himself  whether 
be  will  be  content  with  bare  neces- 
saries, or  go  in  for  comparative  lux- 
uries. It  is  not  always  easy  to  pro- 
cure camels  at  Medeenet  el  Fyodm, 
and  it  is  therefore  as  well  to  obtain  at 
Cairo  a  letter  of  recommendation  to 
the  aul^orities  there. 

c.  Distances. 

Days. 
Cairo  to  Medeenet  -el  -  Fyodm. 

SeeBte.  15 1 

El  Gh^rek  (sleep  there  and  take 

water) 1 

Wddy  Byin  (brackish  water)  . .      | 
Zubbo,  in  the  Little  Oasis       . .     2^ 


Zubbo  to  El  ^asr  in  this  Oasis 
6Jm 


1 

4 


El  Easr  in  Little  Oasis  to  El 
Hayz  (short  day) 

El  Hayz  to  Fartlfreh       . .      . . 

FarAfreh  to  Oasis  of  Dakhleh . . 

Oasis  of  Dakhleh  to  Great  Oasis 

Great  Oasis  to  Abydus,  38  to 
40  hrs.  (long  days)       . .     . . 


1 
3 
4 
3 
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d.  Wddy  Rydn,  and  Moileh. 

On  going  firom  the  Fyodm  to  the 
Little  Oeu^  Ihe  first  halt  is  at  the 
valley  called  Widy  Bcdan  or  Byan, 
abounding  with  palm-trees  and  water. 
It  is  not  sweet,  like  that  of  the  Nile, 
but  is  good  for  camels ;  the  supply  for 
the  journey  should  therefore  be  taken 
in  at  the  western  extremity  of  the 
lands  of  El  Ghdrek.  It  is  always 
better  to  have  too  much  than  too  little, 
and  rather  more  than  the  Arabs  si^  is 
necessary,  as  they  try  to  load  their 
camels  as  lightly  as  possible,  and  think 
little  for  the  future. 

About  15  m.  to  the  S.E.  of  Wddy 
Kyan,  and  some  way  to  the  1.  of  the 
road,  is  the  valley  of  Moileh  with  a 
ruined  convent  or  monasterv,  and  a 
spring  of  salt  water.  It  may  be  visited 
on  the  way  to  Wady  Ryfin,'by  making 
a  small  detour,  and  is  curious  as  a 
Christian  ruin.  It  contains  2  churches, 
one  of  stone,  the  other  of  brick,  and  is 
surrounded  by  a  strong  wall,  with  a 
tower  of  defence  on  the  N.  side.  In 
the  ciiurches  are  several  Coptic  and 
some  Arabic  inscriptions,  and  figures 
of  the  Apostles  and  saints ;  and  the 
cornice  that  runs  round  a  niche  in 
the  stone  church  is  richly  carved, 
though  in  bad  taste.  The  total  di- 
mensions of  the  convent  are  89  paces 
by  65.  In  the  same  valley  are  some 
curious  specimens  of  the  picturesque 
wild  palm-tree. 

There  is  nothing  remarkable  on  the 
road  to  the  Oasis ;  and  one  cluster  of 
acacia-trees  appears  a  singular  novelty. 
On  descending  into  the  low  plain  in 
which  the  Oasis,  properly  so  called, 
stands,  you  perceive  that  the  calca- 
reous mountains  repose  on  sandstone, 
with  a  substratum  of  clay,  holding 
the  water  that  rises  &om  it  in  the 
form  of  springs.  You  pass  numerous 
stunted  tamarisk-bushes,  some  palms 
and  springs,  then  some  stagnant  lakes ; 
and  after  sinking  in  the  salt-crust  of 
once  flooded  fields,  that  crackles  under' 
your  feet,  you  reach  the  thick  palm- 
groves,  gardens,  and  villages  of  tiie 
Wah.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
separated  by  some  isolated  hills,  over 
which  the  principal  road  passes  from 


one  to  the  other.  Those  hills  are  sand- 
stone, and  they  present  some  curious 
geological  features. 

6.  LitUe  Oasis— The  modem  name 
of  the  little  Oasis,  the  Oasis  Parva  of 
the  Bomans,  is  Wah  el  Behnesa, — a 
translation  of  the  old  Coptic  Ouahe 
Pemge.  The  Arabs  pretend  that  it 
was  so  called  from  having  been  once 
colonised  from  Behnesa,  on  the  Bahr 
Yoosef ;  and  it  is  to  this  that  Abool- 
feda  alludes  in  speaking  of  '*  another 
Behnesa  in  the  Wah.'*  It  is  also  known 
as  the  Wah  el  Mend^heh,  and  the 
Wah  el  Ghdrbee,  though  this  last  is 
properly  its  "  western"  division.  The 
Arabic  name  Wah  is  the  same  as  the 
ancient  Egyptian  Ouah,  Aiui,  or  Oa, 
which  with  the  Greek  termination 
formed  Auasis,  or  Oasis,  and  is  the 
Coptic  Ouahe. 

The  only  ancient  stone  remains  are 
a  small  ruin  near  Zubbo,  and  a  Boman 
building  in  the  town  of  El  Kasr,  which 
has  thence  derived  its  name,  signify- 
ing ^'the  Palace."  This  was  once  a 
haQdsome  edifice,  well  built,  and  orna- 
mented with  Doric  mouldings;  and 
its  arch,  with  the  niches  at  the  side, 
has  still  a  good^effect.  The  Kasr  el 
Alam,  about  1^  m.  to  the  W.  of  El 
Kasr,  is  an  insignificant  crude-brick 
ruin:  there  is  another  about  f  m. 
to  the  S.W.  of  the  same  town ;  and 
to  the  E.  of  Zubbo  are  some  rude 
grottoes. 

The  Little  Oasis  has  several  springs 
of  wann  water,  which,  when  left  to 
cool  in  porous  jars,  is  perfectly  whole- 
some and  palatable,  though  some  say 
it  disagrees  with  strangers  in  the 
summer.  The  most  remarkable  are 
at  Bowitti  and  El  Kasr,  the  former 
having  a  temperature  of  27°  Be'aum. ; 
the  latter,  whose  steam  is.  converted 
into  a  rude  batii,  of  27^°  Beaum.,  or 
about  93i°  Fahr.  With  regard  to  the 
real  and  apparent  warmth  of  the  water 
of  some  of  these  springs,  an  idea  may 
be  had  from  a  pond  formed  by  them 
of  Zubbo,  whose  water,  soon  after  sun- 
rise (Feb.  3),  the  exterior  air  being 
8^°  Beaum.,  was  18j^°,  and  quite  warm 
to  the  hand ;  at  midday,  the  exterior 
air  being  15%  it  waa  21°,  and  cold  to 
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the  hand;  and  in  the  evening  at  9 
P.M.,  the  exterior  air  being  12^%  the 
water  was  20|°,  and  consequently 
warm  to  the  hand ;  explaining  the  ex- 
aggerated phenomena  of  the  Fomitain 
of  the  Sun,  in  the  Oasis  of  Ammon. 
The  pond  is  about  30  ft.  wide,  and  5  or 
6  ft.  in  depth.  It  is  the  one  mentioned 
by  Belzoni. 

In  this  Wah  are  grown  a  variety  of 
fruit-trees,  much  liquorice,  rice,  barley, 
wheat,  doora,  clover,  wild  cotton,  and 
most  of  the  usual  productions  of  the 
Nile;  but  the  principal  source  of 
wealth  here,  as  in  the  other  Oases,  is 
the  date-tree,  which  yields  a  very  su- 
perior quality  of  fruit. 

The  dates  are  of  4  kinds :  the  Sol- 
tanee,  the  Saidee,  which  are  the  best, 
the  Eaka,  and  the  Ertob  (rottub); 
but  those  of  the  S^ewah  are  even 
better.  The  proportion  of  fruit-trees 
is  also  much  greater  than  on  the  Nile^ 
A  conserve  of  dates,  called  Ag'weh, 
is  made  by  pounding  them  in  a  mass, 
and  then  mixing  whole  dates  with 
it.  The  Saidee  are  preferred  for  this 
purpose,  and  are  preserved  in  earthen 
jars,  and  kept  by  the  natives  for  their 
own  use;  but  some,  which  they  put 
into  baskets,  are  sent  to  the  Nile, 
where  they  are  highly  and  justly  es- 
teemed. They  are  very  sweet  and 
rich,  unlike  any  produced  in  Egypt. 

They  make  no  brandy  from  dates, 
but  extract  a  palm-wine,  called  Lowb'- 
geh,  &om  the  heart  of  the  tree, — an 
intoxicating  beverage,  of  which  they 
are  very  fond.  It  is  thus  made :  in 
the  summer,  when  the  sap  is  up,  they 
cut  off  all  the  gereeU  (palm-branches), 
except  3  or  4  in  the  middle ;  and 
then,  having  made  incisions  in  every 
part  of  the  heart,  at  the  foot  of  those 
branches,  they  stretch  a  skin  all 
round,  to  conduct  the  juice  into  a  jar 
placed  there  to  receive  it.  Some 
palms  fill  a  jar  in  one  night,  holding 
about  6  pints.  It  is  sweetened  with 
honey,  and  drunk  as  soon  as  made; 
and  its  taste  and  effect  are  very  much 
like  new  wine,  with  the  flavour  of 
cider. 

The  heart  of  the  palm-tree  is  also 
cut  out  and  eaten.  But  this,  like  the 
process  of   making  the  wine,  spoils 


the  tree.  (Of.  Xenoph.  Anab.  2,  3.) 
The  people  of  the  Nile,  therefore,  never 
taste  the  former  unless  a  tree  faUs,  as 
they  cannot  afford  to  sacrMce  what 
costs  them  an  ammal  duty.  The  trees 
of  the  Oases  are  taxed  in  mass;  tiiose 
of  the  Nile  singly. 

They  also  make  treacle  from  the 
dates;  and  they  lay  up  dried  pome- 
granates for  the  winter  and  spring. 

The  liquoirice-roots  (soos)  are  sent 
to  the  Nile  in  baskets,  and  are  used 
for  making  a  sort  of  sherbet. 

The  principal  gardens  are  about  El 
]g[[asr,  where  £ruit-trees  are  abundant, 
particularly  apricots,  pomegranates, 
Seville  oranges  (naringy  whence  the 
Spanish  naranjay  and  our  '^  orange") 
and  vines ;  they  have  also  the  banana, 
the  nebk,  £ind  mokhayt  (Bhamnus 
Nabeca,  and  Zizyphus),  olive,  peach, 
fig,  pear,  and  some  others.  Olives 
are  not  abundant,  and  they  are  mostly 
brought  ftom  the  SeewaJi  and  Fai6- 
freh. 

Though  the  inhabitants  of  the  Oa- 
ses are  a  much  less  industrious  and 
energetic  race  than  the  feUaheen  of 
^SyP^i  ^^y  P^y  considerable  attention 
to  tiie  cultivation  of  their  lands ;  but 
they  have  not  to  undergo  the  same  toil 
in  raising  water  as  on  the  Nile,  the 
streams  that  constantly  flow  from  plen- 
tiful springs  affording  a  convenient  and 
never  -  faiBng  supply  for  irrigation. 
But  the  stagnant  lakes  created  oy  the 
surplus  of  water  exhale  a  pernicious 
miasma,  causing  a  dangerous  remittent 
fever,  which  annually  rages  in  the 
summer  and  autumn ;  and  the  Arabs 
of  the  desert  consider  it  unsafe  to  visit 
these  districts  at  any  other  season  than 
the  winter  and  the  spring. 

The  height  of  these  Oases  varies. 
The  Little  Oasis  being  about  200  feet 
higher  than  the  Nile  at  Benisooef, 
whUe  the  Great  Oasis  and  that  of 
Dakhleh  are  nearly  on  the  same  level. 
But  in  all  of  them  the  water  seems  to 
rise  from  an  argillaceous  bed,  which  in 
the  two  former  lies  under  limestone* 
and  in  the  latter  under  sandstone  strata. 
It  may,  however,  be  reasonably  conjec- 
tured that  the  water  comes  originally 
from  the  Nile,  whence,  carried  over 
the  clay,  it  finds  its  way  to  the  different 
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Oases, as  to  the  Natron  valley;  and 
its  occasionally  rising,  in  a  level  higher 
than  the  Nile  in  the  same  latitude,  is 
explained  hy  its  having  entered  the 
conducting  stratum  at  some  more  south- 
erly, and  consequently  more  elevated, 
part  of  the  river  s  course. 

The  annual  tax  paid  by  the  Oases 
to  the  Egyptian  Government  amounts 
to  about  80002.  The  population  of  the 
Little  Oasis  may  perhaps  be  reckoned 
at  about  7200. 

The  distances  in  this  Oasis  are : — 

From  Zubbo  and  Mareeah  (which  are 
not  i  a  mile  apart)  to  the  ruined 
village  of  Bayrees  to  the  S.E.,  2  m. 

From  Zubbo  to  Bowitti  in  the  western 
division  of  the  Oasis,  crossing  the 
hill,  4  m. 

From  Bowitti  to  El  Easar  less  than 
i  m. 

From  El  l^asar  to  the  western  limit  of 
the  cultivated  lands,  If  m. 

.  In  all  of  these  Oases  the  cultivable 
spots  bear  a  very  small  proportion  to 
the  dimensions  of  the  valley  over  which 
they  are  studded. 

/.  El  flap.— The  small  Wah  of  El 
Hayz  is  a  short  day  to  the  S.  of  this 
Oasis,  of  which,  indeed,  it  is  a  continua- 
tion. It  has  springs  and  cultivated 
land  belonging  to  the  people  of  El 
!^asr  and  Bowitti,  who  go  there  at  cer- 
tain seasons  to  till  it,  and  collect  the 
crops.  But  it  has  no  village,  and  the 
only  appearance  of  buildings  is  at  El 
Eriees,  where  a  ruined  church  shows  it 
was  once  the  abode  of  Christian  monks. 
This  consists  of  a  nave  and  aisles,  with 
rooms  on  the  upper  story.  Some  of 
the  arches  have  the  horseshoe  form; 
and  over  a  window  is  a  Coptic  inscrip- 
tion. About  600  paces  to  the  S.W.  is 
another  crude-brick  ruin,  about  74 
paces  by  50,  within  the  walls,  which 
are  about  30  ft.  high,  and  near  this  are 
much  pottery  and  some  ne&ir- trees, 
which  indicate  the  previous  existence  of 
a  garden,  either^belonging  to  a  mona- 
stery or  a  town. 

g.  Fardfreh, — ^About  8  days  from  El 
Hayz  are  the  Oasis  and  viUage   of 


Feu'afreh,  containing  about  60  or  70 
male  inhabitants.  The  Kossob,  <^  cane," 
mentioned  by  Ebn-el-Werde,  appears 
to  be  the  dokhn  or  millet  {Holciu  sac- 
e^aro^tw),  grown  in  this  district ;  and 
it  is  remarkable  that  the  name  ^OMob, 
usually  confined  to  sugar-cane,  is  here 
applied  to  millet.  The  productions  of 
Farafreh  are  very  much  the  same  as 
those  of  the  other  Oases,  but  it  excels 
them  in  the  quality  of  its  olives,  which 
are  exported  to  the  Little  Oasis.  Fara- 
freh was  formerly  called  Trinytheos 
Oasis,  but  it  boasts  no  remains  of  anti- 
quity. It  has;  a  castle  or  stronghold 
tnat  commands  and  protects  the  village 
in  case  of  attack  &om  the  Arabs,  or 
more  dangerous  enemies. 

h.  Oases  of  the  Blacks,— "Fiye  or 
6  days  W.  of  the  road  to  Fardfreh  is 
another  Oasis,  called  Wddy  Zerzodray 
about  the  size  of  the  Oasis  Parva, 
abounding  in  palms,  with  springs,  and 
some  ruins  of  uncertain  date.  It  was 
discovered  at  the  beginning  of  the  cen- 
tury by  an  Arab,  while  in  search  of  a 
stray  camel,  and  from  seeing  the  foot- 
steps of  men  and  sheep  he  supposed 
it  to  be  inhabited.  Gebibo,  another 
Wah,  lies  6  days  beyond  this  to  the  W.» 
and  12  days  from  Augila ;  and  Tazerbo, 
which  is  still  fieurther  to  the  W.,  forms 
part  of  the  same  Oasis.  The  general 
belief  is  that  Wady  Zerzdora  also  com- 
municates with  it.  The  inhabitants  are 
black,  and  many  of  them  have  been 
carried  off  at  cMlBrent  times  by  the 
Moghrebbins  for  slaves:  through  the 
"Valleys  of  the  Blacks,"  a  series  of 
similar  Oases  lie  still  farther  to  the  W. 

According  to  another  account,  2ier- 
zoora  is  only  2  or  3  days  due  W.  from 
Dakhleh,  beyond  which  is  another 
Wddy;  then  a  second,  abounding  in 
cattle ;  then  Gebdbo  and  Tazerbo ;  and 
beyond  these,  Wady  Bebeedna.  Ge- 
bdbo  is  inhabited  by  two  tribes  of 
Blacks,  the  Simerta^  and  Ergezayn. 

These  are,  perhaps,  the  continuation 
of  palm-bearing  spots  mentioned  by 
Edrisi,  which  he  says  extend  to  Cuca 
and  Cawar. 

«.  Oasis  of  Dakhleh.— ¥ova  days  to 
the  S.  of  Farafreh   is   the   Wah   el 
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Gharbee,  or  Wah  ed  Dakfdeh,  ''the 
Western  or  Inner  Oaeas."  The  name  of 
Dakhleh  is  pat  in  opposition  to  Khar- 
geh  (which  is  given  to  the  Great  Oasis 
that  lies  E.  of  it), — ^the  one  meaning 
the  *' receding/'  the  other  the  ^  project- 
ing" Wah;  Ehargeh  heing  called 
projecting,  as  being  nearer  to  Egypt. 

A  great  portion  of  the  road  from 
Farifreh  lies  between  two  of  the  nu- 
merous high  ridges  of  drifted  sand  that 
extend  for  many  miles,  nearly  due  N. 
and  S.,  parallel  to  each  other.  There  is 
no  water  after  passing  Ain  ed  Dthuk- 
ker,  the  halting-place  of  the  first  day's 
march. 

Though  noticed  by  Arab  writers,  the 
position  and  even  the  existence  of  the 
Wah  ed  Dakhleh  were  unknown  in 
modem  times,  until  visited  by  Sir 
Archibald  Edmonston  in  1819. 

The  crude-brick  remains  of  nume- 
rous towns  and  villages  prove  it  to 
have  been  once  a  very  populous  dis- 
trict. A  little  more  than  5  m.  to  the 
W.S.  W.  of  the  modern  town  of  El  JBlasr 
is  a  sandstone  temple,  called  ed  Bayr 
d  Hagar,  ^*  the  Stone  Convent/'  the 
most  interesting  ruin  in  this  Oasis.  It 
has  the  names  of  Nero  and  Titus  in 
the  hieroglyphics ;  and  on  the  ceiling  of 
the  adytum  is  part  of  an  astronomical 
subject.  Amun,  Maut  .and  Ehonso, 
the  Theban  triad,  were  the  principal 
deities;  and  the  ram-headed  Nou, 
Noum,  or  Neph,  and  Harpocrates  were 
among  the  contemplar  gods ;  but  the 
Thebem  Jupiter  and  Maut  held  the 
post  of  honour.  The  temple  consists 
of  a  vestibule,  with  screens  half-way  up 
the  columns;  a  portico,  or  a  hall  of 
assembly;  a  transept  or  prosekos;  and 
the  centoil  and  two  side  adyta ;  121  ft. 
before  the  door  of  the  vestibule  is  a 
stone  gateway  or  pylon,  the  entrance 
to  an  area  measuring  235  ft.  by  180. 
surrounded  by  a  crude-brick  wall.  At 
the  upper  or  W.  end  of  it  are  the  re- 
mains of  stuccoed  rooms  ;  and  on  the 
N.E.  side  are  some  columns  covered 
also  with  stucco,  and  coloured. 
;  There  are  many  crude-brick  remains 
in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  about  1}  m. 
from  El  l^BJsr  are  the  extensive  mounds 
of  an  ancient  town  with  a  sandiitone 
gateway.     The  fragments   of  stone 


which  lie  scattered  about  appear  to 
indicate  the  site  of  a  temple,  now  de- 
stroyed. 

Those  mounds  are  about  half  a  mile 
square,  and  below  ihem  to  the  E.  is  a 
sprine  called  Ain  el  Eeeid,  whence 
they  have  received  the  name  of  Me- 
deeneh  Eeedd.  They  are  also  known 
as  L(^mhada.  The  only  ruins  now 
remaining  are  of  crude  brick,  appa- 
rently of  Boman  time. 

El  Kaw  and  Kalamdon  are  the  chief 
towns' of  the  Wah  ed  Dakhleh.  The 
sheykhs  of  El  Jfast  call  themselves  of 
the  tribe  of  Kordysh,  and  say  that 
their  ancestors,  having  migrated  to 
this  part  of  the  country  about  400  years 
ago,  bought  the  springs  and  lands, 
which  they  have  ever  since  possessed ; 
and  the  Shdrbagees  of  Ealamodn 
(which  is  distant  8  m.  to  the  S.)  claim 
the  honour  of  having  governed  the 
Oases  from  the  time  of  Sultan  Selim. 

About  9f  m.  to  the  E.  of  Kalamdon 
is  the  vill^  of  Isment,  where  is  the 
capital  of  a  column  with  anAthor  (or 
Isis)  head,  and  near  it  some  crude- 
brick  ruins  called,  as  usual,  ed  Dayr, 
^*  the  Convent."  About  1^  m.  to  the 
S.W.  is  Masarah.  Ballat  is  a  little 
more  than  10  m.  to  the  E.  of  Isment. 
On  the  road,  and  ^bout  2^  m.  from  the 
latter  village,  are  the  ruins  of  a  large 
town,  called  Isment  d  Khardh,  "the 
ruined  Isment.'*  The  most  remarkable 
remains  there  are  a  sandstone  building 
measuring  19  paces  by  9,  consisting  of 
2  chambers,  in  a  very  dilapidated  state ; 
and  another  near  it,  measuring  5  paces 
b^  5,  with  an  addition  before  and  be-  . 
hmd  of  crude  brick,  stuccoed  and 
painted  in  squares  and  flowers.  Nine- 
teen paces  in  front  of  it  is  a  stone  gate- 
way, the  entrance  to  the  area  in  whidx 
it  stood.  There  are  alBO  some  large 
crude-brick  buildings  ornamented  with 
pilasters,  apparently  of  Boman-Egyp- 
tian  time ;  within  which  are  vaiUted 
chambers  of  sandstone.  Many  of  the 
houses  of  the  town  remain,  mostly 
vaulted  and  stuccoed ;  and  the  streets 
may  easily  be  traced.  A  little  more 
than  1  m.  from  this  are  other  ruins, 
called  El  Easar  el  Ar^eseh. 

Kear  Bellat  is  a  ruined  town  called 
Besh^dy.    The  houses  were  vaulted 
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and  fltacooed,  and  the  principal  build- 
ing seems  to  have  been  a  temple,  of 
crude  brick,  with  the  Egyptian  ovals 
and  cornice.  The  doorway  is  arched, 
and  it  is  evidently  of  Boman  time. 

The  population  of  the  Wah  ed  Dakh- 
leh  has  been  reckoned  at  about  6500 
males. 

The  condition  and  population  of  this 
Ofiuns  are  very  superior  to  those  of  the 
other  two :  and  in  spite  of  the  autho- 
rity of  Yacutns,  who  says,  "  The  Wah 
which  is  opposite  the  Fyodm  is  better 
inhabited  than  the  second,"  or  Wah  ed 
Dakhleh,  it  is  evident  tluit  the  latter 
was  always  more  populous,  and  always 
contained  a  greater  number  of  villages. 
Indeed  in  the  Oasis  Parva  there  are  cmly 
4,  whereas  Dakhleh  contains  11,  and  a 
popidation  of  more  than  6000  male  in- 
nabitants.  The  remains,  too,  of  an- 
cient towns  and  villages  fttr  exceed  any 
that  the  former  can  boast,  and  prove  its 
superiority  in  this  respect  at  all  times. 

Dakhleh  abounds  in  firuits,  particu- 
larly olives  and  apricots ;  but  dates,  as 
in  all  the  Oases,  bring  the  princmal  re- 
venue to  the  district.  At  El  Kasr  is 
a  warm  spring,  whose  copious  stream 
supplies  several  baths  attached  to  the 
mosk,  for  which  its  temperature  of 
102°  Fahr.  is  well  ackapted.  The  people 
are  more  hospitable,  and  less  ignorant 
and  bigoted  than  those  of  the  Oasis 
Parva,  or  of  Far&freh. 

The  seneral  position  of  the  Oasis  of 
Dakhleh  is  N.  and  S.,  in  the  direction 
of  a  line  passing  through  El  ^asr  to 
Kalamdon,  and  thence  E.  towarids  Bal- 
lat;  its  extent  northwards  measuring 
about  15  m.,  and  E.  and  W.  about  28. 
Much  rice  is  grown  in  this,  as  in  the 
other  Oasis:  but  it  is  very  inferior 
to  that  of  the  Delta,  the  grain  being 
small  and  hard. 

j.  The  Grbat  Oasis,  ob  Wah  El 
Khaboeh. — Three  short  davs  to  the 
eastward  of  the  Wah  ed  Dakhleh  is  the 
Cfreat  Oans^  or  Wah  el  Khdrgeh,  It  has 
also  the  name  of  Menamoon,  perhaps 
taken  from  Ma-n-amun,  signifying 
'*  the  Abode  of  Amun."  On  tiie  road 
is  a  small  temple,  and  a  well  of  water 
called  Ain  Aiinodr,  surrounded  by  an 
enclosure  of  crude  brick,  intended  to 


protect  the  temple,  and  secure  access 
to  the  spring.  Eneph,  Amunre,  and 
Maut  are  the  principal  deities.  Though 
the  name  seems  to  oe  of  a  Caesar,  iSke 
temple  has  an  appearance  of  greater 
antiquity  than  the  generality  of  those 
in  the  Oases;  no  remains  of  a  tovm 
have  been  found,  and  it  is  possible  that 
this  temple  and  enclosure  were  only 
intended  to  add  a  sanctity  to  the  site 
of  the  spring,  and  to  ensure  its  pro- 
tection. 

The  first  object  of  interest,  on  enter- 
ing the  Oasis  of  El  Khargeh  on  Ihat 
side  is  a  oolumbariwn,  consisting  of  a 
large  arched  chunber,  pierced   with 
small  cells  for  cinerary  urns,  capable  of 
containing  the  condensed  residue  of 
numerous  burnt  bodies.     It  measures 
about  17  ft.  by  8  ft.,  and  about  20  ft. 
in  height.    Beyond  it  are  other  ruins 
and  tombs ;  then  another  columbarium, 
and  a  tower  about  40  ft  high,  in  which 
were  once  sepaxate  stories,  the  lower 
rooms  arched,  the  upper  ones  having 
had  roofs  supported  by  rafters.    The 
tower  protected  a  well,  and  was  pro- 
bably an  outpost  for  soldiers.    About 
l-8ra  of  a  mile  to  the  N.  of  this,  and 
S.E.  of  the  columbarium,  are  the  re- 
mains of  another  tower  and  ruined 
walls ;  beyond  which  is  anoti^er  ruin 
of  crude  brick  with  an  arched  roof, 
and  a  door  in    the   Egyptian   style. 
Half  a  mile  farther  are  other  crude- 
brick  ruins  on  the  hills,  and  an  old 
well  about  50  ft.  in  diameter.    About 
a  mile  beyond,  to  the  S.,  is  the  IS^asr 
Ain  es  Sont,  '^  the  Palace  (or  castle)  of 
the  Acacia  Fountain,"  so  called  from  a 
neighbouring  spring.     It  consists  of 
about  SO  rooms   and  passages,  with 
staircases  leading  to  tne  upper  part, 
and  the  exterior  is  ornamented  with 
the  Egyptian  cornice.    It  is  of  crude 
brick,  and  probably  of  Roman  time ; 
and  in  the  wall  facmg  the  well  a  stone 
niche  or  doorway  has  been  put  up  in 
the  midst  of  the  brickwork.     In  one 
of  the  rooms  are  some  Coptic  inscrip- 
tions.   There  are  other  ruins  near  tiiis, 
all  a  little  out  of  the  direct  road  to 
the  town  of  El  Khirgeh ;  and  beyond 
are  some  tombs,  one  of  which  is  orna- 
mented with  pilasters,  and  a  pediment 
over  the  entrance.   From  the  fountain, 
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or  Ain  es  Sont,  to  the  great  temple  of 
£1  Ehargeh,  is  about  1^  in.,  or  to  the 
town  about  3  m.  On  the  way,  and 
about  i  m.  to  the  left,  you  pass  the 
Necropolis. 

The  great  temple  of  M  Khdrgeh  is 
much  larger  thiui  any  in  the  Oases, 
and  is  an  interestmg  monument.  It 
was  dedicated  to  Amun,  or  Amun-Ba ; 
and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the 
ram-headed  god  has  here  the  same 
name  as  the  long-feathered  Amun  of 
Thebes.  It  may  be  observed  in  ex- 
planation of  this  that  we  are  not  to 
look  upon  the  ram-headed  god  as 
Amun,  but  to  remember  that  it  is 
Amun  who  has  assumed  the  head  of  a 
ram,  in  the  same  way  as  he  takes  the 
form  of  Ehem,  or  any  other  god.  The 
custom  was  common  to  other  deities  of 
the  Egyptian  Pantheon,  who  borrowed 
each  otner's  attributes  without  scruple ; 
and  it  was  this  his  assumption  of  an 
attribute  of  Eneph,  particularly  in 
the  Oasis,  that  lea  to  the  error  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  in  representing 
Amun  with  the  head  of  a  ram,  as  a 
general  form  of  that  deity. 

The  sculptures  of  the  temple  are  not 
of  the  spirited  style  of  the  early  Phara- 
onic  ages;  though  some  are  by  no 
means  bad,  particularly  on  the  trans- 
verse wall  separating  the  front  from 
the  back  part  of  the  portico.  In  the 
advtum  the  figures  are  small,  and  the 
subjects  very  extraordinary,  probably 
of  Ptolemaic  or  Roman  time,  when 
extravagant  emblems  took  the  place 
of  the  mote  simple  forms  of  an  earlier 
period. 

The  oldest  name  met  with  is  of 
Darius,  which  occurs  in  many  places  ; 
and  on  a  screen  before  the  temple  is 
that  of  Amyrtffius.  There  are  also 
several  Greek  inscriptions  on  the  front 
gateway  or  pyhn,  one  of  which,  bear- 
ing the  date  of  the  first  year  of  the 
Emperor  Galba,  consists  of  66  lines. 

The  whole  length  of,  the  temple 
measures  about  142  ft.  by  63,  and 
about  30  ft.  in  height.  Attached  to 
the  jEront  of  it  is  a  screen,  with  a  cen- 
tral and  two  side  doorways ;  and  in  the 
dromos  is  a  succession  of  pylons,  one 
before  the  other,  at  intervals  of  80,  70, 
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and  50  ft.  It  is  the  outer  one  (which 
is  farthest  from  the  temple)  that  bears 
the  inscriptions;  and  50  ft.  before  it 
is  an  hypsethral  building  on  a  raised 
platform,  terminating  the  dromos,  from 
which  there  is  an  ascent  to  it  by  a  flight 
of  steps.  The  temple  was  enclosed 
within  a  stone  waU,  abutting  against 
the  innermost  pylon.  This  form^  the 
temenoa.  Near  the  S.W.  comer  is 
another  smaller  hypsBthral  building, 
and  some  distance  to  the  N.  of  the  tem- 
ple is  a  small  stone  gateway.  On  the 
summit  of  the  second  or  middle  pylon 
of  the  dromos  some  brickwork  has  been 
raised  in  later  times  by  the  Arabs, 
forcibly  recalling  the  additions  made 
durine  the  middle  ages  to  many  Ro- 
man buildings  in  Italy.  The  stone 
part  itself  is  much  higher  than  the 
other  two  gateways,  being  about  45  ft. 
to  the  top  of  the  cornice ;  while  the 
other  two,  the  first  and  innermost,  are 
only  respectively  15  ft.  7  in.  and  20  ft. 
3  in.  The  stones  are  well  fitted,  and 
have  been  fastened  together  with 
wooden  dovetailed  cramps. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  temple  stood 
the  ancient  town.  It  bore  the  name 
of  Ibis,  or,  in  Egyptian,  Hebi,  ^^the 
Plough,"  under  which  character  it  is 
frequently  designated  in  the  hiero- 
glyphics with  the  sign  of  land,  and  it 
was  the  capital  of  the  Great  Oasis. 

On  a  height,  S.E.  from  the  temple, 
is  a  stone  building  called  En  Nadira, 
surrounded  by  a  spacious  crude-brick 
enclosure,  which  bears  the  names  of 
Adrian  and  Antoninus. 

To  the  N.  is  a  remarkable  Necro- 
polis, consisting  of  about  150  crude- 
orick  tombs  ornamented  with  pilasters 
and  niches.  On  the  stucco  withiu  are 
represented  various  subjects,  which,  as 
well  as  the  style  of  architecture  and 
the  presence  of  a  church,  decide  that 
they  are  of  a  Christian  epoch.  The 
inscriptions  on  their  walls  are  mostly 
Coptic  and  Arabic ;  and  the  sacred  TaUj 
the  Egyptian  symbol  of  life, 
adopt^  by  these  early  Chris- 
tians, frequently  occurs  here 
instead  of  the  cross  of  their 
successors. 

There  are  many  other  ruins  in  the 
vicinity  of  El  Ehargeh;  the  others 
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are  in  the  southern  part  of  this  Oasis, 
on  the  road  to  Bayr^. 

The  caravans  from  Darfoor  to  Egypt 
pass  through  the  Great  Oasis,  on  tiieir 
way  to  Sioot.  Slaves  used  to  be  brought 
this  way  by  Takroorees,  who  are  blacks 
from  the  interior  of  Africa,  and  Mos- 
lems, but  are  looked  upon  as  an  inferior 
kind  of  merchant.  The  great  and 
wealthy  Jelabs  were  from  Darfoor, 
who  sometimes  brought  from  2000  to 
4000  Slaves.  The  rate  of  travelling 
by  the  slave  caravans  was  very  slow ; 
they  only  went  from  sunrise  to  half- 
past  2  or  3  P.H.,  or  about  8  hrs/  march ; 
and  the  journey  from  Darfoor  to  Bay- 
rees,  at  the  S.  of  the  Oasis,  occupied 
31  days  — 10  from  Darfoor  to  the 
Natron  plain,  called  Zeghrawa,  7  to 
Eleg^eh,  4  to  Seleemeh,  5  to  Sheb, 
and  5  to  Bayr^s. 

The  population  of  this  Oasis,  ac- 
cording to  ihe  natives,  may  be  calcu- 
lated at  about  4000  males. 

The  town  of  El  Eh^geh  is  distant 
about  13  m.  from  the  hills  that  bound 
this  Oasis  to  the  E.,  over  which  the 
various  roads  lead  to  the  Nile.  The 
length  of  the  central  plain,  in  which 
it  stands,  extends  in  a  direct  line  N. 
and  S.  about  66  m.,  great  part  of  which 
is  desert,  with  cultivable  spots  here 
and  there,  which  depend  on  the  pre- 
sence of  springs. 

The  productions  of  the  Wah  El 
Khargeh  are  very  much  the  same  as 
those  of  the  Little  Oasis,  with  the 
addition  of  the  Theban  palm,  wild 
senna,  and  some  other  plants ;  but  it 
is  inferior  in  point  of  general  fertility. 

The  Oases  are  little  noticed  by 
ancient  writers,  except  as  places  of 
exile,  which  iU  accord  with  the  fan- 
ciful name  of  "  Islands  of  the  Blessed," 
given  them  by  Herodotus ;  who  adds 
another  extraordinary  assertion,  that 
the  Great  Oasis  was  inhabited  by 
8amians  of  the  ^schrionian  tribe. 
Through  it  the  army  of  Gambyses  is 
said  to  have  passed  when  going  to  at- 
tack the  Ammonians;  and  it  was  in 
the  desert,  about  hsJf-way  between 
this  and  Seewah,  that  the  Persians 
perished. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  persons 
banished  to  this  place  was  Nestorius, 


who  was  condemned  by  the  council  of 
Ephesus,  and  was  at  length  sent  to  the 
Great  Oasis  in  435  a.d. 


k.    Distances  in  thb  Great  Oasis, 

GOING  TO  ITS  SOUTHERN  EXTREMITY. 

Miles. 

El  Eh&rgeh  to  Kasr  el  Goeytah  9} 

Easr  Ain  ez  Zeydn       2 

fielak      4 

Tomb  of  Emto  Ehaled      ..      ..  2} 
Low  hills  and  springs  of  Deka- 
keen  (just  beyond  the  ruined 

village  to  the  light)         ••      ..  23} 

Bayr^  (about) 8 

Temple  of  Doosh 8} 

58 

At  JJCflwr  el  Oo^ytah  w  a  temple 
with  the  names  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes 
I.,  of  Philopater,  and  of  Lathyrus.  It 
was  dedicated  to  Amun,  Maut,  and 
Ehonso, — the  great  Theban  triad. 

At  Jli^aer  Ain  ez  Zaydn  is  another 
temple,  which  was  restored  in  the  third 
year  of  Antoninus  Pius,  and  was  dedi- 
cated to  Amenebis  or  Amun-Neph.  A 
Greek  dedicatory  inscription^  over  the 
door  of  the  temple  at  Easr  Ain  ez 
Zayan  contains  this  name  and  that 
of  tiie  town,  which  was  called  Tchone- 
myris. 

About  2J  m.  beyond  the  village  of 
Belak  is  a  tomb  said  to  be  of  the 
famous  Khaled  ebn  el  Weleed,  or 
Emeer  Khdled. 

Three  hours  beyond  Bayr^es  is  the 
temple  of  Doosh,  which  has  the  names 
of  Domitian  and  Adrian,  and  was 
dedicated  to  Serapis  and  Isis ;  but  the 
Greek  inscription  on  the  pylon  has  the 
date  of  the  19th  year  of  Trajan.  The 
ancient  name  of  the  town  was  Gysis ; 
and  the  inhabitants  added  this  stone 
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gateway  for  the  good  fortune  of  the 
emperor,  and  in  token  of  their  own 
piety. 

I.   BOAD  TO  ABYDUS. 

The  roads  to  Abydus,  to  Sioot,  and 
to  Farshoot,  go  from  El  Kh&rgeh. 
The  northernmost  one  is  that  to 
Sioot. 

After  6  hours'  march  with  camels, 
on  the  road  &om  El  Kh^geh  to  Far- 
shoot,  or  to  Abydus,  you  come  to  a 
Boman  fort  of  crude  brick,  about  90 
paces  square,  with  a  doorway  of  burnt 
brick  on  one  side.  The  walls  are 
very  thick,  about  50  ft.  high,  and  de- 
fended by  strong  towers  prelecting  at 
the  comers  and  three  of  the  faces; 
and,  fix)m  its  position,  about  100  paces 
S.  of  the  spring,  it  is  evident  that  it 
was  intended  for  the  protection  of  this, 
the  only  watering-place  on  the  way  to 
the  Nile.  It  is  called  Ed  Dayr,  *'  the 
Convent,"  probably  in  consequence  of 
its  having  oeen  occupied  at  a  subse- 
quent period  by  the  Christians,  who 
have  left  another  ruined  building  in 
the  vicinity,  with  two  vaulted  cham- 
bers, in  which  are  some  Coptic  and 
Arabic  inscriptions.  Seven  minutes' 
walk  to  the  N.W.  from  the  fort  is  an- 
other ruin,  with  vaulted  chambers,  but 
without  any  inscriptions. 

The  rest  of  the  journey  to  the  valley 
of  Hie  Nile  at  Abydus  occupies  nearly 
3  days,  or  from  82  to  34  hours'  march. 
Nothing  is  met  with  on  the  way  but 
remains  of  enclosures  made  with  rough 
stones,  at  intervals ;  and  much  broken 
pottery,  during  the  second  day's  jour- 
ney. The  journey  from  El  Khargeh 
to  Farshoot  takes  about  46  hours ;  but 
you  then  avoid  a  bad  descent  of  the 
hills  into  the  valley  of  the  Nile. 

m.  BoAD  TO  Ebneh. 

The  road  from  the  Great  Oasis  to 
Esneh,  or  to  Bezekat,  goes  from  near 
Bayrees,  and  thence  across  the  desert 
to  the  Nile.  The  journey  is  performed 
in  about  50  hours  from  Bayr^s  to  the 
Nile.  There  is  also  a  road  from  El 
Khargeh  to  BezeJ^t,  which  occupies 
the  same  time,  50  ^hours,  and  that  dis- 
tance is  computed  at  about  125  m. 


BOUTE  17. 

CAIKO  TO  THE  CONVENTS  OP  ST.  AN- 
TONY AND  ST.  PAUL  IN  THE  EASTERN 
DESEUT. 

Distances.  Miles. 

Cairo  to  Benisooef  by  water  or 

rail.    rSeeBte.  18.)       ..      ..     73 
Benisooei  by  land  to  the  convent 

of  St.  Antony 76i 

Convent  of  St.  Paul 14 


1674 


This  journey  is  not  likely  to  bo 
undertaken  by  the  ordinary  traveller, 
nor  does  it  present  any  great  points  of 
interest  save  to  the  geologist  and  thee 
student  of  Christian  antiquities.  The 
usual  preparations  must  be  made  for  a 
desert  journey,  for  which  consult  Bte. 
14,  a,  p.  272,  et  seq.,  as  3  or  4  nights 
at  any  rate  must  l^  spent  in  the  open, 
and  no  provisions  can  be  obtained  on 
the  road,  or  indeed  at  the  convents. 
Several  roads  lead  from  Ihe  Nile  to 
the  convents,  and  to  other  parts  of  the 
desert;  but  the  best  and  most  fre- 
quented is  that  from  Dayr  By^  a 
village  opposite  Benisooef.  Benisooef, 
a  town  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Nile,  73 
m.  S.  of  Cairo  (see  Bte.  15,  p.  344),  can 
be  reached  by  rail  from  the  latter 
plaxse  in  4  hrs.  On  arriving  at  Beni- 
sooef it  is  necessary  to  send  for  the 
sheykh  of  the  Maazee  Bedaween,  who 
occupy  that  part  of  the  eastern  desert 
which  has  to  be  traversed,  and  make 
arrangements  with  him  for  supplying 
camels  and  an  escort.  The  contract 
with  the  sheykh  should  be  signed  at 
the  Mudereeah  or  government-house. 
To  avoid  delay  it  is  well  to  send  a 
telegram  to  the  Mudeer  some  little 
time  beforohand,  requesting  him  to 
send  for  the  sheykh  by  a  certain  date. 
Before  starting,  letters  of  introduction 
to  the  convents  should  be  procured 
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from  the  subsidiary  establishment  at 
Boosh,  a  village  on  the  Nile,  a  short 
distance  N.  of  Benisooef  (see  p.  344), 
where  indeed  the  Superior  of  tihie  Con- 
vent of  St.  Antony  often  resides. 

The  journey  from  Dayr  Bydd  to 
Dayt  Mar-Antonios  will  take  3  days. 
The  best  plan  is  to  encamp  the  night 
before  the  start  at  Dayr  Byad,  so  as  to 
be  off  early  the  next  morning.  The 
road,  after  crossing  various  torrent- 
beds,  enters  the  Wady  el  Arraba,  a 
large  valley,  nearly  20  m.  broad,  which 
runs  to  tlie  Bed  Sea  between  the  ranges 
of  the  northern  and  southern  KalaUa. 
This  valley  has  received  its  name  from 
the  plaustray  or  carts,  that  formerly 
earned  provisions  to  the  two  monas- 
teries, and  is  absurdly  reported  to  have 
been  so  called  from  the  chariots  of 
Pharaoh  that  pursued  the  Israelites, 
as  they  crossed  the  sea  to  the  desert 
of  Mount  Sinai.  There  are  several 
watering-places  in  this  wady,  the  most 
convenient  of  which  are  at  "Wady  el 
Areidah  on  the  N.,  and  at  Wady  Om- 
Ainebeh  on  the  S.  side.  Gazelles  may 
often  be  seen  on  the  road ;  and  on  the 
higher  ground  is  found  the  curious 
Anastatica  or  Jericho  rose.  The 
scenery  in  parts  is  fine,  especially  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  a  large  wddy, 
about  2  hrs.  from  St.  Anthony. 

Dayr  Mar'Antonios,  **  the  Monastery 
of  8t,  Antony"  was  founded  by  St. 
Antony  of  the  Thebaid,  the  friend  and 
companion  of  Mar-Bolos,  or  St.  Paul, 
a  hermit  who  founded  the  neighbour- 
ing monastery,  called  after  him  Dayr 
Bblos.  It  claims  to  be  the  oldest 
convent  in  Egypt,  and  the  first  in  size 
and  importance.  Its  lofty  walls  en- 
dose  an  irregular  mass  of  buildings, 
\nd  a  large  garden  abounding  in 
vegetables,  date  palms,  cciroobs,  and 
other  trees,  and  watered  by  rills  con- 
ducted from  a  fine  spring  that-  bursts 
out  of  a  cleft  in  tiie  rock  behind. 
According  to  an  Arab  tradition  men- 
tioned by  MsMireezee,  Miriam,  the 
sister  of  Moses,  bathed  in  this  spring 
at  the  time  of  the  Exodus.  The  con- 
vent has  been  destroyed  and  rebuilt ; 
but  the  lower  part  of  the  kasr  or  tower, 
in  which  there  is  as  usual  a  chapel 


dedicated  to  St.  Michael,  and  the 
church  of  Marl  Antonios  are  probably 
ancient.  This  church  is  curious  and 
interesting,  the  walls  bein^  covered 
with  old  frescoes,  many  of  them  very 
curious  in  design.  There  are  3  or  4 
other  churches  within  the  convent, 
and  a  large  12-domed  one  in  the 
garden ;  but  they  are  all  of  them  of 
comparatively  recent  date.  Tradition 
records  that,  about  400  years  ago,  the 
monks  were  all  murdered  by  some 
Mussulman  slaves  whom  they  had 
bought  to  do  the  menial  work  and 
nominally  converted  to  Christianity. 
After  a  time  these  slaves  died  off,  and 
the  convents  were  left  a  prey  to  the 
Bedaween,  who  destroyed  everything, 
MSS.  included.  Subsequently,  about 
300  years  ago,  they  were  again  taken 
possession  of  by  Coptic  monks. 

High  up  in  the  precipitous  face  of 
the  mountain  above  the  convent  is  the 
Maghdrahy  or  Cave  of  St.  Anthony,  a 
small  natural  fissure  in  the  rock,  from 
the  ledge  in  front  of  which  there  is  a 
very  fine  view  of  the  desert,  the  Bed 
Sea,  and  the  Sinaitic  mountains  be- 
yond. 

Dayr  Mar^Bolos  is  nearly  a  day's 
journey  beyond  Dayr  Antonios  nearer 
the  Bed  Sea.  It  also  has  been  de- 
stroyed and  rebuilt.  In  general  ap- 
pearance and  arrangement  it  much 
resembles  Dayr  Antonios.  The  sites 
of  other  convents  are  said  to  exist 
in  the  neighbouring  desert.  At  one, 
called  by  the  Arabs  Dayr  Behayt,  there 
is  a  well  of  good  water. 

The  quarries  of  Oriental  alabaster, 
which  supplied  the  stone  for  the  mosk 
of  Mohammed  Ali  at  the  Citadel  of 
Cairo,  are  in  the  Wady  Om-Argoob ;  a 
valley  running  into  the  Wady  Moathil 
which  again  falls  into  the  Wady  Sen- 
noor,  to  the  S.  of  the  road  leading  to 
the  convents.  There  is  also  a  gypsum- 
quarry  near  the  Gebel  Khaleel,  on 
the  N.  side  of  the  Widy  Arraba ;  and 
Wansleb  speaks  of  a  ruined  town  in 
the  same  neighbourhood. 

Jn  this  part  of  the  desert  the  moun- 
tains are  all  limestone;  like  those  that 
border  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  from 
Cairo  southwards  to  the  sandstones  of 
Hagar  Silsili  and  its  vicinity  ;  which, 
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with  the  few  variations  in  the  strata 
about  Cairo,  the  secondary  sandstone 
of  the  Bed  Mountain,  and  the  petrified 
wood  lying  over  tlie  Grebel  Mo|^aj;tam, 
are  the  principal  geological  features 
of  Egypt.  In  the  interior  of  the  de- 
sert, however,  about  latitude  28^  40', 
begins  a  range  of  primitive  mountains, 
which  continues  thence,  in  a  direction 
nearly  parallel  with  the  sea,  even  to 
Abyssinia.  As  it  goes  southwards  it 
increases  in  breadth,  branching  off  to 
the  westward*  after  passing  the  latitude 
of  Kosseir,  and  afterwards  crosses  the* 
Nile  in  the  vicinity  of  Assoodn.  The 
principal  primitive  rocks  in  the  Maa- 
zee  desert  are  the  feimous  Egyptian 
porphyry,  various  granites,  serpentines, 
and  a  few  others:  in  the  Ab&bdeh 
portion,  the  Breccia  Yerde,  slates,  and 
micaceous,  talcose,  and  other  schists. 
Along  the  coast  generally,  a  short 
distance  from  the  sea,  is  another  range 
of  low  limestone  hiUs,  wliich  borders 
the  primitive  ridge  to  the  E.,  as  the 
others  do  to  the  W. ;  the  lofty  peaks 
of  granite  and  other  primitive  moun- 
tains rising  between  them  like  vertebrse 
of  the  large  backbone  of  the  desert, 
one  of  which,  Gh^eb,  measures  6000 
ft.  above  the  sea. 

The  same  formation  occurs  on  the 
other  side  of  the  sea  in  the  peninsula 
of  Mount  Sinski,  where  the  limestone 
is  succeeded  by  sandstone  beds  that 
separate  it  from  the  granite  and  other 
primitive  rocks. 

The  junction  of  the  limestone  and 
sandstone  in  the  Maazee  desert  takes 
place  at  about  latitude  28°  42'  to  the 
S.  of  Dayr  Bolos,  and  the  primitive 
rocks  begin  a  few  miles  farther  down. 

Among  the  remarkable  places  in  this 
desert  are  the  porphyry  quarries  and 
the  granite  quarries. 

The  porphyry  miarries  are  at  Gebel 
ed  Dokkan^  ^'  the  Mountain  of  Smoke," 
about  the  latitude  of  Manfaloot,  and 
27  m.  from  the  Bed  Sea.  They  are 
highly  interesting,  from  their  having 
supplied  Borne  with  stone  for  columns 


and  many  ornamental  purposes,  firom 
the  importance  attached  to  them  by 
the  ancients,  and  from  the  extent  of 
the  quarries,  the  ruins  there,  and  the 
insight  they  give  into  the  mode  of 
working  that  hard  stone.  The  remains 
consist  of  an  Ionic  temple,  of  the- time 
of  Trajan,  left  unfinished,  a  town  ir- 
regularly built  of  rough  stones,  tanks, 
and  two  large  wells,  or  rather  reser- 
voirs for  collecting  water  during  the 
rains  of  winter,  one  cut  in  the  porphyry 
rock,  and  the  ruins  of  buildings  in 
various  parts  of  the  mountains. 

Boads  lead  from  Gebel  ed  Dokhan  in 
several  directions,  one  to  the  Nile  at 
Keneh,  another  to  the  Myos  Hormos, 
and  others  to  different  places;  and 
that  between  "  the  Porphyry  Moun- 
tain" and  the  Nile  is  furnished  with 
fortified  stations  at  intervals,  to  pro- 
tect those  who  passed,  and  to  supply 
them  with  water  from  the  large  welU 
within  their  walls. 

The  granite  quarries  in  that  part 
of  the  Claudian  mountain  now  called 
Gebel  el  Faite^rehj  with  the  town  of 
Fons  Trajanus,  lie  in  nearly  the  same 
latitude  as  Gow  (Antseopolis),  on  the 
Nile,  and  about  24  m.  S.E.  of  the 
porphyry  mountains.  The  stone  has 
a  white  ground  with  black  spots,  of 
which  some  columns  are  still  seen  in 
Bome.  The  quarries  are  very  exten- 
sive, and  many  blocks  were  evidently 
taken  from  them.  They  were  prin- 
cipally worked  in  the  time  of  Tmjan 
and  Adrian.  The  Hydreuma,  or  Fous 
Trajanus,  is  a  town  of  considerable 
size.  The  houses  are  well  built,  consi- 
dering the  roughness  of  the  materials, 
and  outside  the  walls  are  a  temple 
and  other  buildings.  In  the  quarries 
are  some  large  columns,  and  round 
blocks,  probably  intended  for  their 
bases  and  capitals.  There  are  several 
Greek  inscriptions. 

An  account  of  the  places  on  the  coast 
of  the  Bed  Sea  has  been  given  under 
Bte.  7,  d. 
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SECTION  III. 
VOYAGE  UP  THE  HUE. 


a.  Introduction. — b.  Voyage  by  steamer.^-^.  Voyage  in  a  dahaheeah  wiUt  a 
^    dragoman. — d.  Voyage  in  a  dahaheeah  without  a  dragonuin.^e.  General  hints, 
;   f.  Shooting,  and  Natural  History. — g.  Geography  and  Products. — h.  Inhahi' 
tants. — i.  Antiquities  and  Buins, 

Route  IS.—Cairo  to  Thebes Page  339. 


a.  iNTEODUCnON. 

Before  entering  upon  a  description  of  the  voyage  up  the  Nile,  it  will  be 
well  to  give  the  traveller  some  preliminary  information  regarding  that 
interesting  and  delightful  trip,  which  every  one  who  gets  as  far  as  Cairo 
should  endeavour  to  accomplish.  The  railway,  it  is  true,  now  goes  up  the  valley 
of  the  Nile  as  far  as  Asyoot,  but  antiquities  there  are  very  few  of  great  interest 
between  Cairo  and  Asyoot;  and  the  railway,  owing  to  the  total  want  of 
accommodation  at  any  of  the  places  along  the  line,  is  useless  to  the  traveller, 
except  as  a  means  of  joining  his  boat,  should  he  have  sent  it  on  before  him  up 
the  river,  or  of  hastening  back  to  Cairo  on  his  way  down.  The  only  highway 
in  Egypt  beyond  Cairo  is  the  Nile,  and  along  this  highway  the  traveller  has 
the  choice  of  a  dahaheeah  or  a  steamer.  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  which 
he  should  choose,  if  he  wishes  thoroughly  to  enjoy  his  journey,  and  to  see  and 
know  something  of  the  country.  It  is  only  in  a  dahaheeah  that  these  results 
can  be  attained.  On  a  boat  of  your  own  you  are  your  own  master,  and  can 
stop  or  go  on  as  you  feel  inclined ;  but  on  a  steamer,  in  addition  to  being 
amongst  a  number  of  people  you  never  saw  before,  you  are  obliged  to  do  every- 
thing at  a  fixed  time,  and  are  only  allowed  a  certain  number  of  minutes  or 
hours  at  each  place  of  interest.  The  advantages  of  a  steamer  8u*e  economy 
of  time  and  money.  In  a  dahaheeah  you  are  somewhat  at  the  mercy  of  the 
wind ;  and,  even  should  this  be  ever  so  favourable,  the  time  occupied  by  the 
voyage  must  be  longer,  and  the  expense,  there  is  no  doubt,  is  much  more  con- 
siderable. Time,  then,  and  money  are  necessary  for  a  voyage  up  the  Nile  in 
a  dahaheeah.  But  to  all  those  who  have  the  time  to  spare  and  the  money  to 
spend,  we  would  say,  choose  the  dahaheeah  and  avoid  the  steamer.  Some 
information  has  already  been  given  {Introduction)  with  regard  to  the  voyage 
up  the  Nile  and  as  to  steamers  and  dahabeeahs  (Sect.  II.,  Caibo,  Qen.  Inf., 
§§  14, 15). 

h.  Voyage  by  Steamer. 

Those  who  are  going  by  steamer  require  to  make  no  preparation  in  Cairo  of 
anv  kind.  Everything  is  provided  for  them,  and  they  have  only  to  tfike  their 
tickets.  This  they  may  do  before  they  leave  England,  if  they  wish,  at  Messrs. 
T,  Cook  &  Son's  oflSce,  Ludgate  Circus,  or  »t  Alexandria,  at  the  office  of  the 
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Ehedivian  Steamboat  Company,  or  at  Cairo,  at  Messrs.  Cook's  offices  there, 
close  to  Shepherd's  Hotel.  The  steamers  leave  at  fixed  times,  generally  at 
intervals  of  a  week  or  a  fortnight  from  November  to  March.  ]M>rmation  on 
this  point  should  be  obtained  of  Messrs.  Cook,  who  have  the  entire  manage- 
ment of  the  Nile  steamers.  The  time  occupied  in  going  from  Cairo  to  me 
1st  Cataract  and  back  is  20  days,  with  the  following  allowance  of  stoppages 
on  the  way  up  :  Benisooef,  2  hrs. ;  Minieh,  2  hrs. ;  Beni  Hassan,  3  hrs.  ,* 
Asyoot,  5  lira. ;  Girgeh,  or  Bellianeh,  for  Abydus,  8  hra. ;  J^eneh,  for  Denderah, 
8  lurs. ;  Luxor,  for  Thebes,  3  days ;  Esneh,  3  hra. ;  Edfoo,  6  hra. ;  Eom  Ombo, 
2  hra. ;  Assoo^n,  1)  day.  On  the  way  down  they  stop  1  hr.  at  each  of  the 
following  places :  Kom  Ombo,  Edfoo,  Esneh,  Luxor,  ]S[eneh,  Asyoot.  The  price 
charged  is  4200  Egyptian  tariff  piastres,  equal  to  46/.  This  entitles  the 
traveller  to  a  berth  and  his  board,  as  well  as  guides  and  donkeys  for  visiting 
the  ruins.  There  is  no  2nd  class,  and  a  servant  is  charged  at  the  same  rate. 
Children  from  3  to  10  yrs.  half-price.  Further  information  can  be  obtained 
at  the  above-mentioned  agencies. 

c.  Voyage  in  a  Dahabeeah  with  a  Dbaooman. 

The  cost  of  a  voyage  in  a  dahabeeah  is  necessarily  much  greater.  In  the 
first  place  it  will  take  from  6  to  8  weeks  to  go  to  the  1st  Cataract  and  back, 
even  under  the  most  fisivourable  circumstances  of  wind  and  weather ;  and  then 
the  hiring  of  a  separate  boat  and  crew,  with  dragoman,  cook,  servants,  &c.,  is 
a  very  expensive  thing,  however  economically  done.  The  most  usual  thing  is 
to  make  a  contract  with  a  dragoman,  to  pay  him  so  much  a  day  or  so  much 
for  the  trip,  he  in  return  providing  everytning — boat,  crew,  cook,  servants, 
food,  donkeys,  and  guides  for  the  ruins,  and  all  kinds  of  etceteraSt  except  wine  and 
spirits.  Different  dragomen  have  different  prices,  and  there  are  a  few  good 
ones  to  be  depended  on  for  undertaking  to  do  the  thing  fairly  economically, 
and  doing  it  well,  being  content  with  a  moderate  profit ;  but,  as  a  rule,  a  cheap 
dragoman  means  a  bad  dragoman,  and  those  who  wish  to  be  comfortable  and 
have  no  bother  must  pay  an  exorbitant  sum.  The  fact  of  a  voyage  up  the  Nile 
having  become  one  so  essentially  de  luxe  does  not  arise  solely  from  the  increase 
in  price  in  Egypt  of  every  article  of  trade  and  consmnption ;  the  reason  may 
also  be  found  in  the  incr»Bised  luxury  of  all  the  arrangements  for  such  a  voy- 
age— ^more  expensively  fitted-up  boats,  more  servants,  greater  profusion  of  food, 
&c.  As  soon  as  a  voyage  up  the  Nile  became  not  only  an  object  to  the 
archssologist,  to  the  artist  in  search  of  material  for  his  pen  or  pencil,  or  to  the 
invalid  in  search  of  health,  but  also  to  the  rich  and  idle,  to  whom  money  was 
no  object,  a  scale  of  luxury  and  consequent  extravagance  hitherto  unlmown 
was  organised,  and  it  is  now  impossible  to  perauade  the  best  dragomen  to  do 
the  thing  except  in  the  profuse  and  lavish  way  to  which  they  have  been 
accustomed,  i  on  may  in  vain  represent  to  them  that  by  not  giving  you  what 
you  do  not  care  about,  or  would  very  much  rather  be  without,  they  will  effect  a 
saving  in  their  expenditure  which  will  enable  them  to  make  quite  as  much 
profit  out  of  what  you  propose  to  give  them,  as  they  could  out  of  a  larger  pay- 
ment in  return  for  which  these  extras  would  have  to  be  provided.  Their  idea 
is  that,  unless  they  do  the  thing  in  a  certain  style  they  will  lose  caste  and  be 
looked  upon  as  inferior  dragomen ;  and  as  there  are  every  year  an  increasing 
number  of  persons  readv  to  pay  whatever  is  asked,  no  wonder  the  dragomen 
see  no  inducement  to  cnange  their  system.  At  the  game  time  it  must  be 
allowed  that,  for  those  who  wish  thoroughly  to  enjoy  the  voyage,  and  be  as 
comfortable  as  possible,  without  bother  of  any  kind,  there  is  nothing  like  get- 
ting hold  of  a  gOod  dragoman,  and  paying  him  well. 

According  to  the  prices  current  during  the  last  few  yeare,  a  good  dragoman 
would  ask  about  52.  or  62.  a  day  for  providing  two  persons  with  everything 
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required  for  a  Nile  voyage,  wine  and  spirits  excepted.  This  would  be  in- 
creased to  6Z.  or  Ih  for  3  or  4  persons.  Beckoning  the  length  of  time  required 
to  go  to  the  1st  Cataract  and  back  at  2  months,  and  to  the  2nd  Cataract  and 
back  at  3  months,  this  would  make  the  whole  expense  of  the  journey — ^to  the 
Ist  Cataract,  for  2  persons,  from  300Z.  to  350i.,  and  for  3  or  4  persons, 
from  350/.  to  4002. ;  to  the  2nd  Cataract  and  back,  for  2  persons,  from  450Z.  to 
500Z.,  and  for  3  or  4  persons,  from  500L  to  550Z.  The  charge  is  lower  in  pro- 
portion as  the  distance  is  further  and  the  party  more  numerous.  In  return 
for  such  prices  as  these  the  traveller  is  entitled  to  have  a  large  well  fitted-up 
boat,  and  every  possible  luxury  and  comfort  procurable. 

It  is  a  very  common  thing  now  to  maKe  a  contract  with  a  dragoman 
to  give  him  so  much  for  the  trip  to  the  1st  or  the  2nd  Cataract  and  back. 
This  plan  has  one  advantage  over  the  giving  so  much  per  day,  in  that  there  is 
no  chance  of  time  being  unnecessarily  wasted  on  the  road,  for  it  is  to  the 
dragoman's  advantage,  as  it  is  to  the  captain's  and  crew's,  who  are  also  hired 
by  the  trip,  to  do  the  voyage  in  as  short  a  time  as  possible,  and  instead  of 
3  months  being  occupied  in  getting  to  the  2nd  Cataract  and  back,  it  will  be  done 
in  9  or  10  weeks.  The  disadvantage  of  the  trip  contract  is  that  you  are  not 
master  of  your  own  boat,  but  are  often  obliged  to  go  on  whether  you  like  it  or 
not,  under  penalty  of  being  in  perpetual  collision  with  your  drag:oman.  Of 
course  an  allowance  of  so  many  days*  stoppages  is  stipulated  for  in  the  con- 
tract, but  it  is  often  a  subject  of  dispute  whether  a  delay  which  the  traveller 
may  consider  necessary,  on  account  of  there  being  too  much  wind  or  for  some 
other  cause,  is  to  be  deducted  from  his  allowance  of  stoppages  or  not.  A  late 
traveller  on  the  Nile  says,  "  There  are  grave  objections  to  hiring  a  boat  by 
time  or  by  tripj  though  you  must  select  one  or  the  other.  If  you  hire  by  time, 
your  dragoman  is  tempted  to  delay  on  every  opportunity ;  not  to  make  the 
most  of  feir  wind,  and  to  prolong  your  journey  unnecessarily.  I  am  inclined, 
however,  to  deem  this  the  lesser  evil.  For  if  you  hire  by  trip,  you  are  infallibly 
hurried  along  in  a  fair  wind,  whatever  the  attractions  on  shore,  and  you  are  in 
perpetual  collision  with  the  dragoman  regarding  stoppages,  and  you  find  in 
the  morning  that  you  have  sailed  in  the  night  by  places  you  especially  wished 
to  visit."  There  can  indeed  be  no  doubt  that  those  to  whom  the  chance  of  a 
few  days*  delay  beyond  the  anticipated  time,  and  consequent  increase  in  the 
calculated  expense,  makes  no  difference,  had  certainly  better  choose  the  time 
form  of  agreement,  as  it  leaves  them  much  more  independent  and  free  to  do 
as  they  like.  A  clause,  too,  can  always  be  added  to  tim>e  contracts,  arranging 
for  a  lower  rate  of  payment  per  day  for  every  day  beyond  the  time  agreed  on. 
A  good  dragoman  wiU  probably  ask  for  taking  4  persons  by  the  trip  to  the 
1st  Cataract  and  back,  with  an  allowance  of  10  or  15  days'  stoppages,  from 
400Z.  to  4502. ;  to  the  2nd  Cataract  and  back,  with  an  allowance  of  20  days' 
stoppages,  from  450Z.  to  5002. 

The  traveller  can  have  a  regular  form  of  contract  drawn  up  for  him  at  the 
Consulate,  in  which  he  can  embody  any  particular  points  he  wishes.  The 
charge  for  preparing  this  contract  and  witnessing  the  signatures  is  IZ.  Or 
he  can  draw  up  his  own  contract,  and  merely  pay  5«.  for  having  the  signatures 
witnessed.  The  following  form  of  contract  will  be  found  to  meet  pretty 
nearly  every  requirement. 

Agreement  between  A  B,  dragoman,  and  0  D  and  others,  English 
travellers. 

(1)  (In  time  contract.)  A  B  agrees  to  serve  the  said  C  D  and  his  com- 

panions as  Dragoman  and  general  servant  on  a  voyage  up  the^ile  to 

and  back  to  Cairo,  through  and  in  Egypt,  and  other  places  they 
may  wish  to  visit ;  the  route  to  be  taken,  and  the  time,  place,  and  duration  of 
halts  and  stoppages,  to  be  entirely  under  their  direction.  ^ 
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(1)  (In  trip  contract.)  A  B  agrees  to  serve  the  said  C  D  and  his  com- 
panions as  r^^man  and  general  servant,  and  to  take  them  to 

and  back  to  Cairo  in  weeks,  with  an  allowance  of  days'  stoppages ; 

the  time,  place,  and  duration  of  these  stoppages  to  be  entirely  under  their 
direction. 

(2)  The  said  A  B  shall  provide  boat  (approved  of  by  C  D  and  his  com- 
panions), boat  fumitore,  service,  canteen,  bedding,  all  necessary  food  in  sufS- 
cient  quantity,  and  of  the  best  quality ;  lights,  servants,  &c.  He  shall  also 
provide  donkeys  and  guides  for  seeing  the  usual  objects  of  interest,  viz.  Beni 
Hassan,  Asyoot,  Abydus,  Keneh,  Denderah,  Thebes  and  its  environs,  Erment, 
Esneh,  Edfoo,  and  PhilsB  (and  any  others  that  may  be  specified);  shall  pay  for 
guards  for  the  boat  at  night  when  required,  and  satisfy  all  proper  demands  for 
backsheesh.  He  shall  a^o  pay  all  the  expenses  for  passing  the  Cataract,  and 
the  wages  of  the  pilot  between  PhilsB  and  Wady  Halfah. 

(3)  The  said  A  B  engages  that  the  boat  shall  be  clean  and  in  good  repair, 
and  properly  fitted  wil£  a  good  kitchen,  sails,  oars,  awnings,  cordage,  and 
punl^potes,  and  with  sufiScient  spare  ropes,  &c.,  on  board  to  remedy  accidents 
without  causing  delay.  That  the  crew  shall  consist  of  a  captain  (reis), 
2nd  captain  or  steersman  (mestdhmel)^  the  proper  complement  of  able- 
bodied  men,  and  a  cook-boy.  That  there  shall  be  a  small  boat  {aandal)  in 
good  repair,  and  provided  with  proper  rowlocks  and  oars,  and  if  required,  with 
a  sail. 

(4)  The  said  A  B  agrees  that  he  alone  is  refiponsible  for  the  safety  of  the 
boat  and  for  all  accidents  that  may  occur,  and  all  injuries,  whether  in  passing 
the  Cataract,  or  from  fire  or  other  casualties.  That  the  whole  boat  shall  be  at  the 
entire  command  of  the  above-named  C  Dand  his  companions,  and  that  no  other 
passengers  or  merchandise  be  admitted  without  their  consent.  He  also  en- 
gages to  keep  the  boat  in  such  a  state  of  cleanliness  (the  decks  to  be  washed 
every  morning)  and  good  order  as  shall  be  agreeable  to  the  passengers. 

(5)  The  said  A  B  undertakes  to  keep  the  crew  in  order  and  obedient  to 
orders,  and  that  they  shall  use  proper  diligence  in  tracking,  pimtine,  and  row- 
ing ;  and  that  they  shall  stop  for  baking  only  at  Asyoot  and  Esnen  in  going 
up  the  river,  and  at  Esneh  in  coming  down. 

(6)  The  said  A  B  engages  to  be  responsible  for  his  cook  and  servants,  that 
they  are  fitted  for  their  work,  and  are  clean  and  trustworthy. 

(7)  The  said  A  B  engages  to  provide  clean  sheets  at  least  once  a  week,  and 
sufficient  clean  towels,  tablecloths,  napkins,  and  other  linen ;  also  to  have  the 
passengers'  clothes  washed  as  desired. 

(8)  The  said  A  B  engages  to  provide  the  following  meals  daily — Brecikfastt 
consisting  of  tea  or  coffee,  with  milk;  bread,  butter  when  it  is  to  be  procured; 
chicken,  roast  or  boiled;  eggs,  marmalade,  or  jam.  Lunch,  consisting  of 
bread  and  biscuit,  cheese,  oranges,  figs,  walnuts,  dates.  Dinner,  to  consist  of 
soup,  roast  and  boiled  meats  (three  dishes  of  meat),  potatoes,  pudding,  &c., 
with  coffee  after  dinner;  and  no  extra  charge  to  be  made  for  an  occasional 
guest.    Coffee  to  be  supplied  whenever  it  is  called  for. 

(9)  (In  time  contract.)  In  consideration  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  above 
articles  on  the  part  of  A  B,  the  above-named  C  D  and  his  companions  agree 
to  pay  to  the  said  A  B  the  sum  of  per  day  each,  or  per  day 
for  the  whole  number,  for  the  space  of  days,  beginning  to  reckon  from  the 
day  of  leaving  Cairo.    Two-thirds  of  the  sum  total  to  be  paid  in  advance,  and 

p  3 
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one-third  on  returning  to  Cairo.    If  the  above  number  of       days  be  exceeded, 
the  rate  of  payment  for  each  extra  day  to  be         less. 

(9)  (In  trip  contract.)  In  consideration,  &c.,  the  sum  of  .    Two- 

thirds  to  be  paid  in  advance,  and  one-third  on  returning  to  Cairo. 
Signed  this        day  of  18        ,  at  the  British  Consulate,  Cairo. 


(0  D,  on  behalf  of  the  party 


Stamp  and  signature  of  Consul. <     above-named. 

(a  B,  Dragoman. 

If  the  contract  is  for  going  to  the  2nd  Cataract,  it  should  be  distinctly 
understood  that  no  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  taking  the  boat  up  the 
1st  Cataract,  and  a  clause  should  be  inserted  in  the  contract  binding  the  dra- 
goman to  pay  a  fine  of  from  151  to  201.  if  the  boat  be  not  tal^en  up.  Very 
large  boats  cannot,  of  course,  pass  the  Cataract. 

Information  with  respect  to  dragomen  has  been  already  given  (Sect.  II.,  Caibo, 
Gen.  Inf.,  §  14).  It  only  remains  to  say  that,  as  a  class,  they  are  obliging  and 
honest,  after  an  Eastern  fashion ;  and  that,  though  their  one  aim  and  object 
is  to  make  the  most  of  their  bargain,  they  are,  at  any  rate  the  best  of  them, 
liberal  in  the  fulfilment  of  their  contract.  One  thing,  however,  the  traveller 
must  not  expect,  and  that  is,  to  obtain  from  them  accurate  information  of  any 
kind.  They  know  absolutely  nothing  about  the  various  objects  of  interest  in 
Cairo,  and  the  old  ruins  on  the  Nile,  which  they  go  to  year  after  year ;  and 
though  always  ready  with  an  answer  if  asked  any  question  about  the  country 
and  the  people,  the  probability  is  that  the  answer  is  as  inaccurate  as  it  is 
prompt.  The  dragoman  is  in  fact  a  courier  and  maitire  cChdtel  in  one,  but  he 
has  none  of  the  kind  of  information  possessed  by  the  commonest  laquais  de 
place  in  a  continental  town.  People  often  ask  which  nationality  supplies  the 
Dest  dragoman.  The  following  terse  and  humorous  description  may  be  taken 
cum  grano  as  an  answer :  '^  The  dragoman  is  of  four  species  :  the  Maltese,  or 
the  able  knave ;  the  Greek,  or  the  cunning  knave ;  the  Syrian,  or  the  active 
knave ;  and  the  Egyptian,  or  the  stupid  knave." — G.  W,  Curtis,  But  there 
are,  of  course,  many  exceptions. 

d.  Voyage  in  a  Dahabbeah  without  a  Dragoman. 

It  remains  to  supply  the  neoessaiy  information  to  those  who  may  wish  to 
make  the  voyage  without  the  services  of  a  dragoman  under  the  above  con- 
ditions. And  it  may  be  as  well  to  say  at  once  that,  if  they  do  not  speak  Arabic, 
and  do  not  know  the  ways  and  customs  of  the  country,  they  will  find  the  task 
a  difficult  and  disagreeable  one,  unless  indeed,  housekeeping  under  difficulties 
is  their  occupation  par  prif^rence.  Such  a  system  may  be  adopted  by  those  who 
merely  wish  to  spend  so  much  time  upon  the  Nile — four  or  five  months — 
for  the  sake  of  the  climate,  the  shooting,  &c. ;  but  it  will  not  do  for  those  who 
wish  to  go  to  a  certain  point  and  back  within  a  given  time,  and  see  and  do 
all  they  can  within  that  period.  In  catering  for  yourself,  everything,  sup- 
posing you  do  not  speak  Arabic,  will  depend  more  or  less  on  the  intelligence 
and  honesty  of  the  man  whom  you  may  have  engaged  as  interpreter  and 
head-servant.  Some  idea  of  what  the  wages,  of  such  a  man  will  be  may 
be  formed  from  the  information  in  Sect.  II.,  Caibo,  Gen.  Inform.,  §  14, 
where  also  the  wages  of  other  servants  are  given.  The  prices  of  boats  too 
will  be  found  under  the  same  heading  (§  15).  The  contract  for  the  boat 
should  be  drawn  up  and  signed  at  the  Consulate.  The  principal  points  to 
be  included  in  it  wUl  be  found  in  clauses  3,  4,  and  5  of  the  form  of  agreement 
with  a  dragoman.  In  addition  it  should  be  distinctly  specified  whether 
the  boat  is  able  to  go  up  the  Cataract,  if  required,  and  whether  the  expenses 
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of  going  up  are  to  be  paid  by  the  owner  or  hirer.  All  the  dahabeeahs  for 
hire  by  travellers  have  their  cabins  furnished,  but  a  thorough  inspection 
should  be  made,  and  any  necessary  articles  that  are  wanting  cmtained  from 
the  owner  before  the  contract  is  signed.  Many  dahabeeahs  have  also  a 
complete  canteen,  with  linen,  &c.,  so  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  hire  one 
separately :  but  few  lave  a  cooking  canteen. 

With  regard  to  the  stock  of  provisions  to  be  laid  in,  it  is  impossible  to 
give  a  list  which  shall  meet  the  requirements  of  everybody,  either  as  to  items 
or  quantity.  What  is  a  necessity  to  some  is  a  superfluity  to  others,  and  where 
one  person  will  drink  much  tea  and  little  coffee,  another  will  think  chocolate 
preferable  to  either.  The  following  list  however  will,  it  is  thought,  be  found 
to  comprise  all  that  is  more  essentially  necessary  in  stocking  a  boat  for  a 
voyage  on  the  Nile.  Everything  may  be  bought  in  Alexandria  or  Cairo, 
fairly  good  in  quality  and  reasonable  in  price ;  but  there  are  certain  things 
which  those  who  are  very  particular  as  to  excellence  and  freshness,  had  better 
have  sent  oat  from  England.    They  have  been  mentioned  under  Introduction^  d. 

List  of  Provisions. 


Arrowroot. 

Bacon  (in  tins). 

Biscuits. 

Butter. 

Candles,  paraffin. 
Ditto,  for  lanterns. 
♦Charcoal. 

Cheese. 
♦Coffee. 

Curry  powder. 

Dates,  dried. 

Figs. 

Flour. 

Hams. 

Jams. 
♦Lemons. 

Liebig's  Extractum  Camis. 
♦Maccaroni. 

Marmalade. 

Matches. 

Mishmish  (dried  apricots). 

Mustard. 

Night  lights. 


Oil,  salad. 
Ditto,  lamp. 
♦Oranges. 

Pepper,  white  and  red. 

Peas,  split. 

Preserved  vegetables. 

Pearl  barley. 

Pickles. 

Potatoes. 
♦Rice. 

Salt. 

Sardines. 

Sauces. 

Soap. 
Ditto,  washing. 

Starch. 

Sugar,  white. 
Ditto,  brown. 

Tea. 

Tongues. 
♦Vermicelli. 

Vinegar, 


The  articles  marked  with  an  asterisk  can  be  bought  best  in  the  bazaars,  and 
not  at  a  provision  merchant's,  and  the  stock  of  them  can  be  renewed  at  any 
of  the  large  towns  on  the  Nile.  Many  things  mi^t  be  added  to  the  above 
h'st,  such  as  chocolate,  olives,  almonds,  raisins,  dried  fruits,  &c.  Preserved 
meats  and  soups  may  be  taken,  but  are  not  necessities,  as  mutton,  chickens, 
pigeons,  and  turkeys  can  always  be  bought,  beef  seldom  or  never  after 
leaving  Cairo.  Fresh  vegetables  are  rarely  procurable:  the  one  exception 
is  the  onion,  which  is  to  be  found  everywhere,  and  is  the  best  in  the  world. 
A  small  broad  bean,  a  kind  of  lettuce,  and  small  cucumbers  may  generally 
be  bought  in  the  villages  on  market-days ;'  and  wild  cress  is  often  to  be  found 
near  the  river  banks  in  the  early  spring.  Eggs  are  generally  plentiful,  and 
milk,  principally  buffalo's,  may  always  be  bought  in  the  early  morning  at  any 
village.  Fresh  butter  can  be  procured  sometimes,  and  would  be  g^)d  if  it 
were  properly  made  and  not  so  dirty.    Xishteh,  a  sort  of  Devonshire  cream, 
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is  an  excellent  thing,  but  cannot  often  be  bought  up  the  river.  Any  cook, 
however,  ought  to  bi  able  to  make  it.  A  certam  quantity  of  fresh  meat,  and 
some  pigeons,  chickens,  and  turkeys  should  be  laid  in  at  Cairo.  Meat  is  sold 
by  the  oke  (about  2f  lbs.),  or  the  rotl  (rather  more  than  1  lb.).  The  prices 
of  things  vary  very  much,  but  the  following  will  be  foufid  near  the  mark : — 


DOOi     .        •        .        ■ 

6  to     7  piastres 

the  rotl. 

Mutton    .     .     . 

6to     6 

>  t 

Chicken,  big 

7to     9 

Do.,'      small  . 

4to     6 

Turkey,  big  .     . 

50  to    60 

Do.,     small    . 

20  to    40 

Pigeons    .     .     . 

6  to     8 

the  pair. 

A  sheep,  big .     . 

250  to  400 

Eggs  .... 

5  to     6 

the  dozen. 

Fresh  butter .     . 

12  to    15 

the  rotl.  " 

Milk  .... 

lito     2 

)  9 

Nearly  all  these  things  are  cheaper  in  Upper  Egypt,  and  it  is  a  good  thing 
to  fill  the  coops  with  turkeys,  chickens,  and  pigeons  at  some  place  where 
they  are  cheap.  This  should  certainly  be  done  before  entering  Nubia,  as 
everything  there  is  scarce  and  dear. 

All  information  with  regard  to  wine,  medicines,  clothes,  and  other  things 
required  alike  by  those  who  go  with,  and  those  who  go  without,  a  dragoman, 
will  be  found  in  the  Introdtiction,  d,  or  Sect.  I.,  Prelimiiiary  Information,  e,  /. 
A  few  useful  hints,  however,  may  still  be  added. 

6.  General  Hints. 

However  free  the  boat  may  be  from  rats  at  starting,  it  is  very  probable 
that  some  may  come  on  board  from  the  country  boats  near  which  the 
daJiabeeah  is  moored  during  the  voyage,  therefore  it  is  a  good  thing  to  take 
one  or  two  iron  rat-traps.  Many  boats  are  provided  with  mosquito-curtains ; 
but  unless  there  is  any  inducing  reason,  such  ails  bilge-water,  to  cause  the 
presence  of  mosquitos,  no  annoyance  ought  to  be  experienced  from  them 
after  leaving  Cairo.  Neither  bugs  nor  fieas  should  be  found  on  any  properly 
clean  boat,  but  it  is  as  well  to  have  some  Persian  flea-powder,  which  is  the 
best  remedy  for  these  unwelcome  visitants.  The  great  plague  on  the  Nile  is 
flies,  and  the  most  effectual  snare  for  them  is  what  is  known  as  '^  fly-paper," 
which  can  be  procured  at  Cairo ;  fly-flaps  are  also  very  useful.  If  the  traveller 
be  a  smoker,  he  will  know  how  to  supply  his  own  wants  in  that  line ;  but  even 
though  he  himself  should  not  smoke,  he  ought  to  take  with  him  a  little  Turkish 
tobacco  and  paper  for  cigarettes,  and  Jebely  tobacco  for  pipes,*  tojyether  with 
oue  or  two  chibooks,  so  as  Jbo  be  able  to  oner  a  smoke  to  any  native  visitors. 
Some  common  tobacco  also  may  be  taken  for  occasional  distribution  among 
the  crew.  Coffee  should  always  be  handed  round  on  the  occasion  of  any 
visit,  and  it  is  well  to  have  a  lew  bottles  of  strop  for  making  the  so-called 
sherbet.  It  is  customary  to  fly  the  national  ensign  of  the  passengers  at 
the  stem  of  the  dahabeeah,  and  a  si)ecial  distinguishing  pennant  at  the 
yard-end :  the  former  can  be  bought  at  Cairo,  and  the  latter  made,  but  it 
is  better  to  bring  them  from  England. 

Insist  upon  your  dragoman  always  helping  to  wait  at  table;  and  never 
allow  him  to  give  himself  the  air  of  being  master  of  the  boat,  the  crew,  the 
servants,  and  yourself;  but  keep  him  stiictly  in  his  place,  as  a  servant  hired 
to  carry  out  your  wishes,  and  not  as  a  great  personage,  condescendingly 
showing  you  up  and  down  the  Nile,  and  hardly  allowing  you  to  choose  where 
you  will  go  or  what  you  will  do. 
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Strict  discipline  should  be  maiataiiied  with  the  orew,  and  invariable  obedi- 
ence to  orders,  whatever  they  may  be,  with  the  full  understanding  of  course 
that  they  are  reasonable  and  just.  But  the  stick  need  never  be  resorted  to : 
firmness  and  the  determination  of  being  obeyed  seldom  fail  to  command 
respect  and  obedience ;  for,  when  they  faaow  you  will  be  obeyed,  they  will 
seldom  disregard  an  order.  When  once  that  obedience  is  established,  then 
you  may  be  as  indulgent  as  you  like ;  and  every  good  office,  every  reward,  will 
be  received  as  a  favour.  Without  it,  kindness  wiU  be  construed  into  fear  or 
ignorance ;  every  attempt  wUl  be  made  to  deceive  the  too  easy  traveller ;  and 
in  order  to  have  a  moment's  peace,  he  will  be  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the 
very  means  he  had  been  hoping  to  avoid ;  by  applying  to  some  governor,  or 
by  substituting  too  late  severity,  either  of  which  will  only  draw  upon  him 
hatred  and  contempt.  One  thing  is,  however  much  they  may  try  to  impose 
on  one  whom  they  think  to  get  the  upper  hand  of,  they  never  harbour  any 
feelings  of  revenge.  They  are  like  the  frogs  in  the  fable  with  the  log  of 
wood.  In  short,  be  strict  and  just,  without  unnecessary  violence,  in  order  to 
have  the  satisfaction  of  being  indulgent.  When  properly  managed,  no  people 
are  so  willing  or  good-natured  as  the  Nile  boatmen;  when  not  understood, 
none  so  troublesome.  When  going  ashore  to  shoot  or  visit  any  ruins,  it  is 
customary  to  be  accompanied  by  one  of  the  crew,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
anything  tiiat  may  be  required.  A  few  piastres  to  buy  tobacco  may  occa- 
sionally be  given  in  return  for  this  service. 

The  traveller  will  probabjy  be  asked  before  leaving  Cairo  for  money  to 
buy  the  crew  a  tambourine  and  a  tarahooha,  a  sort  of  drum,  these  being  the 
musical  instruments  with  which  the  sailors  accompany  their  songs.  There  is 
no  necessity  for  acceding  to  this  request,  and  some  may  not  care  to  encourage 
the  men  in  singing ;  but  few  would  probably  be  disposed  to  put  a  stop  to 
what  is  one  of  the  chief  delights  of  a  Nile  boatman,  and  is  itself  in  moderation 
not  unpleasing  to  the  ear. 

One  very  necessary  precaution  in  sailing  is  to  order  the  re'is  to  forbid  the 
boatmen  to  tie  the  sails,  and  to  insist  upon  their  holding  the  rope  called  shoghddl 
in  their  hands,  which  is  termed  keeping  it  khdlua,  **  free  ;'*  for  to  the  neglect 
of  this  precaution  almost  all  the  accidents  that  happen  on  the  Nile  are  to  be 
attributed.  In  those  parts  where  the  mountains  approach  the  river  it  should 
be  particularly  attended  to,  as  at  Gebel  Shevkh  Umbarak,  Gebel  et  Tayr,  and 
thence  to  Sheykh  Timay,  Gebel  Aboo  Faydah,  Gebel  Sheykh  Hereedee, 
and  Gebel  Tookh  below  Girgeh.  Care  should  also  be  taken  to  have  the 
proper  quantity  of  ballast  on  board,  which  is  often  curtailed  in  order  to  make 
the  boat  lighter  for  towing. 

It  has  l>een  truly  said  that  *^  no  estimate  of  the  expense  of  life  in  Egypt 
would  be  at  all  complete  without  a  due  reference  to  hcickskeesh,.  ..Backsheesh 
is  the  first  word  that  meets  the  ear  on  landing  in  the  country ;  it  is  the  last 
that  salutes  it  on  leaving . .  . .  It  is  a  bore  from  which  there  is  no  escape .... 
But  backsheesh  is  not  a  mere  bore,  for  it  is  the  motive  power  of  Egypt.  The 
mechanist,  who  with  a  lever  would  move  the  earth,  could  with  backsheesh  turn 
Egypt  upside  down,  or  put  a  girdle  round  her  deserts  with  the  Nile ....  It 
makes  your  stay  in  Egypt  agreeable,  and  soothes  every  difficulty,  social, 
political,  or  official ....  But  this  potent  djin  must  be  used  with  discretion,  or 
it  will  turn  and  rend  you.  Give  when  it  is  customary  to  give,  and  on  the 
scale  that  is  sanctioned  by  long  use,  and  you  will  be  respected  and  liked.  Give 
too  often,  inopportunely,  or  in  excess,  and  it  were  better  for  you  not  to  give  at 
all . .  . .Common  sense  will  here  as  ever  point  out  that  middle  path  so  safe  to 
travel  in,  so  easy  to  stray  from ;  and  by  the  observance  of  two  simple  rules 
backsheesh  may  be  made  an  useful  servant.  Never  give  except  where  an 
extra  service  justifies,  or  custom  prescribes  the  gift." — F,  Eden. 

Backsheesh  to  the  crew  is  now  specially  mentioned  in  the  contract  as 
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devolving  on  the  dragoman ;  and  the  men  have  no  right  to  expect  a  piastre 
from  the  traveller.  He  may,  however,  at  such  places  as  Thebes  and  A^sooan 
give  them  a  small  smn,  say  10  francs  between  them,  especially  if  they  have 
behaved  well,  and  have  had  a  good  deal  of  towing.  At  the  end  of  the  voyage 
it  is  customary  to  give  a  present  to  the  reis,  the  steersman,  and  the  crew. 
This  should  be  done  in  the  following  proportion :  three  times  as  much  to  the 
reis,  twice  as  much  to  the  steersman,  and  half  as  much  to  the  cook-boy  as  to 
each  man.  A  fair  present  at  the  end  of  an  ordinary  voyage  to  the  Ist 
Cataract  and  back  would  be  12.  to  the  reis,  128.  to  the  steersman,  68.  to  each 
man,  and  3«.  to  the  cook-boy.  The  money  for  the  reis,  steersman,  and  cook- 
boy  should  be  given  to  them  separately,  and  that  for  the  men  to  the  member 
chosen  by  them  to  receive  it.  Of  course  if  the  traveller  has  reason  to  be 
dissatisfied  with  his  crew,  he  will  give  nothing  at  all.  In  the  same  way 
circumstances  may  make  him  wish  to  give  more  than  the  sums  above  men- 
tioned, either  to  the  whole  number,  or  to  some  one  in  particular.  The 
cook  and  other  servants  have  no  right  to  expect  any  backsheesh,  but  it 
is  sometimes  given.  When  the  traveller  hires  his  own  boat,  it  is  customary 
for  him  to  give  a  small  sum,  say  48.  between  them,  to  the  men  at  the  prin- 
cipal towns,  such  as  Minieh,  Asyoot,  Keneh,  Thebes,  Esneh,  Assooan,  and 
Wady  Halfah,  if  they  have  had  much  towing  and  have  worked  well.  A  most 
unnecessary  custom  has  sprung  up  lately  of  leading  the  crew,  cook,  and 
servants  in  a  dahabeeah  to  expect  a  backsheesh  on  Christmas  Day  and  New 
Year's  Day,  and  also  on  certain  Mohammedan  festivals,  when  these  happen 
to  fall  during  the  time  of  the  voyage.  Of  course,  if  the  traveller  chooses  to 
submit  to  it  he  can,  but  there  is  no  necessity  for  his  doing  so. 

/.  Shooting  and  Natural  History. 

Egypt,  above  Cairo,  as  well  as  in  the  Delta,  offers  a  wide  field  to  the 
naturalist,  and  also  to  the  sportsman,  especially  in  the  matter  of  aquatic 
birds.  Of  wild  animals  it  possesses  but  few.  The  wild  boar  {haloof)  is  met 
with  in  the  Delta,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Birket  el  Kom  in  the  Fyoom : 
the  hyena  (dhahd)  is  seen  occasionally  on  moonlight  nights  in  the  outskirts 
of  the  desert,  and  among  extensive  ruins,  such  as  Kamak:  the  gazelle 
(ghazala)  is  often  met  with  in  parts  where  the  desert  approaches  the  Nile, 
but  requires  great  patience  and  watching  to  get  at :  the  jackal  (ta'dleh)  is 
very  common ;  and  the  fox  {ahoo  hosein)  may  often  be  put  out  of  a  patch  of 
standing  com ;  a  species  of  the  lynx  or  wild  cat  is  sometimes  seen,  and  also 
the  curious  little  fennec  fox :  wolves  (deeb)  are  rare  :  the  desert  hare  (arwc6) 
is  found  in  great  numbers  in  some  places  in  the  Fyodm,  and  now  and  then 
in  the  desert  up  the  Nile. 

The  principal  land-birds  for  the  sportsman  are  sand  grouse,  pigeons,  quail, 
and  snipe.  Sand-grouse  (gattdh)  are  often  to  be  found  in  large  numbers  near 
the  edge  of  the  desert,  and  in  barren  sandy  tracts  covered  with  hilfeh  grass : 
they  may  sometimes  be  seen  soon  after  sunrise  and  just  before  sunset  coming 
in  fiocks  to  the  river  to  drink.  Pigeons  (hammam)  should  never  be  shot  at  in  a 
village,  and  care  should  always  be  taken  not  to  shoot  tame  ones  anywhere  ; 
they  may  easily  be  distinguished  from  the  quasi-wild  ones  which  are  kept  in 
the  pigeon-towers  for  the  sake  of  the  manure  they  afford,  and  which  the  natives 
offer  no  objection  to  the  shooting  of  in  moderation  away  from  the  village.  Quails 
(summdii)  are  very  abundant;  they  reach  Egypt  in  their  way  north  in  the 
winter,  and  the  traveller  will  probably  first  meet  with  them  in  any  numbers 
near  Kom  Ombo  in  January  or  February ;  they  then  go  gradually  down  the 
river,  and  reach  the  neighbourhood  of  Cairo  about  the  middle  of  March.  They 
afford  most  capital  sport,  and  are  first-rate  eating,  as  soon  as  they  have  settled 
down  a  bit  and  had  time  to  get  fat  on  the  ripe  com.  Alternate  patches  of  com 
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and  green  stuff,  such  as  herseem,  clover,  hummus^  a  kind  of  vetch,  meldneh, 
chick-pea,  and  dds^  lentils,  are  their  favourite  resort.  Snipe  are  rarely  met  with 
above  Cairo,  but  there  are  places  in  the  Delta  where  they  are  very  numerous 
in  the  winter.  Atfeh  is  an  especially  good  place,  and  there  are  some  capital 
marshes  near  Benha ;  but  the  traveller  will  have  some  difficulty  in  finding 
out  the  best  snipe  preserves  unless  he  happens  to  know  some  resident  in 
the  country  well  up  in  these  matters.  The  painted  snipe  is  often  found  in  the 
Delta. 

The  aquatic  birds  of  Egypt  are  very  numerous  and  varied  in  kind.  Of 
wild  duck  (bdttah)  and  teal  alone  there  are  more  than  10  kinds,  some  very 
common,  and  others,  such  as  the  ruddy  sheldrake,  fbe  pintail,  the  gargancy, 
&c.,  more  rare.  The  grey  goose  (wiz)  is  extremely  common ;  but  his  hand- 
some congener,  the  Egyptian  goose  (VtUpanser,  or  ChendUypex  Mgyptiacus) 
is  not  so  frequently  seen.  These  geese  and  ducks,  together  with  pelicans, 
spoonbills,  storks,  herons,  and  all  kinds  of  birds,  are  to  be  found  in  great 
numbers  on  the  sandbanks  in  the  river  during  the  months  of  November, 
December,  January,  and  February,  and  in  some  small  lakes  and  canals  inland. 
But,  except  imder  certain  favourable  circumstances,  it  is  very  difficult  to  get 
within  shot  of  them.  To  do  so  with  any  chance  of  success  requires  a  small 
boat,  in  which  to  sail  up  to,  or  float  down  upon  them.  The  larger  birds  offer 
a  very  good  mark  for  a  light  rifle.  After  February  the  river  sandbanks 
become  comparatively  deserted,  but  rarg  birds  are  often  met  with  in  the 
spring  and  summer.  The  Fyoom  is  perhaps  the  best  shooting-ground  in 
Eygpt. 

To  the  naturalist  the  birds  of  Egypt  offer  a  wide  and  varied  field.  Some 
250  kinds  are  already  known.  Among  these  the  vultures,  hawks,  falcons, 
and  kites  occupy  a  prominent  place.  The  roller,  golden  oriole,  and  large 
and  small  bee-eater,  on  land ;  and  the  rosy  pelican,  pink  flamingo,  greater 
and  lesser  egret,  demoiselle  crane,  purple  gallinule,  and  various  kinds  of 
geese  and  ducks  on  the  sandbanks  and  the  water  are  all  remarkable  for  their 
plumage.  Warblers,  chats,  and  all  sorts  of  small  birds  abound.  The  white 
oird,  by  some  miscalled  the  ibis,  and  by  others  the  paddy  bird,  so  commonly 
seen  in  the  fields  of  Egypt,  and  the  constant  friend  and  companion  of  the 
buffalo,  is  the  buff-back^  heron  {Ardetta  ruasata).  It  is  somewhat  doubtful 
whether  the  sacred  ibis  is  ever  seen  in  Egypt;  but  the  glossy  ibis  {Ibis 
ftUcineUus)  is  occasionally  found. 

Of  amphibious  animals,  the  crocodile  (timsdh)  is  the  only  monster  that  the 
ordinary  Nile  traveller  will  see.  Careful  inspection  will  probably  discover  a 
specimen  of  him  under  the  rocks  of  Gebel  Aboo  Faydah,  and  he  may  sometimes 
be  seen  on  the  large  sandbank  near  the  landing-place  for  Keneh ;  but  if  the 
weather  is  at  all  favourable — calm  and  sunny — several  may  often  be  seen 
basking  in  the  sun  on  the  sandbanks  between  Silsilis  and  Kom  Ombo. 
Nubia,  however,  is  the  great  place  for  them,  and  on  the  sandbanks  near 
Derr  and  Ibreem  as  many  as  10  or  15  are  sometimes  basking  in  the  sun 
together.  It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  get  a  shot  at  them,  as  they  are  veiy  shy, 
and  slip  into  the  water  on  the  slightest  alarm.  Of  course  any  one  devoting 
two  or  three  days  to  waiting  in  a  hole  in  the  sand,  near  where  they  are  in  the 
habit  of  coming  up,  will  be  pretty  certain  to  get  a  shot  at  one,  but  he  must 
hit  the  eye,  or  the  softer  skin  just  behind  the  shoulder,  to  have  much  chance 
of  killing.  There  is  a  kind  of  lizard,  warrant  sometimes  found  close  to  the 
river-side :  the  traveller  will  probably  have  stuffed  ones  offered  him  as  "  young 
crocodiles." 

The  fish  of  the  Nile  are  very  numerous,  but  there  is  not  one  worth  eating  : 
they  are  all  soft  and  woolly,  and  have  a  strong  flavour  of  mud. 

Guns  should  be  brought  from  England.  They  may  sometimes  be  hired  at 
Alexandria  and  Cairo.  If  a  breech-loader  is  taken,  cartridges  (unloaded)  should 
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be  brought  from  England,  though  there  are  now  several  shops  at  Alexandria 
and  Cairo,  where  hoih.  pin  and  central  fire  cartridges  can  generally  be 
bought,  but  No.  16  is  the  bore  most  often  kept.  If  it  is  intended  to  go  in  for 
snipe  and  quail  shooting,  a  large  number  of  cartridges  will  be  required. 
Shot  of  any  kind  can  be  bought  at  Alexandria,  Cairo,  Port  Said,  Suez,  &c., 
and  at  towns  like  Asyoot  and  Keneh  up  the  river.  Powder  is  a  great  source 
of  difficulty,  as  the  Egyptian  'Government  forbid  its  importation  and  sale : 
consequently,  if  the  traveller  overcomes  the  difficulty  of  getting  it  conveyed 
to  Egypt,  he  will  find  it  seized  at  the  castom-house,  aud  be  obliged  to 
apply  to  the  consular  ^thorities,  not  always  successfully,  to  gefit  out  for 
him ;  and  if  he  trusts  to  purchasing  it  under  the  smuggled  name  of  mixed 
pickles,  arrowroot,  &c.,  he  will  find  it  scarce,  bad,  and  six  to  seven  shillings 
the  pound.  The  best  plan  is  to  send  out  a  moderate  quantity,  and  apply  in 
time  to  the  Consulate  at  Alexandria  to  get  it  passed.  A  heavy  big  game- 
rifle  is  useless  during  the  ordinary  voyage  in  Egypt.  A  common  rifle  with 
an  explosive  bullet  is  quite  enough  for  a  crocodile.  As  has  been  said, 
no  really  good  wild-fowl  shooting  can  be  had  without  a  small  boat.  The 
native  sandalj  or  small  boat  attached  to  the  dahabeeah,  is  of  no  use  what- 
ever ;  it  draws  a  great  deal  too  much  water,  is  clumsy  to  manage,  and  requires 
two  men  to  row  it.  A  light  English  pair-oar  gig  with  a  small  lugsail  is  the 
best  thing :  it  will  float  in  the  shallows,  and  at  the  same  time  weather  the 
extremely  rough  water  which  is  often  experienced  on  the  Nile  when  the  wind 
is  high  and  the  current  strong.  A  punt  and  duck-gun  is  a  method  of  whole- 
sale slaughter  most  strongly  to  be  reprobated. 

The  Jtawagha  in  Egypt  is  accustomed  to  go  where  he  likes  in  pursuit  of 
game :  ripe  Ending  crops  offer  no  obstacle  to  him,  and  very  often  the  pro- 
prietor wUl  look  calmly  on  and  make  no  objection;  but  this  licence  should  not 
be  abused,  and  a  request  to  keep  off  any  ground  should  instantly  be  complied 
with. 

*  The  Birds  of  Egypt,*  by  Captain  Shelley,  will  no  doubt  prove  a  valuable 
companion  to  the  naturalist  and  the  sportsman.  Some  useful  information  on 
this  subject  will  also  be  found  in  Smitii's  '  Attractions  of  the  Nile.' 

gf.  Geogbafhy,  Pboducts,  &c. 

Above  Cairo,  Egypt  and  the  Valley  of  the  Nile  are  more  than  ever  synony- 
mous terms.  The  Egyptian  territory  certainly  extends  to  the  Bed  Sea  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  Oa»es  on  the  other,  bat  the  cultivated  land  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  is  the  real  country.  In  no  part  is  this  more  than  10  miles  wide, 
except  where  the  quasi-oasis  of  the  Fyodm  joins  the  W.  bank  at  Benisoo^f ; 
and  in  many  places  only  a  few  himdred  yards  of  soil  border  the  river  on  one 
side,  while  the  desert  comes  to  the  water's  edge  on  the  other.  The  general 
name  given  to  the  whole  country  lying  between  Cairo  and  Assooan  is  tiie 
Saeed,  though  strictly  speaking  the  Saeed,  or  Upper  Egypt,  does  not  begin  till 
past  Minieh.  Aboolfeda  says  that  it  begins  at  Fostat,  or  Old  Cairo,  and  that 
all  the  country  to  the  S.  of  that  city  is  called  Saeed,  and  all  to  the  N.  Reef. 
At  the  present  day,  however.  Reef  is  the  term  applied  to  all  *^  the  cultivated 
land,"  in  contradistinction  to  "  the  desert." 

The  whole  of  Egypt  is  styled  in  Arabic  Ard-Mu^Ty  or  simply  Muar  (Misr)^  a 
name  given  also  to  Cairo  itself;  which  recalls  the  old  Hebrew  Mizraim  (Mizrim), 
^^  the  ^o  Mizrs."  In  the  ancient  Egyptian  language  it  was  called  Khemi,  or 
"  the  land  of  Khem,"  answering  to  the  land  of  "  Ham,"  or  ratiier  "  Khem," 
mentioned  in  the  Bible ;  and  in  Coptic  Chme  or  Chemi;  ,bv  the  Greeks  it  was 
named  Al^mrros.  According*  to  Arab  tradition,  Mizraim,  uie  son  of  Ham,  had 
4  sons,  Osnmoon,  Athreeb,  Sa,  and  Copt.  The  last  of  these  peopled  the  country 
between  Asaooan  and  Coptos;  Oshmoon  that  to  the  N.,  as  far  as  Menoof 
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(Memphis) ;  Athreeb  the  Delta ;  and  Sa  the  province  of  Beh^yrah,  as  well  as 
the  land  of  Barbary.  Copt,  however,  having  conquered  the  rest  of  Egypt, 
became  sovereign  of  the  whole  country  and  gave  it  his  name. 

The  two  sides  of  the  valley  seem  at  all  times  to  have  been  distingpiished, 
generally  with  reference  to  their  position  E.  and  W.  of  the  river.  By  the 
ancient  Egyptians  the  desert  on  each  side  was  merely  styled  "  the  eastern  and 
western  mountain ;"  and  at  a  later  period,  ^^  the  Arabian  and  Libyan  shore ;" 
parts  of  the  mountain  ranges  having  always  had  certain  names  attached  to 
them,  as  at  the  present  day.  They  are  now  called  "  the  eastern  shore "  and 
"  the  western  shore." 

In  the  time  of  the  Pharaohs  Egypt  consisted  of  two  great  regions,  the  upper 
and  lower  country,  both  of  equal  consequence,  from  which  the  kings  derived 
the  title  of  Lord  of  the  two  Regions.  Each  of  these  had  its  peculiar  crown, 
which  the  monarch  at  his  coronation  put  on  at  the  same  time,  showing  the 
e^ual  rank  of  the  2  states,  while  they  prove  the  existence  of  2  distinct 
kmgdoms  at  an  early  period. 

Egypt  was  then  divided  into  36  nomes  (departments,  or  counties),  from 
Syene  to  the  sea.  Li  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies  and  early  CsBsars  this 
number  still  continued  the  same ;  *^  10,"  says  Strabo,  ^^  being  assigned  to  the 
Thebaid,  10  to  the  Delta,  and  16  to  the  intermediate  province."  Pliny  gives 
44  nomes  to  all  Egypt. 

The  triple  partition  of  the  country  described  by  Strabo  varied  at  another 
time,  and  consisted  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  with  an  intermediate  province, 
containing  only  Mven  nomes,  and  thence  cidled  Heptanomis.  Upper  Egypt, 
or  the  Thebaid  Uien  reached  to  the  Thebaica  Phylace  (^vXaict}),  now  Daroot 
esh  Shereef ;  Heptanomis  thence  to  the  fork  of  the  Delta ;  and  the  rest  was 
comprehended  in  Lower  Egypt.  In  Ihe  time  of  the  later  Boman  emperors,  the 
Delta,  or  Lower  Egypt,  was  divided  into  4  provinces  or  districts— August- 
amnica  Prima  and  Secunda,  and  JSgyptus  Prima  and  Secunda ;  being  still 
subdivided  into  the  same  nomes :  and  in  the  time  of  Arcadius,  the  son  of  Theo- 
dosius  the  Great,  Heptanomis  received  the  name  of  Arcadia.  The  Thebaid, 
too,  was  made  into  two  parts,  under  the  name  of  Upper  and  Lower,  the  line  of 
separation  passing  between  Panopolis  and  Ptolemais  Hermii.  The  nomes  also 
increased  in  number,  and  amounted  to  57,  of  which  the  Delta  alone  contained 
84,  nearly  equal  to  those  of  idl  Egypt  in  the  time  of  the  Pharaohs. 

Ammianus  Maroellinus  says,  **  Egypt  is  reported  to  have  had  3  provinces 
in  former  times — Egypt  Proper,  the  Thebaid,  and  Libya ;  to  which  posterity 
added  2  others,  Augustamnica,  an  ofiset  from  Egypt,  and  Pentapolis,  separated 
from  Libya."  ^ 

The  northern  part  of  Ethiopia,  or  of  what  is  now  called  Nubia,  had  the 
name  of  Dodeca-ochcenus,  or  '*  12  schoenes,"  and  comprehended  the  district 
from  Syene  to  Hierasycaminon,  now  Maharraka. 

The  schoene,  according  to  Strabo,  varied  in  different  parts  of  Egypt.  In 
the  Delta  it  consisted  of  30  stadia ;  between  Memphis  and  the  Thebaid  of  120 ; 
and  from  the  Thebaid  to  Syene  of  60.  The  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  reckons 
80  m.,  or  640  stadia,  from  Syene  to  Hierasycaminon  :  the  schoene  was  there- 
fore (at  8  stadia  to  a  Boman  mile)  of  53J  stadia  above  Syene. 

Some  of  the  towns  on  the  2  banks  of  the  Nile  are  mentioned  in  the  Itinerary 
of  Antoninus. 
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Sect.  III. 


1.  Alexandria  to  Hierasycaminon  (in 
Nubia),  by  the  west  hank, 

M.P. 

Alexandria  to  Chereu         ..      ..  24 

Hermupoli         20 

Andro         21 

Niciu          31 

Letus          28 

Memphi      20 

Peme 20 

Isiu     20 

Oene 20 

Tacona        20 

Oxyrhyncho      24 

Ibiu 30 

Hermupoli         24 

Chusis         24 

Lyco 35 

ApoUonos  Minoris 18 

Hisoris        28 

Ptolemaida        22 

Abydo         22 

Diospoli      28 

Tentyra ..  27 

Control  Copto 12 


Papa 

Hennunthl 

Lato 

ApolloDos  Superioris 
Contrk  Thmuis 
Contra  Ombos    . . 
Contra  S  vene     . . 
Parembou 

Tzitzi         

Taphis        

Talmis        

Tutzis         

Pselcis-       

Oorte 

Hierasycaminon 


8 
30 
24 
32 
24 
24 
23 
16 

2 
14 

8 
20 
12 

4 

4 


2.  By  the  east  bank  from  HeUopolis  to 
Contra  Pselcia  and  Hierasycaminon 
in  Nvbia, 


1I.P. 


Heliopolis  to  Babylon 12 

Scenas  Maudras        12 

Aphrodito 20 

Thimonepsi       24 

Alyi 16 

Hipponon 16 

MU88B 30 

Speos  Artemidos       34 

^tinou      8 

Pesla 24 

Hieracon 28 

20 

24 

8 

16 

16 

4 

50 


Isiu 

Muthi 

Anteu 

Selino 

Pano   . . 

Thomu 

Chenobosclo 


Copton        40 

Vico  Apollonos         22 

Thebas       22 

Contra  Lato       40 

Contrk  Apollonos      40 


Ombos 

Syene 

Philas 


40 

30 

3 


Oontrk  Taphis 24 

Contra  Talmis 10 

Contr^  Pselcis 24 


Hierasycaminon 


11 


At  the  present  day  Egypt  is  divided  into  3  parts, — ^Upper,  Middle,  and 
Lower  Egypt;  and  these  again  are  subdivided  into  15  provinces,  called 
Mudereeahs,  as  under : — 

LowEB  Egypt. 


Province,  Chief  Toton, 

Beheyrah.  Damanhoor. 

Menoofeeyah.  Shibeen. 

Sharkeeyah.  Zagazig. 

Dakaleeyah.  Mansoorah. 


Province, 
Gharbeeyah. 
Kalioobeeyah. 
Geezeh. 


Benisoo^f. 
Fyom. 


Middle  Egypt. 

Benisoo^f.  I    Minieh. 

Medeenet  el  Fyodm.  |    Beni  Mazar. 


Chief  ToM^w. 
Tantah. 
Benha. 
Geezeh. 


Minieh. 
Beni  Mazar. 


Egypt. 
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Uppeb  Egypt. 


Province,  Chief  Town, 

Asyoot.  Asyoot, 

Girgeh.  Soohag. 


Province,  Chief  Toum, 

Keneh.  Kenen. 

Esneh..  Esneh. 


Each  of  these  provinces  has  a  governor  csJled  a  Mudeer ;  and  they  are  sub- 
divided again  into  districts,  each  under  a  Naziry  or  deputy-governor.  The 
towns  of  Alexandria,  Cairo,  Suez,  Port  Said,  Ismailia,  Eosetta,  and  Damietta 
form  separate  special  governments,  called  MohafzaSy  independent  of  the  pro- 
vinces in  which  they  are  situated. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  common  Arab  appellations  of  towns,  &c. : — 
The  large,  or  market,  towns  have  the  title  of  Bender.  Medeeneh  is  a 
'^  capital,'*  and  \b  applied  to  Cairo,  and  the  capital  of  the  Fyoom.  BeUet,  or 
Beled,  is  the  usual  appellation  of  a  '^  town ;"  whence  Ehn  heUd,  ^'  son  of  a 
town,"  or  "  townsman."  Ka/r  is  a  village ;  Nedeh,  or  Nezle,  a  village  founded 
by  the  people  of  another  place,  as  Nezlet  el  Fent  Minieh  (corrupted  into  Mit, 
particularly  in  the  Delta)  is  also  applied  to  villages  colonised  from  other 
places.  Benif  ^*  the  sons,"  is  given  to  those  foundea  by  a  tribe,  or  family,  as 
ieni  Amran,  *^  the  sons  of  Amran,"  and  then  many  villages  in  the  district  are 
often  included  under  the  same  name.  Zou^yeh  is  a  hajDilet  having  a  mosk. 
Kojir,  or  Kuer,  is  a  '*  palace,"  or  any  large  buUding.  Boorg  is  a  '^  tower  "  (like 
tiie  Greelc  Uvpyos) ;  and  it  is  even  applied  to  the  pigeon-houses  built  in  that 
form.  SdhUy  a  level  spot,  or  opening  in  the  bank,  where  the  river  is  accessible 
from  the  plain.  Mereeh,  an  anchoring-place,  or  harbour.  Dayr  is  a  *'  con- 
vent," and  frequently  points  out  a  Christian  village.  Kom  is  a  ''mound," 
and  indicates  the  site  of  an  ancient  town,  and  Tel  is  commonly  used  in  the 
Delta  in  the  same  sense.  Khardb  and  Kooffree  are  applied  to  *' ruins." 
Beerheh^  or  Birbeh  (which  is  taken  from  the  Coptic),  signifies  a  "  temple." 
Wddy  is  a  "  valley ;"  G^bd,  a  "  mountain ;"  and  Birkeh,  a  "  lake,"  or  a 
'^  reach  "  in  the  NUe.  The  W.  bank  of  the  river  is  called  ghdrbee  and  the 
E.  bank  shurgee,  and  the  common  expressions  for  N.  and  S.  are  hdhree^ 
•*  seawards,"  and  gvHiee,  "  mountainwards." 

The  principal  products  of  Middle  and  Upper  Egypt  are  :  wheat,  maize,  and 
doorah,  of  which  these  provinces  supply  tluree-fourths  of  the  total  yearly  crop ; 
sugar,  of  which  they  supply  the  whole  crop ;  beans  and  lentils,  two-thirds  the 
yearly  crop  j  barley,  one-half  the  yearly  crop ;  and  cotton,  one-sixth  the  yearly 
crop.  The  remaining  portions  of  these  crops  are  from  the  Delta.  Among  the 
many  other  products  may  be  mentioned  indigo,  hemp,  flax,  opium,  clover, 
coffee,  tobacco,  &c.  The  wheat  harvest  in  Upper  Egypt  takes  place  in  March. 
In  some  parts  which  are  carefully  irrigated,  3  and  even  4  crops  of  different 
kinds  are  obtained  off  the  soil  during  the  year. 

The  trees  indigenous  to  the  valley  of  the  Nile  are  S|^>  J're-eminent  among 
them  is  the  palm-tree,  alike  for  tne  value  of  its  fnfll^  trunk,  and  branches, 
and  the  revenue  which  the  tax  on  it  yields  to  the  Government.  This  last  is 
calculated  at  150,0002.  yearly.  The  dried  date  is  a  great  article  of  food 
among  the  common  people;  and  of  the  fibres  of  the  trunk  and  branches 
are  manufactured  baskets,  beds,  chairs,  cord,  and  various  other  things. 
The  other  principal  trees  are  the  lebbekh  acacia,  a  thick-foliaged  tree  with 
broad  pods  ;  the  sord  acacia,  a  thorny  small-leaved  tree  with  a  small  yellow 
flower,  its  wood  is  largely  used  in  the  construction  of  the  Nile  boats ;  the 
sycamore-fig,  the  finest  tree  in  Egypt,  its  fruit  is  small  and  insipid ;  the  tama- 
risk, and  the  dom-palm.  Various  fruit-trees  are  cultivated,  principally  in 
gardens ;  such  as  the  orange-tree,  of  which  there  are  fine  groves  near  Benha ; 
the  lemon;  the  olive;  and  some  others;  and  a  variety  of  new  trees  and 
plants  are  being  tried  in  many  of  the  Khedive's  gardens. 

The  vdld  animals  have  been  already  mentioned.    The  principal  domestio 
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ones  are  the  camel^  the  horse,  the  buffalo,  the  ox,  the  ass,  the  sheep,  the  goat, 
the  pig,  and  the  dog ;  and  of  the  feathered  tribe,  turkeys,  geese,  chickens, 
and  pigeons.  Of  these  it  is  curious  to  remark  that  neither  the  camel,  the 
buffalo,  the  sheep,  nor  the  chicken  are  found  among  the  old  sculptures,  conse- 
quently we  must  suppose  that  they  were  unknown  to  the  ancient  Egyptians ; 
and  the  horse  does  not  appear  till  after  the  return  of  Thothmes  in.  from  his 
conquests  in  Asia.  The  camel  and  the  ass  are  the  most  characteristic  animals 
of  Egypt,  and  they  may  certainly  be  said  to  bear  the  burden  and  heat  of  the 
day  in  the  way  of  work.  The  heavy  baggage  camel  is  the  one  most  commonly 
seen.  The  ass  is  of  many  kinds,  from  the  magnificent  animal  of  14  hands, 
worth  from  1002.  to  200Z.,  down  to  the  wretched  little  drudge  whose  miserable 
carcase  seems  only  fit  for  the  vultures  and  the  jackals.  Horses  are  compara- 
tively not  nrunerous,  and  the  possession  of  them  is  confined  principally  to  rich 
people  and  Europeans.  The  old  native  Egyptian  breed  is  nearly  extinct,  but 
the  Khedive  is  endeavouring  to  renew  the  stock.  The  buffalo  is  a  most  useful 
animal,  and  has  to  a  great  extent  taken  the  place  of  the  ox  since  the  last  two 
or  three  outbreaks  of  murrain.  Pigs  are  kept  only  by  the  Copts  and  by 
Europeans.  The  native,  or  pariah,  dog  is  generally  considered  unclean, 
and  a  wretched  miserable  beast  he  is  to  look  at,  but  he  performs,  with  the 
hawks,  the  useful  duty  of  a  scavenger ;  and  when  taken  care  of  as  a  puppy, 
grows  up  a  fine  handsotne-looking  animal.  There  is  a  breed  of  big,  rough- 
haired,  black  dogs  to  be  found  at  Erment,  and  one  or  two  villages  near 
Thebes,  that  are  celebrated  for  their  fierceness  and  courage.  The  turkeys  of 
Upper  Egypt  are  famed  for  their  large  size;  and  the  chickens  are  equally 
remarkable  for  their  smallness. 

h.  Inhabitants. 

The  population  of  Egypt  Proper  is  estimated  at  about  5,000,000.  It  may  be 
divided  roughly  into  Muslim  Egyptians,  Christian  Egyptians  or  Copts,  Turks, 
and  Europeans. 

The  Mudim  Egypticms  are  of  3  kinds :  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns,  the 
country  population  (FelXah^en),  and  the  wandering  tribes  {Bedavieen).  Of 
these  the  most  numerous,  and  the  most  important,  amounting  to  more  than 
three-fourths  of  the  whole  population,  are  the  Fellaheen.  The  FeUdh  (fem. 
FeUdhaK)  is  the  representative  of  the  conquering  Arabs  who  came  with 
Amer;  but  these  have  so  mingled  and  intermarried  ^th  the  original 
inhabitants,  and  wilh  Abyssinians,  Nubians,  and  others,  that  they  present 
but  very  slight  resemblance  to  the  original  stock.  Indeed  in  many  parts  of 
Egypt  tiie  peasantry  eshlblt  more  likeness  to  the  old  Egyptians,  as  depicted 
on  the  monuments,  than ,  \o  the  true  descendants  of  their  Arab  ancestors,  the 
Bedaween.  They""fu:e,  "s  a  rule,  a  handsome  well-formed  race,  with  fine 
oval  faces,  bright  de^-set  black  eyes,  straight  thick  noses,  lar^e  well- 
formed  mouths,  full  lips,  beautiful  teeth,  broad  shoulders,  and  good-shaped 
limbs.  It  is  astonishing  that  such  well-shaped,  perfectly-proportioned  men 
and  women  should  grow  out  of  such  pot-belUed,  shrunken-limbed  things  as 
the  children  are.  The  colour  of  the  skin  varies  considerably, — light  and 
tawny  in  the  north  of  Egypt,  and  gradually  getting  darker  in  the  soufii.  The 
most  beautiM  tint  is  the  deep  bronze  one  of  Upper  Egypt. 

The  CkypU  are  considered  to  be  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Egyptians ; 
but  they  are  by  no  means  an  immixed  race-.  Their  name  in  Arabic,  Kubtee, 
or  Gubtee,  singular,  Kubt,  or  Gubt,  plural,  may  be  derived  from  Coptos  in 
Upper  Egypt,  now  Kuft,  the  head-quarters  of  the  Christians  till  the  Moham- 
medan conquest ;  but  it  has  probably  some  analogy  with  the  Greek  KlyvTmos. 
Much  stress  has  been  laid  upon  their  resemblance  to  the  sculptured  portraits 
of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  but  it  is  difficult  to  trace  the  likeness  much  more  in 
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them  than  in  their  Muslim  fellow-countrymen,  except  perhaps  in  the  eyes, 
which  are  exceptionally  large  and  almond-shaped,  and  slope  sUghtly  upwards 
from  the  nosa  The  Copts,  too,  are  rather  under  the  middle  size,  as  were, 
to  judge  from  the  mummies,  the  ancient  Egyptians.  Their  dress  is  the  same 
as  the  Muslims,  except  that  they  often  wear  a  black  or  blue  turban,  which 
the  latter  never  do.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  there  are 
Muslim  Copts  as  well  as  Christian  Copts,  though  the  name  is  generally 
applied  exclusively  to  the  native  Christians  of  Egypt.  The  number  of  Copts 
has  been  variously  estimated  from  150,000  to  500,000.  In  Upper  Egypt  there 
are  whole  villages  composed  of  them,  and  they  are  numerous  at  Cairo  and  in 
the  Fyodm;  there  are  but  few  in  the  Delta.  They  are  in  general  better 
educated  than  the  rest  of  their  countrymen,  and  are  extensively  employed  in 
all  the  public  offices  as  clerks,  accountants,  &c. 

The  tenets  of  the  Coptic  Church  are  those  of  the  sect  called  Jacobites, 
Eutychians,  Monophysite»,  and  Monothelites,  pronounced  heretical  by  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon  in  the  year  581  a.d.  Their  secession  from  the  orttiodox 
Oriental  Church  was  the  occasion  of  bitter  enmity  between  them  and  the 
Greeks,  and  they  gladly  weleomed  the  Arabs,  and  helped  to  drive  out  their 
hated  fellow  Christians.  The  orders  in  the  Coptic  Church  are  the  Patriarch 
(Batrdk),  Metropolitan  of  the  Abyssinians  iMitrdri),  Bishop  (Uakuf)^  Arch 
Priest  (Kummoos),  Priest  {Kasees),  Deacon  {Shemmds),  and  Monk  {Bahib). 
The  convents  and  churches  are  very  numerous ;  the  most  interesting  are  those 
of  Old  Cairo.  A  full  account  of  them,  and  of  the  various  objects  connected 
with  them,  is  given  in  Sect  U.,  Descbift.  of  Caibo,  Exc.  v. 

The  language  of  the  Copts  of  the  present  day  is  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
oountiy,  the  Egyptian  dialect  of  Arabic.  Coptic  is  only  used  in  some  of 
the  Church  prayers,  and  then  they  are  repeated  in  Arabic  for  the  benefit 
of  the  hearers ;  indeed  the  priests  who  use  them  have  merely  learnt  them  by 
heart,  and  know  hardly  anything  of  the  language.  The  Coptic  language  began 
to  fall  into  disuse  after  the  Mohammedan  conquest,  and  by  the  15th  or  16th 
century  was  quite  replaced  by  the  Arabic.  It  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
oldest  used  by  mankind,  and  in  its  original  purity  was  that  of  the  old 
Egvptians.  It  underwent  a  great  change  after  the  conquest  of  Alexander, 
and  the  spread  of  the  Greek  language,  and  especially  after  the  introduction 
of  Christianity  into  Egypt.  It  then  began  to  be  written  from  left  to  right, 
contrary  to  the  ancient  and  Oriental  manner,  and  i^  a  character  mostly 
adapted  horn  the  Greek,  from  which  the  Copts  also  borrowed  many  words 
and  expressions.  But  notwithstanding  the  modification  it  has  undergone,  it 
is  still  the  language  written  on  the  monumental  walls  of  old  Egypt,  and  to  it 
the  world  is  indebted  for  the  key  by  which  the  hieroglypMcs  have  been 
interpreted. 

The  Turks  were  formerly  much  more  numerous  than  they  are  now,  and 
occupied  a  position  of  greater  importance  in  the  country.  Though  many  of 
the  higher  functionaries  are  still  Turks,  they  no  longer  fill  all  the  important 
civil  and  military  posts. 

The  remaining  classes  of  the  population,  Levantines,  Armenians,  Syrians, 
Jews,  &c.,  are  nearly  all  found  in  Cairo  and  Alexandria  and  the  towns  of  the 
Delta.  As  also  are  the  Europeans)  whose  number  may  be  reckoned  at  about 
85,000  in  all. 

t.  ANTIQUITIES)  BtlNS,  &C. 

The  various'  interesting  ruins  of  the  couiltry  are  fully  described  in  their 
proper  place,  but  a  few  general  remarks  on  the  history  and  archaeology  may 
help  the  traveller  to  a  better  understanding  of  what  he  is  about  to  see. 

The  monumental  remains  of  Egypt  consist  entirely  of  temples  and  tombs. 
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EGYPTIAN  TEMPLE. 


Sect.  m. 


The  Egyptian  temple  was  not  a  place  of  public  worship  like  a  Greek  or  Boman 
temple,  or  a  Christian  church.  It  was  an  edifice  erected  by  a  king  in  honour 
of  some  divinity,  or  rather  triad  of  divinities,  to  whom  he  wished  to  pay  special 
homage,  either  in  return  for  benefits  conferred,  or  in  the  hope  of  future  favours. 
This  is  shown  by  the  sculptures  on  the  walls,  in  all  of  which  the  king  is  the 
principal  subject.  He  wages  war  with  the  enemies  of  Egypt  and  brings  them 
home  captive ;  or  he  offers,  in  times  of  peace,  gifts  and  sacrifices.  The  prayers 
are  all  recited  in  his  name,  and  he  leads  the  processions  in  which  are  carried 
the  statues  and  emblems  of  the  divinities.  The  temples  are  always  built  of 
stone,  and  surrounded  by  a  high  and  massive  crude-brick  enclosure,  which 
shut  out  from  the  vulgar  gaze  all  that  took  place  inside.  Near  every  temple 
was  a  lake.  The  following  diagrams  will  show  the  various  plans  and  arrange- 
ments usual  in  Egyptian  temples : — 


W 
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Temenos               Fig,  2. 
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IHff.  lis  a  simple  form  of  a  temple,  consisting  of  (bhh)  the  Dromos  of  sphinxes,  sss;  three 
propylons  or  pylons,  a  a  a;  the  pronoM  or  portico,  d ;  and  the  adytum  (sShos)  or  sanctuary,  e, 
which  was  eiUier  isolated,  or  ocoupied  the  whole  of  the  naos,  as  in  js^.  2.  c  c  are  screens,  reach- 
ing half-way  up  the  columns,  as  seen  in  Jig.  3.  In  the  adytum  (e,fig.  2)  is  an  altar,/.  W  W, 
the  crude-brick  wall  of  the  temenos^  "grove,"  or  sacred  encloeare.  Fig.  4,  a,  the  pylon  or  pyloni; 
6,  the  dromos  without  sphinxes;  cc,  screens;  d,  pronaos  or  portico;  e,  Uie  hall  of  assembly; 
/,  transverse  ante-room,  or  prosekot,  a  sort  of  transept ;  g,  the  central  adytum,  or  sehos :  hh,  side 
adyta.  Fig.  6,  a,  pylon  or  pylonS;  6,  dromos  of  sphinxes;  c  c,  obelisks;  d  d,  propyla  or  pyra- 
midal towers  of  the  propylcBum :  e,  propyloBum,  areck,  or  vestibulum ;  ff,  statues  of  the  king; 
g  g,  inner  towers  with  staircases  leading  to  the  top,  asindd;  h,  inner  vutUndum:  i  i,  screens 
from  pillar  to  pillar,  forming  a  sort  of  ante-room  (j)  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  assembly  ik) :  this  ante-room 
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CA  an  bs  cooaldeml  the  jnnico.  t.  tnnnpt;  m,c«iilnli>i 
Pig.  t,  %  inSgeH  bvpctbrAl  buLldJng  of  CDtnmiii  am  mDOfctlDg 
tna  wUhla  Ibe  ^viwx  (ft).    Ttw  rot  u  ^^.  »  Is  thr  Inntr  ht 


ir  ijtoi ;  n  n.  tide  odfto. 

„     ...   J,  Blth  >tnB  teadlQg  lo  It 

tr  hall  (I).  wUcb  baa  Kvenl  nsiill 

BTk  Df  tbe  deltj.    p,qq.nnii.  ibm  adyta  azkd  i>ther  diambcra.    All  behlad  tlia  prmcta, 
V.CO,  la  <all«l  tba  ihuw.  wblch  Inclndea  the  idai  wiOiia  11,  and  aciwFn  u  Itae  aila  of 
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of  uven  iquare  pillgn  at  tech  aide,  and  tva  ToaDd  coltimtu  Bteltberendj  tbe  whols  aUndliig 
<m  4  raiBed  pLatfuriD.  One  of  these  temples  atood  At  ElefMntlae,  and  another  at  EUelthylAB, 
bath  of  the  earl;  time  iinba  XVIlllh  drnaatj. 

WiOi  regard  to  the  nse  of  the  wont  pioiijrlon,  It  may  he  obBsrved,  that  fmrylon,  pjlon,  and 
P7lCln€,are  all  properly  appUed  to  tbe  satewav(^^^  T.OTa^f^.  4  and  e)^  hot  the  tint  of  these 
was  aJao  tisad  to  desl^nata  the  pylon  nlUi  lla  lowers:  to  prevant  cont^iBloiir  therefore,  and  to 
KnM  tiie  long  eipretBion  "  towora  of  the  propjlffimn,"  the  wanl  pyhm  haa  been  adopted  for  the 
Bateway,  and  yn^la  for  the  towera. 

The  lombe  ol  the  old  Egyptiiuis  vere  always  eituated  either  in  the  desert  or 
in.  the  side  of  a  mouatain.  For  a  full  ileBcription  of  them,  and  a  plan  of  their 
method  of  construction,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Sect.  II.,  Desobift.  of  Cubo, 
Eic.yii,,  A.,  p.209.  The  principal  eiceptjon  to  the  account  there  given  is  found 
in  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings  at  Thebes,  which  are  constructed  and  decorated 
on  a  different  principle. 

The  materiaJs  for  a  Imowledce  of  the  hietorj,  and  the  manners  and  cuetonu 
of  the  old  Egyptians,  have  been  almost  entirely  derived  from  these  two 
Bources.  Their  public  onnaU  are  written  on  the  walls  of  the  lemplea— their 
private  history  on  the  walls  of  the  toinlis.  It  is  from  the  temples  and  tomba 
too  that  have  been  taken  the  greater  part  of  the  various  objects  in  the  different 
museams,  which  help  to  throw  such  light  on  thia  Hubjcct. 

First  among  these  is  the  RoeeUa  Slone  in  the  British  Museum,  by  means  of 
which  the  bieroglyphica  were  first  deciphered.  It  was  part  of  a  stone  tablet 
found  at  Bosetta,  in  179S,  by  the  French,  oontaining  three  inscriptioDs ; 
two  were  in  the  old  Egyptian  language,  one  written  in  the  hieroglyphic 
charactera  used  by  the  pri^itB,  and  uie  other  with  the  cursive  letters  tinder- 
stood  by  the  people  genMolly ;  the  third  was  in  Greek.    In  the  Qreek  ioacrip- 
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tion  were  several  proper  names,  e.g,  Ptolemy,  and  it  was  observed  that  in  the 
corresponding  place  in  the  Egvptian  text  were  several  signs  with  a  line  drawn 
round  them,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  oval.  This  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
royal  names  were  always  written  in  the  Egyptian  writing  on  this  kind  of 
shield,  to  which  GiiampoUion  gave  the  name  of  cartouche,  and  that  the  si^s 
on  this  particular  one  must  represent,  letter  for  letter,  the  name  of  Ptolemy. 
The  gradual  following  up  of  this  discovery  revealed  in  time  more  or  kss  of  the 
Egyptian  alphabet ;  and  it  was  further  found  that  the  words  thu^  deciphered 
were  Coptic — a  language  which,  though  much  changed  and  altogether  fallen 
into  disuse,  was  not  lost  to  science.  From  that  time  the  hieroglyphics  ceased 
to  be  mere  signs  without  a  meaning. 

The  mutilated  Tablet  of  Ahydus  in  the  British  Museum  served  as  an  excel- 
lent guide  towards  the  chronological  arrangement  of  a  certain  number  of  the 
kings  of  Egypt ;  but  the  perfectly  complete  tablet,  from  which  the  other  was 
copied,  found,  and  still  remaining,  on  a  wall  of  another  temple  at  Abydus,  is 
of  course  a  much  more  valuable  monument.  It  contains  the  names  of  76  kings 
— a  comparison  of  whose  names  with  the  lists  of  Manetlio  hast  much  helped 
towards  the  work  of  reconstructino:  portions  of  Egyptian  history. 

Of  the  same  character  are  the  Tablet  of  SaJckdraht  containing  the  names  of 
55  kings ;  the  HaU  of  Ancegtors,  a  small  chamber  at  Kamak,  on  whose  walls 
was  a  tablet,  now  in  Paris,  containing  the  names  of  60  kings ;  and  the  Papyrut 
of  Turin,  cpntaining  also  a  list  of  kings,  but  so  mutilated  as  to  be  of  compara- 
tively less  value  than  the  others. 

The  Ritual,  or  Book  of  the  Dead,  is  a  papyrus  found  buried  with  the  mum- 
mies. It  consists  of  chapters  describing  the  adventures  of  the  soul  after  death, 
and  the  prayers  offered  to  the  gods.  The  largest  and  most  complete  specimen 
is  in  the  Turin  Museum.  From  this  book  is  learnt  the  ideas  held  by  the  old 
Egyptians  as  to  a  future  state. 

•  It  would  be  impossible  to  enumerate  all  the  other  almost  equally  important 
objects,  existing  either  in  museums  or  in  situ,  which  help  to  a  kno  fledge  of 
the  public  and  private  life  of  the  old  Egyptians.  There  is  hardly  any  one 
of  them  indeed  which  does  not  contribute  its  share. 

The  first  who  attempted  to  write  a  history  of  Egypt  was  Manetho,  an 
Egyptian  priest  wlio  lived  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  circ.  263  B.C. 
His  history  was  written  in  Greek,  and  contained  a  list  of  the  kings  who  had 
reigned  in  Egypt  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  conauest  of  Alexander.  The 
historv  is  lost ;  but  the  lists  are  preserved  in  the  Gnronology  of  George  the 
Syncellus,  a  Byzantine  monk  who  lived  at  the  beginning  of  the  9th  century. 
He  had  collected  them,  not  from  the  original  work,  which  had  long  been  lost, 
but  from  copies  made  by  Julius  Africanus  in  the  3rd  century,  and  Eusebius 
in  the  4th.  To  what  extent  credence  can  be  given  to  these  lists,  which,  sup- 
posing them  originally  correct,  had  probaUy  been  altered  and  manipulated 
oy  the  Christian  writers  above  mentioned,  is  a  point  much  disputed  by  modern 
Egyptologists.  Many  are  now  disposed  to  consider  that  recent  discoveries 
have  rather  confirmed  their  title  to  be  looked  upon  as  to  a  certain  extent 
trustworihy  guides. 

What  the  classic  historians  have  to  say  about  Egypt  may  be  read  in  the 
2nd  book  of  Herodotus,  the  1st  book  of  Diodorus,  the  17th  book  of  Strabo,  and 
the  treatise  de  hide  et  Oairide  of  Plutarch. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  group  of  signs,  enclosed  in  an 
elliptical  frame  with  a  base,  which  mark  a  royal  name,  called  by  Ghampollion 
cartouches,  and  by  others  ovals  or  shields.  When  it  is  a  king's  nanie  that  is 
signified  there  are  always  two  cartouches  side  by  side,  one  containing  the 
prenomen,  and  ihe  other  the  nomen.  The  prenomen  is  generally  preceded  by 
the  title  *•  King  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,"  the  nomen  by  that  of  **  Son  of 
the  Sun."  Sometimes  these  are  exchanged  for  other  titles.  It  is  from  these 
cartouches  that  the  epoch  of  the  monument  on  which  they  appear  may  gene* 
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rally  be  known.  They  are  very  nmnerons,  but  the  eye  will  soon  get  accus- 
tomed to  recognise  those  that  occur  the  ofteuest  and  are  the  most  important. 
The  following  list  will  show  the  places  at  which  the  names  of  the  kings  of 
the  different  dynasties  are  to  be  looked  for. 

No  names  of  any  kings  of  the  first  three  dynasties  are  found  anywhere, 
except  perhaps  that  of  Ouenephes  at  the  P3rramid  of  Bal^rah. 

Those  of  the  IVth  dynasty,  such  as  Cheops,  Ghephren,  Mycerinus,  &c.,  are 
found  at  the  Pyramids  and  at  Ba|^^£rah. 

Those  of  the  Y th,  at  Sa^arah  and  Abooseer. 

Those  of  the  Vlth,  at  Memphis,  S&n,  Zowyet  el  Myi'teen  near  Minieh,  at 
^asr  es  Syad,  and  some  other  imimportant  places. 

Those  of  the  Vllth,  Vlllth,  IXth,  and  Xth,  are  found  nowhere. 

Those  of  the  Xlth,  at  Drah  Aboo  1  Neggah,  at  Thebes. 

Those  of  the  Xllth,  the  Osirtasens  and  Amenemhas,  at  Heliopolis,  the 
Fyocm,  Beni  Hassan,  Asyoot,  and  Semneh  above  W^y  Halfah. 

Those  of  the  Xlllth  and  XlVth,  at  Asyoot,  and  on  the  rocks  at  Assoodn 
and  the  Island  of  Sehayl. 

Those  of  the  XVth  and  XVIth,  nowhere. 

Those  of  the  X  Vllth,  the  Shepherds,  at  Sftn. 

Those  of  the  XVIIIth,  the  Amunophs  and  Thothmes^  at  Tel  el  Amama, 
£1  Eab,  both  sides  of  the  river  at  Thebes,  Silsilis,  Eom  Ombos,  Amada, 
Wady  Halfah,  &c. 

Those  of  the  XlXth,  the  Eameses',  at  S&n,  Memphis,  Abydos,  both  sides  of 
the  river  at  Thebes,  Bayt  Wely,  Derr,  Aboo  Simbel. 

Those  of  the  XXth,  at  Thebes. 

Those  of  the  XXIst,  at  S&n. 

Those  of  the  XXIInd,  the  Sheshonks,  &c.,  at  Eamak. 

Those  of  the  XXHIrd  and  XXIVth.  nowhere. 

Those  of  the  XXVth,  at  Kamak. 

Those  of  the  XXYIth,  Psammetichus  and  others,  at  S&n,  Sa^tCrah,  Kamak, 
Luxor. 

Those  of  the  XXVHth,  on  the  rocks  at  Hamamdt. 

Those  of  the  XXVIIIth,  XXIXth,  and  XXXth,  Nectanebo  and  others,  at 
Sa^^rah,  Medeenet  Haboo,  Kamak,  PhilsB. 

Those  of  the  XXXIst,  nowhere. 

Those  of  the  XXXIInd,  Alexanders,  at  Kamak. 

Those  of  the  XXXIIIrd,  the  Ptolemies,  at  Alexandria,  Sak^rah,  Denderah, 
Thebes,  Erment,  Esneh,  Edfoo,  Kom  Ombos,  Philse,  Kalabsheh,  aud  various 
other  places  in  Nubia. 

Those  of  the  XXXIVth,  the  Boman  Emperors,  at  Denderah,  Thebes,  Erment, 
Esneh,  Edfoo,  PhilsB,  and  in  Nubia. 

The  substance  of  some  of  the  above  matter  has  been  culled  from  an  excel- 
lent little  work  by  M.  Mariette,  published  at  Alexandria,  entitled  Itineraire 
de  la  Haute  Egypte.  It  should  be  bought  by  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
antiquities  of  Egypt,  and  will  be  found  a  most  useful  little  companion. 

Some  further  information  on  the  subject  of  Egyptian  antiquities  is  given  in 
the  account  of  the  Museum  at  Cairo  (Sect.  H.,  Description  op  Cairo,  §  17). 
Those  who  intend  to  make  this  subject  their  study  will  find  the  names  of  bome 
of  the  best  works  in  the  list  of  books  given  in  the  Introduction^  d. 

The  interest  attaching  to  the  remains  of  old  Egypt,  and  the  importance  of 
preserving  those  pages  of  its  history  which  cover  every  wall  of  the  ruined 
temples  and  tomb?,  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  prevent  visitors  from  civilised 
Europe  and  the  West  from  indulging  in  the  childish  pastime  of  scribbling 
their  names  upon  them  and  destroying  them.  But  the  Tomb  of  Tib,  at 
SakV:arah,  the  Tomb  of  Seti  I.,  at  Thebes,  and  indeed  every  sculptured  ruin  in 
the  country,'  furnish  lamentable  instances  to  the  contrary.  No  words  can 
condemn  too  strongly  this  mischievous  habit.    There  are  plenty  of  rocks  and 
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unfloulptnied  stonee  where  the  practice  may  be  indulged  in  harmlessly  enough, 
but  to  disfigure  in  any  way  paintings,  sculptures,  or  fetatues,  is  an  act  of  igno- 
rant barbansm,  the  authors  of  which  it  is  to  be  regretted  should  be  allowed 
to  escape  unpimished.  The  following  judgment  may  be  severe,  but  it  is 
deseryed.  *''  The  first  thing  that  strikes  you  on  approaching  the  monument 
(Pompey's  Pillar),  are  the  proper  names  written  in  gigantic  characters  by 
travellers,  who  have  thus  insolently  engraved  a  record  of  their  obscurity  on 
a  column  centuries  old.  Nothing  can  be  more  silly  than  tiiis  mania,  derived 
from  the  Greeks,  which  disfigures  where  it  does  not  destroy.  Many  hours 
of  patience  have  been  expended  in  cutting  on  granite  the  large  letters  which 
dishonour  it.  How  can  people  give  themselves  the  trouble  to  inform  the 
world  t)iat  a  perfectly  unknown  person  has  visited  a  monument,  and  that 
that  unknown  person  has  mutilated  it  ?  "* — J,  Ampere. 

All  excavating  among  the  ruins  is  now  forbidden.  The  so-called  antiquities 
offered  to  the  traveller  for  sale  are  generally  false,  more  especially  at  Tnebes, 
where  there  are  several  manufactories  .of  them ;  and  the  imitations  are  some- 
times so  good  that  it  requires  a  practised  eye  and  hand  to  detect  the  difference. 
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After  passing  the  palaces  of  Ea?r  en 
Nil  and  Kasr  el  Ainee,  the  island  of 
Rboda,  and  Old  Cairo,  to  the  1.,  and 
the  palaces  of  Gezeer^  and  Geezeh, 
and  tibe  village  of  the  latter  name  on 
the  rt.,  you  may  be  said  to  enter  the 
Saeed.  About  1^  m.  beyond  the  old 
capital  and  the  mounds  of  the  still 
older  Babylon  is  the  picturesque  mosk 
of  Attar  en  Nebbee,  situated  on  a  pro- 
jecting point  of  the  eastern  bank,  at 
the  end  of  an  avenue  of  fine  trees.  Its 
name  is  derived  from  an  impression  of 
"the  prophefs  footstep"  said  to  be 
preserved  there.  Some,  however,  derive 
Attar  from  Aihor,  the  Egyptian  Venus. 
A  short  distance  inland,  to  the  east- 
ward, is  a  ruin  of  late  time,  at  the 
soutliem  extremity  of  a  low  ridge  of 
hills,  which  has  received  the  not  un- 
common name  of  Stabl  Antar.  Here 
is  a  powder-magazine ;  and  on  the  low 
ground  beyond  it  to  the  E.  are  the 
remains  of  an  aqueduct  of  Arab  con- 
struction. A  long  reach  of  the  Nile 
extends  from  Attar  en  Nebbee  to  tlie 
village  of  ed  Dayr,  "  the  convent,"  in- 
habited by  Copt  Christians ;  and  in- 
land to  the  E.  is  the  village  of  Bussa- 
teen  once  famed  for  its  "gardens," 
whence  its  name.  Near  it  is  the 
burial-ground  of  the  Jews,  in  the 
sandy  plain  below  the  limestone  hills 
of  the  Mo^attam.  That  range  is  here 
rent  asunder  by  a  bro€ul  valley  called 
Bahr  -  bela  -  me,  "the  Eiver  without 
.  Water,"  which  comes  down  from  the 
I  eastward,  and  measurA  to  its  head 
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about  8  m.  It  separates  that  part 
cJBilled  Gebel  ej  Jooshee  from  the  rest 
of  the  Molkattain  range. 

The  name  Bahr-Ma-me  (or  -ma)  is 
applied  to  several  broad  deep  valleys, 
both  in  the  eastern  and  western  deserts, 
the  most  noted  of  which  lies  beyond 
the  Natron  lakes. 

One  of  the  Suez  roads,  called  Derb 
et  Tarabeen,  passes  over  this  part  of 
the  Mo^ttam,  and  comes  down  to 
the  Nile  by  this  valley  to  the  village 
of  Bussateen ;  and  immediately  above 
the  brow  of  the  cliff  on  its  N.  side  is 
the  plain  of  petrified  wood  already 
mentioned,  as  well  as  an  ancient  rood 
that  led  from  Heliopolis  over  the  hills 
to  this  part  of  the  country.  (See 
Sect.  ii.  Descbipt.  op  Caibo,  Excur- 
sion iii  ) 

On  the  rt.  the  majestic  pyramids 
seem  to  watch  the  departure  of  the 
traveller  when  he  quits  the  capital,  as 
they  welcomed  his  approach  from  the 
Delta ;  and  those  of  Abooseer,  Sak^arah 
and  Dashdor,  in  succession,  present 
themselves  to  his  view,  and  mark  the 
progress  of  his  journey. 

(JS.)  A  little  below  Toora,  on  the 
E.  bank,  are  some  low  mounds  of 
earth,  probably-  ancient  walls  of  de- 
cayed crude  bricks,  belonging  to  an 
enclosure,  once  square,  but  now  partly 
carried  away  by  the  river ;  and  to  the 
E.  of  it  is  anoflier  long  mound,  through 
which  a  passage  led  to  the  plain  behind. 
The  name  of  Toora  signifies  "  a  canal," 
but  it  is  more  likely  to  have  been 
origiually  derived  from  that  of  the 
ancient  village  that  once  stood  near 
this  spot,  called  Tioja,  or  Troicus 
pagus ;  the  conversion  of  an  old  name 
into  one  of  similar  sound  in  Arabic 
being  of  common  occurrence  in  modem 
Egypt. 

{E.)  The  wall  stretching  €u;ross  the 
plain  to  the  hills,  and  the  fort  above, 
were  built  by  Ismail  Bey,  whose  name 
they  bear.  On  the  recovery  of  Egypt 
by  the  Turks  under  Hassan  Pasha, 
in  1787,  Ismail  Bey  was  appointed 
Sheykh-Beled  of  Cairo;  and  Murad, 
with  the  other  Memlook  Beys,  being 
confined  to  Upper  Egypt,  this  wall 
waa  erected  to  prevent  their  approach 
to  the  capital*    But  Isma'il  Bey  dying 


of  the  plague  in  1790,  Ibrahim  and 
Murad  shared  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt 
between  them  till  the  French  invasion. 
A  short  distance  to  the  S.  of  tiie  fort, 
on  the  top  of  the  same  range  of  hills, 
are  the  ruins  of  an  old  convent,  called 
Dayr  el  Bughleh,  which  is  mentioned 
by  Arab  writers,  and  was  discovered 
by  Linant-Bey. 

(E.)  El  Mamrahy  or  Toora  MdsarcL, 
about  If  m.  farther  to  the  8.,  claims, 
with  Toora,  the  honour  of  marking 
the  real  site  of  the  Troicus  pagns, 
which,  according  to  Strabo,  stood  near 
to  the  river  and  the  quarries.  Strabo 
and  Diodorus  both  report  that  it  was 
built  and  named  after  the  Trojan  cap- 
tives of  Menelaus,  with  what  prola- 
bility  it  is  difiicult  now  to  decide  ,*  and 
some  ancient  Egyptian  name  of  similar 
sound  is  as  likely  to  have  been  changed 
by  the  Greeks  and  Eomans  into  Troja, 
as  by  the  modem  Arabs  into  Tooia. 
The  mountain  to  the  eastward  is 
evidently  the  Troici  lapidis  mens,  or 
TptaiKov  opos  of  Ptolemy  and  Strabo, 
and  from  it  was  taken  the  stone  used 
in  the  casing  of  the  pyramids.  It  is  to 
the  same  mountain  that  Herodotxis 
and  Diodorus  allude  when  they  say 
the  stone  for  building  the  great  pyra- 
mid came  "from  Arabia,"  or  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Nile. 

The  quarries  are  of  great  extent; 
and  that  they  were  worked  from  a 
very  remote  period  is  evident  from  the 

I  hieroglyphic  tables,  and  the  names  of 
kings  inscribed  within  them.  Those 
to  the  N.,  to  which  a  railway  has  been 
laid  down,  are  sometimes  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  the  quarries  of  Toora  ; 
those  to  the  S.,  of  Masarah.  At  the 
former  are  tablets  bearing  the  names  of 
Amenemha,  of  Amunoph  II.  and  III., 
and  of  Neco;  at  the  latter  are  those 
of  Ames,  AmyrtaBus,  Acoris  (Hakori), 
and  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  with  Ar- 
sinoe;  and  other  tablets  have  the 
figures  of  deities,  as  Athor  and  Thoth, 
and  the  triad  of  Thebes— Amun,  Maut, 
and  Khonso — ^without  royal  ovals.  In 
one  of  those  at  the  quarries  of  Masarah, 
sculptured  in  the  22nd  year  of  Ames 
or  Amosis,  the  leader  of  the  XVII I th 

\  dynasty,  is  the    representation  of  a 
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sledge  bearing  a  block  of  stone  drawn 
by  6  oxen.  The  hieroglyphic  inscrip- 
tion above  it  is  much  defaced ;  but  in 
the  legible  portion,  besides  the  titles  of 
the  king  and  queen,  "  beloved  of  Phtah 
and  Atmoo"  (Atum),  we  find  that  in 
his  22nd  year  Ames  took  stones  from 
these  quarries  both  for  the  temple  of 
Phtah  at  Memphis,  and  for  the  temple 
of  Amun  at  Thebes ;  showing  that  he 
ruled  both  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt 
In  another  quarry  towards  the  S.  is  a 
large  tablet,  representing  king  Amvr- 
tsBus  (or,  as  some  suppose  him  to  be, 
Nectanebo)  offering  to  the  triad  of  the 
place,  Thoth,  the  goddess  Nehimeou, 
and  Horus  (Nofre-Hor,  ^*the  lord  of 
the  land  of  Bahef),  and  below  the 
king  stands  a  small  figure  in  the  act 
of  cutting  the  stone  with  a  chisel  and 
mall  et.  Be  sides  the  hieroglyphic  ovals 
of  the  kings,  are  numerous  inscriptions 
enchorial,  particularly  in  the  southern 
quarries,  with  nummrs  and  quarry- 
marks  ;  and  here  and  there  the  encho- 
rial inscriptions  begin  with  the  year 
and  month  <  'f  the  king's  reign  in  which 
that  part  of  the  quarry  was  commenced. 
The  quarries  are  not  only  interesting 
from  their  extent  and  antiquity,  but 
from  their  showing  how  the  Egyptian 
masons  cut  the  stone.  They  first  began 
by  a  trench  or  groove  round  a  square 
space  on  the  smooth  perpendicular  face 
of  the  rock ;  and  naving  pierced  a 
horizontal  shaft  to  a  certain  distance, 
by  cutting  away  the  centre  of  the 
square,  they  made  a  succession  of 
similar  shafts  on  the  same  level ;  after 
which  they  extended  the  work  down- 
wards in  the  form  of  steps,  removing 
each  tier  of  stones  as  they  went  on  till 
they  reached  the  lowest  part  or  in- 
tended fioor  of  the  quarry.  Sometimes 
they  began  by  an  oblong  shaft,  which 
they  cut  downwards  to  the  depth  of 
one  stone's  length ;  and  they  then  con- 
tinued horizontally  in  steps,  each  of 
these  forming  as  usual  a  standing-place 
while  they  cut  away  the  row  above  it. 
A  similar  process  was  adopted  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  quarry,  till  at 
length  two  perpendicular  walls  were 
left,  which  constituted  its  extent ;  and 
here  again  new  openings  were  made, 
and  another  chamber,  connected  with 


the  first  one,  was  formed  in  the  same 
manner ;  pillars  of  rock  being  left  here 
and  there  to  support  the  roof.  These 
communications  of  one  quarry,  or 
chamber  of  a  quarry,  with  the  other, 
are  frequently  observable  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Masarah,  where  they  follow  in 
uninterrupted  succession  for  a  con- 
siderable distance ;  and  in  no  part  of 
Egypt  is  the  method  of  (quarrying  more 
clearly  shown.  The  Imes  traced  on 
the  roof,  marking  the  size  and  division 
of  each  riet  of  blocks,  were  probably 
intended  to  show  the  number  hewn  by 
particular  workmen.  Instances  of  this 
occur  in  other  places,  from  which  we 
may  infer  that,  in  cases  where  the 
masons  worked  for  hire,  this  account 
of  the  number  of  stones  they  had  cut 
served  to  prove  their  claims  for  pay- 
ment; and  when  condemned  as  a 
punishment  to  the  quarries,  it  was  in 
like  manner  a  record  of  the  progress 
of  their  task  —  criminals  being  fre- 
quently obliged  to  hew  a  fixed  number 
of  stones  according  to  their  offence. 
The  mountain  of  Masarah  stiil  con- 
tinues to  supply  stone  for  the  use  of 
the  metropolis,  as  it  once  did  for 
Memphis  and  its  vicinity;  and  the 
floors  of  the  houses  of  Cairo  continue 
to  be  paved  with  flags  of  the  same 
magnesian  limestone  which  the  Egyp- 
tian masons  employed  4000  years  ago. 
The  occasional  views  over  the  plain, 
the  Nile,  and  the  several  pyramids  on 
the  low  Libyan  hills  beyond  the  river, 
which  appear  between  openings  in  the 
quarries  as  you  wander  through  them, 
have  a  curious  and  pleasing  effect ; 
and  on  looking  towards  the  village  of 
Masarah,  you  perceive  on  the  left  a 
causeway  or  inclined  road,  leading  to- 
wards the  river,  by  which  the  stones 
were  probably  conveyed  to  the  Nile. 

(E.)  HeUtodn,  a  village  on  the  £. 
bank,  is  known  as  having  been  the 
first  place  where  the  Arsios  made  a 
Nilometer,  under  the  Caliphate  of  Abd 
el  Melek,  about  the  year  700  a.d.  It 
was  built  by  Abd  el  Azeez,  the  brother 
of  the  caliph;  but  being  found  not  to 
answer  there,  a  new  one  was  made  by 
El  Weleed,  his  successor,  about  10 
years  afterwards,  at  the  Isle  of  Koda, 
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where  it  has  continued  ever  since. 
Part  of  tlie  pillar  of  this  Helwan 
Nilometer  was  found  near  the  village. 
Aboolfeda  speaks  of  Helwan  as  a  very 
delightful  village,  and  it  was  perhaps 
from  this  that  it  obtained  its  name, 
hdvoa  signifying  "  sweet ; "  though,  as 
Norden  observes,  it  possesses  nothing 
more  to  recommend  it  on  this  score 
than  its  opposite  neighbour.  There 
are,  however,  some  remarkable  sulphur- 
springs,  at  which  a  bathing-establish- 
ment has  recently  been  erected.  This 
is  already  a  good  deal  resorted  to,  both 
by  Europeans  and  Turks,  and  promises 
to  become  of  some  considerable  repute. 
The  springs  are  situated  at  a  little  dis- 
tance from  the  village,  in  the  desert 
plain  between  it  and  the  hills,  and 
near  one  of  them  are  low  mounds 
abounding  in  fragments  of  a  common 
greenish  glass,  which  appears  to  have 
been  made  there  of  old,  and  is  fre- 
quently found  amidst  the  monads  of 
Memphis.  The  water  is  clear  with  a 
slightly  salt  and  sulphurous  taste,  and 
issues  from  the  spring  at  a  temperature 
of  110°  Fahr.  In  its  composition  it 
resembles  that  of  Aix  in  Savoy,  and  is 
said  to  be  very  efficacious  in  all  cases 
in  which  sulphurous  waters  are  usually 
employed.  These  sulphur-springs  are 
probably  the  very  place  to  which  king 
Amenophis  sent  **the  leprous  and 
other  cureless  persons,  in  order  to 
separate  them  from  the  rest  of  the 
Egyptians,"  as  related  by  Manetho. 
It  was  said  to  be  at  the  quarries  on 
the  E.  side  of  the  Nile ;  and  the  king 
may  have  had  the  double  motive  of 
curinof  them,  and  of  profiting  by  the 
labour  of  those  who  were  able  to  work; 
or  Josephus  may  have  misinterpreted 
the  statement  of  Manetho,  and  sug- 
gested their  labours  in  the  quarries^ 
from  being  imacquainted  with  the 
springs  that  were  to  effect  their  cure. 

(TF.)  Bedreshayn  (15  m.,  Bailway 
Stat.)  is  nearly  opposite  Helwan.  The 
village  is  a  little  way  from  the  bank ; 
and  a  short  distance  further  inland  may 
be  seen  the  mounds  of  Mitrahenny 
marking  the  site  of  Memphis,  with  the 
pyramids  of  Abooseer,  Sa^^rah,  and 
Dashdor,  in  the  distance.    This  is  the 


best  point  on  the  river  from  which  to 
make  the  excursion  to  Sak^:arah  (see 
Sect.  II.,  Dbscript.  op  Cairo,  Excur. 
vii.).  About  4  m.  farther  up  the  stream 
you  pass  Shobuk,  with  the  pyramids* 
of  Dashoor  4  m.  inland  to  the  rt. ;  and 
Masghoon,  2  m.  to  tlie  westward  of 
which  is  El  Eafr,  a  small  village,  from 
which  one  of  the  principal  roads  leads 
to  the  Fyodm  across  the  desert.  The 
scenery  here  on  the  W.  bank  is  very 
lovely  in  the  winter ;  glades  of  young 
bright-green  com  run  up  into  groves  of 
beautiful  palms,  with  here  and  there  a 
splendid  sycamore-fig  filling  up  tiio 
open  spaces  in  the  landscape.  The 
sandbanks  in  this  part  of  the  river, 
beginning  indeed  from  a  little  way  8. 
of  Cairo,  will  be  found  covered  with 
wild-fowl  and  large  flocks  of  pelicans 
in  the  early  winter. 

(TT.)  In  this  neighbourhood,  pro- 
bably near  Dashoor,  were  "  the  city  of 
Acanthus,  the  temple  of  Osiris,  and 
the  grove  of  Thebaic  gum-producing 
Acanthus,**  mentioned  by  Strabo; 
which  last  may  be  traced  in  the  many 
groves  of  that  tree  (the  sont,  or  Acacia 
Nilotica)  which  still  grow  there  at  the 
edge  of  the  cultivated  land.  The  town 
of  Acanthus  was,  according  to  Dio- 
dorus,  120  stadia,  or  15  m.  p.,  from 
Memphis,  equal  to  ISJ  or  nearly  14 
Eng.  m.,  which,  if  correct,  would 
place  it  much  farther  S.,  to  the  west- 
ward of  Kafr  el  lyat,  though  it  is 
generally  supposed  to  have  stood  near 
Dashoor. 

(TF.)  In  the  hills  near  El  Kafr  are 
some  small  tombs  not  worth  visiting. 

(W.)  On  the  same  bank,  and  near 
Eafr  el  lyat  (Aiat),  at  the  extremity 
of  a  large  bend  of  the  river,  is  the 
supposed  sito  of  Menes*  Dyke  (see 
Sect.  II.,  Desobipt.  op  Caibo,  Excur. 
vii.,  c). 

(TT.)  At  Tfihaneh,  about  IJ  m.from 
Eafr  el  lydt,  and  near  the  edge  of  the 
desert,  are  mounds,  but  no  remains 
except  small  fragments  of  stone ;  and 
the  same  at  Baba/t,  about  1  m.  N.N.W. 
from  Eafr  el  lyat. 

Already,  before  reaching  Eafr  el 
lyat,  are  descried  the  two  ruined 
pyramids  of  Lisht,  built  of  small  blocks 
of  limestone,  which  were  probably  once 
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ooyered  with  an  exterior  coating  of 
larger  stones. 

( W.)  3  m.  to  the  N.W.  is  a  conical 
hill  resembling  a  pyramid.  It  is,  how- 
ever, merely  a  rock,  with  no  traces  of 
masonry ;  and  in  this  part  of  the  low 
Libyan  chain  are  a  great  abundance 
of  fossils,  particularly  oyster  -  shells, 
with  wliich  some  of  the  rocks  are 
densely  filled,  in  some  instances  re- 
taining their  glossy  mother-of-pearl 
surface. 

{E.)  Wady  Ghomyer  (or  El  Gho- 
meir)  oi)ens  upon  the  Nile  at  Es  Suf 
on  the  E.  bank.  By  this  .valley  runs 
the  southernmost  of  the  roads  across 
the  desert  to  Suez. 

(  W.)  About  4  m.  inland  from  Sigaa 
is  the  pyramid  of  Maydoom,  near  the 
village  of  that  name.  It  is  called  by 
the  Arabs  Haram  d  Keddb,  or  '^  the 
False  Pyramid,"  from  the  idea  that  the 
nucleus  is  of  rock  built  round  so  as  to 
give  the  shape  of  a  pyramid.  Whether 
Qiis  is  so  or  not  it  is  impossible  to  say, 
as  the  pyramid  has  never  been  opened ; 
but  there  is  enough  evidence  to  show 
that  it  was  the  most  carefully  con- 
structed pyramid  in  Egypt.  It  is  built 
in  stories  or  degrees,  the  triangular 
spaoes.being  afterwards  filled  in  with 
a  triangular  mass  of  masonry  to  com- 
plete the  external  slope  of  the  pyramid  : 
but  it  is  remarkable  that  the  parts 
against  which  this  was  placed  are 
smooth,  not  left  rough,  nor  in  steps; 
and  the  stones  of  the  triangular  j^ui 
are  placed  very  irregularly,  except 
towitfds  the  outer  face,  where  the 
masonry  is  beautiful,  the  stones  being 
fitted  together  with  great  precision. 
Some  of  them  in  the  triangular  part 
lie  nearly  at  the  comjokment  of  the 
exterior  angle,  and  not  norizontaUy,  as 
in  other  monuments.  It  has  been  con- 
lectured  that  this  pyramid  was  built 
\>y  Senefioo,  the  predecessor  of  Cheops. 
All  round  it  are  the  remains  of  a  ne- 
cropolis belonging  principally  to  that 
period.  In  the  most  southern  mastcLbah 
two  statues,  now  in  the  Cairo  Museum, 
were  discovered  in  1872.  At  the  vil- 
lage of  Maydoom  near  the  False 
Pyramid  are  the  mounds  of  an  ancient 


town ;  and  also  at  Suff,  about  1  m.  to 
the  N.  The  canal,  which  runs  close 
by,  will  often  be  found  in  the  late 
winter  and  early  spring  covered  with 
wild-duck,  which  can  ^isily  be  got  at 
from  the  banks. 

(E.)  At  Atfeeyah  are  the  mounds  of 
Aphroditopolis,  or  the  city  of  AlJior, 
the  Egyptian  Venus.  It  presents  no 
monuments;  but  a  stone  with  the 
name  of  Bameses  II.  has  been  found  in 
a  ruined  mosk :  it  may  be  well  to  re- 
mind those  who  are  partictUarly  in- 
terested in  the  discovery  of  monuments, 
that  an  occasional  visit  to  the  sites  of 
old  cities,  even  when  reputed  to 
have  no  remains,  may  be  repaid  by 
some  monument  accidentally  laid  open 
by  the  peasants  while  removing  the 
nitre  for  their  lands.  The  0>ptic 
name  of  Aphroditopolis  is  Tp^,  or 
Petphieh,  easily  converted  into  the 
modern  Arabic  Atfeeyah.  It  was  the 
capital  of  the  Aphroditopolite  nome, 
and  noted,  as  Strabo  tells  us,  for  the 
worship  of  a  white  cow,  the  emblem  of 
the  goddess. 

(JS.)  Opposite  Zow'yeh,  at  the  N. 
corner  of  the  low  hills  overlooking  the 
Nile,  is  Broombel,  where  mounds  mark 
the  site  of  an  old  town,  probably  Ancy- 
ronpblis.  That  city  is  supposed  to 
have  owed  its  name  to  the  stone 
anchors  said  to  have  been  cut  in  the 
neighbouring  quarries. 

(TT.)  Zou^yeh  (40  m.)  appears  to  be 
Iseum,  in  the  Coptic  Na^si,  the  city  of 
Isis,  which  stood  near  the  canal  lead- 
ing to  Pousiri,  or  Nilopolis,  and  thence 
to  the  Crocodilopolite  nome.  This 
canal  on  the  N.,  with  part  of  the  pre- 
decessor of  the  Bahr  Yoosef  on  the  W., 
and  the  Nile  on  the  E.,  formed  the 
island  of  the  Heradeopolite  nome; 
and  the  city  of  Hercules  was,  according 
to  Sizabo,  towards  the  southern  extre- 
mity of  the  province,  of  which  it  was 
the  capital.  And  this  agrees  with  the 
position  of  Anisieh,  or  Cm  el  Keeman, 
*^  the  Mother  of  the  Mounds,*'  as  it  is 
often  called  by  the  Arabs,  from  the 
lofty  mounds  of  the  old  city,  which  are 
seen  inland  about  12  m.  to  the  west 
I  ward  of  Benisooef . 
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(E.)  Wasta  (Bailway  Stat.)  close  to 
Zow'yeh.  This  is  the  janction  station 
for  the  Fyodm.  There  is  one  train  a 
day  each  way,  leaving  Medeenet  el 
Fyodm  at  9.40  a.m.,  and  Wasta  on  its 
rt  turn  at  2.10  p.m.  This  last  departure 
however  is  very  uncertain,  as  the  train 
from  up  the  river  has  to  be  waited  for. 
It  takes  1^  hr.  to  go  from  Wasta  by 
train  to  Medeeneh,  the  distance  being 
25  miles,  and  there  being  one  station 
on  the  way,  £1  Edwah,  near  to  which 
nt  the  proper  season  is  some  excellent 
shooting.    (See  Bte.  15,) 

Nothing  of  interest  is  met  with  on 
the  Nile  between  ZoVyeh  and  Beni- 
soo^f. 

(TT.)  Inland,  about  9  m.  to  the 
8.W.  of  the  former,  is  Abooseer,  the 
site  of  Busiris  or  Nilopolis,  in  Coptic 
Pousiri,  upon  the  canaJ  already  men- 
tioned, bounding  the  Heracleopolite 
nome  to  the  W.  The  position  of  the 
city  of  the  Nile,  at  a  distance  from  the 
river,  was  evidently  chosen  in  order  to 
oblige  the  people  to  keep  the  canal  in 
proper  repair,  that  the  water  of  the 
sacred  stream  might  pass  freely  into 
the  interior,  and  reach  the  town,  where 
the  god  Nil  us  was  the  object  of  par- 
ticular veneration;  a  motive  which 
M.  de  Pauw  very  judiciously  assigns 
to  the  worship  of  the  crocodile  in 
towns  situated  far  from  the  river. 

(TF.)  Zaytoon  has  succeeded  to  an 
ancient  town  called  in  the  Coptic  Phan- 
nigoit.  It  was  in  the  oiBtrict  of 
Poushin,  the  modem  Boosh,  which  is 
distant  about  8  m.  to  the  S.,  and  is 
marked  by  lofty  mounds.  It  is  re- 
markable that  Zaytoon,  signifying 
"olives,"  is  an  Arabic  translation  of 
the  old  name  Pha-fi-ni-goit,  •*  the  Place 
of  Olives,"  probably  given  it  to  show 
a  quality  of  the  land  which  differed 
from  the  rest,  of  the  Heradeopolite 
nome. 

(W.)  Dallas,  about  a  mile  to  the 
S.W.  of  Zaytoon,  appears  to  be  the 
Tgol  (or  Tlog)  of  the  Copts;  and  at 
Shenoweeyah,  close  to  Boosh,  are 
mounds  of  an  ancient  town  whose 
name  is  unknown. 

{E.)  El  Marazee,  a  picturesque  vil- 
lage shortlv  before   reaching  Boosh. ' 
Two  miles  from  it  is  a  Coptio  oonvent.  | 


(W.)  Boosh  is  a  large  village  with' 
about  600  inhabitants,  half  of  whom 
are  Copts ;  and  it  has  a  large  depot  of 
monks,  which  keeps  up  a  constant 
communication  with  the  convents  of 
St.  Anthony  and  St.  Paul,  in  the 
eastern  desert,  supplying  them  with 
all  they  require,  furnishing  them  occa- 
sionally with  fresh  monastic  recruits, 
and  superintending  the  regulations  of 
the  whole  corps  of  ascetics. 

(  W,)  Benisoo^ (IS  m.  Bailway  Stat., 
4  hrs.  by  train  from  Cairo,  and  4} 
foom  Minieh),  a  large  and  important 
town,  73  m.  from  Cairo.  It  is  the 
capital  of  the  province  of  the  same 
name,  and  the  residence  of  the  Mudeer 
or  governor.  Population  about  5000. 
At  the  railway  station  are  a  telegraph 
office  and  a  post  office.  The  bazacu*  is 
tolerably  well  supplied,  and  there  is  a 
weekly  market.  The  chief  industry 
is  the  manufacture  of  woollen  carpets 
and  coarse  linen  stuffs  for  the  fellaheen. 
In  the  time  of  Leo  Africanus  it  was 
famous  for  its  linen  fabrics,  and  sup* 
plied  the  whole  of  Egypt  with  flax, 
and  exported  great  ouan titles  to  Tunis 
and  other  pf^  of  Barbary.  This 
industry  was  revived  by  Mohammed 
Ali,  who  built  a  manufactory  here  in 
1S26.  The  view  of  Benisooe'f  from  the 
riv^r  is  rather  pretty :  the  banks  being 
well  covered  with  trees  and  presenting 
an  animating  appearance. 

Here  may  be  watched  the  ordinary 
scenes  common  to  all  the  large  towns 
on  the  Nile ;  among  which  are  nume- 
rous boats  tied  to  the  shore — buffaloes 
standing  or  lying  in  the  water — women 
at  their  usual  morning  and  evening 
occupation  of  filling  water-jars  and 
washing  clothes — dogs  lying  in  holes 
they  have  scratched  in  the  cool  earth — 
and  beggars  importiming  each  newly-* 
arrived  European  stranger  with  the 
odious  word  "  backsheesh." 

Though  the  idle  occupation  of  lying 
in  the  water  gives  no  very  exalted 
notion  of  the  utility  of  the  buffalo,  it 
is  justly  prized  for  many  very  useful 
qualities.  Being  hardier  and  stronger 
than  the  ox,  it  is  employed  in  its  place 
for  many  agricultural  purposes:  its 
milk,  too,  is  excellent,  and  makes  very 
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good  bntter,  and  the  best  kisfUehy  a  sort 
of  Deyonshire  cream,  which  may  be 
made  very  well  on  a  Nile  boat. 

From  JSenisooef  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal routes  to  the  Fyodm  (see  Sect  II., 
Bte.  15);  and  the  brick  pyramid  of 
lUahodn,  at  its  N.E.  entrance,  may  be 
seen  from  the  town.  On  the  opposite 
bauk  is  the  W^y  By^  by  which 
the  road  leads  to  the  monasteries  of 
St.  Antony  and  St.  Paul,  situated  in 
the  desert  near  the  Bed  Sea.  (See 
Bte.  17.) 

(E.)  The  village  of  Dayr  Bydd,  in 
an  island  opposite  Benisooe'f,  so  called 
from  a  neighbouring  convent,  is  in- 
habited  by  people  originally  of  the 
tribe  of  Beni-Wasel  Arabs. 

(E.)  Some  small  mounds,  called  Tel 
en  Nassara  and  Tel  et  Teen,  inland  on 
the  S.  of  the  island,  mark  the  site  of 
ancient  villages;  and  on  the  opposite 
bank  are  many  mounds  of  larger 
towns,  whose  ancient  names  are  un- 
known. 

(TF.)  Isment,  between  2  and  3  m. 
S.  of  Benisoo^f,  on  the  river-side,  has 
mounds,  but  no  vestiges  of  ruins,  nor, 
indeed,  any  relic  of  antiquity,  except 
the  margin  of  a  well.  It  la  called 
Isment  el  Bahr  ("of  the  Biver"),  to 
distinguish  it  from  Isment  (miscalled 
Sidment)  eg  Gebel  (^'  of  the  Mountain  "), 
Y/hich  stands  at  the  foot  of  the  hills 
separating  the  Fyodm  from  the  valley 
of  the  Nile.  This  name  cannot  fail  to 
call  to  mind  Ismendes,  and  may,  per- 
haps, be  the  Shbent  of  the  Coptic  list 
of  towns  in  this  district. 

(TT.)  Anasieh,  or  Um  el  Keemdn, 
^the  Mother  of  the  Mounds,*'  the 
ancient  city  of  Hercules,  lies  9  m. 
inland  from  Isment.  It  marks  the 
site  of  the  ancient  city  of  Hercules, 
Heracleopolis.  The  Coptic  name  of 
that  town,  Ehnes  or  Hues,  is  readily 
traced  in  the  modem  Anasieh,  as  its 
position  by  the  lofty  mounds  on  which 
it  stands.  That  this  is  the  site  of 
Heracleopolis  there  is  no  question, 
though  the  Arabio  and  Coptic  names 
bear  no  resemblance  to  IJiat  of  the 
deity,  Sem  or  Gom,  the  Egyptian 
Hercules.  It  was  here  that  the  ieh- 
neumon,  the  enemy  of  the  crocodile,. 


was  particularly  worshipped ;  and  the 
respect  paid  to  that  animal  by  the 
Heracleopolites,  the  immediate  neigh- 
bours of  the  Arsino'ite  or  Crocodilo- 
polite  nome,  led,  in  late  times,  during 
the  rule  of  the  Bomans,  to  serious 
disputes,  which  terminated  in  blood- 
shedt  and  made  the  contending  parties 
forget  the  respect  due  to  tlie  sacred 
monuments  of  their  adversaries.  And 
judging  f^m  what  Pliny  says  respecting 
the  injuries  done  to  the  famous  Laby- 
rinth, there  is  more  reason  to  attribute 
the  destruction  of  that  building  to 
the  superstitious  prejudices  of  the 
Heracleopolites  than  to  the  ordinaiy 
ravages  of  time. 

(TT.)  At  Tanseh,  Brangeh,  Bibbeh, 
Sits,  and  other  places,  are  the*  mounds 
of  old  towns,  with  whose  names  we 
are  unacquainted.  Pococke  supposes 
Brangeh  (or,  as  he  calls  it,  Beran- 
gieh)  to  be  Cynopolis;  but  the  posi- 
tion of  that  town  was  farther  to  the  S. 

Bibbeh  (Bly.  Stet.),  a  rising  village 
which  has  succeeded  to  an  ancient 
town,  is  noted  for  a  Copt  convent, 
and  for  an  imaginary  Moslem  santon, 
thence  called  £1  Bibbawee.  This 
holy  individual  is  the  offspring  of  a 
clever  artifice  of  the  Christians ;  who^ 
to  secure  their  church  from  outrage 
during  the  disturbances  that  formerly 
took  place  in  Egypt,  gave  out  that  a 
Moslem  sheykh  presided  over  and  dwelt 
in  its  precincts;  and  the  priests  to 
this  day,  as  they  show  the  picture  of 
St.  Gkorge,  tell  them  a  heterodox  story 
of  his  exploits,  and  his  wars  against 
the  infideU.  The  name  of  infidel  is 
indefijaite ;  it  may  satisfy  the  Moslem 
or  the  Christian,  according  to  his 
peculiar  application  of  the  word  ;  and 
the  *'jpiotM  fraud"  is  at  all  even^ts  as 
true  as  the  scene  represented  by  the 
picture.  So  well  indeed  has.  it  suc- 
oeeded,  that  visits  are  freqjuenily  paid 
by  the  passing  Moslem  to  the  sanc- 
tuary of  this  revered  personage;  he 
reads  the  Fat'ha  before  the  likeness  of 
a  man  (though  so  strictly  foi  bidden  by 
his  religion),  and  that  too  within  the 
walls  of  a  ChrifetiAn  ohurch ;  and  he 
gladly  contributes  a  few  paras  for  the 
lamps  burnt  before  it|  with  the  full 
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persoasion  that  his  voyage  will  be 
prosperous,  through  the  good  oflSces  of 
the  saint.  But  while  the  pri?st  who 
receives  the  boon  tells  'the  plausible 
tale  of  the  power  of  the  "  sheykh,"  the 
indifferent  spectator,  who  recognises 
the  usual  representation  of  St.  George 
and  the  Dragon,  may  smile  at  the 
credulity  and  the  ignorance  of  the 
donor.  The  conversion  of  St.  George 
into  a  Moslem  saint  may  appear 
strange  to  an  Englishman;  but  it  is 
found  to  be  far  less  difficult  to  deceive 
an  Egyptian  by  this  clumsy  imposition, 
than  to  persuade  a  Copt  Christian  that 
his  guardian  saint,  with  the  same 
white  horse,  green  dragon,  and  other 
accessories,  holds  a  similar  tutelary 
post  in  England.  The  most  credulous, 
as  well  as  the  most  reasonable  Copt, 
immediately  rejects  this  statement  as 
a  glaring  impossibility ;  and  the  ques- 
tion, '*  What  can  our  St.  George  have 
to  do  with  England?"  might  perplex 
the  most  plausible,  or  the  most  pious, 
of  the  Crusaders. 

(E.)  Nearly  opposite  Bibbeli  is 
Shekh  Aboo  Noor,  the  site  of  an  an- 
cient village ;  and  beyond  Bibbeh  the 
positions  of  some  old  towns  are  marked 
by  the  mounds  of  Sits,  Miniet  el  Geer, 
and  Feshun. 

(W.)  Feshun  (19  m.  Ely.  Stat.)  The 
country  near  the  river-bank  is  very 
well  cultivated,  and  there  are  several 
nicely-kept  gardens  with  pomegranate 
trees,  pahns,  tobacco,  and  a  variety  of 
shrubs  and  vegetables. 

A  little  higher  up  the  river,  on  the 
E.  bank,  behind  the  island  that  lies 
half-way  between  Feshun  and  el  Fent, 
is  el  Haybee,  or  Medeenet  eg  Gahil, 
where  some  remains  mark  the  site  of  a 
small  town  of  con^siderable  antiquity, 
whose  name  as  found  in  the  hiero- 
glyphics was  Isembheb.  They  consist 
of  crude-brick  walls  and  remains  of 
houses.  On  the  N.  side  is  a  large  mass 
of  building  of  some  height,  founded  on 
the  rock.  It  is  the  strongest  part  of 
the  defences  of  this  fortified  place, 
and  one  end  runs  out  upon  the  rocks 
to  the  N.W.,  following  the  irregular 
direction  of  the  river.  It  is  built  of 
smaller  brick,  and  between  eveiy  4th 


course  are  layers  of  reeds,  serving  as 
binders.  Inland,  a  very  short  distance 
out  of  the  town,  is  an  isolated  square 
enclosure  surrounded  by  a  crude-brick 
wall ;  and  in  the  centre  of  the  open 
space  it  encloses  is  a  grotto  or  cavern 
cut  in  the  rock,  probably  sepulchral,  a 
tomb  being  also  found  between  this 
and  the  wall  of  the  town.  The  tombs 
are  probably  of  a  later  time  than  the 
buildings  themselves.  Near  the  water's 
edge  are  the  remains  of  a  stone  quay ; 
and  some  fragments  of  unsculptured 
blocks  are  met  with  in  different  places. 
This  place  affords  an  interesting  illus- 
tration of  the  old  Egyptian  mode  of 
fortification;  though  from  the  irre- 
gularity of  the  ground  it  does  not 
possess  all  the  usual  peculiarities  of 
their  system  of  defence.  Another 
remarkable  feature  in  the  ruins  at  el 
Haybee  is  the  style  of  the  bricks  in  its 
outer  walls,  which  have  2  hieroglyphic 
legends  stamped  upon  them,  sometimes 
one  containing  the  ovals  of  a  king, 
sometimes  another,  with  the  name  of 
•*the  high-priest  of  Amun,  Pisham, 
deceased."  Pisham  was  one  of  the 
military  pontiffs,  recorded  at  Thebes, 
who  held  the  sceptre  immediately 
before  the  Sheshonks  of  the  21st  dy- 
nasty; and  who  were  probably  from 
Tanis.  Indeed  this  town  seems  to  be 
mentioned  in  the  same  legend.  Herr 
Brugsch  has  discovered  among  the 
inscriptions  the  name  of  Thothmes  III. 

(  W.)  At  Malateeah  are  other  mounds, 
and  at  the  S.W.  corner  of  Gebel  Sheykh 
Embdrak  is  an  old  ruined  town,  long 
since  deserted,  which  affords  one  of 
many  proofs  that  the  Egyptians  availed 
themselves  of  similar  situations,  with 
the  double  view  of  saving  as  much 
arable  land  as  possible,  when  a  town 
could  be  placed  on  an  unproductive 
though  equally  convenient  spot,  and 
of  establishing  a  commanding  post  at 
the  passes  between  the  mountains  and 
the  Nile. 

(E.)  Gebel  Sheykh  Embdrak  is  a 
lofty  table  mountain,  approaching  very 
close  to  the  river,  and  detached  from 
the  main  chain  of  the  Gebel  el  Bazam, 
which  stretches  far  inland  to  the  S.E. 

(TT.)  Maghdgha  (14  m.  Ely.  Stat.). 
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2  hrs.  b^  train  from  Benisooef,  and  2( 
from  Minieh.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
important  suear-factory  stations  of  the 
Khedive,  and  an  immense  extent  of 
ground  in  the  neighbourhood  is  devoted 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane. 
A  branch  line  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing the  cane  to  the  mills  extends  inland 
to  Abn-€d-Wakf  and  Beni  Mazar,  but 
it  is  only  used  during  the  cane-harvest 
season.  The  sandbanks  above  Mag- 
hagha  are  a  favourite  resort  of  various 
kinds  of  water-birds.  A  little  above 
Maghigha  is  the  Hagar  es  Salam,  or 
**  Stone  of  Welfare/'  a  rock  in  the 
stream  near  the  shore,  90  called  from 
the  idea  of  the  boatmen,  *'that  a 
journey  down  the  Nile  cannot  be 
accounted  prosperous  until  after  they 
have  passed  it."  The  mountains  here 
recede  from  the  Nile  to  the  eastward ; 
and  at  Sharona  are  the  mounds  of 
an  ancient  town,  perhaps  Pseneros  or 
Shenero.  Fococke  supposes  it  to  be 
Musa  or  Mason.  The  sites  of  other 
towns  may  also  be  seen  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river,  as  at  Aba,  3  or  4  m. 
inland,  and  at  Aboo-Girgeh  some  dis- 
tance to  the  S.  A  few  miles  above 
Sharona,  on  the  E.  bank,  is  Kom 
Ahmar,  ^*  the  Bed  Mound,"  with  the 
remaius  of  brick  and  masonry,  perhaps 
of  Muson,  and  a  few  rude  grottoes. 
To  the  E.  of  this  are  several  dog- 
mummy  pits,  and  the  vestiges  of  an 
ancient  village,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Ham^tha. 

(IT.)  Aboo  Girgeh  (15^  m.),  a  large 
village  with  extensive  mounds,  situateid 
in  a  rich  plain  about  2  m.  from  the 
Nile. 

About  7  m.  farther  inland  is  B/hnesa, 
the  ancient  Oxyrhinchus,  in  Coptic 
Pemge.  The  peculiar  worship  of  the 
Oxyrhinchus  nsh  gave  rise  to  the 
Greek  name  of  this  city ;  and,  from  the 
form  of  its  *'  pointed  nose,"  this  fish 
was  perhaps  the  Mizzeh  or  Mizdeh  of 
the  present  day,  which  may  be  traced 
in  the  Coptic  emge.  The  modem  name 
of  the  place  is  Bahnasa  or  Behnasa, 
in  which  some  have  endeavoured  to 
trace  that  of  the  Benni,  one  of  the 
many  fish  of  the  Nile,  conveniently 
transformed  into  the  oxyrhinchus  for 


an  etymological  purpose,  and,  it  k 
needless  to  say,  without  the  least 
shadow  of  reason. 

The  position  of  Behnesa  is  far  from 
being  advantageous ;  the  Libyan  dcfsert 
having  made  greater  encroachments 
there  than  in  any  part  of  Ihe  valley. 
Downs. of  sand  overgrown  with  bushes 
extend  along  the  edge  of  its  cultivated 
land ;  to  the  W.  of  which  is  a  sandy 
plain  of  great  extent,  with  a  gentle 
ascent,  towards  the  hills  of  the  iSbyan 
chain;  and  behind  these  is  a  dreary 
desert.  On  the  S.  side  are  some-mounds 
covered  with  sand,  on  which  stand 
several  sheykhs'  tombs;  and  others, 
consisting  of  broken  pottery  and  bricks, 
sufficiently  mark  the  site  of  a  large 
town,  whose  importance  is  proved  by 
the  many  granite  columns,  fragments 
of  cornices,  mouldings,  and  altars  that 
lie  scattered  about.  Little,  however, 
remains  of  its  early  monuments ;  and 
if  the  size  of  its  moimds  proclaims  its 
former  extent,  the  appearance  of  its 
modern  houses  and  the  limited  number 
of  three  mosks  show  its  fallen  con- 
dition. 

Like  other  towns,  Behnesa  boasts  a 
patron  saint.  He  is  called  et  Tak- 
roory,  and  is  known  in  Arab  songs  and 
legendary  tales.  He  is  even  believed 
to  appear  occasionally  to  the  elect, 
outside  his  tomb,  accompanied  by  a 
numerous  retinae  of  horsemen,  but 
without  any  ostensible  object. 

There  are  said  to  be  some  caverns 
on  the  N.W.  side  of  the  town  filled 
with  water,  and  round  one  of  them  a. 
row  of  columns. 

B^nesa  in  the  time  of  the  Mem- 
looks  enjoyed  considerable  importance, 
being  one  of  the  principal  towns  of 
modem  Egypt.  The  Bahr  Yoosef 
once  passed  through  the  centre ;  but 
the  eastern  portion  of  the  city  of 
Oxyrhinchus  is  no  longer  part  of 
Behnesa,  and,  being  now  called  Sdn- 
dofeh,  may  be  considered  a  distinct 
village.  At  the  period  of  the  Arab 
conquest  Behnesa  was  a  place  of  great 
importance,  and  of  such  strength  that, 
of  the  16,000  men  who  besieged  it, 
5000  are  said  to  have  perished  in  the 
assault.  The  account  of  this  conquest 
and  of  the  previous  history  of  the  city. 
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given  by  the  Arab  historian  Aboo 
Abdillahi  ben  Mohammed  el  Mu^kari, 
is  more  like  fable  than  a  real  history. 

{W.)  Above  Aboo-Girgeh  are  el 
Kays,  Aboo-Azees,  and  other  places, 
whode  mounds  mark  the  positions  of 
old  towns.  El  ICays  (or  Gays),  tiie 
Kais  of  the  Gopts,  which  is  laid  down 
in  Coptic  M8S.  between  Nikafar  and 
Oxyrhmohus,  is  the  ancient  Oynopolis, 
the  "City  of  the  D..gs;*'  and  it  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  one  of  the 
principal  repositories  of  dog-mummies 
is  found  on  the  opposite  bank,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Sheykh  Fodl.  It  was  not 
unusual  fo**  a  city  to  bury  its  dead, 
as  well  as  its  sacred  animals,  on  Ihe 
opposite  side  of  the  Nile;  provided 
the  mountains  were  near  the  river,  or 
a  more  convenient  spot  offered  itself 
for  the  coubtruction  of  catacombs  than 
in  its  own  vicinity ;  and  such  appears 
to  have  been  the  case  in  this  instance. 
Til  ere  is  reason  to  believe  that  one 
branch  of  the  Nile  has  been  stopped 
in  this  spot,  which  once  flowed  fo  the 
W.  of  el  Kays ;  and  this  would  accord 
with  the  position  of  Cynopolis,  in  an 
island,  according  to  Ptolemy,  and  ac- 
count for  the  statement  of  el  Muj^ari 
that  el  IS^ays  wus  on  the  E.  bank.  Co, 
which  Ptolemy  places  opposite  Cyno- 
polis, should  be  some  miles  inland  to 
ihe  W.  Beni-Mohammed-el-Kofo6r  haa 
succeeded  to  the  old  Nika&r  mentioned 
in  the  Coptic  MSS.  It  was  above  Eais ; 
but  an*  ther  town,  called  Tamma,  is 
placed  by  them  between  Cynopelis  and 
Oxyrhinehus. 

(E.)  At  Sheykh  Fodl,  on  the  £. 
%$tnk,  nearly  opposite  el  Kays,  are  the 
sites  of  two  small  templesJ  In  the  low 
hills  to  the  S.E.,«nd  about  2  nu  from 
ihe  river,  are  iseveral  tombs  contain- 
ing dog-mummies  t  from  which  it  is 
evident  that  more  than  one  breed  was 
common  in  Egypt,  as  the  sculptures 
also  show.  Most  of  the  large  tombs 
belonged  to  individuals:  one  of  them 
with  8  square  pillars  is  called  el 
Kene^seh,  **  the  Church.**  Some  of 
ihe  many  mummy-caves  are  only  small 
square  holes,  or  coffins  in  the  rock. 
On  ihe  way  to  them  from  the  village 
you  pass  ovtr  an  open  space,  purposely 
levelled  for  a  considerable  dis&mce; 


and  here  and  there  are  oblong  ooflSns 
cut  in  the  surface  of  this  rocky  plain. 
There  are  also  some  large  tombs,  to 
one  of  which  you  descend  by  8  steps ; 
and  as  the  Nile  water  percolates,  and 
rises  in  it  during  the  inundation  to  the 
height  of  at  least  1^  ft.,  it  has  obtained 
the  name  of  Beer  Mareea  (or  Ber  Sitti 
Mariam),  "  Maiy's  Well."  It  consists 
of  a  large  central  chamber,  7  paces  by 
4|,  with  4  recesses  on  each  side  and 
2  at  the  end,  each  containing  a  coffin 
cut  like  the  rest  of  it  in  tiie  rock.  It 
is  much  respected  by  the  Christians, 
who  still  bury  their  dead  in  a  mound 
in  the  vicinity. 

(E.)  In  the  hills  behind  Sheykh 
Hassan,  on  the  E.  bank,  are  extensiive 
limestone-quarries.  Near  them  are 
some  crude-brick  remains,  with  broken 
pottery;  and  in  a  chapel  or  niche  in 
the  rock  is  a  Christian  inscription.  A 
singular  isolated  rock  stands  in  the 
plain  behind  Nazlet  es  Sheykh  Has* 
san ;  and  similar  solitary  masses  of  rock, 
left  by  the  stone-cutters,  are  met  with 
to  the  S.,  with  other  quarries,  and  a 
few  small  tomhs.  About  2}  m.  to  the 
S.  of  Nezlet  es  Sheykh  Hassan  are  the 
vestiges  of  an  ancient  village ;  and  in 
the  plain  within  the  mouth  of  the 
Wady  es  Serareeyah  are  an  old  station, 
or  fort,  built  of  crude  brick,  and  another 
village.  The  river  makes  a  consider- 
able bend  to  the  W.,  just  before  reaching 

(TT.)  Goldsaneh  (12^  m.,Rly.  Stat.\ 
a  large  village,  standing  on  mounds 
high  above  the  Nile.  The  river  has 
eaten  into  the  bank  here  Very  con- 
siderably, and  stones  have  been  placed 
to  check  its  encroachments. 

(E.)  At  the  edge  of  tiie  low  rooky 
hills,  just  beyond  the  village  of  es 
Serareeyah,  are  the  remains  of  two 
ancient  towns  or  villages ;  and  a  little 
farther  to  the  S.  these  hills  recede  to 
the  S.E.,  and  form  the  northern  side 
of  the  Wddy  ed  Dayr.  On  the  N. W.  of 
its  mouth  are  some  large  limestone 
quarries,  in  which  were  two  painted 
grotto  temples  dedicated  to  Athor,  and 
bearing  the  name  of  Menephtah,  the 
son  of  Barneses  II. 

The  custom  of  placing  quarries  and 
other   localities   under   the   peculiar 
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protection  of  some  god  was  observed 
by  the  Egyptians  from  the  earliest  to 
the  latest  periods;  the  quarries  of 
Toora-Masanih,  and  the.  hills  of  the 
pyramids,  were  under  their  tutelary 
deity;  and  the  Latin  inscription  of 
OaracaUa  at  Assooan  speaks  of  *'  Jupi- 
ter-Ammon,  Genubis,  and  Juno,  under 
whose  guardianship  the  hill  was 
placed,"  where  new  quarries  had  been 
opened. 

Round  the  comer  of  the  rock,  out- 
side these  grottos,  kingBameses  III.  is 
represented  with  the  crocodile-headed 
god  Savak  and  Athor,  receiving  the 
honourable  dibtinction  of  **  president 
of  the  assemblies ;"  and  at  the  side  are 
two  large  ovals  of  the  same  Pharaoh. 
In  the  low  rocks  just  below  to  the  west- 
ward is  a  tomb,  consisting  of  3  small 
chambers,  without  sculptures. 

At  the  extreme  end  of  the  hills,  on 
the  S.  side  of  Wady  ed  Dayr,  are  ves- 
tiges of  a  smiall  town,  and  near  it  some 
tombs  and  quarried  rocks. 

A  ruined  wall  of  crude  brick  as- 
cends the  low  northern  extremity  of 
the  Gebel  et  Tayr ;  and  some  distance 
farther  up  to  the  E.,  near  the  spot 
where  the  mountain  road  descends 
into  the  Wddy  ed  Dayr,  about  E.S.E. 
from  the  convent,  is  a  bed  of  trap 
rock,  rarely  met  with  in  the  valley  of 
the  Nile.  The  wall  appears  again  at 
the  ravine  called  W4dy  el  Agoos,  4 
or  5  m.  farther  S. 

(W.)  Semaldot  lies  a  short  distance 
inland,  about  5  miles  S.  of  Gk)ldsaneh. 
It  is  rather  a  large  village,  retnatk- 
able  at  a  distance  for  a  tall  and  grace- 
ful minaret  rising  from  amidst  a  thick 
grove  of  palm-trees. 

(E.)  We  now  approach  the  lofty 
and  precipitous  cliffs  of  Gehel  et  Tayr, 
which  rise  abruptly  from  the  river  to 
a  height  of  several  hundred  feet.  On 
its  flat  summit  stands  the  convent 
of  Sitteh  (Sittina)  Mariam  el  Adra, 
"Our  Lady  Mary  the  Virgin,"  hence 
diUed  Dayr  el  Adra,  and  by  some 
Dayr  el  Bukkar,  **of  the  Pulley." 
It  is  inhabited  by  Copts,  who  fre- 
quently descend  the  face  of  the  rocks 
to  the  river,  and,  swimming  off  to  a ' 
passing    boat,  beg    for  churity  from 


the  traveller,  not  without  being  some- 
times roughly  handled  by  the  Arab 
boatmen.  The  importunity  of  land 
beggars  every  one  has  experienced : 
but  these  water  mendicants  will  be 
found  not  inferior  to  any  of  the  fra- 
ternity ;  and  long  beforo  an  European's 
boat  comes  abreast  of  the  convent,  the 
cry  of  *'ana  Christidn  ya  Hawagha," 
*'  I  am  a  Christian,  O  Ji^wagha,"  from 
the  water  announces  their  approach. 

The  easie&t  way  of  reaching  the  con- 
vent is  to  land  at  the  bank  closti  to  the 
N.  end  of  the  cliffs,  and  walk  up;  it  is 
only  a  short  distance,  and  is  worth 
doing,  if  time  is  not  valuable,  for  the 
sake  of  the  view  from  the  platform  out- 
side the  convent,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  to  be  obtained  on  the 
Nile.  The  convent  itself  offers  no 
great  objects  of  interest.  Like  all  the 
Coptic  *'Dajrs"  in  Egypt,  it  is  a 
walled  village  with  a  church,  a  few 
monks,  and  a  few  lay  inhabitants,  men, 
women,  and  children.  The  church, 
which  is  under  ground,  is  curious. 
There  is  an  interosting  account  given 
of  a  visit  to  this  convent  in  *  Monas- 
teries of  the  Levant.' 

Gebel  et  Tayr,  "the  Mountain  of 
the  Bird,"  has  a  btrange  legendary  ta:e 
attached  to  it.  All  the  birds  of  tiie 
country  are  reported  to  assemble  an- 
nually at  this  mountain;  and,  after 
having  selected  one  of  their  number 
to  remain  there  till  the  following  year, 
they  fly  away  into  Africa, .  and  only 
return  to  release  their  comrade,  and 
substitute  another  in  his  place.  The 
story  is  probably  another  version  of 
that  mentioned  by  ^lian,  who  speaks 
of  two  hawks  being  deputed  by  the 
rest  of  the  winged  community  to  go  to 
certain  desert  islands  near  Libya,  for 
no  very  definite  purpose. 

(E.)  Between  3  and  4  m.  S.  tf  the 
convent  is  the  Gisr  (or  Hayt)  d  AgooSj 
"  the  Dyke  (wall)  of  the  Old  Man,"  or 
rather  •*  Old  Woman,"  abeady  uotictd. 
It  is  built  across  the  ravine,  which  is 
called  after  it  Wddv  el  Agoos,  and 
is  evidently  intended  to  prevent  any 
approach  from  the  desert  into  the  val- 
ley of  the  Nile.  It  is  reported  to  have 
been  built  by  an  ancient  Egyptian 
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qneen,  whose  name  was  Delooka,  and 
'to.  have  extended  from  the  sea  to  As- 
sooan,  at  the  edge  of  the  cultivated 
land  on  either  bai]^,  and  many  vestiges 
a£  it  may  be  seen  in  various  places. 
Tiiat  this  wall  was  raised  to  check  the 
incursions  of  those  robbers  par  excel- 
ience,  the  Arabs  (for  the  deserts  were 
formerly,  as  now,  inhabited  by  similar 
wandering  tribes),  is  bighly  probable ; 
and  the  object  of  it  was  evidently  to 
prevent  au  ingress  from  that  quarter, 
since  it  extends  along  the  opening  of 
the  ravined,  and  is  not  carried  over  those 
olifis  whose  faces  being  precipitous 
and  impassable  obviated  the  necessity 
of  its  continuation.  Diodorus  says 
that  Sesostris  "  erected  a  wall  aloug 
the  eastern  side  of  Egypt,  to  guard 
against  the  incursions  of  the  Syrians 
and  Arabs,  which  extended  from  Pe- 
lusium,  by  the  desert,  to  Heliopolis, 
being  in  leugth  1500  stadia"  (about 
173^  Eiigtish  m.) ;  and  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  Gisr  el  Agoos  may 
be  a  continuation  of  the  one  he  men- 
tioDS.  But  the  observation  of  Vol- 
taire, *^b*il  construisit  ce  mur  pour 
n'etre  point  vole,  c'est  une  grande 
pr^mption  qu'il  n'alla  pas  lui-mdme 
voler  les  autres  nations,"  is  by  no 
means  just,  unless  the  fortified  sta- 
tions built  by  the  Romans  in  the  de- 
sert for  the  same  purpose  are  proofs 
of  the  weakness  of  that  people.  The 
Arabs  might  plunder  the  peasant 
without  its  being  in  the  power  of  any 
one  to  foresee  or  prevent  their  ap- 
proach; and  every  one  acquainted 
with  the  habits  of  those  wanderers  is 
aware  of  the  inutility  of  pursuing 
them  in  an  aiid  desert  with  an  aimed 
force.  Besides,  a  precaution  of  this 
kind  obliged  them  to  resort  to  the 
towns  to  purchase  com ;  and  thus  the 
construction  of  a  wall  had  the  double 
•advantage  of  preventing  the  plunder 
of  the  peasant,  and  of  rendering  the 
Arabs  dependent  upon  Egypt  for  the 
supplies  necessity  forced  them  to  pur- 
chase ;  nor  did  the  Government  incur 
the  expense  of  paying  their  chiefs,  as 
at  the  present  day,  to  deter  them  from 
hostility. 

(E.)  At  the  Gisr  el  Agoos  are  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  village,  and  a 


few  grottoes ;  and  above  the  town  of 
Gebel  et  Tayr  are  other  grottoes. 

(E,)  Two  m.  beyond  this  is  the  site 
of  an  ancient  town,  now  called  T^hneh. 
or  Tehneh  oo  Mekneh,  Its  lofty  and 
extensive  mounds  lie  at  the  mouth  of 
W&dy  Tehneh,  f  m.  from  the  river, 
under  an  isolate  rocky  eminence  of 
the  eastern  chain  of  hills,  whose  pre- 
cipitous limestone  difis  overhang  the 
arable  land  that  separates  them  from 
the  Nile. 

Above  a  rough  g^tto  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  rock,  about  |  m.  to  the 
S.  of  the  ancient  town,  is  a  Greek 
inscription  of  the  time  of  Ptolemy 
Epiphanes;  which,  from  the  word 
Acoris  in  the  third  line,  appears  to 
indicate  the  position  of  the  city  of 
that  name.  This,  however,  is  not 
certain.  Acoris,  the  individual  who 
put  up  the  dedication,  may  have  had 
the  same  name  without  its  proving 
anything  respecting  the  site  of  the 
city ;  and  the  position  of  Tehneh  does 
not  sufficiently  agree  with  that  of 
Acoris. 

The  inscription  is 

YnEPBASlAEnSnTOAEMAIOY 
©EOYEni*ANOY2MErAAOYJiYXAPI2- 

TOY 
AKOPISEPPEOSISIAIMOXIAAISOTEI- 

PAI 

*'  For  the  wel&re  of  King  Ptolemy,  the  God 
Epiphanes,  the  Great  Eucharistes,  Acdris  the 
Son  of  Krgeus,  to  Isis  Mochias,  Soteira  (the 
baviour  Goddetss)." 

On  one  side,  below  the  inscription, 
is  the  figure  of  a  goddess;  on  the 
other  that  of  a  god,  probably  Osiris ; 
and  it  was  perhaps  intended  that  the 
king  should  be  introduced  in  the 
centre,  ofifering  to  the  two  seated 
deities. 

Above  this  is  a  flight  of  steps  cut  in 
the  rock,  leading  to  a  grotto,  which 
has  a  niche,  but  no  sculptures.  Fol- 
lowing the  path  to  the  8.,  along  the 
western  face  of  the  cliffs,  you  come  to 
a  tablet  of  Bameses  III.  receiving  the 
falchion  from  the  hand  of  the  croco- 
dile-headed god  Savak,  or  Savak-Re, 
in  the  presence  of  Amun ;  and  beyond 
this  is  a  large  oval,  the  nomen  of  ^e 
I  same  Pharaoh. 
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.  Betumlng  thence  to  the  8.  side  of 
the  isolated  rock  that  stands  above 
the  town,  yon  perceiye  at  the  upper 
part  of  it  two  figures  in  high  relief, 
each  holding  a  horse.  They  represent 
two  Boman  emperors  (rather  than 
Castor  and  Pollux,  as  some  have  imar 
gined),  and  between  them  appears  to 
have  been  another  figure,  perhaps  of  a 
god. 

The  base  of  this  hill  is  perforated 
with  tombs,  some  of  which  have  Greek 
inscriptions,  with  the  names  of  their 
owners.  At  the  door  of  one  is  a 
Roman  figure  standing  before  an  altar, 
who  holds  in  one  hand  some  twigs, 
and  apparently  presents  incense  with 
the  other.  Within  is  the  same  person 
and  his  son  before  four  gods,  but 
without  hieroglyphics ;  and  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  grotto  is  more  Boman 
than  Egyptian.  It  was  closed  as  usual 
with  folding^doors,  secured  by  a  bolt. 
There  is  idso  a  figure  of  the  god 
Kilus  bringing  offerings  and  a  bull 
for  sacrifice. 

In  one  of  these  tombs  is  an  encho- 
rial inscription  much  defaced;  and 
some  have  mouldings  and  ornamental 
devices  of  Boman  time. 

Near  the  above-mentioned  grotto, 
and  below  the  isolated  rock  overhang- 
ing the  town,  is  a  niche  of  Boman 
time,  with  the  remains  of  a  mutUated 
figure  in  relief  within  it;  and  on 
either  side  of  it  is  this  Greek  inscrip- 
tion,— 

rPAMMMATA  AXFHMATISTOS  ESSH, 

— ^which  shows  that  people  made  mis- 
takes in  orthography  in  those  times 
as  at  the  present  day.  About  760  ft. 
to  the  S.  of  this  isolated  rock  are 
other  grottoes;  then  a  small  quarry 
at  the  point  of  the  hill ;  turning  round 
which  to  the  rt.,  you  enter  a  ravine, 
and  on  reaching  the  mountain  summit 
to  the  S.W.  you  come  to  some  curious 
trenches  and  workings  in  stone.  Dur- 
ing the  ascent  you  pass  some  crevices 
in  the  rock,  incrusted  with  a  thin  de- 
posit of  crystallised  carbonate  of  lime, 
here  and  there  assuming  a  stalactitic 
form;  numerous  fossils  may  also  be 
observed. 
The  trenches  at  the  top  of  the  hill 


are  curious,  from  their  showing. a  pe- 
culiar mode  of  opening  a  quarry,  and 
of  hewing  square  blocks  of  stone ;  an- 
other instance  of  which  is  met  with 
near  the  N.W.  angle  of  the  second 
pyramid  of  Geezeh.  They  began  by 
levelling  the  surface  of  the  rock  to 
the  extent  admitted  by  the  nature 
of  the  ground,  or  the  intended  size  of 
the  quarry,  and  this  space  they  sur- 
rounded by  a  deep  trench,  forming  a 
parallelogram;  with  one  of  its  sides 
open,  to  facilitate  the  removal  of  the 
stones.  They  then  cut  otiier  parallel 
trenches  along  its  entire  length,  about 
7  or  8  ft.  apart,  and  others  at  right 
angles  to  them,  until  the  whole  was 
divided  into  squares.  The  blocks 
were  then  cut  off  according  to  their 
required  thickness.  One  of  the  quar- 
ries of  T^hneh  has  been  divided  in 
this  manner,  and  the  outer  trenches 
of  two  others  have  been  traced,  even 
to  the  depth  of  21  ft.  in  parts,  though 
their  direction  is  less  regular  than  in 
the  former.  In  this  the  trenches  are 
about  1^  and  2  ft.  broad,  and  the 
squares  measure  from  6^  to  7  ft.  1  in. 
each  way;  the  whole  length  of  the 
quarry  being  126  ft.  by  32  ft.  in 
breadth;  and  so  conveniently  is  it 
placed,  that  the  stones,  when  sepa- 
rated from  the  rook,  were  rolled  down 
to  the  valley  beneath,  without  the 
trouble  of  carriage.  The  division  into 
squares  enabled  them  to  take  off  a 
succession  of  blocks  of  the  same  di- 
mensions; and  layer  after  layer  was 
removed,  according  to  the  depth  of 
the  quarry,  which  continued  to  be 
worked  downwards  as  long  as  the 
rock  remained  good.  Where  circular 
blocks  were  required  for  the  drums, 
bases,  or  capitals,  of  columns,  they 
had  only  to  round  off  the  comers; 
and  this  was  evidently  done  in  some 
instances  at  the  quarry  of  Tehneh. 

On  the  summit  of  the  hills,  about 
500  ft.  to  the  S.  of  these  trenches,  the 
stone  has  been  quarried  to  a  great 
extent;  and  about  100  ft.  from  the 
edge  of  the  cliffs  overhanging  the 
cultivated  land  are  some  chambers 
smik  in  the  rock,  two  of  which  are 
coated  with  red  stucco.  One  of  these 
is  round,  and  measures  17  ft.  in  dia- 
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meter.  It  has  a  doorway  leading  into 
it,  from  a  staircase  communicating 
with  some  small  rooms;  and  on  one 
side  is  a  ledge  or  hollow,  as  if  in- 
tended for  a  water-wheel.  The  other 
is  square :  it  has  a  flight  of  7  steps 
leading  down  into  it  from  the  top, 
and  appears  to  have  been  a  reservoir 
to  hold  water  for  the  use  of  the  work- 
men. It  was  doubtless  filled  by 
buckets  lowered  from  the  brow  of 
tbe  cliff  to  the  water  below,  which 
accounts  for  it  being  made  in  this 
spot,  close  to  the  precipitous  face  of  the 
MUs,  which  rise  abruptly  to  the  height 
of  400  or  500  feet  above  the  plain. 
Indeed  it  is  evident  that  the  Nile 
formerly  ran  immediately  below  them, 
and  even  now,  during  the  inundation, 
it  rises  to  the  height  of  5  ft.  4  in.  at 
their  base,  covering  the  narrow  strip 
of  alluvial  soil  it  has  deposited  b^ 
tween  them  and  its  retirmg  channel. 

On  the  S.  of  the  reservoir  is  an- 
other square  chamber,  like  all  the 
others,  cut  in  the  rock.  In  tbe  centre 
of  it  is  a  four-sided  isolated  mass, 
having  an  arched  door  or  opening  on 
each  lace,  which  probably  once  sup- 
ported tbe  centre  of  the  roof;  for  they 
were  doubtless  all  covered  over ;  and 
on  the  S.  side  of  this  chamber  are 
two  niches,  and  another  on  the  E. 
Adjoining  its  S.W.  comer  is  a  square 
pit 

The  story  of  the  900  ravens  that 
assemble  over  this  spot  every  year,  in 
the  month  of  Bebeeah-el-owel,  and, 
after  soeiring  above  it  with  repeated 
cries,  fly  away  to  tbe  desert,  is  evi- 
dently another  version  of  the  tale  of 
Qebel  et  Tayr,  already  mentioned. 

(TT.)  Inland,  on  the  opposite  bank, 
is  Teih&j  or  T&ha  el  Ajnoodayn.  in 
Coptic  Touho,  once  said  to  bave  been 
a  large  place,  equal  in  size  to  Minieh. 
Its  mounds  still  mark  it  as  the  suc- 
cessor of  an  ancient  town,  as  well  as 
the  epithet  "eZ  amoodayn"  "of  the 
two,  columns."  It  is  supposed  to  oc- 
cupy the  site  of  Theodosiou,  and  ap- 
pears from  some  Coptic  and  Arabic 
MSS.  to  have  been  distinguished  from 
a  village  of  the  same  name  beyond 
Oshmoonayn,  by  the  additional  title 
of  Mede^neh,  signifying  **  city.** 


There  is  nothing  worth  noticing 
between  Tehneh  and  Minieh ;  but  in 
the  desert  behind  Dowadeeyah  on  the 
E.  bank  is  an  alabaster-quarry. 

(IT.)  Minieh  (22}  m.,  Ely.  Stat.), 
a  large  and  important  town,  capitul  of 
the  province  of  the  same  name,  and 
residence  of  the  Mudeer,  prettUy  situ- 
ated on  the  1.  bank  of  the  river.  It  is 
about  160  m.  from  Cairo  by  water, 
and  151  by  rail.  There  is  a  post  and 
telegraph  office  in  the  town.  A  market 
is  held  every  Sunday.  The  first  sugar- 
factory  established  in  Egypt  was  built 
at  Minieh,  and  it  still  exists,  greatly 
ealart<ed  and  improved.  During  tbe 
cane-harvest,  and  wben  the  mills  are 
in  full  activity,  the  town  presents  a 
busy  and  animated  appearance.  On 
the  river-bank  to  the  N.  of  the  £eu;tory 
is  a  palace  of  the  Khedive. 

Minieh  is  generally  styled  Miniet 
ebn  Khaseeb,  which  is  the  name  given 
it  by  Ebn  Said.  It  was  also  called 
Monieh,  and,  according  to  some,  Miniet 
ebn  Fusseel;  and  they  pretend  that 
tradition  mentions  a  Greek  king  of 
the  place,  with  the  (Arabic)  name  of 
Kasim.  In  Coptic  it  is  called  Moone, 
or  Tmond,  and  in  the  Memphitic  dialect 
Thmone,  signifying  **  the  Abode."  It 
is  from  the  Moud,  "Mansion,"  as 
ChampoUion  observes,  that  the  Arabic 
Minieh  or  Miniet  (by  abbreviation 
Mit)y  BO  frequently  applied  to  Egyptian 
villages,  has  been  derived. 

Leo  Airicanus  says,  "Minieh,  on 
the  W.  bank  of  the  Nile,  is  a  very  neat 
town,  built  in  the  time  of  the  Mos- 
lems, by  Khaseeb,  who  was  appointed 
governor  under  the  caliphate  of  Bag- 
dad. It  abounds  in  every  kind  of 
fruit,  which,  though  sent  to  Cairo, 
cannot,  on  account  of  the  distance^ 
arrive  fresh  in  that  city,  being  170  m. 
off.  It  boasts  many  bandsome  build- 
ings, and  the  remains  of  ancient  Egyp- 
tian monuments.  The  inhabitants  are 
wealtby,  and  conmiercial  speculation 
induces  them  to  travel  even  as  far  as 
the  kingdom  of  Soodan." 

Over  the  doorway  of  a  mosk,  near 
the  river,  are  a  few  fragments  of  Ro- 
man-Greek architecture.  Within  are 
several  granite  and  marble  columns, 
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some  with  Corinthian  capitals;  and 
the  devout  believe  that  water  flows 
spontaneously  every  Friday  from  one  of 
their  shafts,  tor  the  benefit  of  the  faith- 
fuL  A  sheykh's  tomb,  overshadowed 
by  a  sycamore-tree,  on  the  N.  side'  of 
the  town,  near  the  spot  where  boats 
generally  moor,  has  a  picturesque  effect, 
and  the  numerous  figures  on  the  bank, 
and  boats  on  the  river,  make  up  a  pretty 
and  very  typical  picture  of  Nile  river- 
bank  scenery.  Numerous  wild-fowl 
and  other  aquatic  birds  fiequent  the 
sandbanks  near  Minieh. 

(E.)  At  the  projecting  comer  of  the 
mountain  behind  El  Howarte,  on  the 
£.  bank,  are  the  remains  of  an  old 
town,  which  stands  on  either  side  of  a 
ravine.  Above  it  are  tombs,  which, 
like  the  houses,  are  built  of  crude 
brick.  Judging  from  their  appearance, 
and  the  Coptic  characters  now  and 
then  met  wim  on  the  stones,  they  are 
of  Chri^tian  time.  But  the  town, 
though  inhabited  at  a  later  period  by 
Christians,  succeeded,  like  most  of 
those  in  Egypt,  to  one  of  earlier  date ; 
and  the  discovery  of  a  stune,  bearing 
part  of  the  name  and  figure  of  an 
ancient  king,  would  have  removed  all 
doubts  on  this  head,  if  any  had  really 
existed.  Mr.  Harris  also  found  the 
name  of  Amunoph  UI.  on  a  stone  in 
these  ruins. 

The  Egyptians  invariably  built  a 
small  town,  or  fort,  on  the  ascent  of 
the  mountuns  on  the  E.  bauk,  wher- 
ever the  accessible  slope  of  the  hills 
approached  the  cultivated  plain,  and 
left  a  narrow  passage  between  it  and 
the  Nile ;  as  may  be  seen  at  Sheykh 
Embirak,  Gebel  et  Tayr,  Tehneh, 
Kom-Ahmar,  Isbdyda,  and  several 
other  places;  having  the  twofold  ob- 
ject of  guarding  these  passes  from  the 
Arabs  of  the  desert,  and  of  substitu- 
ting the  banen  rock,  as  a  foundation 
to  their  houses,  for  the  more  useful 
soil  of  the  arable  land. 

{E.)  Near  Sooddee  are  several  ex- 
tensive sugar-plantations.  The  village 
has  probably  succeeded  to  the  site  of 
an  ancient  town.  It  has  mounds,  and 
a  few  stones  of  old  buildings;  and 


above,  at  the  comer  of  the  mountain, 
are  some  grottoes,  or  tombs,  in  the 
rock. 

(E.)  Between  Soo^ee  and  Zowyet 
el  Myiteen,  is  the  small  village  of 
Neslet  ez  Zowyeh,  and  to  the  S.  of  it 
are  vestiges  of  an  ancient  village,  with 
a  small  fortress  of  rectangular  shape  on 
the  N.  side  of  the  ancient  village.  To 
the  N.  and  N.E.  of  Neslet  ez  Zowyeh 
are  extensive  quarries,  extending  also 
between  two  hills,  on  each  side  of 
the  ravine  that  separates  them.  In 
one  are  remains  of  mouldings  painted 
over  a  niche  of  Christian  time,  the 
pilasters  having  rude  capitals.  The 
rock  is  nummulite. 

(E.)  Tiie  modem  cemetery  of  Mi- 
nieh  is  at  Z&wyet  el  MyiteAh,  on  the 
eastern  bank,  between  Sooadee  and 
Kom-Ahmar.  Thrice  every  year  they 
pay  a  visit  of  ceremony  to  the  tombs, 
in  the  months  of  IShowal  (*Eed  es  Sog-» 
heiyer),  of  Zulhag  ('Eed  el  Kebee'r),  and 
Begeb.  The  visit  lasts  7  days;  the 
15th  of  the  month,  or  the  fall  moon* 
being  the  principal  day.  The  mode 
of  ferrying  over  the  bodies  of  the  dead, 
accompanied  by  the  ululations  of  wo- 
men, and  the  choice  of  a  cemetery  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  cannot 
fail  to  call  to  mind  the  customs  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians ;  and  it  is  remark- 
able that  they  have  not  selected  a  spot 
immediately  in  front  of  the  town,  but 
have  preferred  one  near  the  tombs  of 
their  pagan  predecessors.  It  was  the 
old  Egyptian  custom  of  ferrying  over 
the  dead  that  gave  rise  to  the  fable  of 
Charon  and  the  Styx,  which  DiodoruS 
very  consisteutly  traces  from  the  fune- 
ral ceremonies  of  Egypt. 

(E.)  About  2  m.  beyond  Sooadee 
are  some  old  limestone-quarries;  and 
at  Kom-Ahmar  are  the  mounds  of  an 
ancient  town.  Its  name  signifies  the 
*•  Bed  Mound,"  which  it  has  received 
from  the  quantity  of  pottery  that  lies 
scattered  over  it,  and  the  burnt  walls 
of  its  crude-brick  houses.  It  is  uncer- 
tain of  what  place  it  occupies  the  site. 
Some  have  supposed  it  to  be  Muson ; 
but  it  is  possible  that  Alabastron  may 
have  stood  here. 

(E)  A  short  distance  beyond  Eom 
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A^mar  is  Metdhara ;  and  in  the  hills 
near  it  are  some  curious  sepulchral 
grottoes  with  names  of  old  kings,  and 
a  singular  instance  of  columns  sur- 
mounted by  capitals  in  the  form  of  the 
full-blown  lotus.  And  here  it  may  be 
well  to  observe  that  the  usual  bell- 
formed  capitals,  frequently  said  to 
represent  the  lotus,  are  taken  from  the 
papyrus. 

(E.)  The  caves  to  the  E.  of  Nesleh 
Metdhara  are  very  old ;  and  from  the 
form  of  their  round  lintels  appear  to  be 
of  the  IVth  or  Vlth  dynasty.  They 
have  been  occupied  by  tne  early  Chris- 
tians, who  have  painted  the  Egyptian 
Tau,  or  sign  of  life,  in  lieu  of  the  cross, 
accompanied  by  the  words  EIo  OEOc. 
Others  have  vestiges  of  Coptic  inscrip- 
tions. 

(W.)  At  Shar^ra,  on  the  W.  Bank, 
are  the  mounds  of  an  ancient  town. 
About  1  m.  beyond  Welad  Noayr.  on 
the  E.  bank,  are  some  grottoes,  with- 
out sculpture;  and  2  m.  farther,  the 
celebrated  grottoes  of  Bern  ffasean. 

{E.)  Bent  HoMan  (14J  m,).— The 
grottoes  i'or,  as  they  are  indiscriminately 
called,  tombs,  catacombs,  or  caves)  of 
Bent  Hassan  are  excavated  in  the  rock, 
at  the  side  of  the  hills  that  overhang 
the  valley  of  the  Nile.  The  bank  below, 
a  detritus  of  sand  and  gravel,  has  been 
cut  through  by  the  river,  which  for- 
merly encroached  on  this  side,  but 
which  has  again  retired  to  the  west- 
ward, to  the  great  inconvenience  of 
travellers,  who,  when  the  water  is  low, 
are  obliged  to  walk  nearly  two  miles 
from  the  nearest  point  their  dahabeeah 
can  approach. 

The  Specs  Artemidos,  called  by  the 
Arabs  Stabl  Antar,  is  about  3  m.  to 
the  S.  of  the  grottoes,  near  the  village 
of  Beni  Hassan,  and  the  best  way  in 
coming  down  the  river  is  to  stop  at  the 
village,  visit  the  Specs  first,  and  then 
walk  to  the  grottoes,  the  boat  being 
sent  on  to  the  nearest  point  to  the 
last-named.  This  will  be  an  excursion 
of  6  or  7  hours.  The  Speos  may,  how- 
ever, without  any  great  loss  be  omitted 
from  the  programme,  and  a  long  and 
wearisome  widk  saved.    It  may  be  well 


to  repeat  here  the  advice  already  given 
to  those  travellers  who  are  intending 
to  do  the  voyage  up  and  down  the  Nile 
within  a  certain  time,  that  they  should 
not  stop  on  the  way  up  to  see  anything, 
unless  an  unfavourable  wind  prevents 
the  boat  making  any  progress,  and 
then  of  course  the  delay,  if  it  occurs 
near  anything  worth  seeing,  may  be 
utilised,  and  so  much  time  will  be 
saved  on  the  way  down.  As  a  rule, 
the  north  wind  blows  merrily  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Beni  Hassan,  and 
the  traveller,  sitting  on  the  deck  of  hia 
boat  as  it  breasts  the  stream  on  its 
way  south,  will  conteat  himself  with  a 
view  through  his  glass  of  the  terrace 
of  tombs    in  the  wall-like  limestone 


range. 


The  ancient  approcMsh  to  the  grot- 
toes of  Beni  Hassan  was  evidently 
from  the  westward ;  roads  of  consider- 
able breadth  lead  to  them,  up  the  slope 
of  the  hill  from  the  bank,  which  are 
readily  distinguished  by  the  stones 
ranging  on  either  side,  as  in  the  roada 
made  by  the  ancients  across  the  desert, 
and  before  some  of  the  tombs  of 
Thebes.  These  stones  consist  in  a 
great  measure  of  the  large  rounded 
boulders  which  abound  here;  and 
which  are  not  met  with,  in  such  num- 
bers at  least,  in  any  other  part  of  the 
valley.  They  are  calcareous,  and  full 
of  shells,  containing  much  sUex,  very 
heavy  and  hard,  and  externally  of  a 
dark-brown  colour. 

The  grottoes  are  cut  in  one  of  the 
strata,  which  was  found  to  be  best 
suited  for  such  excavations ;  and,  from 
the  subjects  and  hieroglyphics  on  the 
walls,  they  were  evidently  intended 
for  sepulchral  purposes.  The  variety 
of  the  scenes  represented  in  them  is 
particidarly  interesting;  and  if  the 
style  and  proportions  of  the  figures  are 
not  equal  to  those  in  the  catacombs 
of  Thebes,  they  are  not  less  curious 
from  the  light  they  throw  on  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  Egyptians. 
They  have  also  the  merit  of  being  of 
an  earlier  date  than  those  of  Thebes ; 
and  in  the  elegant  chaste  style  of 
their  architecture  these  tombs  may  vie 
with  any  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile. 
I     The   northern   di&r    considerably 
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from  the  southern  grottoes,  though  so 
dose  together  and  of  nearly  the  same 
date,  and  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  to 
excel  them  in  the  beauty  of  their 
plan,  as  in  the  simplicity  of  their  co- 
lumns, which  seem  to  be  the  proto- 
type of  the  Doric  shaft.  They  are 
polygons,  of  sixteen  sides,  each  slightly 
fluted,  except  the  inner  face,  which 
was  left  flat  for  the  purpose  of  intro- 
ducing a  line  of  hieroglyphics.  Each 
flute  is  8  in.  broad.  It  has  no  fillet ; 
and  the  deepest  part  of  the  groove  is 
barely  half  an  inch.  The  shal^  is  16  ft. 
8^  in.  in  height,  and  of  5  ft.  diameter, 
with  a  very  trifling  decrease  of  thick- 
ness at  the  upper  end,  which  is  crowned 
by  an  abacus  scarcely  exceeding  in 
diameter  the  summit  of  the  colimm. 
The  ceiling  between  each  architrave, 
cut  in  imitation  of  a  vault,  has  the 
form  of  a  segment  of  a  circle ;  and  has 
once  been  ornamented  with  various 
devices ;  the  four  piUars  being  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  divide  the  chamber  into 
a  central  nave  and  two  lateral  aisles. 

In  these,  as  in  all  the  excavated 
temples  and  grottoes  of  Egypt,  we 
have  decided  proofs  of  their  having 
been  imitations  of  buildings;  which 
is  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  some 
persons,  who  conclude  that  the  earliest 
were  excavations  in  the  rock,  and  that 
constructed  monuments  were  of  later 
date  in  Egypt.  But  independent  of 
our  finding  stone  buildings  existing 
in  the  country,  as  about  the  pyramids, 
of  the  same  early  date  as  the  oldest 
excavated  monuments,  we  have  a  proof 
of  these  last  having  imitated  in  their 
style  tiie  details  of  constructive  archi- 
tecture. Thus,  an  architrave  runs 
from  column  to  column;  the  abacus 
(originally  a  separate  member)  is 
placed  between  the  shaft  and  the 
architrave,  neither  of  which  would  be 
necessary,  or  have  been  thought  of,  in 
mere  excavations ;  and  so  obviously 
unnecessary  were  they,  that  in  later 
times  the  Egyptians  frequently  omit- 
ted both  the  abacus  and  tlie  archi- 
trave in  their  excavated  monuments, 
as  in  the  tombs  of  the  kings,  and 
several  grottoes^  at  Thebes.  But  this 
was  an  after-thought,  and  the  oldest 
excavated  monuments  have  the  imi- 


tated features  of  constructive  archi- 
tecture. And  following  ojut  the  same 
train  of  reasoning,  is  it  not  allowable 
to  suppose  that  the  vaulted  form  of 
the  ceilings  of  these  grottoes  of  Beni 
Hassan  were  an  imitation  of  the  arch  ? 
It  was  used,  if  not  in  temples,  at  least 
in  the  houses  and  tombs  of  the  Egyp- 
tians; for,  whatever  may  be  the  date 
of  stone  arches,  crude-brick  ones  have 
been  found  of  a  very  early  period. 

The  columns  in  the  southern  grottoes 
of  Beni  Hassan  are  also  of  the  earliest 
Egyptian  style,  though  very  difierent 
from  those  already  mentioned.  They 
represent  the  stalks  of  four  water- 
plants  bound  together,  and  surmounted 
by  a  capital  in  form  of  a  lotus  or  a 
papyrus-bud,  which  is  divided,  as  the 
^haft  itself,  into  four  projecting  lobes. 
The  transverse  section  of  th^se  grottoes 
is  very  elegant,  and  the  architrave 
resembles  a  depressed  pediment  ex- 
tending over  the  columns,  and  resting 
at  either  end  on  a  narrow  pilaster. 

All  the  caves  of  Beni  Hassan  are 
ornamented  with  coloured  figures,  ov 
other  ornamental  devices:  and  the 
columns,  with  the  lower  part  of  the 
walls  in  the  northern  grottoes^  are 
stained  of  a  red  colour  to  resemble 
granite,  in  order  to  give  them  an  ap- 
pearance of  greater  solidity  and  splen- 
dour of  material.  These  imitations  of 
hard  stone  and  rare  wood  were  very 
comjnonly  practised  by  the  Egyptians, 
though  it  is  a  singular  fact  that  gra- 
nite, and  other  stone  used  in  their 
monuments,  are  very  often  coloured, 
and  could  not  then  be  distinguished. 
But  when  the  real  surface  of  the  gra- 
nite was  seen,  and  it  was  not  painted, 
the  hieroglyphics  were  of  one  uniform 
green,  or  blue,  colour.  The  walls  in 
the  grottoes  at  Beni  Hassan  have  been 
prepared  as  usual  for  receiving  the 
subjects  represented  upon  tiiem  by 
overlaying  them-  with  a  thin  coating 
of  lime,  the  parts  where  the  rook  was 
defective  having  been  filled  up  with 
mortar.  The  principal  part  of  the 
figures  and  the  hieroglyphics  were 
merely  painted;  and  some  of  the 
latter,  in  a  long  series  of  perjpendicular 
lines  round  the  lower  part  of  the  walls 
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of  the  second  tomb,  are  merely  of  one 
uniform  green  colour,  as  on  granite. 

The  date  of  these  grotto-tombs  is  the 
beginnlDg  of  the  Xllth  dynasty,  the 
names  of  Oslrtasen  I.  and  II.  being 
found  in  them ;  and  the  personages 
buried  in  them  were  state  function- 
aries, belonging  to  the  town  whose 
necropolis  was  situated  in  these  moun- 
tains. The  principle  of  their  con- 
struction and  decoration  is  the  same  as 
those  at  the  Pyramids  and  Sa^V^ah, 
—1.  an  exterior  chamber,  which, 
built  inside  a  nuutabah  there,  is  here 
hollowed  out  of  the  rock ;  2.  a  well, 
opening  from  the  centre  or  comer  of 
the  chamber ;  and  3.  the  subterranean 
tomb  at  the  bottom  of  the  well,  con- 
taining the  sarcophagus  and  mummy« 
The  paintings  represent  scenes  in  the 
life  of  the  deceased;  they  are  in  fact 
a  sort  of  pictorial  biography,  and  the 
mystic  signs  and  divinities  common  to 
a  later  epoch  are  absent  here  as  at  the 
Pyramids  and  Sa^ji^irah.  (See  further 
on  this  subject.  Sect.  II.,  Desoriw.  op 
Cairo,  Excur.  yii.,  h,) 

The  most  interesting  tombs  are  the 
two  northernmost  with  the  polygonal 
fluted  columns.  The  first  to  the  north 
is  that  of  Ameni-Amenemha,  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  insciiption  on  the  two 
sides  of  the  entrance  door,  was  an  in- 
fiontry  commander  in  the  reign  of 
Osirtasen  I.,  with  whose  son  he  made 
a  campaign  against  the  Apoo,  and 
another  against  Ethiopia :  he  was  after- 
wards m&e  governor  of  8ah,  and  by 
his  skilful  administration  of  the  pro- 
vince merited  and  obtained  the  appro- 
bation and  favour  of  his  sovereign. 

It  would  be  impussible  to  give  a 
detailed  description  of  the  scenes  de- 
picted in  this  and  the  other  tombs ;  and 
indeed  the  visitor  would  have  some 
trouble,  without  lights  and  a  ladder,  in 
making  out  any  of  those  above  the  line 
of  sight.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  in- 
dicate some  of  the  principal  incidents. 

In  the  tomb  of  Ameni-Amenemha 
are  represented  various  trades :  water- 
ing the  flax,  and  its  employment  for 
the  manu&cture  of  linen  cloth;  agri- 


cultural and  hunting  scenes;  wrest- 
ling ;  attacking  a  fort  under  cover  of 
thetestudo;  dancing;  and  the  presen- 
tation of  oflerings  to  the  deceased, 
whose  life  and  occupations  are  also 
alluded  to.  In  one  place  scribes  register 
their  accounts ;  in  another  the  basti- 
nado is  inflicted  unsparingly  on  de- 
linquent servants;  nor  is  it  confined 
to  men  and  boys,  but  extended  to  the 
other  sex,  the  difference  being  in  the 
mode  of  administering  the  stripes. 
The  former  were  thrown  prostrate 
on  the  ground,  and  held  while  pun- 
ished; &e  latter  sat,  and  were  beaten 
on  the  shoulders.  Here  chctsseurt 
transfix,  with  stone-tipped  arrows,  the 
wild  animals  of  the  desert,  and  the 
mountains  are  represented  by  the 
waved  line  that  forms  the  base  of  the 
picture.  Some  are  engaged  in  drag- 
ging a  net  full  of  fish  to  the  shore, 
others  in  catching  geese  and  wild-fowl 
in  large  clapnets;  in  another  part 
women  play  the  harp ;  and  some  are 
employed  in  kneading  paste  and  in 
making  bread. 

The  next  tomb  is  that  of  Noom-hotep, 
governor,  like  Ameni-Amenemha,  of 
3ie  province  of  Sah  in  the  reign  of 
Amenemha  II.  of  the  Xllth  dynasty. 
In  the  inscription  which  runs  round 
the  bottom  of  the  tomb  Noom-hotep 
recounts  the  history  of  his  life,  and 
tells  us  that  his  father,  mother,  and 
ancestors  lived  in  the  town  of  MencU" 
Khoofoo  (perhaps  Minieh).  The  style 
of  the  paintings  in  the  tomb  is  very 
superior  and  more  highly-finished  than 
in  the  other,  but  they  have  suffered 
sadly  from  the  hand  of  time  and  the 
idiotic  barbarity  of  travellers,  who 
seem  to  think  tnat  the  more  valuable 
,  the  monument  the  better  adapted  it 
is  for  writing  their  names  on.  It  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  the  feeding  of 
the  oryx  on  the  north  comer,  and  par- 
ticularly the  figure,  in  perspective^ 
holding  one  of  the  animals  oy  the 
horns,  are  divested  of  the  formality  of 
an  Egyptian  drawing ;  and  the  fish  on 
the  wall  opposite  the  entrance  are 
admirably  executed.  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  phagrus,  or  eel,  is  there  intro- 
duced, and  apparently  the  two  other 
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sacred  fish,  the  oxjrrhinchus  and  lepi- 
dotos. 

On  the  upper  part  of  the  N.  wall  is 
a  very  curious  scene,  unfortunately 
fast  disappearing.  Noom-botep  is 
depicted  standing  with  his  favourite 
dogs  beside  him,  and  towards  him 
is  advancing  a  procession  which  was 
at  one  time  supposed  to  represent 
the  arrival  of  Joseph's  brethren  in 
Egypt;  but  the  date  at  which  the 
tombs  were  excavated,  several  cen- 
turies before  the  age  of  Joseph,  and 
the  name  and  number  written  over  the 
people,  show  the  incorrectness  of  this 
idea. 

The  first  figure  is  an  Egyptian 
scribe,  who  presents  an  account  of  the 
arrival  of  tiie  strangers  to  his  master 
Noom-hotep.  The  next,  also  an  Egyp- 
tian, ushers  them  into  his  presence  ; 
and  two  advance,  bringing  presents, 
consisting  of  an  ibex  or  wild-goat,  and 
a  gazelle, — ^the  productions  of  their 
country,  or  caught  on  the  way.  Four 
men,  carrying  bows  and  clubs,  follow, 
leading  an  ass,  on  which  two  children 
are  placed  in  panniers,  accompanied 
by  a  boy  and  four  women ;  and  last  of 
all,  another  ass  laden,  and  two  men, 
one  holding  a  bow  and  club,  the  other 
a  lyre,  which  he  plays  with  tiie  plec- 
trum. All  the  men  have  aquiline 
noses,  and  pointed  black  beards.  The 
wearing  a  beard  was  contrary  to  the 
custom  of  the  Egyptians,  but  very 
general  in  the  East  at  that  period, 
and  noticed  as  a  peculiarity  of  foreign 
uncivilised  nations  throughout  their 
sculptures.  The  men  have  sandals, 
the  women  a  sort  of  boot  reaching  to 
the  ankle,  both  which  were  worn  by 
many  Asiatic  people,  as  well  as  by  the 
Greeks  and  the  people  of  Etruria. 

The  number  of  these  strangers  is 
37,  and  their  name  Amoo.  The  inter- 
est of  this  picture  lies  in  the  fact  that 
it  represents  the  most  ancient  known 
immigration  of  Asiatic  tribes  into 
Egypt.  According  to  M.  Mariette, 
Amoo  signifies  "  shepherd,"  or  "  cow- 
herd," and  was  the  generic  name  of 
the  Syro-Aramaio  races,  who  subse- 
quently peopled  the  eastern  part  of 
the  Delta,  and  perhaps  were,  with  the 


Israelites,  the  Shepherds,  or  HyksoB 
of  Manetho. 

Two  of  the  southern  grottoes  are 
particularly  worthy  of  mention.  The 
first  of  them  contains  the  usual  hunt- 
ing scene ;  but  here  the  name  of  each 
animal  is  written  above  it  in  hiero- 
glyphics ;  and  below  are  the  birds  of 
the  country,  distinguished  in  like 
manner  by  their  Egyptian  name.  In 
one  part  women  are  performing  feats 
of  agility  ;  and  various  modes  of  play- 
ing at  ball,  throwing  up  and  cat<ming 
8  in  succession,  and  o&er  diversifica- 
tions of  the  game,  are  represented 
amongst  their  favourite  amusements. 
In  another  part  is  a  subject  repre- 
senting a  barber  shaving  a  customer ; 
Their  numerous  occupations  are  here 
pointed  out  by  the  introduction  of 
the  most  common  trades;  among 
which  the  most  remarkable  are 
glassblowers,  goldsmiths,  statuaries, 
painters,  workers  in  fiax,  and  potters; 
and  the  circumstance  of  the  cattle 
being  tended  by  decrepit  herdsmen 
serves  to  show  in  what  low  estimation 
this  class  of  people  was  held  by  the 
Egyptians.  On  the  eastern  wall  are 
wrestlers  in  various  attitudes ;  and  to 
distinguish  more  readily  the  action  of 
each  combatant,  the  artist  has  availed 
himself  of  a  dark  and  a  light  colour ; 
one  being  painted  red,  the  other 
black:  and  indeed,  in  the  figures 
throughout  these  tombs,  the  direction 
of  the  arms  when  crossing  the  body 
is  In  like  manner  denoted  by  a  difier- 
ent  colour,  or  by  a  lighter  outline. 
On  the  southern  wall  some  peasants 
are  sentenced  to  the  bastinado,  and  a 
woman  is  subjected  to  the  same  mode 
of  correction.  In  these  the  figures 
are  smaller  than  in  the  northern 
grottoes,  and  their  style  and  propor- 
tions are  very  inferior. 

The  next  tomb  but  one  is  a  copy 
of  that  just  mentioned ;  but  the  figures 
are  very  badly  executed.  In  addition 
to  the  other  subjects  common  to  them 
both,  we  find  men  playing  chess  (or 
rather  draughts),  some  curious  bird- 
traps,  and  on  the  S.  wall  a  square  of 
magazines  with  circular  roofs,  which 
appear  to  point  out  the  existence  of 
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the  crude-brick  vault  in  the  time  of 
these  early  Pharaohs.  It  is  in  these 
tombs  that  we  find  the  greatest  va- 
riety of  games,  trades,  and  illustra- 
tions of  title  manners  and  customs  of 
the  Egyptians,  -which  have  been  so 
useful  in  the  insight  they  have  afforded 
into  the  habits  of  that  ancient  people, 
and  which  have  been  copied  and 
described  in  Sir  G.  Wilkinson's  book, 
*The  Ancient  Egyptians/  In  look- 
ing at  these  pictures,  we  are  struck 
with  the  singular  custom  of  writing 
over  each  subject  or  object  the  name  of 
whatever  the  artist  intended  to  repre- 
sent, even  the  animals  and  most 
ordinary  figures:  which  may  have 
been  the  remnant  of  an  old  custom 
when  they  began  drawing,  these  highly 
conservative  people  continuing  to  the 
latest  times  to  adopt  the  ^arly  usages 
of  their  ancestors.  And  this  calls  to 
mind  a  remark  of  ^lian,  that,  ^^  when 
painting  was  in  its  infancy,  they  drew 
so  rudely,  that  artists  wrote  over  the 
pictures,  ^  this  is  an  ox,' '  that  a  horse,' 
*  this  a  tree.' " 

The  tombs  beyond  to  the  S.  present 
defaced  paintings  not  worthy  of  notice. 
Among  other  singular  customs  with 
which  the  grottoes  of  Beni  Hassan 
have  made  us  acquainted,  is  that  of 
admitting  dwarfs  and  deformed  per- 
sons into  the  suite  of  the  grandees; 
and  these,  as  well  as  bufibons,  were 
introduced  at  a  later  time  into  differ- 
ent countries  of  Europe,  in  imitation 
of  an  usage  common  from  the  earliest 
ages  in  the  East.  Dwarfs  were  em- 
ployed at  Rome  even  before  the  time 
of  the  empire.  Marc  Antony  had 
them ;  and  subsequently  Tiberius  and 
Domitian.  The  latter  tept  a  band  of 
dwarf  gladiators.  Alexander  Seterus 
banished  this  custom.  It  was  revived 
in  the  middle  ages. 

On  the  wall  of  one  of  the  tombs  is 
a  Greek  alphabet,  with  the  letters 
transposed  in  various  ways,  evidently 
by  a  person  teaching  Greek,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  found  these  cool  recesses 
a  comfortable  resort  for  himself  and 
his  pupils. 

In  observing  the  number  of  animals, 
and  the  various  customs,  represented 


in  the  tombs  of  Beni  Hassan,  and  in 
those  about  the  pyramids,  every  on6 
must  be  surprised  at  the  omission  of 
the  horse :  and  it  has  been  supposed 
that  the  use  of  the  horse  and  the  cha- 
riot was  introduced  into  Egypt  by  the 
Shepherds,  or  by  Thothmes  HI.  on 
his  return  from  Asia.  The  first  notice 
of  it  is  on  the  monuments  of  the 
XVIIIth  dynasty. 

The  villages  of  Beni  Hassan  were 
destroyed  many  years  ago  by  Ibra- 
him Pasha,  the  inhabitants  being  in- 
corrigible thieves ;  and  even  now  it  is 
as  well  to  keep  a  good  watch  at  night, 
while  anchored  near  this  spot.  In- 
deed the  inhabitants  of  all  the  vil- 
lages from  Beni  Hassan  to  the  vicinity 
of  Manfaloot  are  addicted  to  thieving, 
and  additional  precautions  are  neces- 
sary throughout  the  whole  of  that 
district.  The  present  village  of  Beni 
Hassan  stands  2  m.  to  the  S.  of  the 
grottoes,  and  nearly  1  m.  to  the  S.E. 
of  it  is  the  Speos  Artemidoi,  to  which 
the  common  name  of  Stabl  Antar  has 
been  applied  by  the  modem  Egyp- 
tians. It  is  situated  in  a  small  rocky 
valley,  or  ravine,  about  J  m.  from  its 
mouth. 

To  the  rt.,  on  entering  the  ravine, 
are  several  pits  and  tombs  cut  in  the 
rock.  Some  of  these  last  have  had 
well-shaped  doorways  with  the  usual 
Egyptian  cornice,  and  round  one  are 
still  some  traces  of  coloured  hiero- 
glyphics. Three  are  larger  than  the 
rest.  In  the  first  of  these  (going 
from  the  valley  of  the  Nile)  the 
paintings  have  been  blackened  with 
smoke,  and  few  of  them  can  be  dis- 
tinctly traced.  Near  its  S.E.  comer 
are  some  water-plants,  and  here 
and  there  some  Greek  inscriptions 
scratched  on  the  stucco.  Beyond  this, 
to  the  E.,  is  another  with  a  cornice 
over  the  door,  bearing  the  names  of 
Alexander,  the  son  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  Ptolemy  Lagus  being  at  that 
time  governor  of  Egypt  in  his  name. 
In  the  centre  are  the  globe  and  asps ; 
and  on  the  architrave  below  the  king 
is  kneeling  to  present  the  figure  of 
Tmth  to  the  lioness-headed  goddess 
of  the  place,  Pasht  or  Bubastis.    Be- 
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hind  him  stands  Athor,  the  Egyptian 
Venus.  On  one  side  of  the  two  centre 
compartmenta  the  king  is  standing  in 
the  presence  of  Amiin  and  Horns,  on 
the  other  of  Thoth  and  Moui  (Gem, 
Gom,  Sem,  or  Hercules). 

The  next  large  grotto  to  the  E.  is 
the  8peo8  Artemidos  ("<^e  Cave  of 
Diana '')  itself.  Like  the  others,  it  is 
whoUy  excayated  in  the  rock.  It  was 
begun  by  Thothmes  III.,  and  other 
sculptures  were  added  by  Sethi,  or 
Osirei,  the  father  of  Barneses  the 
Great;  but  it  was  never  completed. 
It  consists  of  a  portico  with  two  rows 
of  square  pillars,  four  in  each,  of  which 
the  outer  one  alone  remains;  and 
though  rough  on  one  side  and  un- 
finished, they  each  bear  the  name  of 
those  two  kings,  and  of  the  goddess 
Pasht,  the  Egyptian  Diana,  whose 
legend  is  foUowed  by  a  Uonesa  (not  a 
cat),  as  throughout  the  sculptures  of 
this  grotto.  A  door,  or  passage,  leads 
thence  into  the  naos,  which  measures 
8^  by  9  paces,  and  at  the  end  wall  is  a 
niche  about  6  ft.  deep,  and  raised  8  ft. 
from  the  iioor,  intended  no  doubt  for 
the  statue  of  the  goddess,  or  of  the 
sacred  animal  dedicated  to  her.  It  is 
also  unfinished;  but  on  one  of  the 
jambs  is  a  figure  of  Pasht.  In  the 
doorway  or  passage  leading  to  the  na4>8 
are  two  recesses,  cut  in  the  side  wall, 
which,  if  not  of  later  date,  may  have 
been  intended  as  burying-places  for 
the  sacred  animals.  There  are  others 
in  the  portico. 

Animal  worship  was  probably  of 
A&ican  origin;  and  the  lion,  cyno- 
cephalus,  and  others  were  not  natives 
of  Egypt. 

The  only  finished  sculptures  are  on 
the  inner  wall  of  the  portico.  They 
are  of  the  early  time  already  men- 
tioned, and  therefore  of  a  good  period 
of  Egyptian  art;  but  they  vary  in 
style,  some  being  in  relief,  others  in 
intaglio.  On  one  side  Thothmes  III. 
is  making  offerings  to  Pasht  and 
Thoth ;  on  the  other  Sethi,  or  Osirei, 
is  kneeling  before  Amun,  attended  by 
Pasht ;  and,  in  a  line  of  hierogl3rphios 
behind  him,  mention  is  made  of  the 
sculptures  added  by  him  in  honour  c^ 


'^  his  mother  Pasht,  the  beautiful  lady 
of  the  Speos."  In  the  portico,  one  of 
those  singular  changes  appears,  so 
common  in  ancient  Egyptian  monu- 
ments. The  name  Amun  has  been 
introduced  instead  of  other  hierogly- 
phics; and  that  this  has  here  been 
done  in  the  time  of  king  Sethi  is  evi- 
dent from  the  fact  of  its  beine  in 
intaglio  like  his  name,  which  has  been 
substituted  for  that  of  Thothmes. 
Changes  have  also  been  made  in  the 
legends  over  some  of  the  twelve  deities 
seated  on  the  1.  of  the  picture,  which 
have  been  altered  by  Sethi  in  intaglio. 

Pasht  occurs  again  twice  over  the 
door,  and  once  in  the  doorway  of  the 
naos.  She  has  always  the  head  of  a 
lioness,  and  the  title,  ^^Lady  of  the 
Excavation  "  or  "  Speos." 

On  the  face  of  the  rock,  over  the 
fagade  of  the  portico,  are  seme  lines 
of  hieroglyphics.  There  are  several 
pits  and  smaller  grottoes  on  this  and 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley, 
where  lions  and  cats,  the  animals 
particularly  sacred  to  Pasht,  were  pro- 
bably buried.  In  some  of  them  the 
bones  of  cats,  and  even  dogs,  are  said 
to  have  been  discovered. 

(E.)  At  Sh^ykh  Timay  are  some 
catacombs  and  limestone-quarries,  and 
traces  of  the  crude-brick  wall  of  Qisr 
el  Agoo8  are  seen  on  the  low  hills  near 
the  river.  The  story  of  it  here  is,  that 
a  queen  built  it  to  protect  her  son 
&om  the  crocodiles — a  fiur  specimen 
of  Arab  tradition. 

There  are  no  sculptures  in  the  ex- 
cavated tombs  of  Sheykh  Timay,  but 
the  curious  nummulitio  rocks,  and 
large  rounded  boulders  full  of  fossils, 
are  worth  the  trouble  of  a  walk  to  the 
hUls  if  there  is  time  to  spare. 

(E.)  The  river  here  has,  except  at 
high  Nile,  almost  deserted  its  ancient 
<!ourse  beneath  the  mountains,  and 
takes  a  considerable  bend  to  the  W. 
Near  the  S.  end  of  the  old  channel  is 
the  site  of  Antinoe,  or  Antinoopolis, 
the  few  ruins  of  which  still  existing 
lie  among  the  magnificent  palm- 
groves  of  the  modem  village  of  Sheykh 
Ab^deh.    It  was  built  by  Adrian,  and 
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called  after  his  favonrite,  Antmous; 
who,  having  accompanied  him  to 
Egypt,  drowned  himself  in  the  Nile, 
with  the  idea  of  securing  the  happiness 
of  the  Emperor  (which  an  oracle  had 
declared  conld  only  be  obtained  by  the 
sacrifice  of  what  was  most  dear  to 
him);  in  commemoration  of  which 
Adrian  founded  this  city  near  the  spot, 
and  instituted  games  and  sacrifices  in 
his  honour. 

The  modem  name  of  Antinoe  wa.s 
given  it,  according  to  Wansleb,  from 
a  Moslem  who  was  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity, and  afterwcu*ds,  under  the  name 
of  Ammonius  el  abed  ("  the  Devout "), 
puffered  martyrdom  there.  It  is  also 
called  Ansina  or  Insina,  and  Medeenet 
Ontholae,  in  Coptic  Antnoou ;  and  the 
old  town  of  Arsinoe  itself  succeeded  to 
one  of  earlier  time,  which  some  sup- 
pose to  have  been  the  aucient  Besa, 
famed  for  its  oracle.  Ammianus  Mar- 
cellinuB  places  Besa  in  the  vicinity  of 
Abydus,  though  the  combined  name 
of  Besantinoopolis,  given  to  the  former, 
seems  conclusive  evidence  of  its  real 
position;  and  some  suppose  that  a 
village  called  Abydus  stood  here. 

Aboolfeyda  describes  Antinoe  under 
the  name  of  Ansina,  as  having  ^*  ex- 
tensive remains  of  ancient  monuments, 
and  much  arable  land :  ^  and  he  adds, 
"  that  the  Nubian  geographer,  Edrisi, 
speaks  of  it  as  an  ancient  city  remark- 
able for  the  fertility  of  its  land,  and 
said  by  common  report  to  be  the  city 
of  the  magicians,  who  were  sent  for 
thence  by  Pharaoh." 

Enough  could  be  seen  of  its  remains 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury to  show  that  it  was  a  large  and 
important  city,  filled  with  public  build- 
ings worthy  of  the  magnificence  and 
taste  of  its  founder.  The  usefulness 
of  the  limestone,  of  which  they  were 
constructed,  for  modem  building  pur- 
poses has  been  the  cause  of  these  com- 
paratively modern  ruins  having  dis- 
appeared, while  others  of  far  more  an- 
cient date,  whose  material  was  granite 
or  other  hard  stone,  are  still  in  ex- 
istence. 

Antinoe  was  the  capital  of  a  nome, 
called  after  it  the  Antinoite,  to  which 
Ptolemy  says  the  two  Oases  were  at- 


tached. ThiB  was  one  of  the  new  pro- 
vinces or  departments  of  Egypt,  added 
at  a  late  period,  when  Egypt  was  under 
the  rule  of  the  Romans,  and  Heptano- 
mis  was  then  condemned  to  signify, 
or  at  least  to  contain,  8  nomes. 

(  W.)  At  Boda  (11  m.,  Ely.  Stat.),  op- 
posite the  remains  of  Antinoe,  is  one  of 
the  largest  sugar-factories  on  the  Nile, 
well  worthy  a  visit.  Close  to  them  is 
a  new  palace  of  the  Khedive. 

The  river  again  makes  a  great  bend, 
and  reaches  on  the  same  bank  Bya^- 
deeyah,  a  village  inhabited  by  Copts. 

(E.)  A  short  distance  to  the  south- 
ward of  Antinoe  are  some  crude-brick 
ruins  called  Medeeneh,  "the  City;*' 
probably  from  the  village  having  suc- 
ceeded to,  or  being  peopled  from,  An- 
tinoe. The  modem  peasants  beUeve 
them  to  be  ancient.  They  appear  to  be 
wholly  of  Christian  time ;  and  though 
now  deserted,  the  houses  in  many 
parts  are  nearly  entire.  Beyond  these 
again  is  a  modem  Christian  village 
called  Ed  Dayr,  or  Dayr  Aboo  Honnes, 
"  the  Convent  of  Father  John ;  "  9,nd 
near  the  summit  of  the  hUl  behind  it, 
and  to  the  N.  of  the  ravine,  is  a  very 
ancient  church  or  chapel,  in  one  of 
the  extensive  quarries  with  which  it 
is  honeycombed.  It  was  fiLrst  noticed 
by  Mr.  Harris  a  few  years  ago.  On 
the  wskUs  are  painted  several  subjects 
from  the  New  Testament,  as  Herod 
(HP«thc)  ordering  the  slaughter  of 
the  Innocents,  the  Flight  into  Egypt. 
Elizabeth  ("Elissa")  and  Zacharias, 
and  on  the  side  weJI  numerous  saints, 
with  their  names  written  over  them. 
In  an  adjoining  chapel  in  the  same 
quarry  are  the  marriage  in  Cana  (in 
which  the  Saviour  uses  a  wand  while 
turning  the  water  into  wine);  the 
raising  of  Lazarus  (treated  in  the  same 
way  as  on  a  tomb  of  one  of  the  exarchs 
at  Bavenna);  the  meeting  of  Mary 
and  Elizabeth;  and  other  subjects. 
They  are  of  a  better  hand  than  those 
of  the  other  chapel,  though  of  the 
same  date.  At  the  entrance  is  an  in- 
scription in  Coptic,  which  (like  others 
lower  down  the  hill)  appears  to  have 
the  date  of  one  of  the  Indict  ions.  Some 
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of  the  saints  here  represented  are  (like 
"  St.  Damianus  ")  of  the  6th  century, 
but  the  chapels  were  probably  made 
long  before.  From  not  having  been 
altered  by  later  occupants,  they  have 
an  interest  which  the  underground 
church  at  Aboo  Honnes  itself  has 
ceased  to  have,  though  it  has  the 
reputation  of  dating  from  the  time 
of  the  Empress  Helena,  the  mother  of 
Gonstantine. 

On  the  same  hill  are  the  remains  of 
a  tablet,  apparently  of  the  XVIIIth 
dynasty^  and  report  speaks  of  another 
with  the  name  of  Amunoph  III.  Little 
more  than  a  mile  farther  is  another 
convent,  or  Christian  village,  called 
Ed  Dayr  en  NakJil,  "  of  the  Palm-tree,'' 
close  to  which  is  the  burial-ground, 
with  a  church  called  Ed  Dajt. 

(E.)  In  one  of  the  grottoes  on  the 
hills  immediately  behind  the  last- 
mentioned  village  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  subjects  found  in  any  of 
the  Egyptian  tombs.  It  represents  a 
colo88ti8  on  a  sledqe,  which  a  number 
of  men  are  drag^g  with  ropes ;  and 
is  one  of  the  few  paintings  that  throw 
any  light  on  the  method  employed  by 
the  Egyptians  for  moving  weights. 

Though  it  is  the  statue  of  the  person 
of  the  tomb,  it  does  not  follow  that  it 
was  hewn  in  this  hill ;  and  it  merely 
commemorates  an  event  that  happened 
during  his  lifetime,  like  the  fowling 
scenes  and  other  subjects  connected 
with  his  amusements.  But  the  con- 
sequence of  this  individual,  Thoth-otp, 
is  fully  shown,  not  only  by  the  fact 
of  his  having  the  honour  of  a  colossal 
statue,  but  by  the  employment  of  so 
many  foreign  captives  in  moving  it ; 
and  an  important  proof  is  obtained  by 
the  last-mentioned  circumstance  of  the 
conquests  of  the  Egyptians  over  an 
Asiatic  people  at  the  early  period  of 
Amenemha  II.  and  Osirtasen  II.,  in 
whose  reigns  he  lived.  He  was  a 
person  of  distinction  in  the  military 
caste :  he  is  styled  in  the  hieroglyphics 
^'  the  king's  &iend ; "  and  one  of  his 
children  was  named  Osirtasen,  after 
the  king.  One  hundred  and  seventy- 
two  men,  in  4  rows  of  43  each,  pull 
the  ropes  attached  to  a  ring  in  front 


of  the  sledge ;  and  a  liquid,  perhaps 
grease,  or  water,  is  poured  from  a  vase 
by  a  person  standing  on  the  pedestal 
of  the  statue,  in  order  to  facilitate  its 
progress  as  it  slides  on  the  ground, 
which  was  probably  covered  with  a 
bed  of  planks,  though  they  are  not 
indicated  in  the  picture. 

Some  of  the  persons  engaged  in  this 
laborious  duty  appear  to  be  Egyptians ; 
others  are  foreign  slaves,  who  are  clad 
in  the  costume  of  their  country ;  and 
behind  the  statue  are  4  rows  of  men, 
in  all  12  in  number,  representing 
either  ti[ie  architects  and  masons,  or 
those  who  had  an  employment  about 
the  place  where  the  statue  was  to  be 
conveyed.  Below  are  others,  carrying 
vases,  apparently  of  water»  and  some 
machinery  connected  with  the  trans- 
port of  the  statue,  followed  by  task- 
masters with  their  wands  of  office.  On 
the  knee  of  the  figure  stands  a  man 
who  claps  his  hands  to  the  measured 
cadence  of  a  song,  to  mark  the  time  and 
ensure  their  simultaneous  draught; 
for  it  is  evident  that,  in  order  that  the 
whole  power  might  be  applied  at  the 
same  instant,  a  sign  of  this  kind  was 
necessary ;  and  the  custom  of  singing 
at  their  work  was  common  to  every 
occupation  in  Egypt,  as  it  now  is  in 
that  country,  inladia,  and  many  other 
places. 

The  height  of  the  statue  appears  to 
have  been  about  24  ft.,  including  the 
pedestal ;  and  it  is  stated,  in  the  line 
of  hieroglyphics  behind  the  picture,  to 
be  "  13  cubits,''  or  22*370  ft.  It  was 
bound  to  the  sledge  by  double  ropes, 
tightened  by  means  of  long  pegs  in- 
serted between  them  and  twisted  round 
until  they  were  completely  braced; 
and,  to  prevent  injury  from  the  friction 
of  the  ropes,  a  compress  of  leather, 
lead,  or  other  substance  was  intro- 
duced between  them  and  the  stone. 
Before  the  figure  a  priestly  scribe  is 
presenting  incense  in  honour  of  the 
person  it  represents;  and  at  the  top 
of  the  picture  ore  seven  companies  of 
men  marching  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion. They  are  probably  the  reliefs 
for  dragging  the  statue.  Beyond  are 
men  slaying  an  ox  and  bringing  the 
joints  of  meat  before  the  door  of  the 
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building  to  which  the  statue  was  to 
be  conveyed ;  and  below  this  the  per- 
son of  the  tomb  is  seated  under  a 
canopy.  Boats,  and  other  subjects, 
are  figured  under  the  compartment  of 
the  colossus ;  and  on  the  opposite  wall 
are  an  agricultural  scene,  j)otters,  a 
garden  with  a  vineyard,  and  women 
working  in  thread.  The  last  subject 
is  remarkable  for  a  new  kind  of  loom, 
and  the  mode  of  reeling  off  thread 
&om  balls  turning  in  a  case.  On  the 
end  wall,  to  the  left  of  the  niche,  are 
some  fish  well  drawn,  with  the  colours 
in  a  good  state  of  preservation. 

Among  other  subjects  in  this  tomb 
are  the  ceremony  of  pouring  a  liquid 
from  a  vase  (probably  ointment)  over 
the  deceased;  sprinkling  the  ground 
before  him  rs  he  walks ;  the  bearing  of 
offerings ;  fishing  and  fowling  scenes ; 
and  on  the  outside  a  chase,  and  other 
spirited  sculptures.  Unfortunately  a 
great  portion  of  the  roof  and  walls  has 
ffidlen  in,  and  the  paintings  have  been 
much  injured,  besides  being  defaced 
in  many  places  by  the  mistaken  piety 
of  the  Copts,  who  have  drawn  numerous 
dark-red  crosses  on  the  bodies  of  the 
figures,  and  over  various  parts  of  these 
interesting  subjects.  This  grotto  is  at 
the  left  hand  of  the  ravine,  behind  the 
convent  and  village  of  Dayr  en  Nakhl, 
near  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  a  little 
way  to  the  right  of  a  sort  of  road, 
which  is  seen  from  below  running 
upon  the  upper  part  of  the  hill-side. 
The .  following  are  the  bearings,  by 
compass,  of  the  principal  objects  &om 
its  entrance : — Antinoe  332J° ;  Bera- 
moon  276°  (or  6°  N.  of  W.);  Dayr  en 
Nakl  288°,  |  of  a  mile;  and  El  Ber- 
sheh  236°,  2  miles. 

Remains  of  sculpture  may  be  found 
in  a  neighbouring  tomb,  and  in  a 
quarry  beyond  (on  the  same  side  of 
tne  ravine  or  valley)  is  a  tablet  in  the 
rock,  bearing  the  date  of  the  33rd  year 
of  Thothmes  III. 

There  are  also  some  tombs  along 
the  face  of  the  hill  on  the  other  side 
of  the  ravine,  though  they  are  of  little 
consequence.  But  they  are  very  old ; 
and  in  one  is  the  name  of  Papi. 

(E,)  In  the  ravine,  about  i  a  mile 


from  the  mouth,  on  the  right-hand 
side,  are  some  large  limestone-quar- 
ries, with  a  few  royal  ovals  and  in- 
scriptions in  enchorial  written  with 
red  ochre,  like  those  in  the  quarries 
of  Toora-Masarah. 

(W.)  Nearly  opposite  Ed  Dayr  en 
Nakhl  is  Baramoorif  some  distance 
inland  from  which  is  Oshmoonayn, 
which  occupies  the  site  of  Hermopolis 
Magna.  The  modem  name.is  derived 
from  the  Coptic  Shmoun  B,  or  the 
"  tiDo  eights,"  and  the  prefix  O  or  E  is 
added  for  euphony,  &om  the  hostility 
of  Arabic  against  all  words  beginning 
with  an  S  or  Sh,  'followed  by  a  con- 
sonant. The  Arabs  pretend  that  it 
was  called  after  Oshmoon,  the  son  of 
Misr,  or  Misraim. 

Hermopolis  was  a  city  of  great  an- 
tiquity, and  it  was  the  capital  of  one 
of  the  early  nomes  of  Egypt.  Its  ori- 
ginal Egyptian  name  was  evidently 
Shmoun,  Hermopolis  being  a  Greek 
appellation  derived  from  the  worship 
of  Thoth,  the  god  who  presided  there, 
and  who  was  supposed  to  answer  to 
Hermes,  or  Mercury.  He  was  the  pa- 
tron of  letters,  the  scribe  of  Heaven, 
and  the  same  as  the  Moon :  his  office 
was  not  less  important  in  imparting  in- 
tellectual gifts  from  the  Deity  to  man, 
than  in  superintending  the  final  judg- 
ment of  the  soul,  and  in  recording  the 
virtuous  actions  of  the  dead  when  ad- 
mitted to  the  regions  of  eternal  hap- 
piness. The  modem  town  stands  on 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  mounds, 
which  are  of  great  extent ;  and  objects 
of  antiquity  are  occasionally  found  by 
the  peasants  while  removing  the  nitre. 

(PF.)  The  tombs  of  the  ancient  city 
lie  at  the  base  of  the  Libyan  hillfl 
to  the  westward,  where  numerous  ibis- 
mummies  have  been  buried,  many  of 
which  are  found  deposited  in  smaU 
cases,  and  perfectly  preserved.  The 
cynocephalus  ape  is  also  met  with, 
embalmed  and  buried  in  the  same  con- 
secrated spot.  It  is  here  that  Ibeum, 
or  the  Nhip  (of  the  Copts),  probably 
stood ;  for  it  is  evident  that  the  posi- 
tion given  it  in  the  Itinerary  of  Anto- 
ninus is  incorrect;   and    Ibeum,  the 
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bury  ins-place  of  the  sacred  birds  of 
Hermopolis,  could  not  have  been  24 
m.  distant  to  the  N.  of  that  city.  Not 
far  from  these  tombs  is  a  curious  sculp- 
tured stela,  on  the  nummulite  rock  of 
Gebel  Toona,  representing  the  king 
Amunoph  IV.  or  Khoo-en-Aten,  with 
his  queen,  worshipping  tiie  Sun,  which 
darte  forth  rays  terminating  in  human 
hands ;  a  subject  similar  to  those  in  the 
grottoes  of  Tel  el  Amama.  They  are 
accompanied  by  two  of  their  daughters, 
holding  sistra.  Below  the  figures  are 
between  20  and  30  lines  of  hiero- 
glyphics much  defaced;  and  near  it 
are  2  headless  statues  supporting  a 
sort  of  tablet,  with  3  daughters  of  the 
king  on  the  side  in  intaglio.  Beyond 
are  2  other  statues,  and  at  the  side  of 
this,  as  of  the  other  group,  are  2  small 
mutilated  figures. 

Several  years  ago  a  peasant  disco- 
vered a  large  sum  of  money  buried  in 
the  ground  near  this  spot,  which  had 
been  concealed  there  by  one  of  the 
Hemlocks,  in  their  retreat,  after  being 
defeated  by  Mohammed  All,  the  year 
before  the  massacre  in  the  citadel. 
Linant-Bey  had  been  told  of  it  some 
years  before,  by  a  per^n  who  was  pre- 
sent on  the  occasion,  who  even  de- 
scribed the  spot,  and  the  stone  that 
covered  it,  the  accidental  removal  of 
which  led  to  the  discovery.  Treating 
it,  however,  as  one  of  the  many  idle 
tales  told  in  Egypt,  he  thought  no 
more  about  tlie  matter,  until  the  good 
fortune  of  the  peasant  recalled  it  to 
his  recollection.  This  discovery  be- 
came the  talk  of  the  whole  neigh- 
bourhood, and  confirmed  the  popular 
belief  in  the  existence  of  the  kene,  or 
**  treasures,"  supposed  to  be  buried 
near  ancient  ruins.  But  the  good  for- 
tune of  the  finder  was  soon  converted 
into  a  misfortune.  The  Turkish  go- 
vernor of  the  district  arrested  him, 
took  from  him  all  he  had  found,  and 
bastinadoed  him  (their  usual  custom), 
to  make  him  confess  if  any  portion  had 
been  concealed.  Such  is  me  Turkish 
mode  of  claiming  Uie  rights  of  a  lord 
of  the  manor. 

(TT.)  From  Byadeeyah  to  this  part  of 
the  mountain  is  a  ride  of  about  3^  hrs. 


on  donkeys,  at  a  quick  walk ;  and  Osh- 
moonayn  is  a  little  more  than  half-way 
from  Byadeeyah  to  the  Bahr  Yoosef, 
which  in  March  has  very  little  water, 
the  deepest  part  then  reaching  very 
little  above  the  knee.  There  is  a  town 
not  far  ofif,  called  Toona,  or  Toona  eg 
Gebel  (**  of  the  Mountain  ") :  in  Coptic, 
Thoni.  Another,  called  Dardot-Osh- 
moon,  is  the  Terdt  Shmoun  of  the 
Copts. 

(TT.)  Aboosir,  the  Pousiri  of  the 
Coptic  MSS.,  was  on  the  W.  of  the 
Bahr  Yoosef,  near  the  Libyan  hills. 

(W.)  Dardot-Oshmdon,  or,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  Daroot  en  Nakhl 
("  of  the  Palms ")  has  the  usual 
mounds  of  old  towns,  but  no  remains 
in  stone.  It  stands  on  the  E.  bank  of 
the  Bahr  Yoosef,  and  from  its  name 
and  position  probably  occupies  the. 
site  of  the  Hermopolitana  Phylace 
(fvKoucri)^  as  Daroot  esh  Shere6f  does 
that  of  the  Theban  castle. 

{W.)  MeUawee  (6  m.)  claims  the 
rank  of  a  town  (6«n(2er),  and  has  4 
market,  held  every  Sunday.  Its 
mounds  probably  mark  the  site  of  an 
ancient  town. 

{E.)  A  little  higher  up  the  river, 
at  tlie  projecting  comer  of  the  eastern 
mountains,  is  a  place  called  Itbdyda, 
or  Sebaydaj  behind  and  to  the  noith- 
ward  of  which  are  several  grottoes 
and  modem  quarries.  Some  have  the 
usual  agricultural  and  other  scenes, 
and  the  vsirious  subjects  common  to 
tombs.  In  2  of  them  is  the  name 
of  Papi  in  a  square;  and  another 
has  2  ovals  together,  one  of  Shoofoo 
(Suphis,  or  Cheops),  the  other  of  As- 
ses-kef. In  others  are  specimens  of 
the  false  doors  and  architectural  or- 
naments found  at  the  tombs  near  the 
pyramids,  and  some  figures  in  relief, 
Osiris  is  here  frequently  styled  "  Lord 
of  the  land  of  Tat,"  or  •*  Tot,"  which 
is  expressed  by  the  emblem  of  sta- 
bility. 

Before  several  of  the  grottoes  are 
crude-brick  walls,  built  when  inhabited 
by  the  Christians,  who  converted  one 
of  them  into  a  church,  cutting  a  circu- 
lar niche  into  the  rock  opposite  the 
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Entrance.  At  Isbdyda  there  is  another 
portion  of  the  Gisr  el  Agods,  and  a 
ruined  town,  which  commanded  the 
mountain-pass  up  the  ravine  behind 
Gebel  esh  Sheykh  Said.  This  road 
passed  by  a  stone  quarry  at  the  top  of 
the  hills,  and  then  descended  into  a 
valley  coming  from  the  eastward,  and 
opening  upon  the  level  plain.  Here 
it  joined  an  old  road  of  considerable 
breadth,  which  ran  in  a  southerly 
direction  behind  the  town,  whose  ex- 
tensive mounds  lie  to  the  S.  of  the 
modem  village  of  Tel  d  Amdma. 

On  the  summit  of  the  same  hills  is 
a  large  limestone-quarry,  in  which  is  a 
bed  of  oriental  alabaster,  from  3  to  6 
ft.  thick,  which,  like  the  quarry,  was 
long  worked  by  the  ancients.  A  road 
10  paces  broad,  cut  in  the  rock,  leads 
into  the  quarry,  and  on  the  rt.  side 
are  smaU  niches,  once  apparently 
holding  tablets  or  inscriptions.  The 
best  way  to  this  quarry  is  up  the 
valley,  or  ravine,  just  to  the  N.  of  Is- 
b&yda.  It  is  on  the  hill  at  the  end  of 
it,  about  1}  m.  from  its  mouth. 


(E.)  Hadji  J^andeel  (7  m.y  This  is 
the  best  place  to  disembark  at  for  pay- 
ing a  visit  to  the  grottoes  of  Tel  el 
Amdma^  about  4^  m.  distant  from  the 
river.  These  grottoes  belong  to  a  very 
obscure  period  of  the  XVIIIth  dynasty, 
when,  as  M.  Mariette  conjectures,  the 
Egyptian  religion  under  the  influence 
of  a  piously  mad  king  went  through  a 
curious  stage  of  schism.  They  are  the 
burial-places  of  functionaries  of  the 
court  of  Amunoph  IV.  and  his  im- 
mediate successors.  This  Amunoph 
rv.,  according  to  M.  Mariette,  sub- 
stituted for  Ammon,  or  Amun,  the 
god  of  Thebes,  a  Semitic  deity  called 
Aten  (the  radiating  disk),  and  changed 
his  own  name  to  Khoo-en-Aten,  as 
found  here  in  these  grottoes.  He  also 
built  the  town,  whose  extensive  ruins  are 
still  seen  on  the  plain,  and  made  it  the 
capital  of  his  kingdom.  These  changes 
may  perhaps  be  attributed  to  the  in- 
fluence of  his  mother,  who  was  not  an 
Egyptian,  and  who^  name  appears 
cKmstantly  on  the  walls  of  these  grot- 
tdes.     It  is  noticeable  too  that  the  1 


features  of  the  people  represented  in 
these  sculptures  are  not  Egyptian. 

The  subjects  are  various  and  highly 
interesting.  In  one  place  the  king 
and  queen,  frequently  attended  by 
their  children,  are  praying  to  Aten, 
represented  under  the  form  of  the  Sun 
with  rays  terminating  in  human  hands. 
In  another  the  monarch  is  borne  on  a 
rich  throne  towards  a  temple ;  in  an- 
other he  is  mounted  in  his  car,  the 
queen  following  in  '■*■  the  second  chariot 
that  he  had."  In  some  are  military 
processions,  the  troops  marching  with 
the  banners  belonging  to  their  respec- 
tive corps,  and  divided  into  light  and 
heavy  armed  infantry,  as  was  cus- 
tomary with  the  Egyptian  army.  Each 
soldier  bows  down  before  the  monarch, 
whose  tyranny  seems  to  be  hinted  at 
by  their  more  than  usual  submissive- 
ness.  The  chariot  corps  and  others 
also  attend ;  and  the  officers  of  infantry 
are  distinguished  by  their  post  at  the 
head  of  their  men,  and  by  the  wand 
they  carry  in  their  hand.  In  others 
are  the  plans  of  houses,  gardens,  courts 
of  temples,  cattle,  and  various  subjects, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  some 
large  boats,  fastened  to  the  bank  of 
the  Nile  by  ropes  and  pegs,  as  at  the 
present  day. 

Some  of  the  sculptures  have  been 
left  unfinished.  The  royal  names,  as 
at  Gebel  Toonah,  have  been  invariably 
defaced.  There  are  usually  5  ovals— 
2  containing  the  prenomen  and  nomen 
of  the  king  ,*  another  the  name  of  the 
queen-mother ;  and  2  others,  which  are 
of  larger  size,  the  titles  of  the  god. 

Several  Greek  inscriptions  show 
that  the  catacombs  of  Tel  el  Am&ma 
were  suflSciently  admired -by  ancient 
travellers  to  be  considered  worthy  of 
a  visit,  like  those  at  Thebes;  and  one 
of  the  writers  expresses  his  surprise 
at  the  "  skill  of  the  sacred  masons,'* 
rexvriv  davfiaCt^y  r<av  Upcov  KcMToyMV, 

To  the  S.  of  the  central  tombs  is  a 
natural  grotto  or  fissure  in  the  rook, 
and  several  workings  in  a  softer  vein, 
apparently  in  search  of  a  yellow  stone 
which  crosses  it  here  and  there ;  but  it 
is  difficult  to  say  for  what  use  it  was 
required.     Several  small   houses,  or 
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huts  of  rough  stone  are  built  here,  as 
well  as  before  the  catacombs  them- 
selves, probably  the  abodes  of  work- 
men. In  one  of  the  tombs  is  a  large 
niche  cnt  by  the  Christians,  and  in 
another  the  figures  of  saints  painted 
on  the  walls ;  showing  that  these,  like 
other  secluded  spots,  were  once  occu- 
pied by  anchorites  and  other  devout 
cynics,  or  served  as  places  of  refuge 
from  the  persecutions  exercised  at 
different  times  against  the  monks  of 
Egypt. 

(i?.)  The  extensive  ruins  of  the  old 
city  are  seen  in  the  plain  near  the  river. 
The  temples  were  of  sandstone,  each 
surrounded  by  a  crude-brick  enclosure, 
like  many  of  those  at  Thebes  and 
other  plsK)es;  but  fragments  of  ma- 
sonry are  all  that  now  remain,  the 
stone  edifices  having  been  purposely 
destroyed,  and  so  completely  as  to 
leave  no  vestige  of  their  original  plans. 
Several  of  the  crude-brick  houses  are 
better  preserved,  and  from  their  sub- 
structions the  form  and  distribution  of 
maay  of  the  rooms  may  be  easily  traced. 
Indeed  they  are  calculated  to  give  a 
more  correct  idea  of  the  ground-plans 
of  Egyptian  houses  than  any  in  the 
valley  of  the  Nile ;  and  the  extent  of 
the  city  is  unequalled  by  any  whose 
ruins  remain,  except  Thebes,  being 
about  2  m.  in  length,  though  of  a  com- 
paratively inconsiderable  breadth. 

(E.)  Some  distance  to  the  south- 
ward, and  nearly  in  a  line  with  the 
village  of  Howdrte,  is  a  ravine  in  the 
hills,  where  a  large  stela  bearing  a 
long  hieroglyphic  inscription  was  found 
by  Mr.  Hs^is ;  and  to  the  S.  of  this, 
near  the  road  leading  over  the  moun- 
tains in  rear  of  Gebel  Aboofayda,  are 
other  catacombs,  containing  similar 
sculptures,  and  some  ancient  roads 
communicating  with  the  town. 

(TT.)  Nearly  opposite  El  How^trte, 
inland  on  the  W.  bank,  is  Tano<)f, 
whose  lofty  mounds  mark  the  site  of 
Tanis-Superior,  in  Coptic  Thdni.  It 
has  no  ruins.  A  short  distance  to  the 
W.  of  it  runs  the  Bdhr  Yoosef,  or  Menhi, 
which  conveys  the  water  of  the  Nile 


to  the  interior  of  the  western  plain, 
passing  by  Behnesa,  and  thence  by  a 
lateral  branch  into  the  Fyodm. 

(TF.)  About  2  m.  to  the  S.  of  Tanodf 
is  Daroot  esh  Shereef,  in  Coptic  Terot, 
which  probably  occupies  the  site  of 
the  Theba'ica  Phylace  (<pv\axrf),  or 
Theban  castle ;  a  fortified  place  at  the 
frontier  of  the  Thebaid,  where  duties 
were  levied  on  goods  exported  from 
that  part  of  the  country  to  Lower 
Egypt.  Strabo  tells  us  the  canal  to 
Tanis  passed  by  that  castle ;  and  we 
may  trace  in  the  name  Daroot  the 
word  ourit,  a  "  garrison  "  or  "  guard." 

(TT.)  At  Daroot  are  a  few  moimds 
and  some  fragments  of  stone,  but  no 
ruins.  A  few  miles  higher  up  the 
Nile  is  the  mouth  of  the  Bahr  Yoosef. 

{E.)  On  the  eastern  bank  are  the 
first  DSm-trees,  called  also  Theban 
palms,  from  being  confined  to  the 
Thebaid.  They  are  not  found  in 
Lower  Egypt,  except  in  gardens,  as 
at  Minieh  and  a  few  other  places. 
Their  dry  fibrous  fruit,  when  ripe, 
exactly  resembles  our  ginger-bread 
in  flavour,  and  is  eaten  by  the 
peasants.  It  contains  an  extremely 
hard  nut,  which  has  been  used  by 
the  carpenters  of  ancient  and  modem 
Egypt  for  the  socket  of  their  drills ; 
but  which,  before  the  fruit  ripens,  is  a 
horn-like  substance,  and  is  eaten  by 
the  people  of  Ethiopia.  The  growth 
of  the  tree  has  this  peculiarity,  that, 
the  lower  part  of  the  stem  is  single, 
and  invariably  divides  at  a  certe.in 
height  into  two  branches,  each  of 
these  again  being  bifurcated,  always 
in  two  sets.  The  head  is  covered 
with  large  fan-shaped  leaves,  at  the 
base  of  which  the  &uit  grows. 

(E.)  In  the  rocks  above  are  some 
quarries  and  small  grottoes,  and  just 
beyond  is  Ed  Dayr  el  Kossayr,  in- 
habited by  Christians.  This,  perhaps, 
marks  the  site  of  Pescla,  or  Pesla,  of 
the  Itinerary,  which  was  24  Boman  m. 
to  the  S.  of  Antinoe. 

(IF.)  Opposite  El  Kossayr  is  the 
village  of  Jephsehan.  The  river  now 
makes  a  considerable  bend,  and  ap- 
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proaches  a  fine  precipitous  range  of 
cliffs,  which  rise  up  sheer  from  the 
water's  edge. 

(E.)  Gebd  Aboofayda  (17  m.)  is 
the  name  of  these  oluffs  which  bound 
the  east  bank  of  the  river  for  so^le 
10  or  12  miles.  Sudden  gusts  of 
wind  from  the  mountain  often  render 
great  precaution  necessary  in  sailing 
beneath  them,  and  many  accidents 
have  happened  in  tliis  part  of  the  river. 
The  recesses  in  the  rocks  are  the  resort 
of  numerous  cormorants  and  wild 
ducks :  but,  being  generally  very  timid, 
they  are  not  easily  approached,  and  a 
single  shot  disturbs  them  for  a  great 
distance. 

The  small  mud-banks,  and  the  cav- 
erns just  at  the  water's  edge  are  a 
favourite  resort  of  the  few  crocodiles 
wliich  may  still  be  met  with  so  far 
nortii.  Few  travellers  are  fortunate 
enough  to  see  them  here ;  but  in  1871 
a  very  large  one,  more  than  14  ft  long, 
was  killed,  after  several  hours'  patient 
watching  in  a  cleft  of  the  cliff  a  few  feet 
above  the  water,  by  the  Earl  of  Ducie, 
and  his  body  recovered  and  skinned. 

(^.)  About  a  mile  above  El  Eossayr 
on  the  E.  bank  is  a  small  ancient  tovm 
in  the  mountain-pass;  half-way  be- 
tween which  and  El  Hareib  (Haryib) 
is  Ebras,  a  retired  recess  in  the  moun- 
tain, with  a  piece  of  cultivated  land, 
havLQg  palms  and  dom-trees. 

(E.)  A  short  distance  beyond  are 
some  grottoes,  and  about  2  ^  farther 
the  ancient  town  called  El  Haretb 
("  the  Buins"),  with  grottoes  and  tombs 
containing  dog  and  cat  mummies. 
The  town  stood  at  the  mouth  of  a 
ravine,  which  after  heavy  rain  pours 
a  stream  of  water  through  its  centre. 
Many  of  the  walls  are  still  standing, 
and  some  of  the  arches  within  the 
houses  are  well  preserved.  It  is,  how- 
ever, probable  that  they  are  not  of 
very  ancient  date,  and  many  may  be 
of  a  late  Boman  or  Christian  time. 
But  the  bricks  are  mostly  ancient,  and 
the  Christians  may  have  succeeded  to 
the  old  town,  vestiges  of  which  still 
remain  amidst  the  later  buildings. 
On  the  S.  side  of  the  ravine  is  a  large 
crude-brick  enclosure,  perhaps  a  fort ; 


and  near  the  river  are  remains  of  ma- 
sonry, apparently  part  of  an  old  quay. 
In  some  of  the  walls  the  bricks,  instead 
of  being  in  horizontal  courses,  are  in 
curved  lines,  like  the  enclosure  of  a 
temple  at  Thebes,  called  Dayr  el  Me- 
deeneh.  Many  of  them  are  of  con- 
siderable height,  and  in  some  places 
the  arched  windows  remain,  even  of 
the  upper  stories.  In  several  of  the 
grottoes  up  the  ravine  to  the  N.E.  are 
found  human  bones,  and  the  mummied 
bodies  of  dogs,  jackals,  cats,  and  appa- 
rently of  the  wild  cat,  or  felts  chaus. 
One  of  them  has  the  Egyptian  cornice, 
and  in  another  are  some  enchorial  in- 
scriptions. The  ancient  name  of  El 
Hareib  is  uncertain.  The  Itinerary 
mentions  no  place  between  Pesla  and 
Hieracon. 

(TT.)  About  IJ  m.  inland  on  tlie 
western  side  of  the  Nile  is  Kossayah, 
the  ancient  Cusse,  Chusffi,  of  Chusis ; 
in  Coptic  K6s-ko6.  According  to  the 
Greeks,  Venus  Urania  was  the  deity 
of  the  place ;  and  ^lian  reports  that 
a  sacred  cow  was  there  worshipped, 
which  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the 
character  of  the  Egyptian  Venus,  of 
whom  that  animal  was  an  emblem. 
His  words  are,  "it  is  a  small  but 
elegant  town  in  the  HermopoUte 
nome,  where  they  worship  Venua, 
called  Urania  (the  heavenly),  and  also 
a  cow." 

The  difference  between  the  low  and 
high  Nile  in  this  part  of  Egypt  is 
21  ft.  3  in.,  judging  from  the  highest 
mark  made  by  the  water  on  the  cliffs 
of  Gebel  Aboofayda,  which  rise  ab- 
ruptly from  the  river. 

(j^.)  About  3  m.  above  El  Hareib, 
and  beyond  where  the  river  turns  away 
from  beneath  tlie  cliffs,  is  an  old  con- 
vent called  Dayr  el  Bukhara.  The 
name  is  common  to  many  of  these  mon- 
astic retreats,  being  derived  from  the 
custom  of  barricading  the  doors  and 
raising  everything  they  required  by  a 
^*puU^**  as  at  Dayr  Antonios  and 
Dayr  Bolos  in  the .  eastern  desert. 
Near  the  convent  are  the  ruins  of 
another  old  town,  and  some  sepulchral 
grottoes.  A  portion  of  the  Gisr  el 
Agoos  appears   near   this   old  town. 
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which  may  possibly  lay  claim  to  the 
site  of  Hieracon,  though  the  distances 
in  the  Itinerary  do  not  quite  agree 
with  its  position. 

The  Nile  formerly  ran  beneath  the 
cliffs  for  some  distance  farther  &.,  but 
it  has  now  left  them  and  bends  away 
considerably  to  the  W. 

(fT.)  Between  Daroot  esh  Shere^f 
and  Manfiedoot,  on  the  W.  bank,  is  the 
site  of  an  old  town,  called  in  Ooptic 
MaiUau,  whose  Arabic  name,  accord- 
ing to  ihe  MSS.,  is  Mawda-el  Ashea ; 
and  between  this  last  and  Mankabdt 
mention  is  made  of  Ma&tout,  the  suc- 
cessor of  a  town  of  the  same  name,  in 
Coptic  Mailthoot.  This  la«t  may  sig- 
nify the  "  place  of  Thoth." 

( W.)  Manfaloot  (UJ  m.  Bly.  Stat), 
in  Ck>ptio  Manbalot,  is  a  bender  or 
market-town,  and  the  residence  of  a 
local  governor.  It  is  of  considerable 
size,  with  the  usual  bazaar,  and  a 
markeiKiay  every  Sunday,  at  which 
meat  and  other  things  can  be  more 
easily  obtained  than  at  other  times. 
It  has  a  governor's  palace,  and  outside 
the  walls  are  several  gardens. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  an 
old  Egyptian  town  stood  here  in  former 
times,  and  Leo  A&icanus  speaks  of  its 
sculptured  remains,  and  the  rUins  of  a 
building,  apparently  a  temple,  near 
the  river. 

It  is  singular  that  no  notice  is  taken 
of  it  by  Greek  and  Latin  writers,  and 
we  might  suppose  that  the  Arab  geo- 
grapher was  incorrect  in  his  statement, 
did  not  its  mounds,  and  the  mention 
of  its  name  in  the  list  of  places  cited 
in  the  Coptic  MSS.,  prove  it  to  have 
been  one  of  the  cities  of  ancient  Egypt 
Its  modem  name  is  evidently  taken 
firom  the  Coptic,  which  M.  Champollioti 
supposes  to  signify  the  '*  place  of  wild 
asses;"  but  the  modem  Egyptians, 
with  their  usual  disposition  to  connect 
everything  with  persons  mentioned  in 
the  Kor^,  have  decided  it  to  be  the 
"  place  of  exile  of  Lot."  Aboolfeda 
describes  Manfaloot  *^on  the  bank  of 
the  Nile,"  but  in  Pococke's  time  it 
stood  a  mile  from  the  river,  which  then 
ran  nearer  the  hills  of  Gebel  Aboo- 
fayda.    Since  that  period  the  Nile  has 


gradually  encroached  on  the  western 
shore,  and  every  year  threatens  to  wash 
the  town  away.  It  had  also  then  a 
*' bishop  and  about  200  Christians, 
whose  church  was  at  Narach,  some 
distance  off,  in  a  spot  where  the  com- 
mon people  pretended  that  the  Holy 
Family  lived  until  the  death  of  Herod.  * 

(E.)  On  the  suiomit  of  the  rocks  of 
Gebel  Aboo&yda,  near  their  southern 
end,  are  the  caverns  of  Mdobdeh,  com- 
monly called  the  crocodile  -  mummy 
pits.  The  entrance  to  them  is  through 
a  natural  fissure  in  the  rock  at  the  top. 
Besides  the  thousands  of  crocodile 
munmiies  which  fill  the  interior,  there 
are  several  human  munmiies,  some 
gilded  from  head  to  foot,  and  others 
less  richly  decorated.  These  caverns 
have  never  been  thoroughly  explored, 
and  much,  no  doubt,  yet  remains  to  be 
found  in  them.  Here  Mr.  Harris 
met  with  his  interesting  fragments  of 
Homer  on  papyrus.  Candles,  matches, 
rope,  and  water  should  be  taken,  if  it 
is  intended  to  penetrate  into  the  ca- 
verns. There  is  no  danger  attending 
the  attempt ;  but  it  is  fatiguing,  and 
the  confined  space,  ,and  close,  stifling 
atmosphere  may  produce  unpleasant 
effects.  The  best  place  to  go  firom, 
coming  down  the  river,  is  a  village 
called  Shalaghd^el. 

(W.)  Beni  Adee  or  Beni  Ali,  at  the 
edge  of  the  Libyan  desert,  is  well 
known  as  having  been  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Nizto,  or  disciplined 
troops  of  Mohammed  Ali,  previous  to 
their  march  for  the  Morea ;  and  as  the 
usual  point  of  departure  for  the  Oasis 
of  Dikbleh. 

{E.)  InWadeeBooa,atthe8outhem 
comer  of  Geb^el  Aboofayda^  on  the  E. 
bank,  are  some  old  grottoes.  Here  the 
road  from  Tel  el  Amdma  over  Gebel 
Aboofayda  rejoins  the  valley  of  the 
Nile,  and  those  ti-avelliug  by  land  avoid 
a  great  detour  by  following  this  moun- 
tain-pass. The  grottoes  in  the  comer 
of  the  hill  behind  Beni-Mohammed-el- 
Kofodr  have  some  interesting  paintings 
of  agricultural  and  other  scenes  of  the 
early  time  of  Fapi  and  Nofer-K^  of 
the  yith  dynasty.    Among  the  many 
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subjects,  in  one  of  them  are  some 
curious  boats;  in  the  others  also  are 
trades  and  various  subjects;  and  the 
occupants  of  these  tombs  appear  all  to 
have  lived  about  the  time  of  Nofer- 
Ker^  (Nephercheres),  and  to  have 
been  governors  of  the  nome.  At  the 
convent  in  the  plain  below,.  Mr.  Harris 
found  a  Greek  inscription.  The  con- 
vent is  called  Dayr  eg  Gibrdwee,  or 
Maria  Boktee.  The  inscription  is 
curious,  being  of  the  time  of  Dio- 
cletian and  Maximian,  and  mentioning 
the  dedication  of  the  camp  of  the  1st 
Prietorian  cohort  of  Lusitanians  to 
Jupiter,  Hercules,  and  Victory.  On 
the  desert  plain  between  the  convent 
and  the  hills  (which  are  here  called 
Gebel  Mar^g)  is  an  ancient  square 
crude-brick  fortress,  which  appears 
from  the  coins  found  there  to  have 
been  used  by  the  Bomans,  though  pro- 
bably of  earlier  time ;  and  at  the  con- 
vent are  some  old  mounds  of  a  town 
called  Medeenet  Sinsini.  The  paint- 
ings in  the  caves  of  Gebel  Mardg  are 
better  preserved  than  those  about 
^  a  mile  to  the  N.  of  it.  Some  dis- 
tance to  the  S.  is  Tabbaneh.  Near 
Beni-Mohammed-el-Kofodr  may  be  the 
site  of  Passalon. 

(J!^.)  About  6  m.  beyond,  near  the 
edge  of  the  cultivated  land,  behind 
Benoob  el  Hamam,  are  vestiges  of  the 
Gisr-el  Agoos.  In  the  tract  of  land 
on  the  border  of  the  desert,  near  the 
road  going  towards  El  Wasta,  is  a 
crude-brick  ruin  and  the  mounds  of 
other  small  towns,  but  without  any 
stone  remains.  Isium  stood  somewhere 
in  this  direction,  at  one  of  the  ruined 
towns  just  mentioned. 

(W.)  The  Nile  makes  several  large 
bends  between  Manfaloot  and  Asyoot, 
which  often  cause  considerable  delay. 
At  the  end  of  one  of  them,  and  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  bank,  is  Man- 
^bat,  or  Mungabat,  the  successor  of 
an  old  town  called  in  Coptic  Manka- 
pot,  "the  place  (manirfactory ?)  of 
pots,'*  probably  from  its  manufactory 
of  esirthenware ;  though,  from  the  great 
quantity  made  in  every  part  of  Egypt, 
it  seems  imreasonable  to  apply  this 
name  to  any  particular  town.     Like  I 


Keneh  and  Ballas  at  the  present  day, 
it  may  have  been  noted  for  a  par- 
ticular kind. 

(TT.)  Asyoot  (26  m.  Kly.  Stat.).  The 
capital  of  the  province  of  the  same 
name  and  residence  of  the  governor  of 
Upper  Egypt,  247J  m.  from  Cairo  by 
water,  and  229  m.  by  rail.  It  stands 
at  some  distance  from  the  river,  and  a 
small  viUage  on  the  bank,  called  El 
Hamra,  claims  the  honour  of  being 
its  port.  A  large  canal  conducts  the 
water  from  the  river  during  the  inun- 
dation, and  a  magnificent  embankment 
studded  with  tre^  leads  from  the  land- 
ing-place to  the  town,  the  entrance. 
into  which,  through  an  old  gateway 
and  a  large  courtyard,  which  forms 
part  of  the  governor's  palace,  is  very 
picturesque.  Asyoot  is  of  considerable 
extent,  with  several  bazaars,  baths,  and 
some  handsome  mosks,  one  of  which 
is  remarkable  for  its  lofty  minaret.  It 
is  certainly  the  largest  and  best  built 
town  of  the  Saeed;  and  its  position, 
with  several  gardens  in  the  vicinity, 
is  greatly  in  its  favour.  It  may  con- 
tain about  25,000  inhabitants,  of  whom 
about  1000  are  Christians.  In  ihe 
town  are  a  few  good  houses  belonging, 
to  the  ebni-bded,  or  townspeople,  but 
the  generality  are  mere  hovels.  The 
streets  are  narrow  and  unpaved,  as  is 
the  case  in  all  the  towns  of  Egypt. 

Some  of  the  bazaars  are  little  in- 
ferior to  those  of  the  metropolis,  and 
are  well  supplied;  and  the  town  is 
divided  into  quarters,  each  closed  by  a 
gate,  as  at  Cairo.  On  Sunday  a  market 
is  held,  which  is  frequented  by  the 
people  of  the  neighbouring  villages; 
and  Iq  the  bazaars  a  great  supply  of 
stufib  and  various  commodities  are 
always  kept  for  sale,  brought  from 
Cairo  and  other  parts  of  Egypt,  as  well 
as  from  Arabia  and  the  upper  country. 
The  best  pipe-bowls  are  manufactured 
here,  which  are  highly  prized,  and 
sent  in  great  numbers  to  Cairo :  some 
are  also  made  at  Keneh  and  Assoo^n, 
but  far  inferior  to  those  of  Asyoot 

Formerly  the  town  was  much  fre- 
quented by  caravans  from  the  interior 
of  Africa,  especially  from  Darfoor,  but 
only  a  few  arrive  now  in  the  course  of 
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the  year.  The  principal  native  in- 
dustries are  the  manufacture  of  articles 
in  clay,  indigo  dying,  opium  and  cotton 
picking,  &c.  There  is  a  telegraph  office 
in  the  town.  There  is  also  an  Ame- 
rican consular  agent.  The  American 
mission  schools  have  a  branch  esta- 
blishment which  has  met  with  some 
success ;  a  medical  man,  Br.  Johnston, 
practises  in  connection  with  them. 

Asyoot  has  succeeded  to  the  ancient 
Lycopolis,  "  the  City  of  the  Wolves," 
so-called  from  the  worship  of  that 
animal,  or  of  the  deity  to  whom  it  was 
sacred. 

The  Coptic  name  of  the  city,  Sioout, 
is  the  same  it  bore  in  ancient  times, 
as  is  shown  by  the  hieroglyphics  in 
the  catacombs,  where  it  is  written 
Ssout,  the  initial  S  being  doubled,  as 
in  Ssa  the  Egyptian  name  of  Sais. 
Aboolfeda  says  it  should  be  called  in 
Arabic  Osyoot ;  but  this  is  from  the 
repugnance  of  that  language  (in  com- 
mon with  Spanish,  French,  and  many 
others)  to  an  S  followed  by  another 
consonant,  unless  preceded  by  a  vowel. 
The  jackal-headed  god  is  said  to  be 
lord  of  the  place,  but  iiistead  of  the 
name  of  Anubis  (Anepo)  he  has  the 
legend  with  horns,  and  is  probably 
another  character  of  the  same  deity, 
who  included  under  his  patronage  and 
in  his  emblems  the  jackal,,  the  wolf, 
and  the  dog. 

Little  now  remains  of  the  old  town 
except  extensive  mounds  and  a  few 
stone  substructions,  which  are  found 
in  digging  for  the  foundations  of 
houses,  or  in  cutting  trenches  on  its 
site. 

The  Libyan  chain  advances  con- 
siderably towards  the  E.  in  this  part  ; 
and  in  the  projecting  corner  of  the 
mountain  above  Asyoot  are  several 
grottoes  cut  in  the  limestone-rock,  the 
burial-places  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Lycopolis.  Though  not  containing  a 
great  profusion  of  sculpture,  they  are 
of  considei-able  interest  from  their  an- 
tiquity, and  some  have  the  names  of 
very  old  kings.  The  principal  tomb 
is  called  by  the  common  appellation 
of  Stahl  Antar,  It  is  of  great  size, 
and  has  an  entrance-chamber  or  porch. 


open  to  the  air,  cut  like  the  rest  in 
the  limestone-rock.  On  the  right  side 
of  the  entrance  is  a  long  hieroglyphic 
inscription,  which  has  not  yet  been 
copied.  The  ceiling  of  this  catacomb 
is  vaulted,  and  ornamented  with  very 
elegant  devices  which  might  be  ts^en 
for  Greek  patterns,  if  one  did  not 
know  that  the  ceiling  was  older  than 
Greek  art.  In  an  inner  room  are 
sculptures  representing  men  bringing 
an  ioex  and  various  offerings ;  and  at 
the  end  a  large  figure  of  a  man,  and 
others  of  women  rather  smaller,  smell- 
ing the  lotus-flower,  as  was  usual  at 
the  festive  meetings  of  the  Egyptians. 
It  has  several  chambers,  which  once 
served  as  dwelling-places  for  the  pea- 
sants, who  have  not  improved  tibeir 
appearance  by  blackening  them  with 
smoke.  In  the  smaller  caves  and  ex- 
cavated recesses  of  the  rock  in  various 
parts  of  this  mountain  the  remains 
of  wolf-mmnmies  are  frequently  met 
with,  which  is  perfectly  consistent  with 
the  fact  of  the  wolf  having  been  the 
sacred  animal  of  the  place,  and  with 
the  name  given  to  the  town  by  the 
Greeks.  The  coins  of  the  Lycopolite 
nome  have  also  the  wolf  on  their  re- 
verse, with  the  word  "  Lyco.*' 

The  tombs  are  arranged  in  succes- 
sive tiers  at  different  elevations.  They 
may  be  visited  according  to  their  po- 
sition, and  a  road  about  4  paces  br^id 
leads  up  the  hill.  They  are  very  nu- 
merous, but  many  are  without  sculp- 
ture, and  some  containing  burnt  bones 
appear  to  have  been  occupied  by  the 
Itomans  at  a  late  period.  Near  tlie 
middle  of  the  ascent  is  some  crude- 
brick  building ;  and  a  square  pit  lined 
with  burnt  brick,  very  unusual,  except 
in  Roman  times,  with  a  tablet  or  stela 
above  on  the  rock,  much  defaced. 
Some  of  the  small  pits  oie  very  nar- 
row, scarcely  broad  enough  for  a  man, 
and  they  slope  gradually,  as  if  to 
allow  the  coffins  to  slide  down  into 
them.  Sometimes  a  tomb  consists  of 
a  large  chamber  with  small  niches  or 
repositories  for  the  dead,  and  in  the 
floor  are  the  usual  mummy-pits. 

In  a  tomb  about  half-way  up  the 
hill  is  the  name  of  a  very  old  king, 
and  some  soldiers  carrying  shields  of 
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enormouB  size,  differing  both  in  this 
respect  and  a  little  in  their  shape 
from  the  common  shield,  but  remark^ 
able  as  being  similar  to  those  men- 
tioned by  Xenophon  in  speaking  of 
the  Egyptian  troops  in  the  army  of 
Groesns.  He  says  they  amounted  to 
120,000  men,  **  carrying  bucklers, 
which  covered  them  from  head  to 
foot,  very  long  spears,  and  swords 
called  KoiriScs"  {ahopsh),  and  each 
phalanx  was  •*  formed  of  10,000  men, 
100  each  way."  It  was  from  the  pro- 
tection given  them  by  these  large 
shields,  supported  as  they  were  by  a 
thong  over  the  shoulder,  and  from 
their  compact  order  of  battle,  that  the 
Persians  were  unable  to  break  them 
when  they  had  routed  the  rest  of  the 
Lydian  army.  They  therefore  ob- 
tained honourable  terms  from  Cyrus, 
and  an  abode  in  the  cities  of  Larissa 
and  Cyllene,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Cuma,  near  the  sea  ;  which  were  still 
called  the  Egyptian  cities,  and  in- 
habited by  their  descendants,  in  the 
time  of  Xenophon. 

The  tombs  on  this  mountain,  like 
most  others  in  Egypt,  were  once  the 
abode  of  the  Christians,  who  retired 
thither,  either  from  persecution,  or  for 
the  sake  of  that  solitude  which  suited 
their  austere  habits ;  and  it  was  per- 
haps from  one  of  thera  that  John  of 
Lycopolis  gave  his  oracular  answer  to 
the  embassy  of  Theodosius.  The  story 
is  thus  related  by  Gibbon :  "  Before 
he  performed  any  decisive  resolution, 
the  pious  emperor  was  anxious  to  dis- 
cover the  will  of  Heaven  ,*  and  as  the 
progress  of  Christianity  had  silenced 
the  oracles  of  Delphi  and  Dodona,  he 
consulted  an  Egyptian  monk  who  pos- 
sessed, in  the  opinion  of  the  age,  the 
gift  of  miracles  and  the  knowledge 
of  futurity.  Eutropius,  one  of  the  &.- 
vourite  eunuchs  of  the  palace  of  Con- 
stantinople, embarked  for  Alexandria, 
from  whence  he  sailed  up  the  Nile 
as  far  as  the  city  of  Lycopolis,  or  of 
Wolves,  in  the  remote  province  of  The- 
bais.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
city,  and  on  the  summit  (side?)  of  a 
lofty  mountain,  the  holy  John  had  con- 
structed with  his  own  hand  a  humble 


cell,  in  which  he  had  dwelt  abore 
50  years,  without  opening  his  door, 
without  seeing  the  face  of  a  woman, 
and  without  tasting  any  food  that  had 
been  prepared  by  fire  or  any  human 
art.  Five  days  of  the  week  he  spent 
in  prayer  and  meditation,  but  on 
Saturdays  and  Sundays  he  regularly 
opened  a  small  window,  and  gave  au- 
dience to  the  crowd  of  suppliants  who 
successively  flowed  from  every  part 
of  the  Christian  world.  The  eunuch 
of  Theodosius  approached  the  window 
with  respectful  steps,  proposed  his 
questions  concerning  the  event  of  the 
civil  W6tf,  and  soon  returned  with  a 
favourable  oracle,  which  animated  the 
courage  of  the  emperor  by  the  assur- 
ance of  a  bloody  but  infallible  vic- 
torv." 

On  the  N.  side  of  the  projecting 
comer  of  the  mountain  are  some  lime- 
stone-quarries, and  a  few  uninteresting 
grottoes. 

The  view  from  these  hills  over  the 
town  of  Asyoot  and  the  green  plain  in 
the  early  part  of  the  year  is  very 
pretty,  the  ^prettiest  perhaps  to  he 
seen  in  Egypt.  The  brightness  of  the 
green  is  perfectly  dazzling,  and  of  a 
tint  such  as  probably  can  be  seen  no- 
where else  in  the  world :  it  stretches 
away  too  for  miles  on  either  side, 
"  unbroken,"  as  Dean  Stanley  so  gra- 
phically says,  "  save  by  the  mud  vil- 
lages which  here  and  there  lie  in  the 
midst  of  the  verdure,  like  the  marks 
of  a  soiled  foot  on  a  rich  carpet.*' 

Immediately  below  the  hills  on  the 
S.  side  is  the  modern  cemetery.  The 
tombs  are  arranged  with  considerable 
taste,  and  have  a  neat  and  pleasing 
appearance.  On  going  to  them  from 
the  town  you  pass  along  a  raised 
dyke,  with  a  bridge  over  a  canal  that 
skirts  the  cultivated  land.  The  latter 
answers  the  same  purpose  as  the  Bahr 
Yoosef  in  central  Egypt  in  carrying 
the  water  of  the  inundation  to  the 
portion  of  the  plain  most  distant  from 
the  river;  and  in  one  of  the  ponds 
between  the  river  and  the  town,  fed 
by  a  lateral  canal,  the  "very  conve- 
nient **  spring  mentioned  by  Michaelis 
is   to   be  looked  for,  the   credit    of 
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which  newly-married  brides  may  often 
be  greatly  interested  in  maintaining. 

On  the  southern  comer  of  the  moun- 
tain, immediately  above  the  village  of 
Dronka,  is  a  large  bed  of  alabaster 
lying  upon  the  limestone-rock,  but  not 
sufficiently  compact  to  admit  of  its 
being  quarried  for  use. 

There  are  also  some  nx>ttoes  behind 
the  village  of  Beefa,  about  a  mile  to 
the  S.  of  Dronka. 

Pliny  seems  to  think  that  these  hills 
formed  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
Thebai'd,  since  he  says,  '*in  Libyco 
Lycon,  ubi  montes  finiunt  Thebaidem." 
But  this  could  not  be  so,  as  it  extended 
much  £Eirther  N.  to  the  Theba'ica 
Phylace. 

(PT.)  At  Shodb  are  the  moimds  and 
crude-brick  remains  of  Hypsele,  in 
Coptic  Shotp,  which  gave  its  name  to 
one  of  the  nomes  of  Egypt.  Near  to 
LyoopoHs  was  a  fort  called  in  Coptic 
Tgeli,  and  the  village  of  Ptaphor,  in 
the  district  of  Sh6^  the  sites  of  which 
are  now  unknown. 

(E,)  El  Wasta,  on  the  E.  bank,  is 
probably  the  successor  of  Contra  Lyco- 
polis,  but  it  has  no  remains.  At  the 
oend  of  the  river  between  Esh  Shug- 
gub  and  El  Gutt^ea,  on  the  E.  bank 
is  a  sheykh's  tomb,  and  some  distance 
from  it,  under  the  hills,  is  a  ruin 
apparently  of  Christian  time.  Gutt^ea 
(Kntiah),  on  the  W.  bank,  abounds 
in  Sont  or  acacia-trees;  and  it  is  a 
good  place  for  purchasing  charcoal, 
with  which  it  supplies  Asyool  At 
El  Miidmur  (or  Motmar)  are  the 
mounds  of  an  old  town,  by  some  sup- 
posed to  be  Mouthis,  a  small  place  to 
the  N.  of  Antaaopolis.  But  the  dis- 
tance of  Miidmur  from  Gow  is  too 
much,  and  the  position  of  Mouthis 
given  in  the  Itinerary  requires  it  to 
have  been  near  Eaaineh.  Much  Sont 
or  Aca(*ia  Nilotica,  grows  near  Miid- 
mur, which,  like  tiiat  on  the  road  to 
Abydus,  may  be  the  remnant  of  one 
of  the  old  groves  of  Acanthus.  At 
the  N.  of  the  projecting  corner  of  the 
mountain,  beliind  Miidmur,  is  a  road 
called  Derb  Imow,  which  crosses  this 
part  of  the  eastern  chain  of  hills,  add 
rejoins  the  valley  of  the  Nile  by  a 


ravine  near  the  grottoes  of  Gow ;  and 
another,  called  Nu^b  el  Hossayn,  leads 
from  a  little  above  Dayr  'feuBeA,  and 
descends  at  the  comer  of  the  same 
mountain  a  short  way  to  the  W.  of  the 
same  grottoes.  To  the  E.  of  Miidmur 
are  quarries  of  the  same  Oriental  ala- 
baster that  abounds  in  these  hills,  from 
which  columns  have  been  cut. 

(E.)  A  little  beyond  Miidmur  is 
Sherg  Selin.  It  has  no  ruins,  but, 
from  its  name,  it  seems  to  lay  claim  to 
the  site  of  Selinon,  though  the  Itine- 
rary places  Selinon  half-way  between 
Antffiopolis  and  Panopolis.  Perhaps 
in  this  place  we  should  read  Passalon 
for  Selinon.  At  El  Khow&bid  are  some 
mounds,  but  no  ruins;  and  in  the 
hills  to  the  N.E.  are  some  limestones- 
quarries.  About  a  mile  £arther  to  the 
S.E.  are  some  grottoes,  at  the  pro- 
jecting comer  of  the  hills,  and  others 
behind  the  Dayr  feaatk. 

(IF.)  Ahoote^g  (15  miles)  stands  on 
the  site  of  an  ancient  town  on  the  W. 
bank;  and  Wansleb  mentions  Sidfeh 
(or  Sitfeh)  as  the  successor  of  another, 
about  5  m.  to  the  S.  of  it.  Abootedg 
is  the  Abutis  of  Latin  writers,  the 
Apothykd  or  Tapothyki  of  the  Copts : 
which,  as  M.  Champollion  suggests,  is 
very  probably  a  Greek  word  si^iifying 
*«grananr,*'  adopted  by  the  Copts. 
Aboolfeda  says  that  in  his  time  the 
poppy  was  much  cultivated  in  the 
vicinity,  and  it  still  continues  to  be 
grown  there.  From  Abooteeg  the 
course  of  the  river  northwards  for- 
merly lay  more  inland  to  the  W. 
This  is  eonsistent  with  the  position 
of  Selinon,  on  the  opposite  bank,  to 
which  a  canal  is  said  to  have  led 
from  the  Nile. 

(W.)  Eoos-kam,  or  Kos-kam  (in 
Coptic  Eos-kam),  stands  on  the  W. 
bank,  between  Abooteeg  and  Gow  el 
Gharbeeyah.  It  was  c&ed  Apollinis 
Minor  Civitas,  to  distinguish  it  from 
ApoUinopolis  Magna  and  Parva,  now 
Edfoo  and  Koos. 

(E.)  Behind  El  Bedireh,  on  the  E. 
bank,  are  some  unsculptured  oaves  of 
early  time  with  round  lintels ;  and  be- 
hind Kom-Ahmar,  a  little  fSurther  N., 
are  others  with  slight  remains  of  rade 
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IMunting ;  and  one  to  the  N.  of  these 
has  a  few  hieroglyphics  over  the  en- 
trance. The  rest  are  without  sculp- 
ture, including  those  behind  the  Dayr 
Tassa  alreculy  mentioned. 

(E.)  Radineh,  a  pretty-looking  vil- 
lage with  groves  of  palm-trees,  and 
many  pigeon-towers.    In  the  hUl  be- 
hind, and  close  to  Nesleh  Baaineh, 
are  some  very  old  tombs  hewn  in  the 
rock,  of  the  same  age  as  those  about 
the  pyramids:    they  have  the  same 
kind  of  subjects,  and  the  same  round 
lintels ;  the  boats  have  the  old  double 
mast;  and  the  capitals,  in  the  form 
of  a  full-blown  lotus,  are  represented 
in  the  house  as  in  the  tomb  of  trades 
behind  the  Great  Pyramid.    In  the 
largest  tomb,  which  is  about  40  ft. 
in  &ngth,  are  several  statues  in  high 
relief,  and  the  roof  is  cut  to  represent 
palm-tree  beams.    Farther  to  the  S., 
between    these    and    the    projecting 
corner  of  the  mountain  below  Gow, 
is  a  large  quarry,  and  at  its  mouth 
are  the  mounds  of  an  old  town,  the 
bricks  of  which  bear  the  name  of 
Amunoph  III.    Here  or  at  Raiineh 
was  the  site  of  Muthis.    Round  the 
mountain-point,  which  then  curves  in- 
wards to  the  E.,  are  some  old,  and 
some  later,  grottoes,  the  former  of  the 
same  date  as  those    of  Asyoot,  the 
others  of  the  age  of  the  Romans,  and 
perhaps  painted  by  them,  being  orna- 
mented with  arabesques  and  devices 
of  that  time.    The  subjects,  however, 
are    Egyptian,    and  funer^.     Near 
them  are  some  crude-brick  remains. 
In  another  large  quarry,  some  dis- 
tance beyond  these  to  the  eastward, 
are  two    singular  representations  of 
the  giant-god  Antieus,  accompanied 
by  Nephthys,  holding  in  his  left  hand 
a  spear  and  an  oryx.    In  one  of  these 
he    has   rays    round   his   head   like 
the  Sun,  and  before  him  is  a  priest 
making  offerings  to  him.    Over  the 
other  altar  is  an  enchorial  inscription. 
These  paintings  are  of  the  same  late 
time  as  the  Roman-Egyptian  tombs 
just  mentioned. 

(E.)  Gow,  or  KoWf  d  Kebe^r  (14J  m.), 
in  Coptic  Tkoou,  the  ancient  AntxopoUs, 


stands  on  the  B.  bank.  The  remains 
of  the  temple  of  AntsBus  are  now  con- 
fined to  a  confused  mass  of  stones  neskr 
the  water's  edge,  one  of  which  bears 
the  hieroglyphic  names  of  Ptolemy 
Philopator  and  his  queen  Arsinoe. 
The  last  remaining  column  of  the 
temple,  mentioned  by  Dr.  Richardson, 
was  carried  away  by  the  river  in  1821, 
which  Mr.  Legh,  says,  as  early  as 
1813,  threatened  *'  to  wash  the  whole 
away."  At  the  time  he  visited  it  the 
portico  was  still  standing,  and  much 
in  the  same  state  as  when  seen  by 
Norden  and  Pococke  in  1737.  Mr. 
Hamilton  found  the  Greek  inscription 
on  the  frieze  of  the  portico  in  a  very 
imperfect  state,  the  stones  having 
been  broken  into  six  separate  pieces ; 
but  sufficient  remained  to  show  that 
**  King  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Ptolemy 
and  Cleopatra,  gods  Epiphanes,  En- 
charistes,  and  queen  Cleopatra,  the 
sister  of  the  king,  gods  PhUometores, 
erected  the  (Pro)naos  to  Antffius  and 
the  contemplar  gods ; "  and  that  "'  the 
emperors,  the  Ciesars,  Aurellii,  Anto- 
ninus (and  Varus)  repaired  the  roof/' 

The  columns  had  palm-tree  capitals, 
like  the  building  that  contained  the 
tomb  of  Amasis,  in  the  sacred  enclo- 
sure of  Sais,  mentioned  by  Herodotus. 
These  seem  to  have  been  more  com- 
mon in  temples  of  the  Delta  than  in 
those  of  Upper  Egypt.  Nothing  re- 
mains at  Gow  in  its  original  position, 
excepting  some  small  stones;  and  of 
the  columns,  little  can  be  traced  but 
broken  fragments,  with  mutilated 
hieroglyphics. 

Inland  ftom  Gow  el  Kebeer  is  a 
large  lake,  where  capital  goose  and 
duck  shooting  may  he  nad  in  the  early 
part  of  the  year ;  but  the  birds  are  very 
difficult  of  approach,  and  if  the  tra- 
veller has  a  small  English  boat  with 
him,  he  should  have  it  carried  to  the 
lake. 

( W.)  Gow  el  Gharbeeyah,  on  the  op- 
posite bank,  has  no  ruins.  It  was  the 
centre  of  an  insurrection  in  March, 
1865,  which  however  was  promptly 
quelled,  the  rebels  being  shot  and 
hanged,  and  several  villages  de- 
stroyed. 
I     (&.)  Near  Antisopolis  the  &bulou8 
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battle  between  Horus  andTyphonWas 
reputed  to  have  taken  place,  which 
ended  in  the  defeat  of  the  latter,  who 
had  assumed  the  form  of  a  crocodile; 
and  here  Antseus  is  said  to  have  been 
killed  by  Hercules  in  the  time  of 
Osiris.  Of  these  two  fables  we  may  in 
Tain  endeavour  to  discover  the  origin 
or  the  meaning;  but  it  is  probable 
that  the  story  of  Antseus  is  a  Greek 
perversion  of  some  legend,  as  his  name 
is  corrupted  from  that  of  one  of  the 
ancient  gods  of  the  Egyptian  Pan- 
theon.  He  was  probably  a  foreign 
deity;  as  were  the  bearded  god  of 
battles  of  early  times,  and  Anta 
(Anaitis  ?)  the  goddess  of  battles  whose 
name  so  nearly  resembles  that  of 
AntsBus.  AntseopoliB  was  in  later  times 
a  bishop's  see. 

(TT.)  At  Mishte,  Shabeka,  and 
Sheykh  Shenedeen,  on  the  W.  bank, 
are  the  mounds  of  old  towns ;  and  in- 
land, opposite  Gebel  Sheykh  Hereedee, 
is  Tahtah,  distinguished  from  afar  by 
its  extensive  mounds,  which  probably 
mark  tiie  site  of  the  ancient  Hesopis. 

(TT.)  Tahtah  (12}  miles)  is  a  large 
town  of  3000  inhabitants,  with  several 
mosks,  and  its  landing-place,  or  Sahdy 
is  at  the  bend  of  the  river,  opposite 
Shey]^  Hereedee.  The  land  here- 
abouts produces  abundant  crops  of 
com,  owing  to  the  lowness  of  the 
level,  and  the  consequent  length  of 
time  that  the  water  of  the  inundation 
remains  upon  its  surface :  and  an  im- 
portant cattle-market  is  held  outside 
the  town. 

(E.)  Gebel  Sheylch  Hereedee  is  a  pro- 
jecting part  of  the  eastern  chain  of 
hills,  well;  known  for  the  superstitious 
belief  attached  to  a  serpent,  reputed 
to  have  lived  there  for  ages,  and  to 
have  the  power  of  removing  every 
kind  of  complaint;  and  many  mira- 
culous cures,  that  might  have  offended 
Jupiter,  are  attributed  to  this  worthy 
successor  of  Ihe  emblem  of  iBscula- 
pius.  It  is,  perhaps,  to  the  asp,  the 
symbol  of  Kneph,  or  of  the  good  ge- 
nius, that  this  serpent  has  succeeded. 

Here,  as  in  all  parts  of  the  Nile  where 
the  mountains  come  close  to  the  river, 


it  is  necessary  to  be  very  careful  in 
sailing  up-stream  if  the  wind  is  at 
all  strong,  as  very  violent  gusts  come 
down  from  the  hills;  and  what  with 
the  huge  lateen  sail,  little  or  no  bal- 
last, and  no  great  reaidiness  in  answer- 
ing the  helm,  a  dahabeeah  is  very  apt 
to  be  most  unpleasantly  unsteady. 

(E.)  Towards  the  southern  end  of 
the  mountain,  and  on  its  western  face, 
are  some  caves,  one  of  which  has  a 
tablet  of  a  late  king  offering  to  Khem, 
Horas,  and  Isis  (?),  and  in  the  face 
of  the  rock  to  the  S.  of  this  are  re- 
mains of  an  old  tomb  of  the  Pyramid 
period.  Farther  to  the  S.  are  other 
quarries;  and  beyond  them,  towards 
the  S.  end  of  this  face  of  it,  is  another 
quarry,  before  which  are  some  brick 
ruins  of  Christian  time.  In  this  quarry 
are  some  tablets ;  one  of  which  has 
the  name  of  a  Ptolemy  (probably  Au- 
letes),  and  beneath  it  a  long  enchorial 
inscription.  On  the  road  which  runs 
at  the  base  of  the  mountain  is  a 
mutilated  statue  of  a  man  clad  in  the 
Boman  toga. 

(E,)  Passalon  or  Passalus  is  sup- 
posed to  have  stood  here.  It  is  placed 
by  Ptolemy  in  the  nome  of  Antseopolis ; 
and  the  boundary  of  the  provinces  of 
Gow  and  Ekhmeem,  which  is  still  at 
Badineh,  may  mark  that  of  the  old 
Antasopolite  and  Panopolite  nomes. 
This  Ba^ineh  is  remarkable  for  its 
lofty  pigeon-houses,  which  have  the 
appearance,  as  well  as  the  name,  of 
"  towers  **  (Jboorg),  a  style  of  building 
commonly  met  with  in  Upper  Egypt. 

(E.)  During  the  inundation  the  Kile 
rises  to  the  narrow  path  at  the  base 
of  the  mountain,  so  as  to  render  it 
scarcely  passable  for  camels  near  the 
southern  extremity.  Bound  this  pro- 
jecting point  to  the  eastward  are  a  few 
grottoes  without  sculpture. 

(TT.)  At  Benowe^t,  on  the  opposite 
bank,  to  the  W.  of  Maragha,  are  re- 
mains of  a  temple,  with  the  name  of 
Ptolemy  Alexander;  and  at  Basona, 
about  1}  m.  S.  of  Maragha,  are  some 
limestone  blocks,  one  with  the  name 
of  a  Ptolemy  or  of  a  Cffisar ;  another 
of  larger  dimensions  with  the  figure  of 
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a  king  (apparently  a  Ptolemy)  offer- 
ing to  Elhem,  I  sis,  and  other  deities. 
The  chief  deity  here  and  at  Benoweet 
was  probably  Khem. 

(E.)  At  Fow,  in  Coptic  Phb6ou- 
Tgeli,  are  the  mounds  of  an  ancient 
town.  It  was  distinguished  from 
another  Fow,  beyond  Ghdnoboscion, 
which  the  Greeks  called  Bopos,  by 
the  adjunct  Tgeli,  signifying  a  "  fort." 
It  was  by  its  position  in  the  level 
plain  between  the  mountains  and  the 
Kile  that  it  commanded  the  road  &om 
AntaBopolis  to  Chemmis. 

(E.)  In  the  mountains  behind  Eet- 
k^tee  are  one  large,  and  numerous 
small  grottoes  (without  sculpture), 
and  the  bodies  appear  to  be  preserved 
without  bitumen.  There  are  others 
again  behind  Fow ;  and  at  the  comer 
of  the  mountain,  to  the  N.  of  £kh- 
meem  are  some  of  Roman  time. 

(TT.)  Itfoo  lies  inland,  on  the  W. 
bank.  It  was  the  ancient  Aphrodito- 
poliS)  in  Ooptie  Atbo  or  Thbo.  About 
i  m.  to  the  S.W.  of  Itfoo  is  the  Bed 
Monastery ;  and  2^  m.  to  the  S.S.E.  is 
the  White  Monastery,  so  called  &om 
the  stone,  as  the  other  is  from  the 
brick,  of  which  it  is  built.  These 
names  are,  however,  of  late  date,  as 
both  buildings  were  originally  covered 
with  stucco.  The  White  Monastery  is 
better  known  by  the  name  of  Amba 
Shenoodeh,  or  St.  Senode,  and  the 
other  by  that  of  Amba  Bishoi.  The 
founder  of  the  latter,  according  to 
Wansleb,  was  a  penitent  robber,  whose 
club  was  kept  by  the  monks  as  a  me- 
morial of  his  wicked  course  of  life, 
and  of  his  subsequent  reformation. 
The  best  road  to  them  is  from  Soohig, 
which  stands  near  the  end  of  the  reach 
of  the  river  below  Ekhmeem. 

(TT.)  Sochdg  (26  miles),  the  capital 
of  the  province  of  Girgeh,  is  a  well- 
built  and  important  town,  with  some 
good  houses  and  mosks,  and  a  well- 
supplied  bazaar.  Its  mounds  show  it 
to  have  succeeded  to  an  old  town,  but 
there  are  no  stone  remains. 

Sooh&g  has  given  its  name  to  a 
large  canal  called  "Toora,"  "Kha- 
le^g,"  or  "  Moie-t-Soohig,"  that  takes 


the  water  of  the  Nile  into  the  interior 
during  the  inundation,  and  is  similar 
in  size  and  purport  to  the  Bahr  Yoo- 
sef.  It  is  this  canal  which  irrigates 
the  plain  about  Asyoot,  and  the  lands 
to  the  S.  of  Daroot  esh  Shereef,  as- 
sisted here  and  there  by  lateral  canals 
from  the  river.  Its  entrance  is  well 
constructed,  being  lined  with  hewn 
stone.  A  gisr,  or  raised  dyke,  forma 
the  usual  oommunication,  during  the 
high  Nile,  with  the  villages  in  the  in- 
terior;  and  here  and  there,  on  the 
way  to  Itfoo  and  the  two  monasteries, 
you  pass  other  smaller  canals,  all  which, 
as  well  as  the  Moie-t-Sooh^g,  are  with- 
out water  in  summer.  Several  small 
ponds,  also  dry  at  this  season,  are 
passed  on  the  way ;  and  at  the  edge 
of  the  cultivated  land  the  peasants 
sink  wells  for  artificial  irrigation ;  the 
water  of  the  Nile  filtering  through 
the  soil  to  any  distance  from  l^e 
banks,  and  affording  a  constant  sup- 
ply at  the  then  level  of  the  river.  In 
the  winter,  when  the  water  still  re- 
mains in  the  ponds,  very  good  duck- 
shooting  may  be  had  on  the  way  to 
the  monasteries. 

(TF.)  The  WhUe  MonaOery  or  WhiU 
dmvent  {Dayr  el  dhiad)  stands  on  the 
edge  of  the  desert,  and  ite  inmates 
cultivate  a  small  portion  of  land  about 
it,  in  the  capacity  <^  feUaheen.  The 
monastery  is  in  fact  only  a  Ghristian 
village,  l>eing  inhabited  by  women  as 
well  as  men,  with  their  families.  In 
former  times  the  monks  probably 
lodged  in  rooms  over  the  colonnade, 
as  the  holes  for  rafters  in  the  walls 
appear  .to  show ;  but  these  people  now 
live  in  the  lower  part,  which  once 
formed  the  aisles  of  the  church.  They 
have  adopted  the  same  precaution  as 
their  brethren  at  Bibben,  in  order  to 
secure  the  building  in  turbulent  times 
against  the  assaulto  of  the  Moslems ; 
and  their  Christian  patron,  like  St. 
George  of  Bibbeh,  is  converted  into  a 
Moslem  sheykh,  who  commands  the 
respect  of  the  credulous  under  the 
appellation  of  Sheykh  Aboo  Shendo- 
deh.  The  monastery  is  built  of  hewn 
stones,  measuring  about  3  ft.  3  in.  by 
1  ft.  3  in.,  many  of  which  belonged  to 
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ancient  bnildin(]r8  of  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Athribis.  The  smmnit  of  the 
walls  is  crowned  throughout  by  a 
stone  cornice,  like  that  of  Egyptian 
temples,  though  without  the  torus, 
which  in  Egyptian  architecture  sepa- 
rates the  cornice  from  the  architrave, 
or  from  the  face  of  the  wall.  On 
the  exterior  of  the  S.  side  are  square 
niches,  once  stuccoed,  as  was  all  the 
building;  and  on  the  N.  are  small 
windows,  built  up  within  the  old 
square  niches,  which  are  placed  at  in- 
tervals along  all  the  walls,  except  on 
that  side  nearest  the  mountain,  which 
has  been  added  at  a  later  time. 

Six  doors  formerly  led  into  the  inte- 
rior, five  of  which  have  been  closed  with 
masonry,  leaving  that  alone  on  the  B. 
side,  which  is  now  the  only  entrance. 
Over  all  the  doors  a  projecting  wall 
of  brickwork  has  been  built  in  order 
to  strengthen  them;  doubtless  at  a 
time  when  they  were  threatened  by  an 
attack  from  the  Arabs  or  the  Mem- 
looks,  on  which  occasion  even  the  soli- 
tary door  now  open  was  closed,  and 
protected  in  the  same  manner.  Near 
the  S.  door  are  the  fragments  of  red 
granite  columns  and  statues.  From 
the  walls  project  blocks  not  unlike  the 
gnrgoyles  or  water-spouts  of  Egyptian 
temples,  as  at  Dendera  and  other 
places,  though  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  this  was  ever  a  temple,  even  of 
late  time.  It  may,  however,  have  de- 
rived the  form  of  its  exterior  from  those 
edifices,  which  the  builders  had  been 
accustomed  to  see  in  the  country,  while 
the  architectural  details  are  Byzantine; 
and  judging  from  the  number  of 
columns  and  the  style  of  the  interior, 
it  seems  to  have  been  erected  at  a  time 
when  Christianity  was  under  the 
special  protection  of  the  imperial  go- 
vernment. Pococke  supposes  it  to  be 
of  the  time  of  the  Empress  Helena; 
and  the  tradition  among  the  monks 
dates  its  foimdation  about  150  years 
after  her  death.  Over  the  door  on  the 
desert  side  is  a  cornice  ornamented 
with  Corinthian  foliage,  above  which 
is  a  stone  with  square  dentils,  both  of 
red  granite ;  and  over  the  door,  at  the 
end  of  the  entrance  passage,  is  another 
block  of  red  granite  with  Doric  tri- 


glyphs  and  guttn.  The  area  within, 
like  our  churches  and  the  old  basilicas, 
consists  of  a  nave  and  side-aisles,  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  a  row  of  about 

14  columns,  mostly  of  red  granite,  with 
various  capitals  of  a  late  time.  One 
of  the  Corinthian,  and  another  of  the 
Ionic  order,  appear  to  be  of  a  better 
age.  The  total  breadth  of  the  build- 
ing inside  is  78  ft. 

At  the  E.  end  is  the  choir,  consist- 
ing of  3  semicircular  apses,  and  before 
the  central  one  is  a  screen  with  some 
miserable  representations  of  St.  Gteorge. 
Here  are  several  Coptic  inscriptions, 
in  one  of  which  may  be  read  the  words 
*^  Athanasius  the  Fatriarch/'  the  rest 
being  much  defaced. 

The  half-domes  of  the  apses  are 
painted  with  frescoes ;  the  centre  one 
representing  a  large  figure  of  the  Sa- 
viour seated  on  his  throne,  with  the 
emblems  of  the  4  Evangelists  at  the 
side  of  a  sort  of  vesica  that  surrounds 
him.  The  date  of  these  subjects  is 
uncertain ;  but  they  are  evidently  later 
than  the  building,  its  ornaments  being 
covered  by  the  stucco  on  which  they 
are  painted.  There  are  several  Coptic 
inscriptions  in  the  church,  and  one 
in  uncial  Greek  characters  upon  a 
column  to  the  1.  as  you  face  the  central 
apse. 

On  three  sides  of  this  building,  and 
at  a  short  distance  from  it,  are  the 
remains  of  brickwork,  of  which  the 
outer  wall  was  built;  and  perhaps 
the  present  building  was  only  the 
church  of  a  monastery  formerly  at- 
tached to  it. 

Tradition  reports  that  this  convent 
stands  on  the  site  of  an  Egyptian  city 
called  Medeenet  Atreeb,  and  the  ruins 
in  its  vicinity  may  be  the  remains  of 
an  old  town ;  but  the  remains  of  the 
old  Athribis,  or  Crocodilopolis  stand 
about  half  an  hour's  ride  to  the  south- 
ward, where  a  ruined  temple  and. 
extensive  mounds  still  mark  its  site. 

In  the  midst  of  mounds  of  pottery 
lie  large  blocks  of  limestone,  14  to 

15  ft.  long,  by  3,  and  5  ffc.  thick,  the 
remains  of  a  temple  200  ft.  by  175, 
facing  the  S.,  and  dedicated  to  the 
lion-headed  goddess  Thriphis.  Over 
the  door  is  a  king  offering  to  Thriphis, 
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Ehem,  and  othet  deities,  over  whom 
is  the  name  of  Ptolemy  the  Elder,  son 
of  Auletes ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
foundation  of  the  building  is  even  of 
a  still  earlier  date.  On  a  stone,  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  ruins,  which 
covered  the  centre  doorway  or  entrance 
of  the  portico,  are  names  arranged  on 
either  side  of  a  head  of  Athor,  sur- 
mounted by  a  globe  containing  the 
mysterious  eye,  with  two  asps,  wear- 
ing the  crowns  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Egypt,  the  whole  group  being  com- 
pleted by  two  sitting  deities.  Such 
are  the  ornamental  devices  of  cornices 
and  architraves  on  temples  of  the 
time  of  the  empire,  as  at  Dendera  and 
other  places.  On  the  soffit  of  the 
same  were  the  ovals  of  Tiberius  Clau- 
dius Eaisaros  (Csesar)  Germanicus  (?) ; 
and  on  the  other  side  a  Greek  in- 
scription accompanied  by  the  ovals  of 
Claudius  Csesar  Germanicus. 

These  ruins  have  also  the  name  of 
Medeenet  Asha^sh. 

On  the  face  of  the  mountain  about 
half  a  mile  W.S.W.  J  S.  of  the  White 
Convent  are  some  rock-tombs,  having 
passages  sloping  in  at  an  angle  of 
35°  for  lowering  co£Sns.  They  have 
scarcely  any  remains  of  hieroglyphics, 
but  are  of  very  early  date.  The  rock 
here  bears  curious  marks  of  running 
water,  and  stalagmitic  deposits.  About 
half  a  mile  beyond  the  ruins  of  Athri- 
bis  are  the  quarries  from  which  the 
stone  of  the  temple  was  taken ;  and 
below  are  several  small  grottoes  that 
have  served  for  tombs,  and  were  once 
furnished  with  doors,  secured,  as  usual, 
by  a  bolt  or  lock.  On  the  lintel  of 
one  of  them  is  a  Greek  inscription, 
saying  that  it  was  .*^  the  sepulchre  of 
Ermius,  the  son  of  ArchiDius.**  It 
has  the  Egyptian  cornice  and  torus. 
In  the  interior  are  cells,  and  it  con- 
tains the  scattered  residue  of  burnt 
bones.  Through  one  of  its  side  walls 
an  entrance  has  been  forced  into  the 
adjoining  tomb.  The  mountain  ap- 
pears to  have  had  the  name  in  Coptic 
of  Ptoou-n-atr^pe,  from  the  neighbour- 
ing city. 

The  Red  Convent  (Dayr  el  Ahmar)y 
which  lies  to  the  N.N.W.,  is  rather 


older  than  the  White  Convent;  but 
they  are  probably  both  of  a  later  date 
than  the  Empress  Helena.  The  Dayr 
d  Ahmar  is  built  in  the  same  style  as 
the  other  convent ;  its  long  flat  walls 
surmounted  by  the  Egyptian  cornice, 
which  is  also  of  stone.  Its  small  brick 
windows  are  pointed  and  slightly 
stilted,  and  are  in  their  construction 
very  like  those  in  the  convents  of  Old 
Cairo,  added  by  the  early  Christians, 
and  in  the  mosk  of  Amer.  The  north- 
em  entrance  (long  since  closed)  is  orna- 
mented with  devices  and  capitals  of 
Byzantine  time,  elaborately  sculptured. 
What  is  now  the  church  was  perhaps 
originally  only  the  E.  end  of  it,  the 
outer  part  then  forming  the  nave  and 
aisles  of  this  basilica-shaped  building. 
The  church  consists  of  a  transverse 
corridor,  and  a  central  and  two  side 
apses;  and  on  each  half-dome  is 
painted  a  fresco,  as  at  the  White 
Convent.  Like  other  early  Christian 
churches,  it  does  not  stand  E.  and 
W.,  but  67°  E.  of  N.,  and  that  of  the 
White  Convent  59°  E.  of  N.,  by  com- 
pass. 

In  the  face  of  the  hill,  IJ  m.  S.W. 
J  W.  from  the  Red  Convent,  is  a  rock- 
tomb,  with  a  few  vestiges  of  sculp- 
tures. It  is  called  Magharat  Kafes. 
An  ancient  road  leads  towards  it  from 
near  the  convent. 

{E.)  Ekhmeem  stands  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  river-bank,  2  or  3  m. 
above  Soohag.  It  is  a  large  town, 
with  a  bazaar,  and  a  market-day  every 
Wednesday.  Here  are  made  the  check 
cotton  shawls  with  silk  fringes,  so  often 
worn  by  the  Nile  boatmen.  Ekhmeem 
occupies  the  site  of  Chemmis  or  Fano- 
polis,  in  Coptic  Chmim  or  Shmim,  for- 
merly one  of  the  most  considerable 
cities  of  the  Thebai'd. 

On  the  side  of  the  town  farthest 
from  the  river,  beyond  the  present 
walls,  are  the  remains  of  some  of  its 
ancient  buildings. 

A  long  inscription,  bearing  the  date 
of  the  12th  year  of  the  Emperor  Tra- 
janus  Germanicus  Dacicus,  points  out 
the  site  of  the  Temple  of  Pan  ;  who, 
as  we  learn  &om  the  dedication,  shares 
]  with   Thriphis    the    honours    of   the 
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sanctaary.  We  also  asoertain  another 
very  important  fact  from  this  inscrip- 
tion, that  the  deity,  who  has  been 
called  Priapus  and  Mendes,  is  in  reality 
the  Pan  of  Egypt,  his  figure  being 
represented  on  the  same  face  of  the 
stone  with  the  dedication :  which  ac- 
cords very  well  with  the  description  of 
the  deity  of  Panopolis,  given  by  Ste- 
phanus  of  Byzantium.  On  the  soffit 
is  a  circle  divided  into  12  compart- 
ments, probably  astronomical;  but 
these,  as  well  as  the  figures  on  the 
neighbouring  block,  are  nearly  all 
de£BU3ed. 

These  are,  doubtless,  the  remains  of 
the  fine  temple  mentioned  by  Abool- 
feda,  which  he  reckons  among  the 
most  remarkable  la  Egypt,  as  well  for 
the  size  of  the  stones  used  in  its  con- 
struction, as  for  the  profusion  of  sub- 
jects sculptured  upon  them. 

Vestiges  of  other  ruins  are  met  with 
some  distance  beyond,  which  may  pro- 
bably have  belonged  to  the  temple  of 
Perseus ;.  but  a  few  imperfect  sculp- 
tures are  all  that  now  remain,  and  it 
is  with  difficulty  we  can  trace  on  its 
scattered  fragments  the  name  of  Pto- 
lemy, the  son  of  Auletes,  and  that 
of  the  Emperor  Domitian.  There  are 
also  the  names  of  Thothmes  III.  and 
of  a  queen,  probably  of  one  of  the  late 
Pharaohs. 

According  to  Strabo,  Panopolis  was 
a  very  ancient  city,  and  the  inhabitants 
were  famous  as  linen  manufacturers 
and  workers  in  stone ;  nor  were  they, 
if  we  may  believe  Herodotus,  so  much 
prejudiced  against  the  manners  of  the 
Greeks  as  the  rest  of  the  Egyptians. 
The  people  of  Chemmis,  says  the  his- 
torian of  Halicamassus,  are  the  o^ly 
Egyptians  who  are  not  remarkable 
"for  their  abhorrence  of  Greek  cus- 
toms. Ghenmiis  is  a  large  city  of  the 
Thebaid,  near  Neapolis,  where  there 
is  a  temple  of  Perseus,  the  son  of  Da- 
nae.  This  temple  is  of  a  square  form, 
and  surrounded  by  palm-trees.  It  has 
stone  propyla  of  considerable  size, 
upon  which  are  two  large  statues;  and 
within  the  sacred  circuit  stands  the 
sanctuary,  having  in  it  an  image  of 
Perseus.  For  the  Ghemmites  say  that 
Perseus  has  often  appeared  in  their 


country,  and  even  within  the  temple, 
and  his  sandal  was  once  found  there, 
2  cubits  in  length.  They  also  state 
that  his  appearance  was  always  looked 
upon  *as  a  great  blessing,  being  fol- 
lowed by  the  prosperous  condition  of 
the  whole  of  Egypt.  They  celebrate 
gymnastic  games  in  his  honour,  in  the 
manner  of  the  Greeks,  at  which  they 
contend  for  prizes,  consisting  of  cattle, 
cloaks,  and  skins. 

"  On  inquiring  why  Perseus  was  in 
the  habit  of  appearing  to  them  alone, 
and  why  they  differed  from  the  rest 
of  the  Egyptians  in  having  gymnastic 
games,  they  replied  that  Perseus  was 
a  native  of  their  city,  and  that  Danaus 
and  Lynceus  being  Ghemmites,  emi- 
grated into  Greece.  They  then  showed 
me  the  genealogy  of  those  two  persons, 
biinging  it  down  to  Perseus;  and 
stated  that  the  latter,  having  come  to 
Egypt  for  the  same  reason  given  by 
the  Greeks,  to  carry  off  the  head  of 
the  Gorgon  from  Libya,  visited  their 
country  and  recognised  all  his  rela- 
tions. They  added  that  when  he 
came  to  Egypt  he  knew  the  name  of 
Chemmis  from  his  mother;  and  the 
games  were  celebrated  in  compliance 
with  his  wishes." 

This  tale  doubtless  originated  in 
the  credulity  of  the  Greeks,  and  in 
their  endeavour  to  trace  resemblances 
in  other  religions  with  the  deities  or 
personages  of  their  own  mythology; 
or,  if  a  similar  story  were  really  told 
to  the  historian  by  the  Egyptians 
themselves,  it  could  only  have  been 
fabricated  by  that  crafty  people,  to 
flatter  the  vanity  of  Greek  strangers, 
whose  inquiries  alone  would  suffice  to 
show  the  readiest  mode  of  practising 
such  a  deception.  Perseus  was  no 
more  an  Egyptian  deity  than  Macedo ; 
and  it  is  still  a  matter  of  doubt  to 
what  deities  in  the  Egyptian  Pantheon 
these  two  names  are  to  be  referred. 

The  notion  of  the  great  antiquity  of 
Panopolis  seems  to  have  been  tradi- 
tionally maintained  even  to  the  time  of 
the  Moslems ;  and  Leo  Africanus  con- 
siders it  "  the  oldest  city  of  all  Egypt," 
having,  as  he  supposes,  "  been  founded 
by  Ekhmeem,  the  son  of  Misraim,  the 
offspring  of  Gush,  the  son  of  Ham." 
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It  seems  to  have  suffered  much  at  the 
peripd  of  the  Arab  conquest;  and  to 
such  an  extent  was  the  fury  of  the  in- 
vaders carried  against  this  devoted 
city,  that  "nothing  was  left  of  its 
buildings  but  their  foundations  and 
ruined  walls;''  and  all  the  columns 
and  stones  of  any  size  were  carried  to 
the  other  side  of  the  river,  and  used  in 
the  embellishment  of  Mensheeyah. 

In  Pococke's  time  £khmeem  was  the 
residence  of  a  powerful  chief,  who  took 
from  it  the  title  of  emeer  or  prince  of 
Ekhmeem.  His  family,  which  was  ori- 
ginally from  Biirbary,  established  itself 
here  three  or  four  generations  before, 
and  obtained  fiom  the  Sultan  the  go- 
vernment of  this  part  of  the  country, 
upon  condition  of  paying  an  annual 
tribute.  But  their  name  and  in- 
fluence have  now  ceased,  and,  like  the 
Haw^ra  Arabs,  once  so  well  known  in 
these  districts,  the  princes  of  Ekhmeem 
are  only  known  from  the  accounts  of 
old  travellers,  and  the  traditions  of 
the  people.  They  show  their  tombs, 
with  those  of  their  slaves ;  and  in  the 
cemetery,  near  the  ruins,  is  the  tomb* 
of  the  patron  of  the  town,  Sheykh 
Aboo*l  K^im.  Boats,  ostrich-eggs, 
and  inscriptions  are  hung  up  within  it 
as  ex-votos  to  the  saint;  and  a  tree 
within  the  holy  precincts  is  studded 
with  nails,  driven  into  it  by  persons 
suffering  from  illness,  in  the  hopes  of 
a  cure.  There  are  two  Coptic  churches 
in  the  town.  It  was  at  Ekhmeem  that 
Nestorius,  after  16  years'  exile,  ended 
his  days  and  was  buried,  in  the  middle 
of  the  5th  centy. 

(E.)  Pooocke  speaks  of  some  con- 
vents near  Ekhmeem,  one  called  "  of 
the  Martyrs,*'  mentioned  by  the  Arab 
historian  Macrizi,  and  another  about 
two  miles  farther  in  a  wild  valley, 
which  is  composed  of  grottoes  in  the 
rock,  and  a  brick  chapel  covered  with 
Coptic  inscriptions.  Near  this  is  a 
rude  beaten  path,  leading  to  what 
appears  to  have  been  the  abode  of  a 
hermit.  This  valley  is  doubtless  the 
Wady  el  Ain  (**  Valley  of  the  Spring  "), 
between  3  and  4  m.  to  the  N.E.  of 
Ekhmeem,  in  wtiieh  are  a  spring  of 
water  and   grottoes,  and   on   the  S. 


of  its  mouth  an  old  road  leading  over 
the  mountains.  Close  to  this  is  a 
modern  pass  called  Nukb  el  Kdlee, 
which  crosses  the  mountains,  and  de- 
scends again  into  the  valley,  in  the 
district  of  Sherg  Weled  Y^Uiia,  nearly 
opposite  Bardees. 

{E.)  Behind  the  village  of  Howa- 
weesh  are  other  grottoes,  of  very  an- 
cient date ;  in  which  Mr.  Harris  found 
the  hieroglyphic  name  of  the  nome  of 
PanopoUs ;  and  3  m.  above  Ekhmeem 
are  the  vestiges  of  an  ancient  town, 
probably  Thomu.  The  remains  there 
consist  of  mounds  and  crude  brick. 

Thomu  should  be  the  place  called  in 
Coptic  Thmoui  m  Panehdou ;  but  M. 
ChampoUion  endeavours  to  show  from 
a  Copt  MS.  that  it  was  an  island  on 
the  western  side  of  the  Nile,  opposite 
Ekhmeem ;  and  its  name, "  the  Island 
of  the  place  of  Cattle,"  argues  that  it 
was  not  on  tiie  mainland^  if  even  it 
could  be  to  the  E.  of  Panopolis. 
Thomu,  however,  is  placed  by  the 
Itinerary  on  the  E.  bank,  4  m.  above 
Panopolis,  and  therefore  agrees  with 
the  position  of  these  mounds. 

Some  other  places  are  mentioned  in 
the  Coptic  MSS.  as  having  existed  in 
the  vicinity  of  Ekhmeem ;  but  of  their 
exact  position  nothing  is  satisfactorily 
known.  These  are  Pleuit,  Shenalol^t, 
and  Tsmine,  the  first  of  which  appears 
to  have  been  an  ancient  town  of  some 
consequence;  the  second,  from  its 
name,  a  village  with  many  vineyards 
in  its  neighbourhood ;  and  in  the  last 
was  a  monastery  founded  by  St.  Pacho- 
mius. 

(IF.)  Mentiheeyah  (11  m.)  has  exten- 
sive mounds,  but  the  only  vestiges  of 
masonry  consist  in  a  stone  quay  on  the 
E.  side  of  the  town.  It  stands  on  a 
small  branch  of  the  Nile,  which  was 
probably  once  the  main  stream.  By 
the  Copts  it  is  called  Psoi,  and  some- 
times in  Arabic  MSS.  El  Monshat,  as 
well  as  Mensheeyah.  It  is  supposed 
to  occupy  the  site  of  Ptolemais  Hermii ; 
which,  according  to  Strabo,  was  the 
largest  town  in  the  Thebaid,  and  not 
inferior  to  Memphis.  But  neither  its 
original  extent,  nor  that  of  any  city  in 
Upper  Egypt,  except  Thebes   itself, 
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can  justify  this  assertion  of  the  geo- 
grapher. He  even  gives  it  a  political 
system,  on  the  Greek  model;  which, 
if  true,  may  refer  to  some  change  in 
its  government,  after  it  had  been 
rebuilt  and  had  received  the  name  of 
Ptolemais ;  for  it  doubtless  succeeded 
to  a  more  ancient  city,  and  Ptolemy 
calls  it  the  capital  of  the  Thinite 
nome.  Leo  Africanns  says  it  was 
"badly  built,  with  narrow  streets, 
and  so  dusty  in  summer  that  no  one 
could  walk  out  on  a  windy  day.  The 
neighbourhood,  however,  was  famous 
for  abundance  of  com  and  cattle.  It 
was  once  possi  ssed  by  a  certain  African 
prince  from  the  Barbary  coast,  called 
How^ra,  whose  predecessors  obtained 
the  priucipality  of  that  name,  of  which 
they  were  deprived  bv  Soliinan,  the 
9th  sultan  of  the  Turks.'* 

From  Mensheeyah  to  Girgeh  the 
eastern  chaiu  of  hUls  comes  down  close 
to  the  river,  and  is  known  by  the 
name  of  Gebel  Tookh.  At  its  northern 
extremity  are  the  ruins  of  an  old 
town,  about  a  mile  above  Lahaiwa. 

(TT.)  Ayserat  on  the  W.  bank  is  still 
noted,  like  Girgeh  and  Easr  es  Sy^d, 
for  its  numerous  turkeys. 

(E,)  Geergeh,  or  Girgeh  (13  m.),  for- 
merly the  capital  of  the  province  of 
the  same  name,  but  now  much  sunk  in 
importance.  It  has  not  succeeded  to 
any  ancient  town  of  note,  and  from  its 
name  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  it  is 
of  Christian  origin.  When  visited  by 
Pococke  and  Norden,  it  was  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  the  river ;  but  it  is  now 
on  the  bank,  and  part  of  it  has  already 
been  washed  away  by  the  stream. 
This  is  one  of  many  proofs  of  the  great 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the 
course  of  the  Nile  within  a  few  years, 
and  fully  accounts  for  certain  towns, 
now  on  the  river,  being  laid  down  by 
ancient  geographers  in  an  inland 
position. 

At  Girgeh  there  is  a  Latin  convent 
or  monastery,  the  superior  of  which  is 
an  European.  It  is  the  oldest  Roman 
Catholic  establishment  now  in  Egypt, 
those  of  Ekhmeem,  Farshoot,  and 
Tahta,  being  the  next  in  order  of 
antiquity.    Some  consider  that  of  Ne- 


gddeh  the  most  ancient.  It  was  not 
&om  a  Latin  but  from  a  Copt  convent 
that  Girgeh  received  its  name,  and 
Girgis,  or  George,  as  is  weU  known, 
is  the  patron  saint  of  the  Egyptian 
Christians.  Leo  Africanus  telLs  us 
that  ^^  Girgeh  was  formerly  the  largest 
and  most  opulent  monastery  of 
Christians,  called  after  St.  George, 
and  inhabited  by  upwards  of  200 
monks,  who  possessed  much  land  in 
the  neighbourhood.  They  supplied 
food  to  all  travellers;  and  so  great 
was  the  amount  of  their  revenues,  that 
they  annually  sent  a  large  sum  to  the 
patriarch  of  Cairo,  to  be  distributed 
among  the  poor  of  their  own  persuasion. 
About  100  years  ago  a  dreadful  plague 
afflicted  Egypt,  and  carried  off  all 
the  monks  of  this  convent,  wherefore 
the  prince  of  Mensheeyah  surrounded 
the  building  with  a  strong  wall  and 
erected  houses  within,  for  the  abode  of 
various  workmen  and  shopkeepers.  In 
process  of  time,  however,  the  patriarch 
of  the  Jacobites  .(or  Copts)  having 
made  a  representation  to  the  sultan, 
he  gave  orders  that  another  monnstery 
should  be  built  on  the  spot,  where  an 
ancient  city  formerly  stood,  and  as- 
signed to  it  only  a  sufficient  revenue 
to  enable  it  to  maintain  80  monks." 

Abydus  may  be  visited  from  Girgeh, 
but  it  is  a  long  weary  ride  of  12  miles, 
and  it  is  far  better  to  go  from  Bel- 
lianeh.  The  only  place  of  importance 
between  Girgeh  and  Abydus  is 

Bardees,  well  known  in  the  time  of 
the  Memlooks,  who  gave  the  title  El 
Bard^esee  to  one  of  the  principal  beys, 
hence  called  Osman-Bey-el-Bard^esee. 
Farther  to  the  S.W..-  is  a  town  with 
old  mounds,  called  El  Beerheh — a 
name  taken  from  the  Coptic  Perpe, 
^*  the  temple,"  and  commonly  applied 
to  ancient  buildings. 

EXOUBSION  TO  AbTDUS. 

(W.)  BeUianeh  (8  m.)  has  succeeded 
to  an  old  town  whose  mounds  mark  its 
site.  Its  Coptic  name  is  Tpourane. 
Donkeys  can  be  procured  here  for 
going  to  Abydus,  distant  6  m. 

The  way  lies  across  a  very  rich  plain 
till  the  edge  of  the  desert  is  reached. 
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on  which  stands  the  modem  village  of 
Ardbat,  snmamed  by  the  Arabs  el 
Matfodn  ("the  buried"),  from  the 
ancient  edifices  that  until  lately  lay 
covered  with  the  desert  sand  all 
around. 

Abydm,  or  ThimSj  in  Coptic  Ebot, 
as  in  the  hieroglyphics,  was  one  of  the 
lai'gest  and  most  important  cities  in 
Upper  Egypt.  Strabo  indeed  says 
that,  though  in  his  time  reduced  to 
the  state  of  a  smaU  village,  it  had 
formerly  held  the  first  rank  next  to 
Thebes — a  position  which  was  pro- 
bably assigned  to  it  as  having  been 
the  birth-place  of  Menes,  aad  the 
burieJ-place  of  Osiris.  "There  are 
many  places,"  says  Plutarch,  "  where 
his  corpse  is  said  to  have  been  de- 
posited; but  Abydus  and  Memphis 
are  mentioned  in  particular,  as  having 
the  true  body ;  and  for  this  reason  the 
rich  and  powerful  of  the  Egyptians  are 
desirous  of  being  buried  in  the  former 
of  these  cities,  in  order  to  lie,  as  it 
were,  in  the  same  grave  as  Osiris 
himself." 

Its  ruins  are  on  a  grand  scale,  and 
of  considerable  antiquity ;  and,  thanks 
to  the  recent  excavations  of  M. 
Mariette,  have  been  to  a  great  extent 
cleared  from  their  sandy  shroud.  Be- 
ginning at  the  S.  end  of  the  ruins,  the 
first  large  edifice  reached  is  the  Tern- 
pie  of  Sethi  J.,  father  of  Rameses  II. 
This  is  the  building  called  by  Strabo 
the  "  Memnonium,"  and  deservedly 
praised  by  him  for  the  magnificence 
of  its  decoration.  The  plem  of  this 
temple  is  somewhat  irregular,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  determine  the  mean- 
ing and  object  of  its  various  parts. 
There  are  2  large  halls,  the  eastern 
with  two,  and  the  western  with  three, 
rows  of  columns.  From  the  latter, 
seven  short  passages  lead  westward 
into  as  many  vaulted  chambers.  The 
method  of  constructing  the  roofs 
of  these  chambers  is  very  singular. 
They  are  formed  of  large  blocks  of 
stone,  extending  from  one  architrave 
to  the  other;  not,  as  usual  in  Egyptian 
buildings,  on  their  faces,  but  on  their 
sides;  so  that,  considerable  thickness 
having  been  given  to  the  roof,  a  vault 


was  afterwards  cut  into  it,  without- 
endangering  its  solidity.  The  whole 
was  covered  with  hieroglyphics  emd 
sculptures  beautifully  coloured;  and 
on  the  ceiling  the  ovals  of  the  king 
remain,  with  stars,  and  transverse  bands 
containing  hieroglyphics.  A  short 
passage  on  the  W.  bide  of  the  third 
vaulted  chamber  from  the  N.  leads  into 
a  small  hall  supported  by  ten  columns. 
On  the  rt.  of  this  hall  as  you  enter 
are  some  other  small  chambers  covered 
with  very  highly  finished  sculptures. 

From  the  S.  end  of  the  2nd  large 
ball  leads  a  narrow  slightly  ascend- 
ing chamber,  the  celling  and  sides  of 
which  are  covered  with  scidptures. 
Amid  the  stars  smd  king's  ovals  with 
which  the  ceiling  is  decorated  is  an 
inscription  commemorating  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  temple.  On  the  left  or 
E.  wall  are  four  scenes.  The  first, 
second,  and  fourth  represent  offerings 
made  to  Ammon,  Horus,  and  Osiris. 
In  the  third  Sethi  and  his  son  Barneses 
are  represented  standing  in  front  of  a 
tablet,  on  which  are  engraved  the 
names  of  180  divinities,  which  the 
text  calls  "the  great  and  the  small 
cycle  of  the  divinities  of  the  sacred 
places  of  the  north  and  the  south." 
The  rt.  or  W.  wall  is  divided  into  four 
scenes  like  the  other,  and  in  the  one 
immediately  opposite  the  tablet  of 
divinities  just  mentioned  Sethi  and 
Bameses  are  offering  homage  to  76 
kings  their  predecessors,  Sethi  himse^ 
being  included. 

This  is  the  new  Tablet  of  Abydus, 
which,  from  the  beauty  of  the  engrav- 
ing, the  perfect  state  of  preservation  in 
which  it  was  foimd,  and  its  historical 
importance,  is  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing monuments  in  Egypt.  The  list  of 
these  76  kings  begins  with  Menes  and 
ends  with  Sethi  I.  It  is  arranged  in 
three  lines,  but  the  last  line  consists  en- 
tirely of  the  two  names  of  Sethi.  The 
tablet  was  discovered  in  1865,  and  is 
conjectured  by  M.  Mariette  to  be  the 
original  of  the  fragmentary  one  found 
in  the  temple  of  Bameses  II.  at  Aby- 
dus, and  now  in  the  British  Museum. 
Bameses  copied  the  list  made  by  his 
father.  M.  Mariette  further  supposes 
that  the  kings  whose  names  are  given 
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on  these  two  tablets,  are  those  who  had 
more  particularly  been  connected  with 
Abydus,  either  through  having  been 
bom  there,  or  having  added  to  and 
embellished  the  city ;  just  as  the  list 
of  kings  engraved  oy  Thothmes  III., 
in  what  is  called  the  ^^Hall  of  An- 
cestors **  taken  from  Kamak,  and  now 
at  Paris,  contains  the  names  of  those 
who  had  more  particularly  benefited 
Thebes. 

There  are  various  other  smaller 
columnar  halls  and  chambers  to  the 
S.,  many  of  them  covered  with  highly- 
finished  painted  sculptures.  The 
motif  of  these  pictures  is  the  same 
here  as  in  all  the  temples  of  the 
Pharaonic  period,  viz.,  the  king  adoring 
the  divinity  of  the  place.  In  the 
vaulted  chambers  of  this  temple  the 
paintings  represent  in  successive  order 
the  different  ceremonial  observances. 
The  king  on  entering  the  chamber, 
round  which  were  placed  in  their 
shrines  the  statues  of  different  divi- 
nities, turned  to  the  right,  and  open- 
ing each  shrine  in  succession,  offered 
incense  to  the  divinity,  removed  tiie 
covering  which  euveloped  it,  placed  his 
hands  on  it,  sprinkled  perfume  on  it, 
and  then  re-covering  it,  passed  on  to 
the  next  shrine,  and  so  round  the 
chamber. 

A  little  to  the  N.  of  this  temple  is 
another  in  a  very  ruined  state.  It 
was  founded  by  Bameses  II.,  and 
dedicated,  like  that  of  his  father  Sethi, 
to  Osiris.  The  materials  of  which  it 
was  composed  were  of  unusual  rich- 
ness, the  walls  being  lined  throughout 
with  oriental  alabaieiter,  and  covered, 
80  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  the  few 
fragments  that  remain,  with  very  fine 
sculptures  richly  painted.  Only  a 
part  of  the  walls  are  here  and  there 
left  standing  to  a  height  of  about  5  ft., 
and  it  is  hardly  possible  to  trace  the 
plan  of  the  building.  It  was  from  a 
wall  of  this  temple  that  the  mutilated 
tablet  of  Abydus  referred  to  above  was 
taken.  It  was  first  discovered  by  Mr. 
Banks  in  1818 ;  and  having  been  car- 
ried away  by  M.  Mimaut,  the  French 
Gonsid-general,  and  sold  in  Paris,  is 
now  deposited  in  the  British  Museum. 

Continuing  still  in  a  K.  direction, 


we  reach  a  large  crude-brick  enclosure. 
This  probably  marks  the  site  of  ThiniSy 
the  cradle  of  the  Egyptian  monarchy, 
and  the  place  where  was  situated  the 
tomb  of  Osiris,  a  sanctuary  as  vene- 
rated by  the  ancient  Egyptians  as  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  by  Christians.  Inside 
this  enclosure  is  a  mound  called  the 
Kdm  es  SuUdn.  It  is  not  a  natural 
tumulus,  b:ut  is  formed  by  the  heaping 
up  of  tombs  in  successive  ages  one 
upon  another ;  and  M.  Mariette  thinks 
with  great  probability  that  these  may 
be  the  tombs  of  the  rich  Egyptians  of 
whom  Plutarch  speaks,  as  coming  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  to  Abydus  to 
be  buried  near  Osiris.  He  looks  for- 
ward, moreover,,  with  some  hope,  to 
the  possibility  of  finding  in  the  rock 
at  the  base  of  this  mound  the  famous 
tomb  of  Osiris  itself. 

The  necropolis  of  Abydus  has  fur- 
nished a  large  proportion  of  the  stelai 
and  other  objects  of  interest  in  the 
museum  at  Cairo.  The  tombs  are 
principally  of  the  Vlth,  Xllth,  and 
XIII th  dynasty  periods.  Those  of  the 
Xlllth  dynasty  are  often  small  pyra- 
mids of  crude  brick  with  the  centre 
hollowed  out  Many  of  the  tombs  of 
the  Vlth  dynasty  are  vaulted,  and  pre- 
sent instances  of  the  true  arch. 

The  reservoir  mentioned  by  Strabo, 
which  was  cased  with  large  stones, 
may  perhaps  be  traced  on  the  E.  of  the 
ancient  town ;  and  it  was  to  this  that  a 
canal  brought  the  water  from  the  Nile, 
pai^sing,  as  does  the  present  canal, 
through  the  grove  of  Acanthus,  which 
was  sacred  to  Apollo. 

From  Abydus,  also  (as  in  Strabo's 
time),  a  road  leads  to  the  Great  Oasis, 
ascending  the  Libyan  chain  of  moun- 
tains nearly  due  W.  of  the  town. 
Another  road  runs  to  the  same  Oasis 
from  El  Ealaat,  a  village  farther  to  the 
S.  of  Samhood,  which  is  the  one  taken 
by  those  who  go  from  and  to  Farshoot, 
and  other  places  in  this  part  of  the 
valley ;  the  ascent  and  descent  being  so 
much  more  easy  than  by  the  mountain 
road,  or  path,  to  the  W.  of  Abydus. 

(E.)  On  the  opposite  bank  stood 
Lepidotum,  so  called  from  the  worship 
of  the  fish  Lepidctus;  but  its  exact 
position  is  imknown,  though  a  place 
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of  some  size  and  importance,  and 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as  one  of  the 
large  cities  of  Egypt. 

(TT.)  Samhood,  inland  on  the  W. 
bank,  occupies  the  site  of  an  ancient 
town,  call^  in  Coptic  Semhoout,  or 
Psenhoout ;  for  though  placed  more  to 
the  N.  in  the  Coptic  MSS.,  it  is  evi- 
dent this  name  can  only  apply  to  the 
modem  town  of  Samhood,  whose 
mounds  sufficiently  indicate  its  anti- 
quity. 

(E.)  About  the  district  of  Sherg-el- 
Khayam  the  Nile  makes  a  considerable 
bend,  but  resumes  its  general  course, 
about  K.  and  8.,  near  El  Hamra. 

Farshoot  (18 J  m.)  derives  its  name 
from  the  Coptic  Bershoout.  It  is  a 
good  sized  vUlage  with  a  large  sugar- 
factory  belonging  to  the  Khedive. 

In  Pocooke's  time  Farshoot  was  the 
residence  of  the  great  sheykh,  who 
governed  nearly  the  whole  country  on 
the  W.  bank ;  but  he  had  already  lost 
much  of  his  authority,  and  had  great 
difficulty  in  collecting  his  revenues. 

^'The  present  inhabitants  of  this 
district,'*  says  Mr.  Hamilton,  "are 
descendants  of  the  Howira  tribe  of 
Arabs.  This  warlike  race  had  for 
several  years  been  in  the  imdisturbed 
possession  of  the  soil,  and  enjoyed, 
under  the  government  of  their  own 
sheykhs,  the  independent  tributaries  of 
the  pasha  of  Cairo,  as  much  happi- 
ness and  security  as  has  for  many 
centuries  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  of 
the  provinces  of  the  Tiu-kish  empire. 
They  lost  their  independence  under 
their  last  sheykh,  Hammam,  who  with 
an  army,  said  to  have  consisted  of 
36,000  horsemen,  was  entirely  defeated, 
by  Mohammed  Bey."  Tne  family 
stiU  remain,  but  they  are  now  like  the 
other  peasants. 

The  Howara  were  always  famed  for 
their  skill  in  breeding  and  manag- 
ing horses;  the  name  How^uree,  like 
Fdres,  signifies  a  "horseman,"*  and 
is  still  applied  to  the  native  riding- 
masters  and  horsebreakers  of  Egypt. 
The  Howdra  breed  of  dogs  was  not 
less  noted  in  Upper  Egypt  than  that 
of  the  horses;  some  of  which  are  still 
found  about    Erment,    Bairit,    and 


other  places,  mostly  used  for  guarding 
sheep;  and  their  rough,  black,  wire- 
haired  coats,  their  fierce  eye,  their 
size,  and  their  courage,  in  which  they 
differ  so  widely  from  the  cowardly 
fox-dog  of  Egypt,  sufficiently  distin- 
guish them  from  all  other  breeds  of 
the  country.  Nor  have  the  people  the 
same  prejudice  against  dogs  as  in 
Lower  Egypt;  and  indeed  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Saeed  have  generally 
much  fewer  scruples  on  this  point 
than  other  Moslems,  being  mostly  of 
the  sect  of  Malekee,  who  view  the  dog 
with  more  indulgent  feelings. 

Some  of  the  fancies  of  the  Moslems 
respecting  what  is  clean  and  unclean 
are  amusingly  ridiculous,  and  not  the 
least  those  respecting  dogs.  Three 
of  the  sects  consider  its  contact  de- 
files; the  other,  the  Malekee,  fears 
only  to  touch  its  nose,  or  its  hair  if 
wet;  and  tales  about  the  testimony 
of  dogs  and  cats  against  man  in  a 
future  state  are  related  with  a  gravity 
proportionate  to  their  absurdity.  It 
is,  however,  not  surprising  that  the 
dogs  of  Egypt,  living  as  they  do  in 
the  dirty  streets,  and  feeding  upon  any 
offal  they  find,  should  be  considered 
unclean ;  and  even  the  rigid  Hdnefee 
overlooks  his  scruples  in  favour  of  a 
Kelb  Roomee,  a  "  Greek  "  or  "  Euro- 
pean dog,"  when  assured  that  it  differs 
in  its  hieibits  from  those  of  his  own 
country. 

The  W.  bank  of  the  Nile  in  the 
whole  of  this  district,  which  is  called 
Hamram,  is  remarkably  rich  and  fer- 
tile ;  and  the  beauty  of  the  landscape 
is  much  increased  by  the  large  groves 
of  palm-trees  and  acacia  which  line 
the  bank. 

(TT.)  The  next  town  or  village  of 
any  size,  after  Farshoot,  is  Baioora. 
It  lies  a  short  distance  inland,  but  it 
has  a  port  called  iS^dfttZ-Bajodra,  on  the 
river.  Beyond,  at  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  bend  of  the  river,  are 
How  and  Easr  es  Syid  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  river.  Here  the  river 
takes  a  very  long  curve ;  and  as  it  runs 
from  Keneh  to  How,  its  course  is 
S.W.,  so  that  the  former  stands  about 
9'  of  latitude  more  to  the  N.  than 
How,  though  higher  up  the  stream. 
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A  similar  deviation  from  its  course 
does  not  occur  again,  except  in  the 
vicinity  of  Derr  in  Nubia,  and  at 
the  great  bend  of  the  river  above 
Dongola,  which  was  formerly  called 
the  ayK<ov€s  or  elbows  of  the  Nile. 

(  W.)  How  (8  m.)  in  Coptic  Ho,  Hou, 
or  Ano,  occupies  the  site  of  DioapoUs 
Parva.  Among  the  usual  mounds  of 
rubbish  are  the  foundations  of  a  sand- 
stone temple  with  sculptured  figures. 
Behind  the  village  is  a  Coptic  Dayr. 
About  a  mile  to  the  S.,  at  the  edge  of 
the  desert,  are  other  mounds  and  the 
remains  of  buildings. 

(E.)  At  Kasr  et  8ydd,  or  "  the 
Sportsman's  Mansion/*  on  the  opposite 
bank,  are  the  mounds  of  the  ancient 
C^enoboscion,  in  Coptic  Senee^t.  The 
only  remaining  masonry  worthy  of 
notice  is  a  dilapidated  quay,  amidst 
whose  ruins  is  a  ^ne  beting  a  Greek 
inscription,  apparently  of  the  time  of 
Antoninus  Pius ;  from  which  we  learn 
that  the  individual  by  whose  order 
it  was  sculptured  had  executed  some 
work  "  at  his  own  expense ; "  perhaps 
the  quay  itself,  to  which  there  is  every 
appearance  of  its  having  once  belonged. 
Another  block  has  on  it  part  of  the 
head-dress  and  hieroglyphics  of  the 
goddess  Isis. 

ChSnoboscion  was  famous  for  its 
geese,  which  were  fed  there  in  great 
numbers ;  and  it  was  from  this  circum- 
stance that  it  borrowed  a  name  which 
was  probably  a  translation  of  the  ori- 
ginal Egyptian.  Turkeys  seem  now 
to  have  taken  their  place;  and  after 
Akhayseh,  Ayser^t,  and  Girgeh,  they 
are  most  abundant  at  Kasr  es  Sy^. 
The  fine  bold  bluff  which  here  rises 
abruptly  from  the  river  is  called  Gebel 
Tookh. 

(E.)  About  a  mile  beyond  the  east- 
ern mouth  of  the  canal  of  Kasr  es 
Sydd,  not  very  far  from  the  high  road, 
are  some  tombs  of  the  Vlth-dynasty 
period.  Within  them  the  agricultural 
and  other  scenes  common  to  the  tombs 
of  Egypt  may  stiU  be  traced  on  the 
walls,  and  some  indeed  in  a  very  good 
state  of  preservation.  Many  are  co- 
vered with  Coptic  ex-votos  worth 
studying. 


The  eastern  chain  of  hills  here  ap- 
proaches close  to  the  river  for  the  last 
time  before  reaching  Thebes,  and 
the  western  or  Libyan  range,  of  far 
bolder  and  more  striking  outline,  is 
soon  seen  advancing  on  the  right. 

(W.)  Dishnehf  a  good-sized  village, 
with  a  well-supplied  market  on  Sun- 
days. Sand-grouse  may  often  be  found 
in  the  neighbourhood  among  the  hilfeh 
grass. 

The  isle  of  Tiahenna  was  somewhere 
on  the  W.  bank,  between  Diospolis 
Parva  (How)  and  Tentyris.  In  Coptic 
it  was  called  Tabeniieci  or  Tabeni^ese, 
the  last  part  of  which  recalls  the 
Greek  word  vriaos,  "  island."  Cham- 
pollion  supposes  the  name  to  signify 
"  abounding  in  palm-trees,"  or  "  the 
place  of  flocks ; "  and  the  termination 
esi  to  refer  to  the  goddess  Isis.  In 
Arabic  he  says  it  is  called  Gezeeret  el 
Gharb,  "  the  Isle  of  the  West."  It 
was  here  that,  about  a.d.  356,  St.  Pa- 
chom  (Pachomius)  built  a  monastery, 
occupying  "  the  vacant  island  of  Ta- 
benne,"  as  Gibbon  says,  with  "  1400 
of  his  brethren." 

(E.)  Fow,  inland,  on  the  E.  bank, 
marks  the  site  of  Bopos,  in  Coptic 
Phboou. 

About  i  m.  from  the  river,  on  the  W. 
bank,  opposite  Fow,  are  the  ruins  of 
Denderah,  to  the  N.  of  the  modem  vil- 
lage of  that  name.  The  usual  practice 
is  to  moor  the  boat  to  the  E.  bank  at 
the  nearest  spot  for  reaching  Keneh, 
a  short  distance  farther  S.  and  inland, 
then  cross  the  river  in  the  scmddl  and 
ride  on  donkeys  to  Denderah ;  but  by 
those  who  can  walk  the  ruins  are  more 
easily  reached  from  a  point  N.  of 
Keneh. 

(W.)  Denderah.— The  name  of  Ten- 
tyria,  or  Tentyra,  in  Coptic  Tentore,  or 
Nikentore,  seems  to  have  originated  in 
that  of  the  goddess  Athor,  or  Aphro- 
dite, who  was  particularly  worshipped 
there ;  and  that  the  principal  temple 
was  dedicated  to  this  goddess  we  learn 
from  the  hieroglyphics,  as  well  as  from 
a  Greek  inscription  on  the  front,  of 
the  time  of  Tiberius,  in  whose  reign  its 
magnificent  portico  was  added  to  the 
original  building.  Tentyra  is  probably 
taken  from  T^i-n- Athor.  the  abode  of 
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Athory  or  Athyr.  The  name  Athor  is 
also  a  compoimd  word,  **  Tei  (or  Thy), 
Hor,"  signifying  "the  abode  of  Ho- 
rns ;  '*  which  agrees  with  what  Pln- 
tarch  says,  when  he  calls  Athor  "  Ho- 
rns' mnndane  habitation."  The  hiero- 
glyphics, too,  represent  the  name  of 
the  goddess  by  a  hawk  (the  emblem 
of  Horus)  placed  within  a  house. 

Egyptian  sculpture  had  long  been 
on  the  decline  before  the  erection  of 
the  present  temple  of  Denderah ;  and 
the  Egyptian  antiquary  looks  with 
little  satisfaction  on  the  graceless  style 
of  the  figures,  and  the  crowded  pro- 
fusion of  ill-adjusted  hieroglyphics, 
that  cover  the  walls  of  this  as  of  other 
Ptolema'ic  or  Boman  monuments.  But 
architecture  still  retained  the  grandeur 
of  au  earlier  period,  and  though  the 
capitals  of  the  columns  were  frequently 
overcharged  with  ornament,  the  gene- 
ral effect  of  the  porticoes  erected  under 
the  Ptolemies  and  Csesars  is  grand  and 
imposing,  and  frequently  not  destitute 
of  elegance  and  taste. 

These  remarks  apply  very  particu- 
larly to  the  temple  of  Denderah ;  and 
from  its  superior  state  of  preservation 
it  deserves  a  distinguished  rank  among 
the  most  interesting  monuments  of 
Egypt.  For  though  its  columns,  con- 
sidered singly,  may  be  said  to  have  a 
heavy,  perhaps  a  barbarous,  appear- 
ance, the  portico  is  doubtless  a  noble 
specimen  of  architecture :  nor  is  the 
succeeding  hall  devoid  of  beauty  and 
symmetry  of  proportion.  The  pre- 
servation of  its  roof  also  adds  greatly 
to  the  beauty,  as  well  as  to  the  interest, 
of  the  portico ;  and  many  of  those  in 
the  Egyptian  temples  lose  their  effect 
by  being  destitute  of  roofs.  Generally 
speaking,  Egyptian  temples  are  more 
picturesque  when  in  ruins  than  when 
entire ;  being,  if  seen  from  without, 
merely  a  large  dead  wall,  scarcely 
relieved  by  a  slight  increase  in  the 
height  of  the  portico.  But  this  cannot 
be  said  of  the  portico  itself ;  nor  did  a 
temple  present  the  same  monotonous 
appearance  when  the  painted  sculp- 
tures were  in  their  original  state ;  and 
it  was  the  necessity  of  relieving  the 
large  expanse  of  flat  wall  wMch  led 
to  this  rich  mode  of  decoration. 


The  building  of  the  temple  of  Den- 
derah was  begun  in  the  reign  of  the 
11th  Ptolemy,  and  completed  in  that 
of  the  Emperor  Tiberius,  but  the 
sculptures  and  decorations  were  not 
finished  tiU  the  time  of  Nero.  Like 
all  Egyptian  temples,  it  stands  in  the 
centre  of  a  large  crude-brick  enclosure, 
the  height  and  thickness  of  whose 
walls  prevented  anything  that  took 
place  inside  being  seen  or  heard. 
From  an  isolated  stone  pylon,  bearing 
the  names  of  Domitian  and  Trajan, 
a  di'omos  leads  up  to  the  entrance. 

The  portico  or  pronaos  (a)  is  a  mag- 
nificent haU  supported  by  24  columns. 
Between  the  first  line  of  columns  on 
either  side  of  the  entrance  stretches  a 
high  stone  screen.  In  each  of  the  side- 
walls  is  a  small  doorway,  which  served 
for  the  passage  of  the  priests  and 
acolytes  bearing  offerings.  The  main 
entrance  was  reserved  for  the  king. 
Immediately  on  the  right  after  enter- 
ing the  hall  are  four  pictures,  repre- 
senting the  ceremonies  observed  by 
the  king  before  penetrating  into  the 
interior  of  the  temple.  In  the  first 
the  monarch  presents  himself  at  the 
entrance  of  the  temple,  sandals  on  foot 
and  sceptre  in  hand,  and  preceded  by 
five  standards.  The  next  scene  shows 
him  undergoing  the  ceremony  of  puri- 
fication at  the  hands  of  Thoth  and 
Horns.  He  then,  in  the  third,  receives 
the  two  crowns  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Egypt  from  the  goddesses  Wat'i  and 
Suvan.  Thus  recognized  as  sovereign 
of  the  whole  country,  he,  in  the  fourth 
picture,  is  seen  led  by  Maut  of  Thebes 
and  Toom  of  Heliopolis  into  the  pre- 
sence of  the  goddess  Athor,  to  taste 
of  the  divine  beauty  and  goodness. 
Similar  scenes  occupy  the  walls  on 
the  left  of  the  entrance. 

On  the  ceiling  is  the  zodiac,  which 
led  to  so  much  learned  controversy. 
Through  the  assistance  of  the  Greek 
inscription,  which  was  strangely  over- 
looked, and  the  hieroglyphical  names 
of  the  CaBsars  on  the  exterior  and  in- 
terior walls,  which  were  then  un- 
known, its  date  was  satisfactorily  as- 
certained; and  instead  of  being  of 
early  Pharaonic  time,  or  of  an  ^te- 
diluvian  age,  it  is  now  confined  to  a 
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more  modest  and  probable  antiquity. 
The  only  three  zodiacs  known  in 
Egypt,  at  Denderah,  Esneh,  and  its 
neighbour  Ed  Dayr,  are  of  Ptolemaic 
or  of  Roman  date.  The  astronomical 
subjects  on  the  ceilings  of  the  tombs  of 
the  kings,  and  other  ancient  Egyptian 
monuments,  even  if  they  may  be  con- 
sidered zodiacal,  are  represented  in  a 
totally  different  manner ;  and  we  may 
be  certain  that  the  zodiac,  as  we  know 
it,  is  not  Egyptian.  But  it  is  remark^ 
able  that  in  those  of  Denderah  and 
Esneh  the  sign  Cancer  is  represented 
by  a  searabsBus,  not  a  crab ;  though 
other  signs,  as  Sagittarius  under  the 
form  of  a  Centaur,  evidently  of  Greek 
invention,  are  admitted. 

The  details  of  the  cornice  of  the 
portico  offer  a  very  satisfactory  speci- 
men of  the  use  of  a  triglyphio  orna- 
ment. It  is  common  in  many  of  the 
oldest  Pharaonic  temples,  though  ar- 
ranged in  a  somewhat  different  man- 
ner, and  without  so  remarkable  a  me- 
tope as  in  the  present  instance.  On 
the  frieze,  or  rather  architrave,  is  a 
procession  to  Athor;  and  among  the 
figures  that  compose  it  are  two  playing 
the  harp,  and  another  the  tambourine. 
The  inscription  which  records  the 
building  of  the  portico  is  on  the  pro- 
jecting fillet  of  the  cornice,  and  com- 
mences with  the  name  of  the  Emperor 
Tiberius. 

To  the  portico  succeeds  a  hall  of  6 
columns,  with  3  rooms  on  either  side ; 
the  centre  one  on  the  right,  and  the 
last  on  the  left,  having  entrances  from 
the  outside.  Then  comes  a  chamber 
communicating  on  the  left  with  two 
rooms,  from  the  first  of  which  a  stair- 
case leads  to  the  roof,  and  on  the 
right  with  a  passage  leading  to  3 
rooms  and  another  staircase.  Anotiier 
chamber  follows,  with  one  room,  on 
the  left;  and  then  comes  what  has 
been  called  the  sanctuary,  with  a  pas- 
sage leading  round  it  communicating 
with  several  lateral  chambers,  that  in 
the  centre  at  the  end  being  the  one 
in  which  the  emblem  of  the  divinity 
was  preserved. 

According  to  M.  Mariette,  each  of 
these  halls  and  chambers  had  its  pe- 
culiar destination.    The  hall  (b)  was 


where  the  processions  first  assembled. 
On  its  walls  is  a  sort  of  calendar  of 
the  different  fgte-days.     (c)  and  (d) 
were  annexes  of  (b),  containing  altars 
at  which   prayers  were  said  as  the 
procession  passed  on.      In  (e)  were 
kept  the    four    sacred   boats,  which 
played  the  principal  part  in  these  pro- 
cessions.    In  the  centre  of  each  of 
these  boats  was  a  small  temple,  con- 
taining the  emblem  of   the  god  to 
which  it  was  sacred.    This  temple  was 
covered  with  a  thick  white  veil  (comp. 
description  of  the  Ark  of  the  Cove- 
nant),   (p)  served  as  a  laboratory  in 
which  were  prepared  the  oils  and  es- 
sences used  for  perfuming  the  temple 
and  statues,    (g)  was  where  the  fruits 
of  the  soil  intended  for  offerings  were 
collected  and  consecrated,    (h)  and  (i) 
were  passages   through  which  were 
brought  in  the  offerings  from  Upper 
and  Lower  Egypt  respectively,     (j) 
was    the   treasure-chamber.    All  the 
scenes  on  its  walls  represent  the  king 
consecrating  and  offering  different  ob- 
jects in  gold  and  silver.    In  (k)  were 
deposited  all    the  sacred  vestments. 
The  chambers  (l),  (m),  (n),  (o),  (p;, 
and  (q),  and  the  small  temple  on  the 
terraoe,  were  especially  devoted  to  the 
celebration  of  the  festival  of  the  New 
Year,  marked  by  the  appearance  of  the 
star  Sirius.    On  the  walls  of  the  two 
staircases  (b)  are  pictured  the  details  of 
the  processions  that  took  place  on  this 
occasion.    At  the  head  marches  the 
king ;  behind  him  are  13  priests  bear- 
ing standards  surmounted  with  the 
emblems  of  various  divinities.    The 
procession  first  mounted  the  northern 
staircase,  and  stopped  at  the  little 
hypsQthral  temple  above  mentioned, 
each  of  whose  12  columns  was  dedi- 
cated to  one  of  the  months  of  the  year ; 
it  then  descended  by  the    southern 
staircase.      The  rest    of  the  temple 
was  more  particularly  devoted  to  divine 
worship.    The  corridor  (s)  is  covered 
with  the  usual  scenes,  representing 
the  king  making  offerings  to  various 
divinities  and  receiving  some  gift  in 
return ;  each  scene  being  accompanied 
by  an  explanatory  text.    The  chEunber 
(t)  was  dedicated  to  Isis ;  (u)  to  Osiris 
restored  to  life :  (v)  to  Osiris-Ononhris 
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vanquishing  his  enemies  under  the 
form  of  crocodiles;  (w)  to  the  same 
god  under  the  form  of  Hbr-sam-to.  In 
(x)  and  (y)  Athor  was  especially  wor- 
shipped as  the  divinity  who  received 
and  g;ave  fresh  life  to  the  sun  each 
day.  In  (z)  the  same  goddess  was 
adored  under  her  general  titles,  and 
in  a  niche  in  the  wall,  which  the  king 
alone  might  enter,  was  preserved  her 
mysterious  emblem,  a  great  golden  «iV 
tr,um.  The  remaining  chambers  (a), 
(fe),  (c),  and  (d)  were  dedicated  to 
Pasht  and  other  divinities. 

In  the  thickness  of  the  walls  and 
foundations  are  arranged  long  narrow 
passages  without  openings  of  any  kind. 
Admittance  to  them  could  only  be  ob- 
tained by  moving,  by  some  mechanical 
contrivance,  the  stone  which  concealed 
the  entrance.  Here  were  probably  con- 
cealed the  statues  in  precious  metals, 
and  the  other  objects  of  value  used  in 
the  service  of  the  temple. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of 
the  small  temple  on  the  roof.  It  is 
dedicated  as  a  whole  to  the  local 
Osiris  of  Denderah,  and  its  six  cham- 
bers are  appropriated  to  the  different 
forms  of  that  divinity  worshipped  in 
each  of  the  42  nomes  into  which  an- 
cient Egypt  was  divided:  the  three 
chambers  on  the  N.  to  the  northern 
nomes,  and  the  three  on  the  S.  to  the 
southern  nomes.  In  the  second  cham- 
ber on  the  S.  side  was  the  planisphere 
or  zodiac  which  is  now  in  Paris. 

Numerous  are  the  names  of  Oeesars 
in  this  temple.  In  the  portico  may  be 
distinguished  those  of  Tiberius,  Cali- 
gula, Claudius,  and  Nero.  On  the  for- 
mer front  of  the  temple,  now  the  bstck 
of  the  pronaos,  or  portico,  are  those  of 
Augustus  and  Caligula.  This  was,  in 
fact,  the  original  extent  of  the  build- 
ing, and  it  was  previous  to  the  addi- 
tion of  the  portico  that  it  was  seen  by 
Strabo.  The  oldest  names  are  of  Pto- 
lemy Csesarion,  or  Neo-C»sar,  son  of 
the  celebrated  Cleopatra  by  Julius 
Caasar,  and  of  his  mother;  who  are 
represented  on  the  back  wall  of  the 
exterior.  Neither  her  features  (which 
may  still  be  traced)  nor  her  figure 
correspond  with  her  renowned  beauty. 
But  tlie  portrait  is  interesting,  from 
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being  the  contemporary  representation 
of  so  celebrated  a  person ;  and,  judg- 
ing from  Greek  gems,  it  seems  to  bear 
some  general  resemblance  to  the  ori- 
ginal ;  allowance  being  made  for  the 
Egyptian  mode  of  drawing  and  the 
want  of  skill  of  the  artist,  who  pro- 
bably never  saw  the  queen,  and  copied 
her  portrait  from  some  other  imperfect 
picture. 

"Behind  the  temple  of  Venus, 
says  Strabo,  **  is  the  chapel  of  Isis ; 
and  this  observation  agrees  remark- 
ably well  with  the  size  and  position 
of  the  small  temple  of  that  goddess ; 
consisting,  as  it  does,  merely  of  1  cen- 
tral and  2  lateral  ddyta,  and  a  trans- 
verse chamber  or  corridor  in  front; 
and  it  stands  immediately  behind  the 
S.W.  angle  of  that  of  Athor.  It  is  in 
this  temple  that  the  cow  is  figured, 
before  which  the  Sepoys  are  said  to 
have  prostrated  themselves  when  our 
Indian  army  landed  in  Egypt.  Much 
has  been  tiiought  of  this;  but  the 
accidental  worship  of  the  same  animal 
in  Egypt  and  India  is  not  sufficient  to 
prove  any  direct  connection  between 
the  two  religions. 

To  the  temple  of  Isis  belonged  the 
other  pylon,  which  lies  170  paces  to 
the  eastward,  and  which,  as  we  learn 
&om  a  Greek  inscription  on  either 
face  of  its  cornice,  was  dedicated  to 
that  goddess  in  the  thirty-first  year  of 
Csesar  (Augustus);  Publius  Octavius 
being  military  governor,  or  prsefect, 
and  Marcus  Claudius  Postumus  com- 
mander-in-chief. 

The  same  inscription  is  repeated  on 
the  E.  side  of  the  same  gateway. 

Ninety  paces  to  the  N.  of  the  great 
temple  of  Athor  is  another  building, 
consisting  of  2  outer  passage-chambers, 
with  2  small  rooms  on  either  side  of 
the  outermost  one,  and  a  central  and 
2  lateral  ddyta ;  the  whole  surrounded, 
except  the  front,  by  a  peristyle  of  22 
columns.  The  capitals  ornamented,  or 
disfigured,  by  the  representations  of  a 
Typhonian  monster,  have  led  to  the 
supposition  that  it  was  dedicated  to  the 
Evil  Genius ;  but  as  the  whole  of  its 
sculptures  refer  to  the  birth  of  the 
young  child  of  Athor,  it  is  evident 
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that  it  appertains  to  the  great  temple 
of  that  goddess  who  is  here  styled  his 
mother.  Tlie  monster,  moreover,  has 
nothing  to  do  with  Typhon,  but  is  the 
god  called  in  the  hieroglyphics  Bes, 
patron  of  mirth  and  the  dance,  and,  as 
snchy  his  image  figures  frequently  on 
various  articles  of  the  toilette-table. 
These  temples  were  styled  by  Cham- 
pollion  the  mammeUi,  or  ^^]ying-in 
places,"  set  apart  for  the  accouchement 
of  the  goddess,  and  where  the  third 
member  of  the  triad  worshipped  in  the 
adjoining  temple,  was  bom. 

About  230  paces  in  front  of  ihe  pylon 
of  Athor  is  an  isolated  hypsBtbral  build- 
ing, consisting  of  14  columns,  united 
by  intercolumnar  screens,  with  a  door- 
way at  either  end;  and  a  short  dis- 
tance to  the  S.  are  indications  of  an 
ancient  reservoir.  A  little  to  the  N.E. 
of  it  are  other  remains  of  masonry; 
but  the  rest  of  the  extensive  mounds 
of  Tentyris  present  merely  the  ruins 
of  crude-brick  houses,  many  of  which 
are  of  Arab  date. 

Five  hundred  paces  E.  of  the  pylon 
of  Isis  is  another  crude-brick  enclosure, 
with  an  entrance  of  stone,  similar  to 
the  other  pylons,  bearing  the  name  of 
Antoninus  Pius.  Over  the  face  of  the 
gateway  is  a  singular  representation  of 
the  Sun,  with  its  sacrcNl  emblem  the 
hawk,  supported  by  Isis  and  Nephthys. 
These  two  "sister  goddesses'*  repre- 
sented "  the  beginning  and  the  end," 
and  were  commonly  introduced  on 
funereal  monuments,  Isis  on  one  side, 
Nephthys  on  the  other,  of  the  de- 
ceased ;  which  might  lead  us  to  sup- 
pose this  enclosure  to  have  been  used 
for  sepulchral  purposes.  The  area 
within  it  measures  about  155  paces  by 
265 ;  and  at  the  S.E.  comer  is  a  weU 
of  stagnant  water. 

The  town  stood  between  this  and  the 
enclosure  that  surrounded  the  temples, 
extending  on  either  side,  as  well  as 
within  the  circuit  of  the  latter ;  and  on 
the  N.W.  side  appear  to  be  the  remains 
of  tombs.  They  were,  probably,  of  a 
time  when  Tentyris  ceased  to  be  a 
populous  city,  and  when  a  deserted 
part  of  it  was  set  apart  for  the  burial 
of  the  dead. 


In  the  limestone  mountains  S.S.E.  of 
Denderah  are  some  old  quarries,  and  a 
few  rude  grottoes  without  sculpture ; 
and  in  the  vicinity  is  a  hill,  about  a 
mile  to  the  N.W.  of  them,  in  which  are 
sunk  numerous  tombs  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Tentyris. 

In  the  hagger,  or  plain  of  the  desert, 
near  Denderah  are  numerous  primitive 
stones,  evidently  rounded  by  rolling, 
and  which,  &om  their  number  and  the 
extent  of  the  space  they  are  scattered 
over,  could  not  have  been  brought  by 
the  hand  of  man ;  though  many  have 
been  subsequently  arranged  in  lines  for 
some  purpose.  They  are  of  granite, 
porphyry,  and  other  primitive  sub- 
stances, which  are  only  found  in  the 
interior  of  the  opposite  eastern  desert ; 
and  if  not  brought  by  man,  they  must 
have  been  carried  (icross  the  present 
bed  of  the  river  and  up  the  slope  of  the 
western  desert,  by  a  rush  of  water 
coming  from  the  valley  which  opens 
upon  Keneh,  and  which,  rising  in  the 
primitive  ranges,  has  cut  its  way 
through  the  secondary  hills  that  bor- 
der the  valley  of  the  Nile.  They  are 
therefore  worthy  the  attention  of  the 
geologist. 

Between  the  town  and  the  edge  of 
the  sandy  plain  to  the  S.  is  a  low 
channel,  which  may  once  have  been  a 
canal ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  it 
was  to  this  that  the  Tentyrites  owed 
their  insular  situation  mentioned  by 
Pliny. 

■ 

The  Tentyrites  were  professed 
enemies  of  the  crocodile;  and  Pliny 
relates  some  extraordinary  stories  of 
their  command  over  that  animal.  The 
truth,  indeed,  of  their  courage,  in 
attacking  so  formidable  an  enemy, 
appears  to  have  been  satisfactorily 
ascertained;  and  Strabo  affirms  that 
they  amused  and  astonished  the  Ro- 
mans by  their  dexterity  and  boldness, 
in  dragging  the  crocodile  from  an  arti- 
ficial lake,  made  at  Eome  for  this  pur- 
pose, to  the  dry  land,  and  back  again 
into  the  water,  with  the  same  facility. 
Other  writers  mention  the  remarkable 
command  they  had  over  the  crocodile ; 
and  Seneca  accounts  for  it  by  the  con- 
tempt and  consciousness  of  superiority 
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they  felt,  in  attacking  their  enemy; 
those  who  were  deficient  in  presence 
of  mind  being  frequently  killed. 

The  crocodile  is,  in  fact,  a  timid 
animal,  flying  on  the  approach  of  man, 
and,  generally  speaking,  only  ventur- 
ing to  attack  its  prey  on  a  sudden ;  for 
which  reason  we  seldom  or  never  hear 
of  persons  having  been  devoured  by  it, 
unless  incautiously  standing  on  the 
sloping  shore  of  the  river,  where  its 
approach  is  concealed  by  the  water, 
and  where,  by  the  immense  power  of 
its  tail,  it  is  enabled  to  throw  down 
and  overcome  the  strongest  man ;  who, 
being  carried  immediately  to  the  bottom 
of  the  river,  has  neither  the  time  nor 
the  means  to  resist.  Pliny,  like  other 
authors,'  has  been  led  into  a  common 
error,  that  the  sight  of  the  crocodile  is 
defective  under  water,  which  a  mo- 
ment's consideration  (without  the  ne- 
cessity of  personal  experience)  should 
have  corrected  ,*  for  it  is  at  least  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  an  animal 
living  chiefly  on  flsh  should,  in  order 
to  secure  its  prey,  be  gifted  with  an 
equal  power  of  sight ;  and  that  of  flsh 
cannot  be  sedd  to  be  defective.  But 
Herodotus  affirms  that  it  is  totally 
**  blind  under  water."  Its  small  eye 
is  defended  by  the  nictitating  mem- 
brane, which  passes  over  it  when  under 
water.  It  has  no  tongue,  and  moves 
the  lower  jaw  like  other  animals; 
though,  from  its  frequently  throwing 
up  iia  head,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
opens  its  mouth,  it  has  obtained  the 
credit  of  moving  the  upper  jaw.  An- 
other error  respecting  it  is  its  supposed 
inability  to  turn ;  but  it  is  better  not 
to  trust  to  this  received  notion,  as  it 
can  strike  its  head  with  its  tail.  It  is 
however  a  heavy  and  unwieldy  animal ; 
it  cannot  run  very  fast,  and  is  usually 
more  inclined  to  run  from,  than  at, 
anybody  approaching  it.  No  one, 
however,  should  go  into  the  river  from 
a  sandbank  where  crocodiles  abound ; 
but  there  is  little  or  no  danger  in  bath- 
ing in  deep  water.  One  or  two  of  these 
animals  may  still  sometimes  be  seen 
on  the  sandbank  in  the  middle  of  the 
river,  opposite  the  landing-place  for 
Keneh.  • 

'  The  hatred  of  the  Tentyrites  for  the 


crocodile  was  the  cause  of  serious  dis- 
putes with  the  inhabitants  of  Ombos, 
where  it  was  particularly  worshipped ; 
and  the  unpardonable  anront  of  killing 
and  eating  the  god-like  animal  was 
resented  by  the  Ombites  with  idl  the 
rage  of  a  sectarian  feud.  No  religious 
war  was  ever  urged  with  more  energetic 
zeal ;  and  the  conflict  of  the  Ombites 
and  Tentyrites  terminated  in  the  dis- 
graceful ceremony  of  a  cannibal  feast, 
to  which  (if  we  can  believe  the  rather 
doubtful  authority  of  Juvenal)  the  body 
of  one  who  was  killed  in  the  affiray  was 
doomed  by  his  triumphant  adversaries. 

(JF.)  Keneh  (29J  m.)-  A  large  and 
important  town  situated  on  the  banks 
of  a  canal  about  2^  m.  from  the  Nile. 
It  stands  on  the  site  of  Cssrtopolis,  or 
Neapolis,  "the  New  City"  (the  Neuj- 
town  of  those  days),  but  boasts  no  re- 
mains of  antiquity.  Keneh  has  suc- 
ceeded Coptos  and  ^oos  as  the  empo- 
rium of  trade  with  the  Arabian  coast, 
which  it  supplies  with  com,  carried  by 
way  of  Kosseir  to  Emba  (Yambo)  and 
Jeddah.  It  is  noted  for  its  manufacture 
of  porous  water-jars  and  bottles,  the 
former  called  in  Arabic  aecr,  the  latter 
kooUeh  and  dordk,  which  are  in  great 
request  throughout  Egjrpt.  The  clay 
used  for  making  them  is  found  to  the 
northward  of  the  town,  in  the  bed  of 
a  valley,  whose  torrents  have  for  ages 
past  contributed  to  the  accumulation, 
or  rather  deposit,  of  this  useful  earth  : 
which,  with  the  sifted  ashes  of  half  eh 
grass  in  proper  proportions,  is  the  prin- 
cipal composition,  ^eneh  has  baths, 
and  a  good  bazaar  with  several  Greek 
shops.  The  market  is  held  every  Thurs- 
day. Excellent  dates  from  the  Hegaz 
are  sold  at  ^eneh.  They  are  in  drums, 
or  small  boxes,  and  are  thus  preserved 
in  a  soft;  state.  They  are  put  in  whole 
Hke  Smyrna  figs ;  not  broken  up  into 
a  mass  like  the  Agweh  of  Cairo.  To 
one  of  these  processes  Pliny  alludes, 
when  he  says  "  Thebaidis  fructus  ex- 
templo  in  cados  conditur." 

At  Keneh  is  a  large  colony  of 
ghawdzee  (sing,  ghdzeeyah).  These 
dancing-girls  are  often  erroneously 
called  almehSj  the  almeh  being  a  fe- 
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male  professional  singer,  while  the 
ghdzeeyaJi  is  a  dancer,  and  a  much  more 
disreputable  character.  They  are  to 
be  met  with  in  most  of  the  large  vil- 
lages and  towns  of  Egypt.  Many 
travellers  have  raved  about  the  beauty 
of  these  ghawdzee,  and  the  gracefulness 
of  their  dance ;  but  the  real  truth  is 
that  nine-tenths  of  them  are  ugly  and 
repulsive,  and  their  dance  inelegant 
when  kept  within  the  bounds  of  out- 
ward decency,  and  disgusting  when 
allowed  full  swing. 

The  direct  road  to  Eosseir,  on  the 
Bed  Sea,  goes  from  l^eneh.  (See  Rte. 
19.) 

(TT.)  The  ancient  village  of  Pam- 
panis,  the  next  mentioned  by  Ptolemy 
after  Tentyris,  stood  inland,  on  the  W. 
bonk.  Some  suppose  it  to  have  been 
at  Ed  Dayr,  opposite  Benoot,  whose 
name  also  shows  it  to  be  the  successor 
of  an  ancient  town.  But  Ed  Dayr  can- 
not occupy  the  site  of  Pampanis,  if 
Ptolemy  be  correct,  as  he  places  it  5' 
more  to  the  S.  than  Apollinopolis 
Parva  (Eoos),  and  nearly  at  two- 
thirds  of  the  distance  from  Tentyris  to 
Thebes.  The  latitude  he  gives  of  that 
village,  as  well  as  his  position  of 
Apollinopolis,  require  Pampanis  to 
be  much  further  S.;  and  taking  the 
proportion  of  the  distances  he  gives,  it 
should  have  stood  at  Mensheeyah  or 
Negddeh. 

{W.)  BaUds  is  well  known  for  its 
manufacture  of  earthen  jars,  which 
from  this  town  have  received  the  name 
of  BaUdtee,  and  are  universally  used  in 
Egypt  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
water.  When  fall  they  are  of  great 
weight ;  and  one  is  surprised  to  find 
the  women  able  to  bear  them  on  their 
heads,  while  admiring  their  graceful 
gait  as  they  walk  with  them  from  the 
river.  The  same  kind  of  jars  are  used, 
like  some  amphoriB  of  the  ancients,  for 
preserving  rice,  butter,  treacle,  and 
oil,  and  for  other  domestic  purposes : 
and  large  rafts  made  of  haUdaee  jars, 
are  frequently  floated  down  the  Nile, 
to  be  duposed  of  in  the  markets  of  the 
metropolis. 

Near  BalUs  should  be  thot  site  of 
Contra  Ooptos. 
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(^E.)  Kohty  or  Koftf  the  ancient  Cop- 
tos.  is  a  short  distance  from  the  river, 
on  the  E.  bank.  The  proper  ortho- 
graphy, according  to  Aboolfeda,  is 
Kobt,  though  the  natives  now  call  it 
Eoft.  In  Coptic  it  was  styled  Keft, 
and  in  the  hieroglyphics  Eobthor ; — a 
name  recalling  the  Capbtor  of  Scrip- 
ture. 

It  was  from  this  town,  which  was 
the  head-quarters  of  Chrlstanity  in 
Egypt  under  the  Roman  emperors,  that 
the  Copts  in  all  probability  took  their 
name. 

The  remains  of  its  old  wall  are  still 
visible,  and  even  the  towers  of  the 
gatewav,  which  stood  on  the  E.  side. 
The  rums  are  mostly  of  a  late  epoch : 
the  names  on  the  fallen  fragments  of 
masonry  that  lie  scattered  within  its 
precincts,  or  on  those  employed  in 
biulding  the  Christian  Church,  being 
of  different  Csesars.  A  granite  pillar, 
however,  bearing  the  oval  of  Thothmes 
III.,  shows  that  some  monument  ex- 
isted at  Coptos  of  a  very  remote  date, 
to  which  the  Boman  emperors  after- 
wards made  additions ;  and  on  a  stone 
built  into  a  bridge  on  the  road  to  the 
river  are  the  name  and  prenomen  of 
an  Enentef,  of  the  Xlth  dynasty.  But 
owing  to  the  depredations  of  the  early 
Christians,  little  can  be  traced  of  its 
ancient  buildings,  their  materials 
having  been  used  to  construct  the 
church,  part  of  which  too  only  now 
remains.  There  are  also  the  remnants 
of  some  hieroglyphic  inscriptions, 
apparently  of  Ptolemaic  time. 

The  principal  cause  of  the  ruinous 
condition  of  this  city  may  be  attri- 
buted to  the  fury  of  Diocletian ;  and 
Gibbon  states  that  it  was  "utterly 
destroyed  by  the  arms  and  severe 
order  *  of  that  emperor.  It  had  played 
a  conspicuous  part  in  the  rebellion 
against  his  authority,  and  the  severity 
which  he  exerclBcd  at  the  same  time 
upon  the  Alexandrians  fell  with  still 
greater  weight  on  the  inhabitants  of 
Coptos.  At  the  village  of  el  Kdla, 
"  the  Citadel,"  is  a  small  temple,  of 
Boman  date,  bearing  the  royal  ovals 
of  Tiberius  Claudius. 

Besides  the  ruins  of  temples  and 
other  buildings,  the  vestiges   of   its 
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canals  still  attest  the  opulence  of  this 
city ;  which  continued  to  be  the  mart 
of  Indian  commerce  from  the  founda- 
tion of  Berenice  till  its  destruction  in 
the  reign  of  Diocletian ;  'and  though, 
as  in  Strabo*s  time,  the  Myos-Hormos 
was  found  to  be  a  more  convenient 
port  than  Berenice,  and  was  frequented 
by  almost  all  the  Indian  and  Arabian 
fleets,  Coptos  still  continued  to  be  the 
seat  of  commerce.  Myos-Hormos  was 
afterwards  succeeded  by  Philoteras- 
portus,  which  had  formerly  played  a 
part  in  the  time  of  the  Pharaohs  imder 
the  name  of  ^nnum,  and  this  again 
gave  place,  at  a  later  period,  to  the 
modern  town  of  Kosseir.  Coptos,  too, 
was  supplanted  by  Koos,  which  con- 
tinued to  be  the  depot  of  all  merchan- 
dise from  the  Red  Sea,  during  the 
reign  of  the  Egyptian  sultans,  until  in 
its  turn  it  gave  place  to  Keneh. 

It  was  to  Coptos  that  many  of  the 
stones  quarried  in  the  porphyry  and 
other  mountains  of  the  eastern  desert 
were  transported;  for  which  purpose 
large  roads  were  constructed,  at  con- 
siderable labour  and  expense,  over 
sandy  plains,  and  through  the  sinu- 
osities of  valleys.  But  that  of  the 
emerald  -  mines  took  the  direction  of 
Contra-ApoUinopolis ;  nor  does  it  ap- 
pear that  any  other  communication 
was  established  with  these  mines  from 
Coptos  than  by  the  Berenice  road. 

^lian  tells  us  that  the  Coptites 
worshipped  Isis ;  and  Mr.  Harris  tbund 
an  inscription  there  of  the  8th  year  of 
Trajan,  containing  a  dedication  to  her 
("  niAI  TFIxriMATOS  ").  ^lian  re- 
lates a  story  of  the  respect  paid  by 
scorpions  to  her  temple ;  and  he  also 
states  that  the  female  dorcas  was 
sacred  in  this  city.  It  was  here  that 
Isis  was  supposed  to  have  received  the 
first  account  of  her  husband's  death, — 
a  circumstance  which,  according  to 
Plutarch,  gave  rise  to  the  name  of 
Coptos,  signifying,  as  he  supposes, 
**  mourning,"  or,  as  others  say,  *•  depri- 
vation." But  it  is  needless  to  make 
any  remark  on  the  absurdity  of  deriv- 
ing an  Egyptian  name  from  Greek, 
which  he,  like  so  many  others,  was  in 
the  habit  of  doing.  The  traveller  will 
look  in  vain  in  the  level  alluvial  plain 


I  for  the  "  precipice,"  whence  the  ass 
j  was  annually  thrown  down  by  the 
Coptites,  in  token  of  their  hatred  of 
Typhon.  It  may  have  been  an  art- 
fieial  eminence  made  for  that  allego- 
rical ceremony. 

(E.)  The  town  of  Esh  Shiirafa,  to 
the  N.  of  Coptos,  is  so  called  ^m 
having  been  founded  and  inhabited 
by  some  Shereefs,  or  descendants  of 
Mohammed;  who  are  distinguished 
from  other  Moslems  by  the  peculiar 
right  of  wearing  a  green  turban ;  a 
custom  first  introduced  by  on«  of  the 
Baharite  Memlook  sultans  of  Egypt, 
El  Ashraf  IShaban,  who  reigned  from 
A.D.  1363  to  1377. 

Aboolfeda  states  that  the  town  of 
Kobt  was  a  wakf,  "  entail,"  of  the 
fchereefs,  though  it  appears  rather  to 
have  belonged  to  the  Haramdyn  of 
Mecca  and  Medeeneh.  How  the 
inhabitants    of   Coptos    came    to  be 

Shiites  (Sheeah)  ^uui>  as  he  says  they 

were,  he  does  not  explain :  and  it 
would  be  curious  to  ascertaio  if  this 
was  really  the  case  in  former  times. 

Contra-Coptos  was  probably  at  Do- 
wdide. 

(E.)  At  Koos  or  (Goos),  in  Coptic 
KoS'Birbir,  is  the  site  of  ApoUinopdis 
Parva.  In  the  time  of  Aboolteda, 
about  A.D.  1344,  it  was  the  next  city  in 
size  and  consequence  to  Fostat,  the 
capital,  and  the  emporium  of  the 
Arabian  trade ;  but  it  is  now  reduced 
to  the  rank  of  a  small  town,  and  the 
residence  of  a  ndzer. 

At  a  sib^d,  or  "  fountain  built  for 
a  charitable  purpose,"  is  a  monolith, 
now  converted  into  a  tank,  with  a 
hieroglyphic  inscription  on  the  jambs, 
containing  the  name  of  Ptolemy  Phi- 
ladelphus;  and  a  short  distance  to 
the  W.  of  the  town,  near  a  sheykh's 
tomb,  are  some  fragments  of  sandstone, 
and  a  few  sihall  granite  columns. 

Large  sandbanks  here  obstruct  the 
course  of  the  river  for  some  distance. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  year  they  are 
a  favourite  resort  of  all  kinds  of  water- 
birds.  Later  on  they  are  planted  with 
melons. 
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(TT.)  Negddeh  (22 J  m.),  a  short  dis- 
tance S.  of  Koos,  and  on  the  opposite 
banks,  is  noted  for  its  Coptic  and  Boman 
Catholic  convents,  and,  in  Aboolfeda's 
time,  for  its  gardens  and  sngar-cane. 
Between  it  and  Gamola,  on  the  edge  of 
the  desert,  are  3  very  old  convents, 
which  as  usual  are  ascribed  to  the  time 
of  Helena.  The  first,  called  Dayr  Ea 
Seleeb  (of  the  Cross),  is  near  Demfeek, 
with  a  very  small  ch. ;  the  next,  of  El 
Mel^,  is  small,  but  more  interesting ; 
but  the  oldest  of  them  is  that  of  Mari 
Boktee.  The  ch.,  as  in  the  others,  had 
a  semicircular  apse,  and  some  remains 
of  frescoes  on  its  domes.  It  is  about 
2}  m.  beyond  El  Arraba. 

The  bend  of  the  river  at  Negideh 
offers  one  of  the  most  lovely  and  pictur- 
esque views  on  the  Nile.  The  town 
itself  is  old,  and  presents  a  curious  and 
pleasing  appearance,  owing  to  the  lofty 
pigeon-towers  which  crown  every  house. 
This  effect  is  of  course  seen  in  many 
villages  on  the  Nile,  but  in  none  are 
the  number  of  pigeon-towers  greater,  or 
their  battlemented  appearance  more 
remarkable,  than  at  Negddeh.  The 
pigeons  are  kept  for  the  sake  of  their 
dimg,  which  is  the  only  manure  used 
in  Egypt,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  profit  thus  obtained  from  them  is 
not  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
ravages  they  commit  in  the  fields. 

Negddeh  has  no  ruins ;  but  Shenhoor^ 
on  the  E.  bank,  a  few  miles  S.  of  Koos. 
presents  the  extensive  mounds  of  an 
ancient  town,  where  M.  Frisse  found  a 
temple  of  Boman  time,  dedicated  to 
Horus,  with  the  name  of  the  town  in 
hieroglyphics,  Sen-ftor. 

Between  Shenhoor  and  Thebes  the 
river  makes  a  considerable  curve  to 
the  E. ;  and  a  little  above  this  bend, 
just  below  Thebes,  on  the  W.  bank,  is 
Gamdla  (Kamola).  It  was  noted  in 
Aboolfeda^s  time  for  ite  numerous 
gardens  and  sugar-cane  plantations, 
which  are  mentioned  also  by  Norden. 
At  the  time  of  the  rebellion  of  Sheykh 
Ahmed,  the  sai-disant  wiz^r,  in  1824, 
it  was  the  residence  of  the  well-known 
All  Kashef  Aboo-Tarbodsh,  who  de- 
fended the  military  post  there  against 
the  insurgents  with  great  gallantry. 


(E.)  MedamSt  stands  some  distance 
inland  on  the  E.  It  is  supposed  to 
mark  the  site  of  Maximianopolis,  a 
Greek  bishop's  see  under  the  Lower 
Empire ;  bat  neither  the  extent  of  its 
mounds,  nor  the  remains  of  its  temple, 
justify  the  name  that  some  have  ap- 
plied to  it  of  Kamak  esh  Sher^eeyah, 
or,  *^  the  eastern  Eamak."  It  is  gene- 
rally visited  from  Thebes. 

Some  write  the  name  Med'-amood, 
as  though  it  were  called  from  amood, 
^'a  column;"  and  place  Maximian- 
opolis on  the  other  bank,  at  Negddeh ; 
while  others  fix  it  at  Medeenet  Hdboo, 
in  Thebes,  where  the  Christians  had  a 
very  large  ch.  until  the  period  of  the 
Arab  invasion.  Negddeh,  however,  is 
still  a  place  of  great  consequence 
among  the  Copts  of  Egypt,  whose 
convent  and  ch.  are  the  resort  of  all 
the  priests  of  the  vicinity. 

The  ruins  of  Medamdt  consist  of 
crude-brick  houses  of  a  small  town, 
about  464  paces  square,  in  the  centre 
of  which  is  a  sandstone  temple ;  but  of 
this  little  remains,  except  part  of  the 
portico,  apparently,  from  the  style  of 
its  architecture,  of  Ptolemaic  date.  On 
the  columns  may  be  traced  the  ovals 
of  Ptolemy  Euergetes  II.,  of  Lathyrus, 
and  of  Auletes,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
Emperor  Ajitoninus  Pius ;  but  a  block 
of  granite  with,  the  name  of  Amu- 
noph  n.  proves  the  temple  to  be  of 
much  greater  antiquity.  The  pylon 
before  the  portico  bears  the  name  of 
Tiberius,  but  the  blocks  used  in  its 
construction  were  taken  from  some 
older  edifice,  erected  or  repaired  during 
the  reign  of  Barneses  II. 

This  pylon  formed  one  of  several 
doorways  of  a  crude-brick  enclosure 
which  surrounded  the  temple ;  and  a 
short  distance  before  it  is  a  raised 
platform,  with  a  flight  of  steps  on  the 
inner  side,  similar  to  that  before  the 
temple  at  El  Khdrgeh  (in  the  Great 
Oasis),  at  Karnak,  and  many  other 
places.  To  the  southward  of  the 
portico  appears  to  be  the  site  of  a  re- 
servoir, beyond  which  a  gateway  leads 
through  the  side  of  the  crude-brick 
wall  to  a  small  ruin,  bearing  the  name 
of  Ptolemy  Euergetes  I.    Besides  the 
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enclosure  of  the  temple  is  a  wall  of 
similar  materials  that  surrounded  the 
whole  town,  which  was  of  an  irregular 
shape.  These  ruins,  though  small, 
are  exceedingly  picturesque,  and  the 
pastoral  scenes  very  beautiful. 

Even  before  Elamdla  is  reached  the 
ruins  of  Eamak,  the  Colossi,  and  all 
the  temples  on  the  W.  bank,  come  into 
sight :  and  in  a  short  time  the  boat  is 


moored  to  the  E.  bank,  close  under  an 
ancient  temple,  around  whose  ruin& 
cluster  the  mud  huts  of  the  modem 
village  of 

(E.)  Luxor  (22  m.),  the  best  head* 
quarters  from  which  to  visit  the  won* 
derfiil  ruins  that  alone  remain  to  tell 
of  the  glories  of  Thebes,  the  most 
famous  of  old  Egyptian  cities. 
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a.  Arrival  at  Luxor  and  General 
Information. 

Luxor  is  a  small  yillage  of  little 
importance  in  itself,  but  well  known 
from  its  being  the  most  important 
stage  on  the  Nile  voyage,  and  the 
generally  chosen  head-K][uarters  from 
which  to  visit  the  wonderful  remains 
of  old  Thebes,  the  most  important 
and  interesting  ruins  in  Egypt.  It 
is  450  m.  from  Cairo,  and  133  from 
Assoodn. 

There  are  several  consular  agents. 
Mustapha  Agha  acts  in  that  capacity 
for  England,  and  is  a  most  courteous 
and  obliging  representative,  ready  to 
render  the  traveller  ussistance  in 
every  way.  Those  who  wish  to  have 
letters  and  newspapers  sent  on  to 
them  from  Alexandria  or  Cairo,  sho\ild 
hav^  them  directed  to  his  care.  Let- 
ters can  also  be  forwarded  through 
him.  The  post,  however,  is  very 
irregular,  and  things  are  often  lost. 

Guides  and  donkeys  for  visiting  the 
ruins  on  both  sides  of  the  river  are 
procured  at  Luxor.  The'  price  is  about 
20  piastres  a  day.  According  to  the 
contract  usually  made,  they  are  pro* 
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vided  by  the  dragoman.  There  are 
different  sets  of  guides  for  each  bank, 
who  do  not  interfere  with  each 
other. 

The  usual  mooring-place  for  daha- 
beeahs  is  to  the  high  bank  under  the 
village  and  temple  of  Luxor ;  but  those 
who  prefer  to  be  away  from  the  noise 
and  bustle  caused  by  the  presence  of 
several  boats,  can  moor  to  the  island 
just  above,  and  cross  to  the  mainland, 
when  occasion  requires,  in  the  sandal. 
This  little  boat  shoiild  always  be 
alongside,  properly  cleaned,  and  with 
oars,  rudder,  sail,  and  everything  ready 
for  taking  the  visitor  to  the  other  side 
of  the  river,  or  wherever  he  may  wish 
to  go.  Four  or  five  sailors,  properly 
dressed,  should  always  be  in  readiness 
to  go  with  it.  In  visiting  the  ruins, 
unless  any  wish  to  the  contrary  is 
expressed,  the  dragoman  should  always 
accompany  the  p^y  himself;  and  it 
should  be  distinctly  understood,  when 
a  visit  to  the  W.  bank  is  intended, 
that  the  guide  has 'got  the  requisite 
number  of  donkeys  ready  on  the  sand- 
bank immediately  opposite  Luxor. 

In  visiting  the  W.  bank  it  is  usual 
to  spend  the  whole  day  away  from  the 
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boat.  Provisions  must  then  be  taken. 
Numerous  small  boys  and  girls  will  be 
found  waiting  with  the  donkeys,  all 
anxious  to  act  as  attendants  on  the 
traveller  and  carry  a  ^oolleh  full  of 
water  for  his  benefit,  and  also  any 
books,  drawing  materials,  &c.,  he  may 
have  with  him.  In  return  for  this 
service  a  small  backsheesh  will  be  ex- 
pected, or  rather  importunately  de- 
manded, at  the  end  of  the  day.  It  is 
better  to  select  one  attendant,  and 
then  make  him  or  her  keep  the 
others  off. 

Candles,  and  some  magnesium  wire 
should  be  taken,  for  seeing  the  interiors 
of  the  tombs  properly.  Torches  should 
never  be  used  for  this  purpose,  as  they 
blacken  the  sculptures  and  utterly 
spoil  them.  Many  of  the  private  tombs 
are  so  blackened  by  the  fires  of  the 
peasants  who  inhabit  them,  as  no 
longer  to  be  worth  visiting  ;  and  if 
torches  were  used  for  lighting  up  the 
Tombs  of  the  Kings,  their  smoke 
would  soon  blacken  and  disfigure  them. 
Travellers  are  ready  enough  to  reproach 
the  ignorant  natives  for  the  injury 
they  do  to  the  monuments,  though 
they  themselves  are  often  quite  as 
deserving  of  reproach  for  their  share 
in  the  destruction,  for  the  encourage- 
ment they  give  to  the  peasants  to  break 
off  some  piece  of  sculpture,  by  buying 
it  when  brought,  and  often  by  em- 
ploying them  to  obtain  it. 

Those  who  expect  to  find  abundance 
of  gpod  antiques  for  sale  at  Thebes 
will  be  disappointed.  Occasionally 
they  are  found,  and  brought  to  travel- 
lers ;  and  those  who  understand  them 
and  know  how  to  make  a  judicious 
choice,  not  giving  a  high  price  for  the 
bad,  but  paying  well  for  objects  of 
real  value,  may  occasionally  obtain 
some  interesting  objects.  The  dealers 
soon  discover  whether  the  purchaser 
understands  their  value ;  and  if  he  is 
ignorant  they  will  sell  the  worst  to 
him  for  a  high  price,  and  false  ones, 
rather  than  the  best  they  have.  In- 
deed a  great  portion  of  those  sold  by 
dealers  are  forgeries ;  and  some  are  so 
cleverly  imitated,  that  it  requires  a 
practised  eye  to  detect  them;  parti- 
cularly scarabaei.    Papyri  are  made  up 


very  cleverly,  on  a  stick,  enveloped 
in  fragments,  or  leaves;  the  outer 
covering  being  a  piece  of  real  papyrus^ 
and  the  whole  sealed  with  clay.  Good 
papyri  are  broken  up  to  obtain  these 
outer  coatings  to  false  ones ;  and  un- 
less a  papyrus  can  be  at  least  partly 
unroUed,  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  for 
a  novice  in  antiques  to  purchase  it. 

Capital  quail-shooting  may  be  had 
on  both  sides  of  the  river  in  the 
month  of  March,  or  even  earlier. 
About  4  hrs.*  ride  inland  on  the  W. 
bank,  in  the  direction  of  Erment,  is  a 
lake,  at  which  good  duck-shooting  may 
be  had  in  the  winter.  It  is  necessary, 
however,  to  be  provided  with  a  tent,  so 
as  to  spend  the  night  near  the  lake, 
and  be  leadj  for  shooting  at  daybreak. 
A  visit  to  the  ruins  of  Kamak  by 
moonlight — a  visit  which  none  should 
neglect  to  pay  if  they  have  the  oppor- 
tunity —  may  be  combined  with  a 
night's  watching  for  hytenas,  who 
occasionally,  but  very  seldom  are  to 
be  seen  there. 

h.  Mode  of  Seeing  Thebes. 

In  order  that  Thebes  and  its  re- 
mains may  produce  their  best  effect, 
the  W.  side  should  certainly  be 
first  visited ;  and  last  of  all  Kamak 
on  the  E.  Those  who  are  on  their 
way  up  the  river  to  the  Ist  or  2nd 
Cataract  will  do  well,  if  the  wind  is 
favourable  on  their  arrival  at  Luxor, 
to  stop  there  no  longer  than  may  be 
absolutely  necessary  for  procuring 
provisions,  getting  letters,  &c.,  and 
leave  all  the  sight-seeing  till  they 
come  back  on  their  way  down.  Should 
the  wind  however  be  adverse,  or  there 
be  none  at  all,  they  may  prefer,  instead 
of  tracking  on,  to  remain  till  a  change 
in  the  weather  occurs,  and  occupy  l£e 
time  in  doing  some  of  the  sights ;  they 
will  then  require  to  stay  a  shorter  time 
on  their  way  down. 

Some  persons  will,  no  doubt,  feel 
disposed  to  take  a  more  cursory  view 
of  the  ruins  of  Thebes  than  others, 
being  pressed  for  time,  or  feeliflg  no 
very  great  interest  in  antiquities.  For 
such  three  days  may  be  sufficient 
for  seeing  the  principal  objects  of  in-. 
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terest.     They  may  be  employed   aa 
follows : 

l«t  Day.— Cross  early  to  the  W. 
bank,  and  visit  the  Colossi,  the  Mem- 
nonium,  Dayr  el  Medeeneh,  if  time 
serves,  and  Medeenet  Haboo. 

2nd  Day. — Cross  early  to  the  W. 
bank  and  visit  Koomeh,  and  then 
ride  along  the  valley  to  the  Tombs  of 
the  Kings.  Instead  of  coming  ba^k 
by  the  same  way,  climb  the  path  to  the 
top  of  the  Libyan  Mountain,  whence 
there  is  a  magnificent  view  over  the 
plain  of  Thebes,  and  descend  to  Dayr 
el  Bahree,  well  worth  seeing ;  thence, 
if  there,  is  time,  to  the  tombs  of  the 
Assaseef. 

8rd  Bay. — The  temple  of  Ltixor, 
which  will  not  take  long,  and  Karnak. 

In  this  way  the  traveller  who  merely 
wishes  to  say  he  has  seen  Thebes  may 
get  through  it  in  three  days.  Indeed,  if 
he  is  abnormally  industrious,  starting 
early,  returning  late,  and  going  quickly 
from  one  thing  to  another,  he  may 
manage  to  cast  a  glance  at  some 
things  not  included  in  the  above  pro- 
granmae.  But  all  who  can  should 
spend  at  least  a  week  at  Thebes. 
Karnak  alone  ought  to  have  2  days 
given  to  it ;  and,  as  will  be  seen  from 
Sie  description  of  the  various  remains 
on  the  W.  bank,  there  is  plenty  there 
to  occupy  several  days. 


c.  History  aot)  Topogbafhy  op 
Thebes. 

The  name  Thebes  is  corrupted  from 
the  Tdp^  of  the  ancient  Egyptian 
language,  the  Tdp^  of  the  Copts, 
which,  in  the  Memphitic  dialect  of 
Coptic,  is  pronounced  Thaba,  easily 
converted  into  0i?jBai,  or  Thebes. 
Some  writers  have  confined  themselves 
to  a  closer  imitation  of  the  Egyptian 
word;  and  Pliny  and  Juvenal  have 
both  adopted  Thebe,  in  the  singular 
number,  as  the  name  of  this  city.  In 
hieroglyphics  it  is  written  Ap,  Ape, 
or  with  the  feminine  article  Tap^,  the 
meaning  of  which  appears  to  be  "  ^ 
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head,'*  Thebes  being  the  capital  of  the 
country. 

Thebes  was  also  called  Diospolis 
(Magna),  which  answers  to  Amunei, 
"  the  Abode  of  Amun,**  the  Egyptian 
Jupiter.  The  city  stood  partly  on  the 
E.,  partly  on  the  W.  of  the  Nile; 
though  the  name  Tape  (Thebes)  was 
applied  to  the  whole  city  on  either 
bank.  The  western  division  had  the 
distinctive  appellation  of  Pathyris,  or, 
as  Ptolemy  writes  it,  Tathyris,  being 
under  the  peculiar  protection  of 
Athor,  who  is  called  "the  President 
of  the  West;"  for  though  Amun  (or 
Amim-re)  was  the  chief  deity  wor- 
shipped there,  as  well  as  in  other 
quarters  of  Diospolis,  Athor  had  a 
peculiar  claim  over  the  Necropolis 
beneath  the  western  mountain,  where 
she  was  feibulously  reported  to  receive 
the  setting  sun  into  her  arms.  Pa- 
thyris was  Pathros ;  though  Jeremiah 
(xliv.  15)  probably  alludes  to  another 
city  of  Athor  in  the  Delta. 

In  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies  the 
western  division  of  the  city,  or,  **the 
Libyan  suburb,"  was  divided  into  dif- 
ferent quarters,  as  the  Memnonia  (or 
Memnoneia) ;  and  even  the  tombs 
were  portioned  off  into  districts,  at- 
tached to  the  quarters  of  the  town. 
Thus  we  find  that  Thynabunum, 
where  the  priests  of  Osiris  were  bu- 
ried, belonged  to  and  stood  within  the 
limits  of  the  Memnonia.  It  is  probable 
that  in  late  times,  when  the  city  and 
its  territory  were  divided  into  2  sepa- 
rate nomeSy  the  portion  on  the  western 
bank  being  under  the  protection  of 
Athor,  received  the  name  "  Pathy- 
ritic;"  and  Thebes  being  afterwards 
broken  up  into  several  small  detached 
towns,  which  was  the  case  even  in 
Strabo*B  time,  Pathyris  became  a  dis- 
tinct city. 

The  period  of  its  foundation  still 
remains,  like  that  of  Memphis,  the 
capital  of  Lower  Egypt,  enveloped  in 
that  obscurity  which  is  the  fate  of  all 
the  most  ancient  cities ;  but  from  the 
names  of  the  oldest  kings  seen  about 
Memphis,  it  is  evident  that  Thebes  was 
not  so  ancient  ae  the  capital  of  Lower 
Egypt;  and  there  is  even  reason  to 
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suppose   that   Hermonthis  (now  Er- 
ment)  was  older  than  Thebes. 

Ancient  authors  do  not  agree  as  to 
the  extent  of  this  city,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Strabo,  was  80  stadia  in  length, 
while  Diodorus  allows  the  circuit  to 
have  been  only  140 — a  disparity  which 
may  be  partially  reconciled  by  sup- 
posing that  the  latter  speaks  of  it 
when  still  an  infant  city.  The  epiphet 
Hecatompylos,  applied  to  it  by  Homer, 
has  generally  been  thought  to  refer  to 
the  100  gates  of  its  wall  of  circuit: 
but  this  difficulty  is  happily  solved  by 
an  observation  of  Diodorus,  that  many 
suppose  them  ^'  to  have  been  the  pro- 
pylsea  of  the  temples,  and  that  this 
metaphorical  expression  rather  implies 
a  plurality  than  a  definite  number. 
Were  it  not  so,  the  reader  might  be 
surprised  to  learn  that  this  100-gated 
city  was  never  enclosed  by  a  wall — a 
fact  fully  proved  by  the  non-existence 
of  the  least  vestige  of  it;  for,  even 
allowing  it  to  have  been  of  crude 
brick,  it  would,  from  its  great  thick- 
ness, have  survived  the  ravages  of 
time,  equally  with  those  of  similar 
materials  of  the  early  epoch  of  the 
third  Thothmes.  Or,  supposing  it  to 
have  been  destroyed  by  the  waters  of 
the  inundation,  and  buried  by  the 
alluvial  deposit,  in  those  parts  which 
stood  on  the  cultivated  land,  the  rocky 
and  uninundated  acclivity  of  the  hdger 
would  at  least  have  retained  some 
traces  of  its  former  existence,  even 
were  it  razed  to  the  ground. 

It  is  not  alone  from  the  authority  of 
ancient  writers  that  the  splendour  and 
power  of  this  city  (which  had  the 
reputation  of  furnishing  20,000  armed 
chariots  from  its  vicinity)  are  to  be 
estimated;  but  the  extent  of  the 
Egyptian  conquests  adding  continu- 
ally to  the  riches  of  the  metropolis, 
the  magnificence  of  the  edifices  which 
adorned  it,  the  luxe  of  the  individuals 
who  inhabited  it,  the  spoil  taken 
thence  by  the  Persians,  and  the  gold 
and  silver  collected  after  the  burning 
of  the  city,  amply  testify  the  immense 
wealth  of  Egyptian  Theoes. 

The  immense  army  which  a  force 
of  20,000  chariots  would  imply  was 


not  of  course  raised  at  •  Thebes  alone ; 
which  Diodorus  seems  to  admit;  but 
he  also  miscalculates  the  number  when 
he  computes  the  chariots  at  20,000 
and  reckons  only  100  stables  and  200 
horses  in  each,  which,  allowing  2  to 
each  car,  will  only  supply  half  the 
number.  Moreover,  he  places  these 
stables  between  Thebes  and  Memphis. 

The  greatest  step  towards  the  de- 
cline and  fall  of  this  city  was  the  pre- 
ference given  to  Lower  Egypt  (but 
not  to  Memphis,  as  Diodorus  sup- 
poses); and  the  removal  of  the  seat 
of  government  to  Tanis  and  Bubastis, 
and  subsequently  to  Sais  and  Alex- 
andria, proved  as  disastrous  to  the 
welfare,  as  the  Persian  invasion  to 
the  splendour,  of  the  capital  of  Upper 
Egypt  Commercial  wealth,  on  the 
accession  of  the  Ptolemies,  began  to 
flow  through  other  channels;  Goptos 
and  Apollinopolis  succeeded  to  the 
lucrative  trade  of  Arabia,  and  Ethiopia 
no  longer  contributed  to  the  revenues 
of  Thebes.  And  its  subsequent  de- 
struction, after  a  3  years*  siege,  by 
Ptolemy  Lathyrus,  struck  a  death- 
blow to  the  welfare  and  existence  of 
this  capital,  which  •  was  thenceforth 
scarcely  deemed  an  Egyptian  city. 
Some  few  re^irs  were,  however,  made 
to  its  dilapidated  temples  by  Euer- 
getes  IL  and  some  of  the  later 
Ptolemies;  but  it  remained  depopu- 
lated, and  at  the  time  of  Strabo's  visit 
it  was  already  divided  into  small  de- 
tached villages.  . 

The  principal  part  of  the  city,  pro- 
perly so  called,  lay  on  the  E.  bank ; 
that  on  the  opposite  side,  which  con- 
tained the  quarter  of  the  Memnonia, 
and  the  whole  of  its  extensive  Necro- 
polis, bore  the  name  of  the  Libyan 
suburb.  It  is  not  certain  whether  or 
no  cultivated  spots  of  land  were  in 
early  times  admitted  amidst  the  houses ; 
but  it  appears  from  the  sculptures  of 
the  tomos  that  the  principal  inhabit- 
ants had  extensive  gardens  attached 
to  their  mansions,  independent  of 
their  villas  and  farms  outside  the 
city ;  and  in  the  reigns  of  the  Ptole- 
mies several  parcels  of  land  were  sold 
and  let  within  the  interior  of  the 
Libyan  suburb. 


Egypt 


**  Alone  of  the  cities  of  Egypt,  the 
situation  of  Thebes  is  as  beautifal  by 
nature  as  by  art.  The  monotony  of 
the  two  mountain  ranges,  Libyan  and 
Arabian,  for  the  first  time  assumes  a 
new  and  varied  character.  They  each 
retire  from  the  river,  forming  a  circle 
round  the  wide  green  plain;  the 
western  rising  into  a  bolder  and  more 
massive  barrier,  and  enclosing  the 
plain  at  its  northern  extremity  as  by  a 
natural  bulwark ;  the  eastern,  further 
withdrawn,  but  acting  the  same  part 
to  the  view  of  Thebes  as  the  Argolic 
mountains  to  the  plain  of  Athens,  or 
the  Alban  hills  to  Bome — a  varied  and 
bolder  chain,  rising  and  falling  in 
almost  Grecian  outlme,  though  cast  in 
the  conical  form  which  marks  the  hills 
of  Nubia  further  south,  and  which, 
perhaps,  suggested  the  Pyramids. 
Within  the  circle  of  these  two  ranges, 
thus  peculiarly  its  own,  stretches  the 
green  plain  on  each  side  the  river  to 
an  unusual  extent ;  and  on  each  side 
the  river,  in  this  respect  unlike  Mem- 
phis, but  like  the  great  city  further  E. 
on  the  Euphrates — like  the  cities  of 
Northern  Europe  on  their  lesser 
streams — ^spreads  the  city  of  Thebes, 
with  the  Nile  for  its  mighty  thorough- 
fare. '  Art  thou  better  than  No- Amon 
that  was  situated  by  the  '^  river  of  the 
Nile"  —  that  had  the  waters  round 
about  it — whose  rampart  was  *^the 
sealike  stream,"  and  whose  wall  was 
the  ^*  sealike  stream."  '  Nahum  iii.  8." 
—A.  P.  Stanley. 

The  most  ancient  remains  now 
existing  at  Thebes  are  unquestionably 
in  the  great  temple  of  Kamak,  the 
largest  and  most  splendid  ruin  of 
which  perhaps  either  ancient  or  mo- 
dem times  can  boast,  being  the  work 
of  a  number  of  successive  monarchs, 
each  anxious  to  surpass  his  prede- 
cessor by  increasing  the  dimensions 
and  proportions  of  the  part  he  added. 
It  is  this  fact  which  enables  us  to 
account  for  the  diminutive  size  of  the 
older  parts  of  this  extensive  building. 
And  to  l^eir  comparatively  limited 
scale,  offering  greater  facility,  as  their 
vicinity  to  the  sanctuary  greater 
temptation,  to  an  invading  enemy  to 
ddairoj  them,  added  to  their  remote 
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antiquity,  are  to  be  attributed  their 
dilapidcited  state,  and  the  total  dis- 
appearance of  the  sculptures  executed 
during  the  reigns  of  the  Pharaohs, 
who  preceded  Osirtasen  I.  of  the  Xllth 
dynasty,  the  earliest  monarch  whose 
name  exists  on  the  monuments  of 
Eastern  Thebes.  There  are,  however, 
the  vestiges  of  earlier  times  on  the 
W.  bank,  especially  at  Drah  Aboo-1- 
Neggah. 

It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  that, 
in  order  to  enjoy  a  visit  to  the  ruins  of 
this  city,  Kamak,  from  being  the  most 
splendid,  should  be  the  last  visited  by 
the  stranger,  who  will  then  be  able  to 
appreciate  the  smaller  monuments  of 
the  western  bank,  the  "  Libyan  suburb 
of  Thebes,**  which  included  the  ex- 
tensive quarter  of  the  Memnonia,  and 
reached  to  the  small  temple  of  Adrian 
on  the  W.,  and,  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, as  far  as  the  eastern  tombs  of  its 
immense  cemetery. 


d.  Bums   AND    Remains  :  —  Western 
Bank,    1.  Temple  of  Koobneh. 

To  commence  with  the  northernmost 
ruin  on  the  W.  bank ;  the  first  object 
worthy  of  notice  is  the  small  temple- 
palace  at  Old  Koomeh(Gooma),  dedi- 
cated to  Amun,  the  Theban  Jupiter, 
by  Sethi  I.,  and  completed  by  his  son 
Bameses  II.,  the  supposed  Sesostris  of 
the  Greeks.  It  is  sometimes  called 
Kasr  er  Bubay^. 

'  Its  plan  offers  the  usual  symme- 
trophobia  of  Egyptian  monuments,  but 
it  presents  a  marked  deviation  from 
the  ordinary  distribution  of  the  parts. 
The  entrance  leads  through  a  pyl6n6, 
or  pylon,  bearing,  in  addition  to  the 
name  of  the  founder,  that  of  Bameses 
III.,  beyond  which  is  a  dromos  of 
128  ft.,  whose  mutilated  sphinxes  are 
scarcely  traceable  amidst  the  mounds 
and  ruins  of  Arab  hovels.  A  second 
pylon  terminates  this,  and  commences 
a  second  dromos  of  nearly  similar 
length,  extending  to  the  colonnade  or 
corridor  in  front  of  the  temple,  whose 
columns,  o£on.e  of  the  oldest  Egyptian 
orders,  are  crowned  by  an  abacus, 
which  appears  to  unite  the  stalks  of 
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water-plants  that  compose  the  shaft 
and  capital. 

Of  the  intercolnmniations  of  these 
10  columns  3  only  agree  in  breadth, 
and  a  similar  discrepancy  is  observed 
in  the  doorways  which  form  the  8 
entrances  to  the  building.  The  temple 
itself  presents  a  central  hall  about 
57  ft.  in  length,  supported  by  6  co- 
limms,  having  on  either  side  3  small 
chambers,  one  of  which  leads  to  a 
lateral  hall,  and  the  opposite  one  to  a 
passage  and  open  court  on  the  E.  side. 
Upon  the  upper  end  of  the  hall  open 
5  other  chambers,  the  centre  one  of 
which  leads  to  a  large  room,  supported 
by  4  square  pillars,  beyond  which  was 
the  sanctuary  itself:  but  the  N.  end 
of  this  temple  is  in  too  dilapidated  a 
state  to  enable  us  to  make  an  accurate 
restoration  of  its  innermost  chambers. 
The  lateral  hall  on  the  W.,  which 
probably  belonged  to  the  palace  of  the 
king,  is  supported  by  2  columns,  and 
leads  to  3  other  rooms,  behind  which 
are  the  vestiges  of  other  apartments  ; 
and  on  the  £.  side,  besides  a  large 
hypsethral  court,  were  several  similar 
chambers,  extending  also  to  the  north- 
em  extremity  of  its  precincts.  On  the 
architrave  over  the  corridor  is  the 
dedication  of  Bameses  II.,  to  whom, 
in  his  character  of  Phrah  (Pharaoh), 
or  the  Sun,  under  the  symbolic  form 
of  a  hawk,  Amunre  is  presenting  the 
emblem  of  life.  Therein,  after  the 
usual  titles  of  the  king,  we  are  told 
that  ^^  Bameses,  the  beloved  of  Amun, 
has  dedicated  this  work  to  his  father 
Amunre,  king  of  the  gods,  having 
made  additions  for  him  to  the  temple 
of  his  father,  the  king  (fostered  by  Ba 
and  Truth),  the  Son  of  the  Sun  (Sethi)." 
The  whole  of  this  part  of  the  building 
bears  the  name  of  Bameses  II.,  though 
his  father  is  represented  in  some  of 
the  sculptures  as  taking  part  in  the 
religious  ceremonies,  and  assisting  in 
making  offerings  to  the  deities  of  the 
temple  he  had  founded. 

On  the  N.W.  sjde  of  the  inner  wall 
of  this  corridor,  the  arks  or  shrines  of 
queen  Ames-Nofriare  (or  T-Nofriare), 
and  of  Sethi,  are  borne  each  by  12 
priests,  in  the  "  procession  of  shrines/' 
attended  by  a  fan-bearer  and  hign- 


priest  to  the  god  of  the  temple ;  and 
in  a  small  tablet,  added  at  a  later 
period,  the  king  Phtahnse-Phtah  is 
represented  in  presence  of  Amunre, 
Amds-Nofriare,  Sethi,  and  Bameses  II., 
receiving  the  emblems  of  royal  power 
from  the  hands  of  the  deity. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  this 
temple  is  the  lateral  h^U  on  the  W. 
side,  which,  with  the  3  chambers 
behind  it,  king  Sethi  dedicated  to  his 
father  Bameses  I. ;  but  dying  before 
the  completion  of  the  hall,  his  son 
BamesjBs  II.  added  the  sculptures  that 
cover  the  interior  and  corridor  in  front 
of  it.  Those  within  the  front  wall,  on 
the  rt.  hand  entering  the  door,  repre- 
sent, in  the  lower  compartment,  king 
Bameses  II.  introduced  by  Mandoo 
to  Amunre,  behind  whom  stands  his 
grandfather  Bameses  I.,  bearing  the 
emblems  of  Osiris.  Over  him  we 
read :  "  The  good  Gk)d,  Lord  of  the 
world;  son  of  the  Sun,  lord  of  the 
powerful,  Bameses  deceased,  esteemed 
by  the  great  God,  Lord  of  Abydus, 
(i,  €.  Osiris).*'  .Thoth,  the  god  of 
letters,  notes  off  the  years  of  the 
panegyrics  of  the  king  on  a  palm- 
branch,  the  symbol  of  a  year.  In  the 
compartment  above  this  he  is  intro- 
duced to  the  deity  by  Atmoo  (AtumX 
and  by  Mandoo  (Munt),  who  pre- 
senting him  with  the  emblem  of  Ufe, 
says,  ^'I  have  accompanied  you  in 
order  that  vou  may  dedicate  the  temple 
to  your  father  Amunre.'*  In  the  com- 
partment over  the  door,  2  figures  of 
Bameses  I.,  seated  in  sacred  shrines, 
receive  the  offerings  or  liturgies  of  his 
grandson,  one  wearing  the  crown  of 
tiie  upper,  the  other  that  of  the  lower 
coun^.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
door  the  king  is  offering  to  Amunre, 
Khonso,  and  Beimeses  I. ;  and  on  the 
side  walls  King  Sethi  also  partakes  of 
similar  honours. 

In  the  centre  chamber  Sethi  offi- 
ciates before  the  statue  of  his  father 
placed  in  a  shrine,  like  that  before 
mentioned ;  from  which  it  is  evident 
that  Bameses  II.  continued  the  dedi- 
cations to  the  1st  Bameses,  which  had 
been  commenced  by  his  father,  as  the 
hieroglyphics  themselves   state.    All 
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the  lateral  chambers  and  the  hypse- 
thral  court  are  of  Barneses  II. ;  and 
on  the  jambs  of  the  side-doors  in  the 
great  hall  the  name  of  his  son  Pthah- 
men,  or  Menephtah,  was  added  in 
the  sncceeding  reign.  Queen  Ames- 
Nofriare  occurs  again  in  the  court; 
and  on  the  outside  of  the  N.E.  comer, 
and  on  the  fragment  of  a  wall  on  the 
other  (S.W.)  side,  is  an  Ethiopian  ox 
and  Capricorn,  which  are  brought  by 
some  of  the  minor  priests  for  the 
service  of  the  temple.  Little  else 
is  deserving  of  notice  in  this  ruin, 
if  we  except  the  statue  and  shrine  of 
Amunre ;  whose  door  the  king  has  just 
opened,  previous  to  his  performing 
"the  prescribed  ceremonies"  in  honour 
of  the  deity.  In  the  hieroglyphics, 
though  much  defaced,  we  read,  "  Be- 
hold, I  open  .  .  .  my  father  Amunre." 
On  leaving  the  temple  of  Koomeh, 
you  follow  the  edge  of  the  cultivated 
land,  passing  near  several  stone  frag- 
ments and  remains  of  crude -brick 
walls.  On  the  right  hand  are  the 
tombs  of  Drah  Aboo  '1-Neggah,  the 
Assass^ef,  and  Sheykh  Abdel  Koor- 
neh.  A  short  distance  after  passing 
this  last,  you  arrive  at  a  collection  of 
important  ruins,  which  stand  well 
oat  at  the  foot  of  the  neighbouring 
mountains.  These  are  the  remains 
of  the  Bameseum  or  temple  of  Ba- 
rneses II.,  erroneously  called  the  Mem- 
nonlum,  and  the  tomb  of  Osymandyas. 
There  is,  however,  reason  to  suppose 
that  it  was  the  Memnonium  of  Strabo, 
and  that  the  title  of  Miamun,  attached 
to  the  name  of  Barneses  II.,  being  cor- 
rupted bv  the  Greeks  into  Memnon, 
became  the  origin  of  the  word  Mem- 
nonium or  Memnonia. 


2.  The  Bameseum  or  Hemnoioitm. 

For  symmetry  of  architecture  and 
elegance  of  sculpture  the  Memnonium 
may  vie  with  any  other  Egyptian 
monimient.  No  traces  are  visible  of 
the  dromos  that  probably  existed  before 
the  pyramidal  towers  which  form  the 
fa<;ade  of  its  first  area — a  court  whose 
breadth  of  180  ft.,  exc^ding  the  length 
by  nearly  13  yards,  was  reduced  to  a 
more  just  proportion  by  the  introduc- 


tion of  a  doable  avenue  of  columns  on 
either  side,  extending  from  the  towers 
to  the  N.  wall.  In  tMs  area,  on  the  rt. 
of  a  flight  of  steps  leading  to  the  next 
court,  was  a  stupendous  Syenite  statue 
of  the  king,  seated  on  a  throne,  in  the 
usual  attitude  of  Egyptian  figures,  the 
hands  resting  on  his  knees,  indicative 
of  that  tranquillity  which  he  had  re- 
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A  A,  Towers  of  Propylon.  b,  Entrance,  c  c. 
Area,  d,  Broken  granite  statue  of  Barneses  II. 
E,  Entrance,  between  f  f,  The  Pylon,  o  o, 
2nd  Area,  with,  h  h,  Oslride  colnmns.  i  and  j. 
Traces  of  sculpture,  k.  Sculptures  representing 
the  wars  of  Barneses  II.  l  and  k,  Sphinxes. 
V,  o,  p.  Entrances  Into  Q,  The  grand  haU.  B,  s 
Pedestals  for  statues,  t,  Sculptured  battle 
scenes,  u,  Chamber  with  astronomical  subject 
on  ceiling,  v,  Another  chamber,  with  w  x, 
Sculptured  scenes,    t.  Other  chambers. 
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turned  to  enjoy  in  Eg3rpt  after  the 
fatigues  of  victory.  But  the  hand  of 
the  destroyer  has  levelled  this  monu- 
ment of  Egyptian  grandeur,  whose 
colossal  fragments  lie  scattered  round 
the  pedestal ;  and  its  shivered  throne 
evinces  the  force  used  for  its  destruc- 
tion. 

If  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise  how  the 
Egyptians  could  transport  and  erect  a 
mass  of  such  dimensions,  the  means 
employed  for  its  ruin  are  scarcely  less 
wonderful ;  nor  should  we  hesitate  to 
account  for  the  shattered  appearance  of 
the  lower  part  by  attributing  it  to  the 
explosive  force  of  powder,  heul  that 
composition  been  known  at  the  sup- 
posed period  of  its  destruction.  But 
is  this  early  destruction  certain  ?  The 
throne  and  legs  are  completely  de- 
stroyed, and  reduced  to  comparatively 
small  fragments,  while  the  upper  peirt, 
broken  at  the  waist,  is  merely  thrown 
back  upon  the  ground,  and  lies  in  that 
position  which  was  the  consequence  of 
its  fall ;  nor  are  there  any  marks  of 
the  wedge  or  other  instrument  which 
should  have  been  employed  for  re- 
ducing those  ^agments  to  the  state 
in  which  they  now  appear.  The 
fissurea  seen  across  the  head  and  in 
the  pedestal  are  the  work  of  a  later 
period,  when  some  of  the  pieces  were 
cut  for  millstones  by  the  Arabs.  To 
say  that  this  is  the  largest  statue  in 
Egypt  will  convey  no  idea  of  the 
gigantic  size  or  enormous  weight  of 
a  mass  which,  from  an  approximate 
calculation,  exceeded,  when  entire, 
nearly  3  times  the  solid  contents  of 
the  great  obelisk  of  Karnak,  and 
weighed  about  887  tons. 

No  building  in  Thebes  corresponds 
exactly  with  the  description  given  of 
the  tomb  of  Osymandyas  by  HecatsBus. 
Diodorus,  who  quotes  his  work,  gives 
the  dimensions  of  the  first  or  outer 
court,  2  plethra  (181  ft.  8  in.  Eng.), 
agreeing  very  nearly  with  the  breadth, 
but  not  with  the  length,  of  tliat  now 
before  us;  but  the  succeeding  court, 
of  4  plethra,  neither  agrees  with  this, 
nor  can  agree  with  that  of  any  other 
Egyptian  edifice,  since  the  plan  of  an 
Egyptian  building  invariably  requires 


a  diminution,  but  no  increase,  of 
dimensions,  from  the  entrance  to  the 
inner  chambers;  and  while  the  body 
of  the  temple,  behind  the  portico,  re- 
tained one  uniform  breadth,  the  areas 
in  front,  and  frequently  the  portico  it- 
self, exceeded  the  inner  portion  of  it 
by  their  projecting  sides.  The  peri- 
style and  "  columns  in  the  form  of  liv- 
ing beings,"  roofed  colonnade,  sitting 
statues,  and  triple  entrance  to  a  cham- 
ber supported  oy  columns,  agree  well 
with  the  approach  to  the  great  hall  of 
this  temple :  and  the  largest  statue  in 
Egypt  can  only  be  in  the  building 
bjfore  us.  Tet  the  sculptures  to  which 
he  alludes  remind  us  rather  of  those 
of  Medeenet  Haboo ;  and  it  is  possible 
that  either  Hecatseus  or  DIodorus  may 
have  united  or  confounded  the  details 
of  the  two  edifices. 

The  second  area  is  about  140  ft.  by 
170,  having  on  the  S.  and  N.  sides  a 
row  of  Osiride  pillars,  connected  with 
each  other  by  2  lateral  corridors  of 
circular  columns.  Three  flights  of 
steps  lead  to  the  northern  corridor 
(which  may  be  called  the  portico), 
behind  the  Osiride  pillars,  the  centre 
one  having  on  each  side  a  black 
granite  statue  of  Bameses  II.,  the  base 
of  whose  throne  is  cut  to  fit  the  talus 
of  the  ascent. 

Behind  the  columns  of  the  northern 
corridor,  and  on  either  side  of  the 
central  door  of  the  great  hall,  is  a 
limestone  pedestal,  which,  to  judge 
from  the  space  left  in  the  sculptures, 
must  have  once  supported  the  sitting 
figure  of  a  lion,  or  perhaps  a  statue 
of  the  king.  Three  entrances  open 
into  the  grand  hall,  each  with  a  sculp- 
tured doorway  of  l3lack  granite ;  and 
between  the  2  first  columns  of  the 
central  avenue,  2  pedestals  supported 
(one  on  either  side)  2  other  statues  of 
the  king.  Twelve  massive  columns. 
32  ft.  6  in.  high,  without  the  abacus, 
and  21  ft.  3  in.  circumference,  form 
a  double  line  along  the  centre  of  this 
hall,  and  18  of  smaller  dimensions 
(17  ft.  8  in.  circumference),  to  the  rt. 
and  1.,  complete  the  total  of  the  48, 
which  supported  its  solid  roof  studded 
with  stars  on  an  azure  groimd.  To 
the  hall,  which  measures  100  ft.  by 
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1S3,  succeeded  8  central  and  6  lateral 
chambers,  indicating  by  a  small  flight 
of  steps  the  gradual  ascent  of  the  rock 
on  wnich  this  edifice  is  constructed. 
Of  9,  2  only  of  the  central  apartments 
now  remain,  each  supported  by  4 
columns,  and  each  measuring  about 
30  ft.  by  55 :  but  the  vestiges  of  their 
walls,  and  the  appearance  of  the  rock, 
which  has  been  levelled  to  form  an 
area  around  the  exterior  of  the  build- 
ing, point  out  their  original  extent. 
The  sculptures,  much  more  interesting 
than  the  architectural  details,  have 
suffered  much  more  from  the  hand  of 
the  destroyer ;  and  of  the  manv  curious 
battle-scenes  which  adorned  its  walls, 
4  only  now  remain ;  though  the  traces 
of  another  may  be  perceived  behind 
the  granite  colossus  on  the  N.  face  of 
the  wall. 

On  the  N.  face  of  the  eastern  pyra- 
midal tower  or  propylon  is  represented 
the  capture  of  several  towns  from  an 
Asiatic  enemy,  called  in  the  hiero- 
glyphics the  KhetoB,  whose  chiefs  are 
led  in  bonds  by  the  victorious  Egyp- 
tians towards  their  camp.  Several  of 
these  towns  are  introduced  into  the 
picture,  each  bearing  its  name  in 
hieroglyphic  characters,  which  state 
them  to  have  been  taken  in  the  4th 
year  of  king  Bameses  II. 

This  important  fact  satisfactorily 
shows  that  the  early  part  of  the  reigns 
of  their  most  illustrious  monarchs  was 
employed  in  extending  their  conquests 
abroad,  which  they  retarned  to  com- 
memorate on  the  temples  and  palaces 
their  captives  assisted  in  constructing. 
And,  claiming  the  enjoyment  of  that 
tranquillity  tiieir  arms  had  secured, 
they  employed  the  remainder  of  their 
reigns  in  embellishing  their  capital, 
and  in  promoting  the  internal  pros- 
perity of  the  country. 

Among  early  nations  cruelty,  or  at 
least  harsh  conduct  to  an  enemy,  has 
ever  been  looked  upon  as  the  attribute 
of  a  conqueror;  and  the  power  of  a 
monarch,  or  the  valour  of  a  nation,  was 
estimated  by  the  inexorability  of  their 
character.  Thus  Achilles  is  to  be  re- 
presented as  'Mnexorabilis,  acer,  jura 
neget  sibi  nata;"  and  the  Egyptian 
sculptors  appear  to  have  intended  to 
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convey  the  same  idea  to  the  spectator  ; 
confirming  a  remark  of  Gibbon,  that 
"conquerors  and  poets  of  every  age 
ha\e  felt  the  truth  of  a  system  which 
derives  the  sublime  from  the  principle 
of  terror."  In'  the  scene  before  us,  an 
insolent  soldier  pulls  the  beard  of  his 
helpless  captive,  while  others  wantonly 
beat  a  suppliant ;  and  the  display  of 
this  principle  is  the  more  string,  as 
the  Egyptians  on  other  occasions  have 
recorded  their  humane  treatment  of  an 
enemy  in  distress. 

Beyond  these  is  a  corps  of  infantry 
in  close  array,  flanked  by  a  strong 
body  of  chariots ;  and  a  camp,  indi- 
cated by  a  rampart  of  Egyptian  shields, 
with  a  wicker  gateway,  guarded  by  four 
companies  of  sentries,  who  are  on  duty 
on  the  inner  side,  forms  the  most  inte- 
resting object  in  the  picture.  Here  the 
booty  taken  from  the  enemy  is  col- 
lected ;  oxen,  chariots,  plaustra,  horses, 
asses,  sacks  of  gold,  represent  the  con- 
fusion incident  after  a  battle ;  and  the 
richness  of  the  spoil  is  expressed  by 
the  weight  of  a  bag  of  gold,  under 
which  an  ass  is  about  to  fall.  One 
chief  is  receiving  the  salutation  of  a 
foot-soldier  ,*  another,  seated  amidst  the 
spoil,  strings  his  bow ;  and  a  sutler  sus- 
pends a  water-skin  on  a  pole  he  has 
fixed  .in  the  ground.  Below  this  a  body 
of  infantry  marches  homewards ;  and 
beyond  them  the  kmg,  attended  by  his 
fan-bearers,  holds  forth  his  hand  to 
receive  the  homage  of  the  priests  and 
principal  persons,  who  approach  his 
throne  to  congratulate  his  return.  His 
charioteer  is  also  in  attendance,  and 
the  high-spirited  horses  of  his  car  are 
with  difficulty  restrained  by  three 
grdoms  who  hold  them.  Two  captives 
below  this  are  doomed  to  be  beaten  by 
four  Egyptian  soldiers;  while  they 
in  vain,  with  outstretched  hands,  im* 
plore  the  clemency  of  their  heedless 
conaueror. 

Tne  sculptures  on  the  gateway  refer 
to  the  panegyrics,  or  assembUes,  of  the 
king,  to  whom  different  divinities  are 
eaid  -to  "  give  life  and  power  **  (or 
"  pure  life  *).  Over  this  gate  passes 
a  staircase,  leading  to  the  top  of  the 
building,  whose  entrance  lies  on  the 
exterior  of  the  E.  side. 
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Upon  the  W.  tower  is  represented  a 
battle,  in  which  the  king  discharges 
his  arrows  on  the  broken  lines  and 
flying  chariots  of  the  enemy ;  and  Jiis 
figure  and  car  are  again  introduced, 
on  the  upper  part,  over  the  smaller 
sculptures.  In  a  small  compartment 
beyond  these,  which  is  formed  by  the 
end  of  the  corridor  of  the  area,  he 
stands  armed  with  a  battle-axe,  about 
to  slay  the  captives  he  holds  beneath 
him,  who,  in  the  hieroglyphics  above, 
are  called  "  the  chiefs  of  the  foreign 
countries."  In  the  next  compartment, 
attended  by  his  fan-bearers,  and  still 
wearing  his  helmet,  he  approaches 
the  temple;  and  to  this  the  hiero- 
glyphics before  him  appear  to  allude. 

On  the  N.  face  of  the  S.E.  wall  of 
the  next  area  is  another  historical  sub- 
ject, representing  Rameses  II.  pursuing 
an  enemy,  whose  numerous  chariots, 
flying  over  the  plain,  endeavour  to  re- 
gain the  river,  and  seek  shelter  under 
the  fortified  walls  of  their  city.  And 
so  forcibly  do  the  details  of  this  picture 
call  to  mind  the  battles  of  the  Iliad, 
that  some  of  them  might  serve  as  illus- 
trations to  that  poem. 

In  order  to  check  the  approach  of 
the  Egyptians,  the  enemy  has  crossed 
the  river,  whose  stream,  divided  into 
a  double  fosse,  surrounded  the  towered 
walls  of  their  fortified  city,  and  opposed 
their  advance  by  a  considerable  body 
of  chariots;  while  a  large  reserve  of 
infantry,  having  crossed  the  bridges,  is 
posted  on  the  other  bank,  to  cover  the 
retreat  or  second  their  advance ;  but, 
routed  by  the  Egyptians,  they  are 
forced  to  throw  themselves  back  upon 
the  town,  and  many,  in  recrossing  the 
river,  are  either  carried  away  by  the 
stream,  or  fall  under  the  arrows  of 
the  invaders.  Those  who  have  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  the  opposite  bank 
are  rescued  by  their  friends,  who, 
drawn  up  in  three  phalanxes  (de- 
scribed in  the  hieroglyphics  as  8000 
strong),  witness  the  defeat  of  their 
comrades,  and  the  flight  of  the  re- 
mainder of  their  chariots.  Some  carry 
to  the  rear  the  lifeless  corpse  of  their 
chief,  who  has  been  drowned  in  the 
river,  and  in  vain  endeavour  to  restore 
life,  by  holding  his  head  downwards 


to  expel  the  water ;  and  others  implore 
the  clemency  pf  the  victor,  and  ac- 
knowledge him  their  conqueror  and 
lord. 

As  in  the  sculpture  on  the  pro- 
pylon,  the  enemy  are  called  Khetas,  a 
name  probably  given  to  some  con- 
federation of  Asiatic  tribes.  The 
scene  is  probably  laid  in  Syria,  and 
the  river  is  the  Orontes.  The  scene 
in  wiiich  Bameses  is  represented 
charging  the  enemy  by  himself,  and 
forcing  them  to  recross  the  river,  ia 
the  subject  of  a  long  historical  poem, 
carved  on  one  of  the  exterior  walls  of 
Kamak,  and  on  the  N.  face  of  the 
pylon  of  the  temple  of  Luxor.  It  is 
known  as  the  Poem  of  Pentaoor,  and 
has  been  translated  by  M.  de  Eoug^. 

Above  these  battle-scenes  is  a  pro- 
cession of  priests,  bearing  the  figures 
of  the  Thehian  ancestors  of  Bameses  II. 
The  first  of  these  is  Menes;  then  a 
king  of  the  Xlth  dynasty ;  and  after 
him  those  of  the  XVinth  dynasty. 
The  intermediate  monarchs  are  omit- 
ted. The  remaining  subjects  are 
similar  to  those  in  the  coronation  of 
the  king  at  Medeenet  Haboo,  where 
the  flight  of  the  four  carrier-pigeons ; 
the  king  cutting  ears  of  corn,  after- 
wards offered  to  the  god  of  generation ; 
the  queen;  the  sacred  bull;  and  the 
figures  of  his  ancestors,  placed  be- 
fore the  god,  are  more  easily  traced 
from  the  greater  preservation  of  that 
building. 

Beyond  -the  W.  staircase  of  the  N. 
corridor,  the  king  kneels  before 
Amunre,  Maut,  and  Ehons  or  Khonso ; 
Thoth  notes  on  his  palm-branch  the 
years  of  the  panegyrics ;  and  the  Gods 
Mandoo  and  Atmoo  introduce  Bameses 
into  the  presence  of  that  triad  of  deities. 

On  the  other  side,  forming  the  S. 
wall  of  the  great  hall,  is  a  small  but 
interesting  battle,  where  the  use  of  the 
ladder  and  of  the  testudo  throws  consi- 
derable light  on  the  mode  of  warfare  at 
that  early  period.  The  town,  situated 
on  a  lofty  rock,  is  obstinately  defended, 
and  many  are  hurled  headlong  from  its 
walls  by  the  spears,  arrows,  and  stones 
of  the  besieged ;  they,  however,  on  the 
nearer  approach  of  the  Egyptian  king, 
are  obliged  to  sue  for  peace,  and  send 
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heralds  with  presents  to  deprecate  his 
fury ;  while  his  infantry,  commanded 
by  his  sons,  are  putting  to  the  sword 
the  routed  enemy  they  have  overtaken 
beneath  the  walls,  where  they  had  in 
vain  looked  for  refuge,  the  gates  being 
already  beset  by  the  Egyptian  troops. 

These  sculptures  are  strong  corro- 
borative proof,  were  any  needed,  of 
the  correctness  of  the  evidence  con- 
tained in  the  Bible  of  the  foreign  wars 
and  conquests  of  Egypt.  We  read 
there  that  "Necho,  king  of  Egypt, 
came  up  to  fight  against  Garchemisb, 
by  Euphrates,''  in  the  reign  of  Josiah ; 
which  imprudent  interference  cost 
him  his  kingdom  and  his  life.  Still 
stronger,  indeed,  is  the  following  ex- 
press statement  of  the  former  extent 
of  the  Egyptian  dominions,  that  ^^  the 
king  of  Egypt  came  not  again  any 
more  out  of  his  land ;  for  the  king  of 
Babylon  had  taken  from  the  river 
(torrent)  of  Egypt  wUo  the  river  Eu- 
phrates, all  that  pertained  to  the  king 
of  Egypt.*'  And  even  if  the  authority 
of  Herodotus,  who  makes  the  Col- 
chians  an  Egyptian  colony,  and  of 
Diodorus,  who  speaks  of  their  Bactrian 
subjects,  were  called  in  question,  yet 
the  circumstantial  and  preponderating 
evidence  of  the  Scriptures  leaves  no 
room  to  doubt  that  the  arms  of  the 
early  and  more  potent  Egyptian  mon- 
archs  had  extended  at  least  as  far  as 
the  Euphrates  and  the  neighbouring 
countries.  Nor  does  Egyptian  sculp- 
ture fail  to  prove  this  interesting 
historical  fact,  which,  independent  of 
the  colour  of  those  people,  of  much 
lighter  hue  than  the  inhabitents  of  the 
Nile,  is  confirmed  by  the  dress  and 
features  of  the  prisoners  of  Tirhakah, — 
the  Assyrians  of  Sennacherib,  who 
are  similar  to  some  of  those  captured 
by  the  earlier  Pharaohs. 

To  return  to  the  great  hall.  One  of 
the  architraves  presents  a  long  inscrip- 
tion, purporting  that  Amunmai  Rame- 
ses  has  made  the  sculptures  (or  the 
work)  for  his  father  Amunre,  king  of 
the  gods,  and  that  he  has  erected  the 

hall of  hewn  stone,  good  and 

hard  blocks,  supported  by  fine  columns 


(alluding,  &om  their  form,  to  those 
of  the  central  colonnade)  in  addition 
to  (the  side)  columns  (being  similar  to 
those  of  the  lateral  colonnades).  At 
the  upper  end  of  this  hall,  on  the 
north-west  wall,  the  king  receives 
the  falchion  and  sceptres  from  Amunre, 
who  is  attended  by  the  goddess  Maut ; 
and  in  the  hieroglyphics  mention  is 
made  of  this  palace  of  Bamesel^,  of 
which  the  deity  is  said  to  be  the  guar- 
dian. We  also  learn  from  them  that 
the  king  is  to  smite  the  heads  of  his 
foreign  enemies  with  the  former,  and 
with  the  latter  to  defend  or  rule  his 
country,  Egypt.  On  the  corresponding 
wall  he  receives  the  emblems  of  li& 
and  power  from  Amunre,  attended  by 
ELhons,  in  the  presence  of  the  lion- 
headed  goddess.  Below  these  com- 
partment, on  either  wall,  is  a  proces- 
sion of  the  twenty-three  sons  of  the 
king ;  and  on  the  west  comer  are  three 
of  his  daughters,  but  without  their 
names. 

On  the  ceiling  of  the  next  chamber 
is  an  astronomical  subject.  On  the 
upper  side  of  it  are  the  twelve  Egyp- 
tian months,  and  at  the  end  of  Mes<5re 
a  space  seems  to  be  left  for  the  five 
days  of  the  enact,  opposite  which  is 
the  rising  of  tne  Dog-star,  under  the 
figure  of  Isis-Sothis.  In  the  hiero- 
glyphics of  the  border  of  this  picture, 
mention  is  made  of  the  columns  and 
of  the  building  of  this  chamber  with 
"  hard  stone,'*  where  apparently  were 
deposited  the  "books  of  Thoth.'*  On 
the  walls  are  sculptured  sacred  arks, 
borne  in  procession  by  the  priests ;  and 
at  the  base  of  the  door  leading  to  the 
next  apartment  is  an  inscription,  pur- 
porting that  the  king  had  dedicated  it 
to  Amun,  and  mention  seems  to  be 
made  of  its  being  beautified  with  gold 
and  precious  ornaments.  The  door 
itself  was  of  two  folds,  turning  on 
bronze  pins,  which  moved  in  circular 
grooves  of  the  same  metal,  since  re- 
moved from  the  stones  in  which  they 
were  fixed.  On  the  N.  wall  of  th!e 
next  and  last  room  that  now  remains, 
the  king  is  making  offerings  and  burn- 
ing incense,  on  one  side  to  Phtah  and 
the  lion-headed  goddess ;  on  the  other 
to  Ba  (the  sun),  whose  figure  is  gone. 
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Large  tablets  before  him  mention  the  I 
ofierings  he    has   made  to    different 
deities. 

About  120  ft.  to  the  E.  of  the  outer 
court  and  the  front  towers  of  the 
Memnonium  is  the  tank  cased  with 
stone  usually  attached  to  the  Egyp- 
tian temples. 

Other  ruins. — In  its  inmiediate  vici- 
nity are  the  vestiges  of  another  sand- 
stone  huildirtg,  the  bases  of  whose 
columns  scarcely  appear  above  the 
ground ;  and  between  these  two  ruins 
are  several  pits,  of  a  later  epoch,  used 
for  tombs  by  persons  of  an  inferior 
class. 

There  are  also  some  remains  to  the 
N.  of  the  Memnonium  built  of  crude 
bricks,  on  which  the  names  of  Amun- 
noo-het  and  Thothmes  I.  are  associated 
within  one  common  cartouche,  and 
others  have  the  names  of  Thothmes 
III.  and  of  Amunoph  II. 

On  the  W.  of  the  Memnonium  are 
other  remains  of  masonry;  and  that 
edifice  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by 
crude-bricfe  vaults,  which  appear  to 
have  been  used  for  habitations.  They 
are  probably  of  early  Christian  time. 
Other  vestiges  of  sandstone  remains 
are  traced  on  both  sides  of  these 
brick  galleries ;  and  a  short  distance 
to  the  W.  are  crude-brick  towers  and 
walls,  enclosing  the  shattered  remains 
of  a  sandstone  edifice,  which,  to  judge 
from  the  stamp  on  the  bricks  them- 
selves, was  erected  during  the  reign  of 
Thothmes  III.  The  total  ruin  of 
these  buildings  may  be  accounted  for 
from  the  smallness  of  their  size,  the 
larger  ones  being  merely  defaced  or 
partially  demolished,  owing  to  the 
great  labour  and  time  requii^  for 
their  entire  destruction. 

Below  the  squared  scarp  of  the  rock 
to  the  W.  of  this  are  other  traces  of 
sandstone  buildings ;  and  at  the  south 
lie  two  broken  statues  of  Amunoph  Ill.y 
which  once  faced  towards  the  palace 
of  Kameses  II.  They  stood  in  the  usual 
attitude  of  Egyptian  statues,  the  left 
leg  placed  forward  and  the  arms  fixed 
to  the  side.  Their  total  height  was 
about  35  ft.  They  either  belonged  to 
an  avenue  leading  to  the  temple  at 


Kom  el  Hettan,  or  to  the  ecUJice  at  a 
short  distance  beyond  them,  which  was 
erected  by  the  same  Amunoph,  as  we 
learn  from  the  sculptures  on  its  fallen 
walls.  These  consisted  partly  of  lime- 
stone and  partly  of  sandstone ;  and,  to 
judge  from  the  execution  of  the  sculp- 
tures and  the  elegance  of  the  statues 
once  standing  within  its  precincts,  it 
was  a  building  of  no  mean  pretensions. 
Two  of  its  sitting  colossi  represented 
Amunoph  III. ;  the  others,  Menephtah^ 
the  son  and  successor  of  Bameses  II. 
These  last  were  apparently  standing 
statues  in  pairs,  two  formed  of  one  . 
block,  the  hand  of  one  resting  on  the 
shoulder  of  the  other ;  but  their  muti- 
lated condition  prevents  our  ascertain- 
ing their  exact  form,  or  the  other 
persons  represented  in  these  groups. 
But  an  idea  may  be  given  of  their 
colossal  size  by  the  breadth  across  the 
shoulders,  which  is  5  ft.  3  in. ;  and 
though  the  sitting  statues  of  Amunoph 
were  much  smaller,  their  total  height 
could  not  have  been  less  than  10  ft. 

About  700  ft.  to  the  S.  of  these  ruins 
is  the  Kom  el  Hettan,  or  the  "  Mound 
of  Sandstone,"  which  marks  the  site 
of  another  temple  of  Amunoph  III, ; 
and,  to  judge  from  the  little  that  r&* 
mains,  it  must  have  held  a  conspicuous 
rank  among  the  finest  monuments  of 
Thebes.  All  that  now  exists  of  the 
interior  are  the  bases  of  its  columns, 
some  broken  statues,  and  Syenite 
sphinxes  of  the  king,  with  several  lion- 
headed  figures  of  black  granite.  About 
200  ft.  from  the  N.  corner  of  these 
ruins  are  granite  statues  of  the  asp- 
headed  goddess  and  another  deity, 
formed  of-  one  block,  in  very  high 
relief.  In  front  of  the  door  are  two 
large  tablets  f  steles)  of  gritstone,  with 
the  usual  circular  summits,  in  the 
form  of  Egyptian  shields,  on  which 
are  sculptured,  long  inscriptions,  and 
the  figures  of  the  king  and  queen,  to 
whom  Amunre  and  Sokari  present  the 
emblems  of  life.  Beyond  these  a  long 
dromos  of  1100  ft.  extends  to  the  two 
sitting  colossi,  which,  seated  majesti- 
cally above  the  plain,  seem  to  assert 
the  grandeur  of  ancient  Thebes. 

Other  colossi  of  nearly  similco:  di- 
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mensions  once  stood  between  these  and 
the  tablets  before  mentioned ;  and  the 
fragments  of  two  of  them,  fallen  pro- 
strate in  the  dromos,  are  now  alone 
visible  above  the  heightened  level  of 
the  alluvial  soil. 

3.  The  Colossi;  the  Vocal 
Memnon. 

These  two  gigantic  statues,  commonly 
called  "the  Colossi,"  both  represent 
Amunoph  III.,  and  no  doubt  stood  at 
the  entrance  of  the  temple  of  that 
monarch,  already  mentioned,  and  of 
which  hardly  anything  remains.  They 
were  of  a  coarse  hard  gritstone  mixed 
with  chalcedonies,  and  were  both 
originally  monoliths.  They  stood  on 
pedestals  of  the  same  material,  which 
in  their  turn  rested  on  a  built  sand- 
stone foundation.  The  height  of  the 
statues  alone  is  about  50  ft. ;  but  with 
tbe  pedestals  they  must  have  stood 
more  than  60  ft.  above  the  surround- 
ing plain.  At  the  time  they  were 
erected,  the  ground  immediately  sur- 
rounding them  was  desert.  The  soil, 
which  now  rises  to  a  height  of  about 
7  ft.  above  their  base,  has  been  de- 
posited by  the  Nile  in  the  course  of 
the  successive  years  which  have 
since  elapsed.  During  the  inundation 
they  are  surrounded  by  water. 

The  northernmost  of  the  two  statues 
is  known  as  the  Colossus  of  Memnon, 
or  the  Vocal  Statue  of  Memnon  ;  and 
was  once  the  wonder  of  the  ancients, 
owing  to  the  sound  which  it  was  said 
to  utter  every  morning  at  the  rising 
of  the  sun. 

Like  the  other,  it  was  a  monolith ; 
but  it  is  conjectured  to  have  been 
partially  thrown  down  by  the  earth- 
quake of  B.C.  27,  to  which  Eusebius 
attributes  the  destruction  of  so  many 
of  the  monuments  of  Thebes.  Some 
authors,  however,  attribute  its  muti- 
lation to  Cambyses,  and  others  to 
Ptolemy  Lathyrus.  The  repairs, 
effected  by  means  of  blocks  of  sand- 
stone placed  horizontally  in  five  layers, 
and  forming  the  body,  head,  and  upper 
part  of  the  arms,  were  made  in  the 
reign  of  Septimius  Severus. 

No  record  exists  of  the  sound  which 
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made  the  statue  'SO  famous  having 
been  heard  while  it  was  entire.  Strabo, 
who  visited  it  with  ^lius  Gallus, 
the  governor  of  Egypt,  speaks  of  the 
"upper  part*'  having  been  "broken 
and  hurled  down,**,  as  he  was  told, 
"by  the  shock  of  an  earthquake,*' 
and  says  that  he  heard  the  sound,  but 
could  "not  affirm  whether  it  pro- 
ceeded from  the  pedestal  or  from  the 
statue  itself,  or  even  from  some  of  those 
who  stood  near  its  base  ;'*  and  it  ap- 
pears, from  his  not  mentioning  the 
name  of  Memnon,  that  it  was  not  yet 
supposed  to  be  the  statue  of  that 
doubtful  personage.  But  it  was  not 
long  hefor^  the  Eloman  visitors  ascribed 
it  to  the  "Son  of  Tithonus,**  and  a 
multitude  of  inscriptions,  the  earliest 
in  the  reign  of  Nero,  and  the  most 
recent  in  the  reign  of  Septimius 
Severus,  testify  to  his  miraculous 
powers,  and  the  credulity  of  the 
writers. 

Pliny  calls  it  the  statue  of  Memnon, 
and  Juvenal  thus  refers  to  it : — 

*'  Dimidio  magicae  resonant  ubi  Memnone 
chordae." 

Various  opinions  exist  among  modem 
critics  as  to  whether  the  sound  this 
statue  was  said  to  emit,  and  which  is 
described  as  resembling  either  the 
breaking  of  a  harp-string  or  the  ring 
of  metal,  was  the  result  of  a  natural 
phenomenon  or  of  priestly  craft. 
Some  say  that  the  action  of  the 
rising  sun  upon  the  cracks  in  the 
stone  moist  with  dew  caused 
the  peculiar  sound  produced;  while 
others  declare  that  it  was  a  trick  of 
the  priests,  one  of  whom  hid  himself 
in  the  statue,  and  struck  a  metallic- 
sounding  stone  there  concealed.  The 
chief  arguments  in  favour  of  this  last 
view  are,  that  such  a  stone  still  exists 
in  tbe  lap  of  the  statue,  with  a  recess 
cut  in  the  block  immediately  behind 
it,  capable  of  holding  a  person  com<^ 
pletely  screened  from  view  below,  and, 
above  all,  the  suspicious  circumstance 
that  the  sound  was  heard  twice  or 
thrice  by  important  personages,  like 
the  Emperor  Hadrian, — ^^Xaipav  kcu 
rpiTov  aj(ov  tri"  rejoicing  (at  the 
presence  of  the  emperor),  it  "  uttered 
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a  sound  a  third  time," — ^while  ordinary 
people  only  heard  it  once,  and  that 
sometimes  not  until  after  two  or  three 
visits. 

The  form  of  these  colossi  resembles 
that  mentioned  by  Diodorus  in  the 
tomb  of  Osymandyas,  in  which  the 
figures  of  the  daughter  and  mother 
of  the  king  stood  on  either  side  of 
the  legs  of  the  larger  central  statue,  the 
length  of  whose  foot  exceeded  7  cubits, 
or  8^  yards.  8uch  indeed  is  the  size 
of  their  feet ;  and  on  either  side  stand 
attached  to  the  throne  the  wife  and 
mother  of  Amunoph,  in  height  about 
6  yards.  The  traces  of  a  smaller 
figure  of  his  queen  are  also  seen  be- 
tween his  feet. 

The  proportions  of  the  colossi  are 
about  the  same  as  of  the  granite  sta- 
tue of  Barneses  II. ;  but  they  are 
inferior  in  the  weight  and  hardness  of 
their  materials.    They  measure  about 

18  ft  3  across  the  shoulders;  16  ft.  6 
from  the  top  of  the  shoulder  to  the 
elbow;  10  ft.  6  from  the  top  of  the 
head  to  the  shoulder;  17  ft  9  &om 
the  elbow  to  the  finger's  end;  and 

19  ft.  8  from  the  knee  to  the  plant  of 
the  foot.  The  thrones  are  ornamented 
with  figures  of  the  god  Nilus,  who, 
holding  the  stalks  of  two  plants  pe- 
culiar to  the  river,  is  engaged  in  bind- 
ing up  a  pedestal  or  table,  surmounted 
by  the  name  of  the  Egyptian  monarch 
— a  symbolic  group,  indicating  his 
dominion  over  the  upper  and  lower 
countries.  A  line  of  hieroglyphics 
extends  perpendicularly  down  the 
back,  from  the  shoulder  to  the  pe- 
destal, containing  the  name  of  the 
Pharaoh  they  represeiit. 

Three  hundr^  feet  behind  these 
are  the  remains  of  another  colossus  of 
similar  form  and  dimensions,  which, 
fallen  prostrate,  is  partly  buried  by 
the  alluvial  deposits  of  the  Nile. 

Corresponding  to  this  are  four 
imaUer  ekdues,  formed  of  one  block, 
and  representing  male  and  female 
figures,  probably  of  Amunoph  and  his 
queen.  They  are  seated  on  a  throne, 
now  concealed  beneath  the  soil,  and 
two  of  them  are  quite  defaced.  Their 
total  height,  without  the  head,  which 
has  been  broken  off,  is  8  ft.  3  in.,  in- 


cluding the  pedestal,  and  they  wetre 
originally  only  about  9  ft.  10  in.  They 
are  therefore  a  strange  pendant  for  a 
colossus  of  60  ft.,  and,  even  making 
every  allowance  for  Egyptian  sym- 
metrophobia,  it  is  difficult  to  account 
for  their  position.  But  the  accumu- 
lation of  the  soil,  their  position  on 
sandy  ground,  and  their  general  di- 
rection, satisfactorily  prove  that  they 
occupy  their  original  site. 

Eighty- three  yards  behind  these  aro 
the  fragments  of  another  colossus, 
which,  like  the  last,  has  been  thrown 
across  the  dromos  it  once  adorned :  and 
if  the  nature  of  its  materials  did  not 
positively  increase  its  beauty,  their 
novelty,  at  least,  called  on  the  spec- 
tator to  admire  a  statue  of  an  enor- 
mous mass  of  crystallized  carbonate 
of  lime.  From  this  point  you  readily 
perceive  that  the  ground  has  sunk 
oeneath  the  vocal  statue,  which  may 
probably  be  partly  owing  to  the  nu- 
merous excavations  that  have  been 
made  at  different  times  about  its  base. 

This  dromos,  or  paved  approach  to 
the  temple,  was  probably  part  of  the 
^^Moyal  Street"  mentioned  in  some 
papyri  found  at  Thebes ;  which,  cross- 
ing the  western  portion  of  the  city 
&om  the  temple,  communicated,  l^ 
means  of  a  ferry,  with  that  of  Luxor, 
founded  by  the  same  Amunoph,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river;  as  the 
great  dromos  of  sphinxes,  connecting 
me  temples  of  Luxor  and  Kamak, 
formed  the  main  street  in  the  eastern 
district  of  Thebes. 

Continuing  to  the  westward  along 
the  edge  of  the  hdger,  you  arrive  at 
the  extensive  mounds  and  walls  of 
Christian  hovels,  whivh  encumber  and 
nearly  conceal  the  ruins  of  Medeenet 
Haboo,  having  passed  several  remains 
of  other  ancient  buildings  which  once 
covered  the  intermediate  roace.  Among 
these  the  most  remarkable  are  near 
the  N.K.E.  comer  of  the  mounds, 
where,  besides  innumerable  fragments 
of  sandstone,  are  the  vestiges  of  two 
large  colossi.  In  those  Cl:^istian  re- 
mains are  some  small  crude-brick 
pointed  arches  of  very  early  time. 
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4.  Temples  of  Medeenet  HXboo, 

AND  OTHER  BuiNS  NEAB. 

The  ruins  at  Medeenet  Haboo  are 
undoubtedly  of  one  of  the  four  temples 
mentioned  by  Diodorus;  the  other 
three  being  those  of  Eamak,  Luxor, 
and  the  Memnonium  or  first  Rame- 
seum.  Strabo,  whose  own  observa,- 
tion,  added  to  the  testimony  of  several 
ruins  still  traced  on  the  W.  bank,  is 
far  more  authentic,  affirms  that  Thebes 
^^hsA  many  temples,  the  greater  part 
of  which  Cambyses  defaced." 

During  the  empire  the  village  of 
Medeenet  Haboo  was  still  inhabited, 
and  the  early  Christiaus  converted 
one  of  the  deserted  courts  of  the  great 
temple  into  a  church,  having  its  nave 
separated  from  the  aisles  by  columns, 
and  terminating  in  an  apse  at  the  E. 
end ;  the  idolatrous  sculptures  of  their 
Pagan  ancestors  being  concealed  by  a 
coating  of  clay.  The  small  apart- 
ments at  the  back  part  of  this  building 
ynsre  appropriated  by  the  priests  of 
the  new  religion,  and  houses  of  crude 
brick  were  erected  on  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  village,  and  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  temple.  The  size  of  the 
church  and  .  extent  of  the  village 
prove  its  Christian  population  to  have 
been  considerable,  and  show  that 
Thebes  ranked  among  the  principal 
dioceses  of  the  Coptic  Church.  But 
the  invasion  of  the  Arabs  put  a  period 
to  its  existence,  and  its  timid  inmates, 
on  their  approach,  fled  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Esneh ;  from  which  time 
Medeenet  Haboo  ceased  to  hold  a 
place  among  the  villages  of  Thebes. 

It  was  probably  on  this  occasion 
that  the  granite  doorway  was  entered 
by  violence;  though  it  is  difficult  to 
ascertain  whether  it  took  place  then, 
or  during  the  siege  or  the  Persians 
or  Ptolemies.  But  it  is  curious  to  ob- 
serve that  the  granite  jambs  have  been 
cut  through  exactly  al  the  part  where 
tJie  bar  vjas  placed  across  the  door. 

The  small  Temple  at  Medeenet  Haboo. 
— Before  this  temple  is  an  open  court, 
about  80  ft.  by  125,  whose  front  gate 
bears  on  either  jamb  the  figure  and 
name    of  Autocrator,   CsBsar,    Titus, 
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^lius,  Adrianus,  Antoninus,  Eusebes. 
Besides  this  court,  Antoninus  Pius 
added  a  row  of  eight  columns,  united 
(four  on  eithier  side)  by  intercolumnar 
screens,  which  form  its  N.  end ;  and 
his  name  again  appears  on  the  inner 
faces  of  the  doorway,  the  remaining 
part  being  unsculptured.  On  the  N. 
of  the  transverse  area,  behind  this 
colonnade,  are  two  pyramidal  towers, 
!  apparently  of  Koman  date,  and  a 
'  -pylon  uniting  them,  which  last  bears 
the  names  and  sculptures  of  Ptolemy 
Lathyrus  on  the  S.,  and  of  Dionysius 
on  the  N.  face.  To  this  succeeds 
a  small  hypsethral  court  and  pyra- 
midal towers  of  the  Ethiopian  Pha- 
raoh who  defeated  Sennacherib ; 
which,  previous  to  the  Ptolemaic  ad- 
ditions, completed  the  extent  of  the 
elegant  and  well-proportioned  vesti- 
bules of  the  original  temple.  Tiiis 
court  was  formed  by  a  row  of  four 
columns  on  either  side,  the  upper  part 
of  which  rose  considerably  above  the 
screens  that  united  them  to  each 
other  and  to  the  towers  at  its  northern 
extremity.  Here  Nectanebo  has  effaced 
the  name  of  Tirhakah  and  introduced 
his  own :  and  the  hieroglyphics  of 
Ptolemy  Lathyrus  have  usurped  a 
place  among  the  sculptures  of  the 
Ethiopian  monarch. 

Passing  these  towers  you  enter  an- 
other court,  60  ft.  long,  on  either  side 
of  which  stood  a  row  of  nine  columns, 
with  a  lateral  entrance  to  the  right 
and  left.  The  jambs  of  one  of  these 
gateways  still  remain.  They  are  of 
red  granite,  and  bear  the  name  of 
Petamunap. 

The  corresponding  door  is,  like  the 
rest  of  the  edifice,  of  sandstone  from 
the  quarries  of  Silsilis.  This  court 
may  be  called  the  inner  vestibule,  and 
to  it  succeeds  the  original  edifice,  com- 
posed of  an  isolated  sanctuary,  sur- 
rounded on  three  sides  by  a  corridor 
of  pillars,  and  on  the  fourth  by  six 
smaller  chambers. 

The  original  founder  of  this  part  of 
the  building  was  Amun-noo-het,  or 
Hatasoo,  who  raised  the  great  obelisk 
of  Eamak ;  Thothmes  II.  continued  or 
altered  the  sculptures ;  and  Thothmes 
III.  completed  the  architectural  details 
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of  the.  sanctuary  and  peristyle.  To 
these  were  afterwards  added  the  hiero- 
glyphics of  Barneses  III.  on  the  out- 
siae  of  the  building,  to  connect,  by 
similarity  of  external  appearance,  the 
temple  of  his  predecessors  with  that 
he  erected  in  its  vicinity.  Some  re- 
storations were  afterwards  made  by 
Ptolemy  Physcon;  and,  in  addition 
to  the  sculptures  of  the  two  front 
door-ways,  he  repaired  the  columns 
which  support  the  roof  of  the  peristyle. 
Hakdris,  of  the  XXIXth  dynasty, 
had  previously  erected  the  wings  on 
either  side;  and  with  the  above  men- 
tioned monarchs  he  completes  the 
number  of  eleven  who  added  repairs 
or  sculptures  to  this  building.  A 
stone  gateway  was  also  added  at  the 
N.E.  extremity  of  this  temple.  The 
doorway  is  curious,  from  being  made 
in  the  fashion  of  those  of  the  early 
time  of  the  Pyramid  kings.  About 
170  ft.  N.  by  E.  from  this  is  an  under- 
ground passage,  upwards  of  60  ft.  in 
length  and  2  ft.  5  in  breadth,  descend- 
ing to  a  small  tank,  also  of  hewn  stone, 
and  still  containing  water,  about  8  ft. 
deep;  and  what  is  most  remarkable 
is  that  the  water  is  perfectly  sweet, 
though  in  the  midst  of  mounds  abound- 
ing in  nitre. 

About  90  ft.  from  the  E.  side  of  the 
inner  court  is  an  open  tank  or  basin, 
cased  with  hewn  stone,  whose  original 
dimensions  may  have  been  about  50  ft. 
square;  beyond  which,  to  the  8.,  are 
the  remains  of  a  large  crude-brick 
wall,  with  another  of  stone,  crowned 
by  battlements  in  the  form  of  Egyptian 
shields,  and  bearing  the  name  of 
Rameses  V.,  by  whom  it  was  probably 
erected.  This  wall  turns  to  the  N. 
along  the  E.  face  of  the  mounds,  and 
appears  to  have  enclosed  the  whole  of 
the  temenos  surrounding  the  temples, 
and  to  have  been  united  to  the  E.  side 
of  the  front  tower  of  the  great  temple. 
Close  to  the  tank  is  a  broken  statue, 
bearing  the  ovals  of  Rameses  II.  and 
of  Taia,  the  wife  of  Amunoph  III.,  his 
ancestor ;  and  several  stones,  inscribed 
with  the  name  of  this  Rameses,  have 
been  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
gateway  of  Lathyrus  and  the  adjoining 
towers. 


Great  Temple  at  Medeenet  Hdboo. — 
We  now  proceed  to  notice  the  great 
temple  of  Rameses  III.     The  S.  or 
front  part  consists  of  a  building  once 
isolated,  but  since  united  by  a  wall 
with  the  towers  of  the  last-mentioned 
temple,  before  which  two  lodges  form 
the   sides  of  its    spacious   entrance. 
Still  farther  to  the  S.  of  this  stood  a 
raised  platform,  strengthened  by  other 
masonry,    bearing  the  name  of   the 
founder  of  the  edifice,  similar  to  those 
met  with  before  the  dromos  of  several 
Egyptian  temples.    Within,  or  to  the 
N.  of  the  lodges,  is  the  main  part  of 
the  building,  resembling  a  pyramidal 
tower  on  either  hand,  between  which 
runs  an  oblong  court,  terminated  by  a 
gateway,  which   passes  beneath  the 
chambers   of  the  inner  or  N.   side. 
The  whole  of  this  edifice  constituted 
what  has  been  called  the  palace  of  the 
king ;    and    in    addition    to    several 
chambers  that    still   remain,  several 
others  stood  at  the  wings,  and  in  the 
upper  part,  which  have  been  destroyed. 
The  sculptures  on  the  walls  of  these 
private  apartments  are  the  more  inte- 
resting,   as    they  are  a  singular  in- 
stance of  the  internal  decorations  of 
an  Egyptian  palace.    Here  the  king 
is  attended  by  his  Tiar^emy  some  of 
whom  present  him  with  flowers,  or 
wave  before  him  fans  and  fiabella; 
and  a  favourite  is  caressed,  or  invited 
to  divert    his   leisure  hours  with  a 
game  of  draughts:  but  they  are  all 
obliged  to  stand  in  his  presence,  and 
the  king  alone  is  seated  on  an  elegant 
fauteuil  amidst  his  female  attendants 
— a  custom  still  prevalent  throughout 
the  East.    The  queen  is  not  among 
them;  and  her  oval  is  always  blank, 
wherever  it  occurs,   througnout   the 
building. 

The  same  game  of  draughts  is  re- 
presented in  the  grottoes  of  Beni 
Hassan,  which  are  of  a  much  earlier 
period,  in  the  reign  of  Osirtasen,  of 
the  Xllth  dynasty.  That  it  is  not 
chess  is  evident  from  the  men  being 
all  of  similar  size  and  form,  varying 
only  in  colour  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
board.  They  have,  sometimes  human 
heads;  and  some  liave  been  found  of 
a  small  size,  with  other  larger  pieces, 
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R8  if  there  was  a  distinction,  like  our 
kings  and  common  men  in  draughts. 

<Si  the  front  walls  the  conqueror 
smites  his  suppliant  captives  in  tlie 
presence  of  Amunre,  who,  on  the  N.E. 
side,  appears  under  the  form  of  Ka, 
the  physical  Sun,  with  the  head  of  a 
hawk.  An  ornamental  border,  repre- 
senting "the  chiefs"  of  the  vanquished 
nations,  Asiatic  and  African,  extends 
along  the  base  of  the  whole  front ;  and 
on  either  side  of  the  oblong  court  or 
passage  of  the  centre  Bameses  offers 
similar  prisoners  to  the  deity  of  the 
temple,  who  says,  *'  Go,  my  cherished 
and  chosen,  make  war  on  foreign 
nations,  besiege  their  forts,  and  carry 
off  their  people  to  live  as  captives." 

Here  ornamented  balustrades,  sup- 
ported each  by  four  figures  of  African 
and  Northern  barbarians,  remind  us 
of  Gothic  taste;  and  the  simimit  of 
the  whole  pavilion  was  crowned  with 
a  row  of  shields,  the  battlements  of 
Egyptian  architecture.  Hence  a  dro- 
mos  of  265  ft.  led  to  the  main  edifice 
on  the  northward,  whose  front  is 
formed  of  two  lofty  pyyramidal  towers 
or  propylay  with  a  pydon  or  doorway 
between  them,  the  entrance  to  the  first 
area  or  propylseum. 

The  sculptures  over  this  door  refer 
to  the  panegyrics  of  the  king,  whose 
name,  as  at  the  palace  of  Bameses  II., 
appears  in  the  centre.  Those  on  the 
W.  tower  represent  the  monarch  about 
to  slay  two  prisoners  in  the  presence 
of  Phtah-Sokari,  others  being  bound 
below  and  behind  the  figure  of  the 
god.  In  the  lower  part  is  a  tablet, 
commencing  with  the  12th  year  of 
Bameses;  and  on  the  E.  tower  the 
same  conqueror  smites  similar  captives 
before  Amimre.  Beneath  are  other 
names  of  the  conquered  cities  or  dis- 
tricts of  this  northern  enemy ;  and  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  propylon  a  figure 
of  colossal  proportion  grasps  a  group 
of  suppliant  captives  his  uplifted  arm 
is  about  to  sacrifice. 

Passing  through  the  pylon,  you  enter 
a  large  hypsethrol  court  about  110  ft. 
by  135,  having  on  one  side  a  row  of 
seven  Osiride  pillars,  and  on  the  other 
eight  circular  columns,  with  bell- 
formed    capitals,    generally,    though 


erroneously,  supposed  to  represent  the 
full-blown  lotus. 

Columns  of  this  form  are  usually 
met  with  in  the  great  halls  of  these 
temples,  and  are  undoubtedly  the 
most  elegant  of  the  Egyptian  orders. 
The  plant  from  which  their  capital  is 
borrowed  is  the  papyrus,  which  is 
frequently  seen  in  the  sculptures  of 
the  tombs. 

On  the  western  pyramidal  tower,  or 
propylon,  at  the  inner  end  of  the  first 
court,  Bameses  III.  leads  the  prisoners 
he  has  taken  of  the  Tochari  to 
Amunre,  who  presents  the  falchion  of 
vengeance,  which  the  king  holds  forth 
his  hand  to  receive ;  and  on  the  corre- 
sponding propylon  is  a  large  tablet, 
beginning  with  the  "eighth  year  of 
his  beloved  Majesty*'  Bameses  III. 
The  doorway,  or  pylon,  between  these 
towers,  is  of  red  granite,  the  hiero- 
glyphics on  whose  jambs  are  cut  to 
the  depth  of  two  or  three  inches. 
Those  on  the  outer  face  contain  offer- 
ings to  different  deities,  among  which 
we  find  a  representation  of  the  gate- 
way itself;  and  at  the  base  of  the 
jambs  are  four  lines,  stating  that 
"Bameses  made  these  buildings  for 
his  father  Amunre,  (and)  erected  for 
him  (this)  fine  gateway  of  good  blocks 
of  granite  stone,  the  door  itsisif  of  wood 
embellished  with  plates  of  pure  gold 
...  .  for  his  good  name  (Bameses), 
Amun  rejoicing  to  behold  it." 

The  summit  of  this  pylon  is  crowned 
by  a  row  of  sitting  cynocephali  (or 
apes),  the  emblems  of  Thoth. 

The  next  area  is  far  more  splendid, 
and  may  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the 
finest  which  adorn  the  various  temples 
of  Egypt  Its  dimensions  are  about 
123  ft.  by  133,  and  its  height  from  the 
pavement  to  the  cornice  89  ft.  4.  It 
is  surrounded  by  an  interior  peristyle, 
whose  east  and  west  sides  are  sup- 
ported by  five  massive  colunms,  the 
south  by  a  row  of  eight  Osiride  pillars, 
and  the  north  by  a  similar  number, 
behind  which  is  an  elegant  corridor 
of  circular  colunms,  whose  effect  is 
unequalled  by  any  other  in  Thebes. 
The  colours,  too,  many  of  which  are 
still  preserved,  add  greatlv  to  the 
beauty  of  its  columns,  of  whose  mas- 
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sive  style  some  idea  may  be  formed, 
from  their  circumferenoe  of  nearly 
23  ft.  to  a  height  of  24,  or  about 
3  diameters. 

In  contemplating  the  grandeur  of 
this  court,  one  cannot  but  be  struck 
with  the  paltry  appearance  of  the 
Christian  colonnade  that  encumbers 
tiie  centre;  or  fail  to  regret  the  de- 
molition of  the  interior  of  the  temple, 
whose  architraves  were  levelled  to 
form  the  columns  that  now  spoil  the 
architectural  effect  of  the  area ;  and 
the  total  destruction  of  the  Osirlde 
figures  once  attached  to  its  pillars. 
But  if  the  rigid  piety,  or  the  domestic 
convenience,  of  the  early  Christians 
destroyed  much  of  the  ornamental 
details  of  this  grand  building,  we  are 
partly  repaid  by  the  luteresting  sculp- 
tures they  unintentionally  preserved 
beneath  the  clay  or  stucco  with  which 
they  concealed  them. 

The  architraves  present  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  palace  of  "^  Bameses  at 
Thebes,"  whidi  is  said  to  have  been 
built  of  hard  blocks  of  sandstone,  and 
the  adytum  to  have  been  beautified 
with  the  precious  metals.  Mention  is 
also  made  of  a  doorway  of  hard  stone, 
ornamented  in  a  manner  similar  to  the 
one  before  noticed. 

On.  the  east,  or  rather  north-east, 
wall,  Bameses  is  borne  in  his  shrine, 
or  canopy,  seated  on  a  throne  orna- 
mented by  the  figures  of  a  lion,  and  a 
sphinx  which  is  preceded  by  a  hawk. 
Behind  him  stand  two  figures  of  Truth 
and  Justice,  with  outspread  wings. 
Twelve  Egyptian  princes,  sons  of  the 
king,  bear  the  shrine;  ofiScers  wave 
fiabella  around  the  monarch;  and 
others,  of  the  sacerdotal  order,  attend 
on  either  side,  carrying'  his  arms  and 
insignia.  Four  others  follow;  then 
six  of  the  sons  of  the  king,  behind 
whom  are  two  scribes  and  eight  at- 
tendants of  the  military  class,  bearing 
stools  and  the  steps  of  the  throne.  In 
another  line  are  members  of  the  sacer- 
dotal order,  four  other  of  the  king's 
sons,  fan-bearers,  and  military  scribes; 
a  guard  of  soldiers  bringing  up  the 
rear  of  the  procession.  Before  the 
^hrine,  in  one  line,  march  six  officers, 
bearing  sceptres  and  other  insignia; 


in  another,  a  scribe  reads  aloud  the 
contents  of  a  scroll  he  holds  unfolded 
in  his  hand,  preceded  by  two  of  the 
king's  sons  and  two  distinguished 
persons  of  the  military  and  priestly 
orders. 

The  rear  of  both  these  lines  is 
closed  by  a  pontiff  who,  turning 
round  towards  the  shrine,  bums  in- 
cense before  the  monarch ;  and  a  band 
of  music,  composed  of  the  trumpet, 
drum,  double  pipe,  and  crotdUi,  or 
clappers,  with  choristers,  forms  the 
van  of  the  procession.  The  king, 
alighted  &om  his  throne,  officiates  as 
priest  before  the  statue  of  Amun^ 
Khem,  or  Amunre  Generator;  and, 
still  wearing  his  helmet,  he  presents 
libations  and  incense  before  the  altar, 
which  is  loaded  with  flowers  and 
other  suitable  offerings.  The  statue 
of  the  god,  attended  by  officers  bear- 
ing fiabella,  is  carried  on  a  palanquin, 
covered  with  rich  drapery,  by  twenty- 
two  priests;  and  behind  it  follow 
others,  bringing  the  table  and  the 
altar  of  the  deity.  Before  the  statue 
is  the  sacred  bull,  followed  by  the 
king  on  foot,  wearing  the  cap  of  the 
"lower  country.**  Apart  from  the 
procession  itself  stands  the  queen  as 
a  spectator  of  the  ceremony ;  and  be- 
fore her  a  scribe  reads  a  scroll  he  has 
unfolded.  A  priest  turns  round  to 
offer  incense  to  the  white  bull,  and 
another,  clapping  his  hands,  brings 
up  the  rear  of  a  long  procession  of 
hieraphori,  carrying  standards,  images, 
and  other  sacred  emblems;  and  the 
foremost  bear  the  statues  of  the 
king's  ancestors. 

This  part  of  the  picture  refers  to 
the  cfyroncAion  of  the  king,  who,  in  the 
hieroglyphics,  is  said  to  have  "  put  on 
the  crown  of  the  upper  and  lower 
countries ; "  which  the  carrier-pigeons, 
fiying  to  the  four  sides  of  the  world, 
are  to  announce  to  the  gods  of  the 
south,  north,  east,  and  west.  In  the 
next  compartment  the  president  of 
the  assembly  reads  a  long  invocation, 
the  contents  of  which  are  contained 
in  the  hieroglyphic  inscription  above ; 
and  the  six  ears  of  com,  which  the 
king,  once  more  wearing  his  helmet, 
has  cut  with  a  golden  sickle,  are  held 
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oat  by  a  priest  towards  the  deity. 
The  white  bull,  and  the  images  of 
the  king's  ancestors,  are  deposited  in 
his  temple,  in  the  presence  of  Amun- 
Khem,  the  queen  still  witnessing  the 
ceremony,  which  is  concluded  by  an 
offering  of  incense  and  libation  made 
by  Rameses  to  the  statue  of  the  god. 

In  the  lower  compartments,  on  this 
side  of  the  temple  is  a  procession 
of  the  arks  of  Amunre,  Maut,  and 
Khonso,  which  the  king,  whose  ark 
is  also  carried  before  him,  comes  to 
meet.  In  another  part  the  gods  Seth 
and  Hor-Hat  pour  alternate  emblems 
of  life  and  power  (or  purity)  over  the 
king;  and  on  the  south  wall  he  is 
introduced  by  several  divinities  into 
the  presence  of  the  patron  deities  of 
the  temple.  In  the  upper  part  of  the 
west  wall  Bameses  makes  offerings  to 
Phtah-Sokari  and  to  ELneph;  in  an- 
other compartment  he  bums  incense 
to  the  ark  of  Sokari ;  and  near  this  is 
a  tablet  relating  to  the  offerings  made 
to  the  same  deity.  The  ark  is  then 
borne  by  16  priests,  with  a  pontiff 
and  another  or  the  sacerdotal  onler  in 
attendance.  The  king  then  joins 
in  another  procession  formed  by  eight 
of  his  eons  and  four  chiefs,  behind 
whom  two  priests  turn  round  to  offer 
incense  to  the  monarch.  The  hawk, 
the  emblem  of  the  king,  or  of  Horus, 
precedes  them,  and  18  priests  carry 
the  sacred  emblem  of  the  god  Nofre- 
Atmoo,  which  usually  accompanies  the 
ark  of  Sokari. 

On  the  south  wall  marches  a  long 
procession,  composed  of  hieraphori, 
bearing  different  standards,  thrones, 
arks,  and  insignia,  with  musicians, 
who  precede  the  king  and  his  attend- 
ants. The  figure  of  the  deity  is  not 
introduced,  perhaps  intimating  that 
this  forms  part  of  the  religious  pomp 
of  the  corresponding  wall,  and  from 
the  circumstance  of  the  king  here 
wearing  the  pahent^  it  is  not  impro- 
bable it  may  also  sJlude  to  his  coro- 
nation. 

The  remainder  of  the  temple  to  the 
W.  was  until  lately  completely  buried 
beneath  the  ruins  of  the  Coptic  village. 
Unfortunately  the  labour  bestowed  on 
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its  excavation  was  not  repaid  by  the 
discovery  of  anything  of  very  great 
interest.  A  large  hall  with  little  more 
than  the  base  of  the  splendid  columns 
which  once  adorned  it  remaining,  and 
some  small  chambers  on  either  side  of 
it,  covered  with  the  ordinary  religious 
scenes,  are  all  l^t  was  found.  The 
colours  of  the  paintings  in  some  of 
these  chambers  are  still  very  bright. 

BatUe  Scenes, — The  commencement 
of  the  interesting  historical  subjects 
of  Medeenet  Haboo  is  at  the  south- 
west comer  of  the  second  court,  on  the 
inner  face  of  the  tower.  Here  Biekmeses, 
standing  in  his  car,  which  his  horses 
at  fiill  speed  oanr  into  the  midst 
of  the  enemy^s  ranks,  discharges  his 
arrows  on  their  flying  infantry.  The 
Egvptian  chariots  join  in  the  pursuit, 
and  a  body  of  their  alUes  assist  in 
slaughtering  those  who  oppose  them, 
or  bind  them  as  captives.  The  right 
hands  of  the  slain  are  then  cut  off  as 
trophies  of  victory. 

The  sculptures  on  the  west  wall 
are  a  continuation  of  the  scene.  The 
Egyptian  princes  and  generals  con- 
duct "captive  chiefe"  into  the  pre- 
sence of  the  king.  He  is  seated  at 
the  back  of  his  car,  and  the  spirited 
horses  are  held  by  his  attendants  on 
foot.  Besides  other  trophies,  large 
heaps  of  hands  are  placed  before  him, 
which  an  officer  counts  one  by  one,  as 
the  other  notes  down  their  number  on 
a  scroll,  each  heap  containing  3000, 
and  the  total  indicating  the  returns 
of  the  enemy's  slain.  The  number  of 
captives,  reckoned  1000  in  each  line, 
is  also  mentioned  in  the  hieroglyphics 
above,  where  the  name  of  the  Bebo 
points  out  the  nation  against  whom 
this  war  was  carried  on.  Their  flow- 
ing dresses,  striped  horizontally  with 
blue  or  gnfen  bands  on  a  white 
ground,  and  their  long  hair  and  aqui- 
Une  nose,  give  them  the  character  of 
some  eastern  nation,  probably  in  the 
vicinity  of  Assyria,  as  their  name  re- 
minds us  of  &B  Bhibii  of  Ptolemy. 
A  long  hieroglyphic  inscription  is 
placed  over  the  ^g,  and  a  still  longer 
tablet,  occupying  a  great  part  of  this 
wall,    refers  to   the   exploits  of  the 
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Egyptian  conqueror,  and  bears  the  date 
of  his  fifth  year. 

The  suite  of  this  historical  subject 
continues  on  the  south  wall.  The 
king,  returning  victorious  to  Egjrpt, 
proceeds  slowly  in  his  car,  conducting 
in  triumph  the  prisoners  he  has  made, 
who  waUc  beside  and  before  it,  three 
others  being  bound  to  the  axle.  Two 
of  his  sons  attend  as  fan-bearers,  and 
the  several  regiments  of  Egyptian  in- 
fantry, with  a  corps  of  their  allies, 
under  the  command  of  three  other  of 
these  princes,  marching  in  regular 
step  and  in  the  close  array  of  disoi- 
plined  troops,  accompany  th^ir  king. 
He  arrives  at  Thebes,  and  presents  bjs 
captives  to  Amunre  and  Maut,  the 
deities  of  the  city,  who  compliment 
him,  as  usual,  on  the  victory  he  has 
gained,  and  the  overthrow  of  the 
enemy  he  has  *^  trampled  beneath  his 
feet." 

On  the  north  wall  the  king  presents 
offerings  to  different  gods,  and  below 
is  an  ornamental  kind  of  border,  com- 
posed of  a  procession  of  the  king's  sons 
and  daughters.  Four  of  the  former, 
his  immediate  successors,  bear  the  asp 
or  basilisk,  the  emblem  of  majesty,  and 
have  their  kingly  ovals  added  to  their 
names. 

In  the  E.  wall  of  the  corridor  of  the 
second  court  is  a  secret  passage,  which 
leads  to  an  opening  over  the  side  door, 
as  if  intended  to  enable  those  within  to 
look  down  and  annoy  any  assailants  from 
without ;  and  another  passage  is  on  the 
W.  wall ;  but  both  appear  to  have  been 
made  after  the  building  was  completed. 

Passing  through  the  centre  door,  on 
the  inner  or  north  side  of  this  cor- 
ridor, you  arrive  at  the  site  of  the 
halL  On  either  side  of  the  entrance 
the  king  is  attended  by  his  consort, 
who,  as  usual,  holds  the  sistrum,  but 
her  name  is  not  introduced. 

If  the  sculptures  of  the  area  arrest 
the  attention  of  the  antiquary,  or  ex- 
cite the  admiration  of  the  traveller, 
those  of  the  exterior  of  the  building 
are  no  less  cnrious  in  an  historical 
point  of  view,  and  the  north  and  east 
walls  are  covered  with  a  profusion  of 
the  most  varied  and  interesting  sub- 
jects. 


Beginning  at  the  east  end  of  the 
north  wall,  there  are  a  succession  of 
10  pictures,  arranged  in  compartments, 
illustrating  the  history  of  a  war  waged 
by  Rameses  III.  against  the  Liboo  or 
RebOj  and  the  Takhiro  or  Tochari.  Isi 
picture:  A  trumpeter  assembles  the 
troops,  who  salute  the  king  as  he 
passes  in  his  car.  Bameses  advances 
at  a  slow  pace  in  his  chariot,  attended 
by  fan-bearers,  and  preceded  by  his 
troops ;  and  a  lion  running  at  the  side 
of  the  horses  reminds  us  of  the  account 
given  of  Osymandyas,  who  was  said 
to  have  been  accompanied  in  war 
by  that  animal.  Another  instance 
of  it  is  met  with  at  Derr,  in  Nubia, 
among  the  sculptures  of  the  second 
Bameses.  9md  picture:  The  enemy 
await  the  Egyptian  invaders  in  the 
open  field ;  the  king  presses  forwards 
in  his  car,  and  henda  his  bow  against 
the  enemy.  Several  regiments  of 
Egyptian  archers  in  close  array  ad- 
vance on  different  points,  and  harass 
them  with  showers  of  arrows.  The 
chariots  rush  to  the  charge,  and  a  body 
of  allies  maintains  the  combat,  hand 
to  hand,  with  the  enemy,  who  are  at 
length  routed,  and  fly  before  their 
victorious  aggressors.  Srd  picture: 
Some  thousands  are  left  dead  on  the 
field,  whose  tongues  and  hands,  being 
cut  off,  are  brought  by  the  Egyptian 
soldiers  as  proofs  of  their  success. 
Three  thousand  five  hundred  and 
thirty-five  hands  and  tongues  form 
part  of  the  registered  returns ;  and  two 
other  heaps,  and  a  third  of  tongues, 
containing  each  a  somewliat  larger 
number,  are  ** brought"  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  chief  officers, 
like  David's  trophies,  "to  the  king." 
(Of.  1  Sam.  xviii.  27,  and  2  Kings  x. 
8.)  ^th  picture:  The  monarch  then 
alights  from  his  chariot  and  distributes 
rewards  to  his  troops,  and  haran- 
gues the  generals,  while  his  military 
secretaries  draw  up  an  account  of 
the  number  of  spears,  bows,  swords, 
and  other  arms  taken  from  the  enemy, 
which  are  laid  before  them;  and 
mention  seems  to  be  made  in  the 
hierogl3rphics  of  the  horses  that  have 
been  captured.  5^^  picture:  Bameses 
then  proceeds  in  his  car,  having  his 
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bow  and  sword    in    one   hand    and 
his  whip  in  the  other,  indicating  that 
his  march  still  lies  through  an  ene- 
my's country.     The  van  of  his  army 
is  composed  of  a  body  of  chariots; 
the  infantry,  in  close  order,  preced- 
ing the  royal  car,  constitute  the  centre, 
and  other    similar   corps   form   the 
wings   and   rear.    The   hieroglyphic 
text  contains   little  but   praises  ad- 
dressed to  the  king  and  thanks  to 
the  gods.     6^  picture:   The  troops 
are  again    summoned    by    sound    of 
trumpet   to  'the   attack   of    another 
enemy,  the  Takkaro,  and  the  Egyptian 
monarch   gives   orders    for  charging 
the  hostile  army  drawn  up  in  the  open 
plain.    The  troops  of  the  enemy,  after 
a  short  conflict,  are  routed,  and  retreat 
in  great  disorder.     The  women  en- 
deavour to  escape  with  their  children 
on  the  first  approach  of  the  Egyptians, 
and  retire  in  plaustra  drawn  by  oxen. 
The  flying  chariots  denote  the  great- 
ness of  the  general  panic.    7th  picture : 
The   conquering  Egyptians  advance 
into  the  interior  of  the  country.   Here, 
while  passing  a  large  morass,  the  king 
is  attacked  by  several  lions,  one  of 
which,  transfixed  with  darts  and  arrows, 
he  lays  breathless  beneath  his  horse's 
feet ;  another  attempts  to  fly  towards 
the  jungle,  but,  receiving  a  last  and 
fatal  wound,  writhes  in  the  agony  of 
approaching  death.    A  third  springs 
up  from  behind  his  car,  and  the  hero 
prepares  to  receive  and  check  its  fury 
with  his  spear.    It  was,  perhaps,  in 
this  country  that  Amunoph  III.  killed 
the  110  lions,  which,  according  to  the 
inscription  on  a  scarabadus  in  the  Cairo 
Huseum,  he  boasts  of  having  slain  in 
the  flrst  10  years  of  his  reign.    Below 
this  group  is  represented  the  march  of 
the  Egyptian  army,  with  their  allies, 
the  Shairetana,  the  Shaso  or  Shod? 
(supposed  to  be  Arabs),  and  a  third 
corps,  armed  with  clubs,  whose  form 
and   character   are  very  imperfectly 
preserved. 

Sth  picture :  Here  we  have  the  only 
representation  existing  in  Egypt  of  a 
naval  engagement.  The  Egyptians 
attack  the  hostile  ships  with  a  fleet  of 
galleys,  which  in  their  shape  differ 
essentially  from  those  used   on  the 
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Nile.    The  general  form  of  the  vessels 
of  both  combatants  is  very  similar:  a 
raised  gunwale,  protecting  the  rowers 
from  the  missUes  of  the  foe,  extends 
from  the  head  to  the  stem,  and  a  lofty 
poop  and  forecastle  contain    each  a 
body  of  archers ;  but  the  head  of  a 
lion,  which  ornaments  the  prows  of 
the  Egyptian  galleys,  serves  to  distin- 
guish them  from  those  of  the  enemy. 
The  former  bear  down  their  opponents, 
and  succeed  in  boarding    them  and 
taking  several  prisoners.    One  of  the 
hostile  galleys  is  upset,  and  the  slingers 
in  the  shrouds,  with  the  archers  and 
spearmen  on  the  prows,  spread  dismay 
among  the  few  who  resist.    The  king, 
trampling  on  the  prostrate  bodies  of 
the  enemy,  and  aided  by  a  corps  of 
bowmen,  discharges  from  the  shore  a 
continued  showers  of  arrows :  and  liis 
attendants  stand  at  a  short  distance 
with  his  chariot  and  horses,  awaiting 
his  return.    The  scene  of  this  engage- 
I  ment  is  doubtful,  but  it  is  evident  that 
it  took  place  either  close  to  the  coast 
or  at  the  mouth  of  a  river.    9th  pic- 
ture: The  conquering  army  leads  in 
triumph  the  prisoners  captured  in  the 
naval  fight,  and  the  amputated  hands 
of  the  slain  are  laid  in  heaps  before  the 
military  chiefs.    Though  this  custom 
savours  of  barbarism,  the  humanity  of 
the  Egyptians  is  very  apparent  in  the 
above  conflict ;  where  the  soldiers  on  the 
shore  and  in  the  ships  do  their  utmost 
to  rescue  their  enemies  from  a  watery 
grave.    The  king  distributes  rewards 
to  his  victorious  troops :  and  then  com- 
mences the  march  back  to  Egypt.    On 
the  way  he  stops  at  a  town  called  in 
the  hieroglyphics  MigdoUen-Ramesett- 
hakou.  lOth picture :  Triumphal  return 
of  the  king  to  Thebes  conducting  his 
prisoners  in    triumph,    and    making 
offerings  to  the  Theban  triad,  Amun, 
Maut,  and  Khons.    The  text  contains 
his  address  to  the  divinities  and  their 
response,  and  also  an  address  of  the 
prisoners  to  the  king  imploring  his 
clemency,  in    order   that    they  may 
live  and    celebrate  his  courage  and 
virtues. 

In  the  compartments  above  these 
historical  scenes  the  king  makes  suit- 
able offerings  to  the  gods  of  Egypt ; 
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and  on  the  remaining  part  of  the  E. 
wall,  to  the  S.  of  the  second  propylon, 
another  war  is  represented. 

In  the  first  picture  the  king,  alighted 
from  his  chariot,  armed  with  his  spear 
and  shield,  and  trampling  on  the 
prostrate  bodies  of  the  slain,  besieges 
the  fort  of  an  Asiatic  enemy,  whom  he 
forces  to  sue  for  peace.  Li  the  next 
he  attacks  a  larger  town  surrounded 
by  water.  The  Egyptians  fell  the 
trees  in  the  woody  country  which  sur- 
rounds it,  probably  to  form  testudos 
and  ladders  for  the  assault.  Some  are 
already  applied  by  their  comrades  to 
the  walls,  and,  while  they  reach  their 
summit,  the  gates  are  broken  open, 
and  the  enemy  are  driven  from  the 
ramparts,  or  precipitated  over  the 
parapet,  by  the  victorious  assailants, 
who  announce  by  sound  of  trumpet  the 
capture  of  the  place.  In  the  third 
compartment,  on  the  N.  face  of  the 
first  propylon,  Bameses  attacks  two 
large  towns,  the  upper  one  of  which 
is  taken  with  little  resistance,  the 
Egyptian  troops  having  entered  it  and 
gained  possession  of  the  citadel.  In 
the  lower  one  the  terrified  inhabitants 
are  engaged  in  rescuing  their  children 
from  the  approaching  danger,  by  hur- 
rying them  into  the  ramparts  of  the 
outer  wall.  The  last  picture  occupies 
the  upper  or  N.  end  of  the  E.  side, 
wliere  the  king  presents  his  prisoners 
to  the  gods  of  the  temple. 

The  western  wall  is  entirely  covered 
by  a  large  hieroglyphical  tablet,  re- 
cording various  offerings  made  in  the 
different  months  of  the  year  by  Ra- 
meses  III. 

The  head  and  forepart  of  several 
lions  project,  at  intervals,  from  below 
the  cornice  of  the  exterior  of  the 
building,  whose  perforated  mouths, 
communicating  by  a  tube  with  the 
summit  of  the  roof,  served  as  conduits 
for  the  ruin-water  which  occasionally 
fell  at  Thebes.  Nor  were  they  ne- 
glectful of  any  precaution  that  might 
secure  the  paintings  of  the  interior 
from  the  effects  of  rain ;  and  the  joints 
of  the  stones  which  formed  the  ceiling 
being  protected  by  a  long  piece  of 
stone,  let  in  immediately  over  the  line 
of  their    unction,  were  rendered  im- 


pervious to  the  heaviest  storm.  For 
showers  fall  annually  at  Thebes ;  per- 
liaps  on  an  average  four  or  five  in  the 
year;  and  every  eight  or  ten  years 
heavy  rains  fill  the  torrent-beds  of  the 
mountains,  which  run  to  the  banks  of 
the  Nile.  A  storm  of  this  kind  did 
much  damage  to  Belzoni's  tomb  some 
years  ago. 

Square  apertures  were  also  cut  at 
intervals  in  the  roofe,  the  larger  ones 
intended  for  the  admission  of  b'ght, 
the  smaller  probably  for  suspending 
the  chains  that  supports  lamps  for 
the  illumination  of  the  interior. 

Six  hundred  and  fifty  feet  S.W.  of 
the  pavilion  of  Medeenet  Haboo  is  a, 
smaU  i%2ematc  tempUy  dedicated  to 
Thoth.  In  the  adytum  are  some 
curious  hieroglyphical  subjects,  which 
have  thrown  great  light  upon  the 
names  and  succession  of  the  Ptolemies 
who  preceded  Physcon,  or  Euergetcs 
II.  This  monskrch  is  here  represented 
making  offerings  to  four  of  his  prede- 
cessors, Soter,  Philadelphus,  Philo- 
pator,  and  Epiphanes,  each  name  being 
accompanied  by  that  of  their  respective 
queens.  It  is  here,  in  particular,  that 
tlie  position  of  the  Ptolemaic  cogno- 
men, as  Soter,  PhLladelphus,and  others, 
satisfactorily  proves  that  it  is  a/ifer, 
and  not  m  the  name,  that  we  must 
look  for  the  title  which  distinguished 
each  of  these  kings ;  nor  will  any  one 
conversant  with  Ideroglyphics  fail  to 
remark  the  adoption  of  these  cogno- 
mens in  each  prenomen  of  a  succeed- 
ing Ptolemy ;  *  a  circumstance  analo- 
gous to  the  more  ancient  mode  of 
borrowing,  or  quartering^  from  the 
prenomeus  of  an  earlier  Pharaoh  some 
of  the  characters  that  composed  that 
of  a  later  king. 

This  smaU  sandstone  haUdlng^  whose 
total  length  does  not  exceed  48  ft., 
consists  of  a  transverse  outer  court, 
and  three  smaller  successive  chambers, 
communicating  with  each  other.  Near 
it,  to  the  W.,  was  an  artificial  basin, 
now  forming  a  pond  of  irregular  shape 
during  the  inundation,  and  surrounded 
on  three  sides  by  mimosas ;  beyond 
which,  to  the  N.W.  and  W.,  are  the 
traces  of  some  ruins,  the  remains  of 
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Egyptian  and  Copt  tombs,  and  the 
limited  enclosure  of  a  modem  church. 

A  low  plain,  once  a  lake,  extends 
from  the  S.W.  of  this  temple  to  the 
distance  of  7300  ft.,  by  a  breadth  of 
3000,  whose  limits  are  marked  by  high 
mounds  of  sand  and  aUuvial  soil ;  on 
one  series  of  which  stands  the  modem 
village  of  Kom  el  Byrat,  the  two  south- 
ernmost presenting  the  vestiges  of 
tombs,  and  the  relics  of  human  skele- 
tons. This  lake  is  called  Birket 
Hdhoo.  That  the  tradition,  which 
makes  this  a  real  lake,  is  founded  on 
fact,  is  evident  from  the  appearance 
of  the  mounds  of  alluvial  soil  around 
it,  which  are  taken  from  its  ex- 
cavated bed;  and,  if  required,  we 
might  And  an  additional  proof  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  mounds  on  the 
desert  side  having  on  their  summit 
some  of  the  stones  that  form  the  sub- 
stratum beneath  the  alluvial  deposit. 
The  excavation  was  evidently  made 
after  the  mud  of  the  inundation  had 
accumulated  considerably  upon  the 
Theban  plain;  and  though  a  smaller 
lake  had  probably  been  made  there 
before,  this  larger  one  may  not  date 
till  after  the  age  of  Amunoph  III.,  his 
colossi  being  based  on  the  stony  Mger 
of  the  desert,  which  the  inundation 
did  not  then  reach. 

The  lake  was  intended  for  the  same 
purpose  as  that  of  Memphis ;  and  it  is 
not  impossible  that  the  tombs  on  its 
southern  shores  may  have  been  of 
those  offenders  who  were  doomed  to 
be  excluded  from  a  participation  in 
the  funeral  honours  which  the  pious 
enjoyed  in  the  consecrated  mansions 
of  the  dead  on  the  N.  side  of  this 
Acherusian  lake  :  —  "  Centum  errant 


armos. 

AnoHier  smaU  Temple. — Three  thou- 
sand feet  S.W.  of  the  western  angle  of 
the  lake  is  a  emaU  Temple  of  Bimian 
date,  bearing  the  name  of  Adrian,  and 
of  Antoninus  Pius,  who  completed  it, 
and  added  the  pvlon  in  front.  Its 
total  length  is  45  ft.,  and  breadth  53 ; 
with  an  isolated  sanctuary  in  the 
centre,  two  small  chambers  on  the 
N.E.,  and  three  on  the  S.W.  side ;  the 
first  of  which    contains   a  staircase 


leading  to  the  roof.  In  front  stand 
two  pylons,  the  ^outermost  one  being 
distant  from  the  door  of  the  temple 
about  200  ft 


5.  Dayb  el  Medeensh. 

Between  the  Colossi  and  Medeenet 
Haboo,  and  behind  the  old  cemetery 
called  Koomet  Murraee,  is  a  small 
temple  erected  by  Ptolemy  Philopator. 
It  is  called  Dayr  d  Medeeneh,  from 
having  been  the  abode  of  the  early 
Christians.  It  measures  60  ft.  by  33. 
Being  left  unfinished,  it  was  completed 
by  Physcon,  or  Euergetes  II.,  who 
added  tiic  sculptures  to  the  walls  of  the 
interior,  and  part  of  the  architectiural 
details  of  the  portico ;  the  pylon  in 
front  bearing  the  name  of  Dionysus. 
The  vestibule  is  ornamented  with  two 
columns  supporting  the  roof,  but  it  is 
unsculptured.  The  corridor  is  sepa- 
rated from  this  last  by  intercolumnar 
screens,  uniting,  on  either  side  of  its 
entrance,  one  column  to  a  pilaster, 
surmounted  by  the  head  of  Athor. 
On  the  E.  wall  of  this  corridor  or  pro- 
naos,  Ptolemy  Philometor,  followed  by 
*'  his  brother,  the  god,"  Physcon,  and 
the  queen  Cleopatra,  makes  offerings 
to  Amunre ;  but  the  rest  of  the  sculp- 
tures appear  to  present  the  names  of 
Physcon  alone,  who  adopted,  on  his 
brother's  death,  the  name  and  oval  of 
Philometor,  with  the  additional  title 
of  **godSoter." 

A  staircase,  lighted  by  a  window 
of  peculiar  form,  once  led  to  the  roof; 
and  the  back  part  of  the  naoa  consists 
of  three  parallel  chambers.  The  centre 
one,  or  adytum,  presents  the  sculp- 
tures of  Philopator  on  the  bac^  and 
half  the  side  walls,  which  last  were 
completed  by  the  2nd  Euergetes:  as 
recorded  in  a  line  of  hieroglyphics  at 
the  junction  of  the  first  and  subse- 
quent compartments.  Amunre,  with 
Maut  and  Khonso,  Athor  and  Justice, 
share  the  honours  of  the  adytum; 
but  the  dedication  of  Philopator  de- 
cides that  the  temple  was  consecrated 
to  the  Egyptian  Aphrodite,  *^  the  pre- 
sident of  the  west."  In  the  eastern 
chamber  Philopator  again  appears  in 
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the  sculptures  of  the  end  wall,  where 
Athor  and  Justice  hold  the  chief 
place ;  while  Amunre  and  Osiris,  the 
principal  deities  in  the  lateral  com- 
partments, receive  the  offerings  of 
Euergetes  II. 

In  the  western  chamher  the  sub- 
jects are  totally  different  from  any 
found  in  the  temples  of  Thebes;  and 
appear  to  have  a  sepulchral  character. 
Here  Philopator  pays  his  devotions  to 
Osiris  and  Isis ;  on  the  E.  side  Phys- 
con  offers  incense  to  the  statue  of 
Khem,  preceded  by  Anubis,  and  fol- 
lowed by  the  ark  of  Sokari;  and  on 
the  opposite  wall  is  the  judgment 
scene,  frequently  found  on  the  papyri 
of  the  Egyptians.  Osiris,  seated  on 
his  throne,  awaits  the  arrival  of  those 
souls  which  are  ushered  into  Amenti ; 
the  four  genii  stand  before  him  on  a 
lotus-blossom;  and  the  femcde  Cer- 
berus is  there,  with  Harpocrates  seated 
on  the  crook  of  Osiris.  Thoth,  the 
god  of  letters,  presents  himself  before 
the  king  of  Hades,  bearing  in  his  hand 
a  tablet,  on  which  the  actions  of  the 
deceased  are  noted  down ;  while  Horus 
and  Aioeris  are  employed  in  weighing 
the  good  deeds  of  tl^e  judged  against 
the  ostrich  -  feather,  the  symbol  of 
Justice  or  Truth.  A  cynocephalus, 
the  emblem  of  Thoth,  is  seated  on  the 
top  of  the  balance.  At  length  comes 
the  deceased ;  who  advances  between 
two  figures' of  the  goddess,  and  bears 
in  his  hand  the  symbol  of  truth,  indi- 
cating his  meritorious  actions,  and  his 
fitness  for  admission  to  the  presence  of 
Osiris.  The  42  assessors,  seated  above, 
in  two  lines,  complete  the  sculptures  of 
the  W.  wall ;  and  all  these  symbols  of 
death  seem  to  show  that  the  chamber 
was  dedicated  to  Osiris,  in  his  peculiar 
character  of  judge  of  the  dead. 

Besides  the  monarchs  by  whom  the 
temple  waa  commenced,  we  may  men- 
tion the  **  Autocrator  Caesar,"  or  Au- 
gustus, whose  name  appears  at  the 
back  of  the  naos. 

Several  enchorial  And  Coptic  in- 
scriptions have  been  written  in  the  in- 
terior, and  on  the  outside  of  the  vesti- 
bule, whose  walls,  rent  by  the  sinking 
of  the  ground  and  human  violence, 
make  us  acquainted  with  a  not  uncom- 


mon custom  of  Egyptian  architects, — 
the  use  of  iwoden  dovetailed  cramps, 
which  connected  the  blocks  of  masonry. 
"Wood,  in  a  country  where  very  little 
rain  falls,  provid^  the  stones  are 
closely  fitted  together,  lasts  for  ages,  as 
may  be  seen  by  these  sycamore  cramps ; 
and  the  Egyptians  calculated  very  a*c- 
curately  the  proportionate  durability  of 
different  substances,'  and  the  situation 
adapted  to  their  respective  properties. 
Hence,  they  preferred  sandstone  to 
calcareous  blocks  for  the  construction 
of  their  temples,  a  stone  which,  in  the 
dry  climate  of  Egypt,  resists  the  action 
of  the  atmosphere  much  longer  than 
either  limestone  or  granite ;  but  they 
used  calcareous  substructions  heneaik 
the  soil,  because  they  were  known  to 
endure  where  the  contact  with  the  salts 
would  speedily  deficompose  the  harder 
but  less  durable  granite. 

The  walls  surrounding  the  court 
of  this  temple  present  a  peculiar  style 
of  building:  the  bricks  b^g  disponed 
in  concave  and  convex  couraes  forming 
a  waving  Une,  which  rises  and  falls 
alternately  along  their  whole  length. 

6.  Dayb  el  Bahree. 

After  passing  the  hill  of  Sheykh 
Abd  el  J^oorneh,  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  Assasse^f,  and  im- 
mediately below  the  tjliffs  of  the 
Libyan  mountain,  is  an  ancient  temple, 
whose  modem  name,  Dayr  d  Bahree, 
or  **  the  Nprthem  Convent,"  indicates 
its  having  served,  like  most  of  the 
temples  at  Thebes,  as  a  church  and 
monastery  of  the  early  Christians. 

An  extensive  dromos  of  1600  ft., 
terminated  at  the  S.E.  by  a  sculptured 
pylon,  whose  substructions  alone  mark 
its  site,  led  in  a  direct  line  between  a 
double  row  of  sandstone  sphinxes  to 
the  entrance  of  its  square  enclosure; 
before  which  two  pedestals  still  point 
out  the  existence  of  the  obelisks  they 
once  supported.  Following  the  same 
line,  and  200  ft.  to  the  N.W.  of  this 
gateway,  is  an  inclined  plane  of  ma- 
sonry, leading  to  a  granite  pylon,  in 
front  of  the  inner  court ;  and  about 
150  ft.  from  the  base  of  this  ascent  a 
wall  at  right  angles  witHa  it  extends 
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on  either  side  to  the  distance  of  100  ft., 
having  before  it  a  peristyle  of  eight 
polygonal  columns,  forming  a  covered 
corridor. 

The  plan  on  which  this  temple  was 
constructed  is  curious,  and  differs 
entirely  from  that  of  any  other  in 
Egypt.  It  was  built  in  stages  up  the 
slope  of  the  mountain,  flights  of  steps 
leading  from  one  'court  to  the  other. 
The  builder  of  this  temple  would  seem 
to  have  been  Amun-noo-het,  or  Hat- 
a-so6,  the  sister  of  Thothmes  II.  and 
Thothmes  III.  Her  name  appears 
constantly  in  various  parts  of  the 
building,  though  nearly  always  it  has 
been  defaced,  and  replaced  by  that 
of  Thothmes  III.  Considering  the 
material  of  which  this  temple  is  built, 
a  beautiful  maible-like  limebtoue,  it  is 
astonishing  that  it  should  have  escaped 
destruction,  were  it  not  that  the  tombs 
of  the  Assasseef  afforded  a  quarrying 
ground  as  rich  and  more  accessible. 

On  the  S.W.  side  of  the  lowest  court 
of  the  temple — ^the  one  first  arrived  at 
from  the  E.  —  are  some  interesting 
sculptures,  unfortunately  much  dis- 
figured. Several  regiments  of  Egyp- 
tian soldiers  are  marching  with  boughs 
in  their  hands,  bearing  the  weapons 
of  their  peculiar  corps,^  and  forming 
a  triumphal  procession  to  the  sound 
of  the  trumpet  and  drum.  An  ox  is 
sacrificed,  an(^  tables  of  offerings  to  the 
deity  of  Thebes  are  laid  out  in  the 
presence  of  the  troops.  The  rest  of 
the  sculptures  are  destroyed,  but  the 
remains  of  two  boats  prove  that  the 
upper  compartments  were  finished 
with  the  same  care  as  the  others. 
The  other  walls  contain  remains  of 
similar  sculpture,  and  among  them 
a  series  of  hawks  in  very  prominent 
relief,  about  the  height  of  a  man,  sur- 
mounted by  the  asp  and  globe,  the 
emblems  of  the  sun  and  of  the  king 
as  Pharaoh. 

The  granite  pylon  at  the  upper  ex- 
tremity of  the  inclined  ascent  bears, 
like  the  rest  of  the  building,  the  name 
of  the  founder,  Amun-noo-het,  which, 
in  spite  of  the  architectural  usurpa- 
tion of  the  third  Thothmes,  is  still 
traced  in  the  ovals  of  the  jambs  and 
lintel.    We  read,  after  the  name  of 


Thothmes  III.  (but  still  preceded  by 
the  square  title,  banner,  or  escutcheon 
of  Pharaoh  Amun-noo-het),  '*  She  has 
made  this  work  for  her  father,  *  Amunre, 
lord  of  the  regions  *  (i.  e.  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Egypt) :  she  has  erected  to  him 
this  fine  gateway,—*  Amun  protects ' 
the  work, — of  granite;  she  has  done 
this  (to  whom)  life  is  given  for  ever." 

Beyond  this  pylon,  following  the 
same  line  of  direction,  is  a  small  area 
of  a  later  epoch,  and  another  granite 
pylon,  being  the  entrance  of  a  large 
chamber  to  which  it  is  attached. 

There  are  some  very  beautiful 
sculptures  at  the  back  of  the  temple, 
a  short  distance  from  the  great  granite 
pylon.  A  warlike  expedition  appears 
to  have  reached  its  termination.  On 
the  S.  wall  is  depicted  the  arrival  of 
captives  and  hostages  beeuring  tribute. 
Among  other  things  they  bring  trees 
whose  roots  are  tied  up  in  baskets. 
The  scene  appears  to  be  laid  on  the 
sea-shore,  along  which  a  detachment 
of  Egyptian  troops  advances  to  receive 
the  new-comers.  It  is  curious  to  note 
the  fishes  appearing  through  the  trans- 
peurent  water.  The  scene  is  continued 
on  the  W.  wall.  On  the  upper  com- 
partment is  represented  a  fresh  arrival 
of  prisoners.  Below  the  Egyptian 
fleet  is  drawn  up  on  the  sea-shore, 
while  the  process  of  embarking  various 
merchandise  as  tribute  is  being  carried 
on.  The  flsh  are  again  depicted  with 
the  same  curious  enect. 

In  a  side  chamber  to  the  S.  are  some 
more  scenes.  Here  it  is  no  longer  the 
green  waves  of  the  sea,  but  the  blue 
waters  of  the  Nile,  on  which  float 
highly  ornamented  boats.  Below  are 
more  troops  on  the  march. 

In  one  of  the  smaller  chambers  the 
colours  of  the  paintings  are  wonderfully 
vivid  and  well  preserved.  On  both 
sides  of  one  of  the  passages  is  a  beauti- 
fully sculptured  scene,  representing 
the  royal  infant  suckl^  by  the  god- 
dess Athor,  under  the  form  of  a  most 
perfectly  proportioned  cow. 

The  inner  chambers  are  made  to 
imitate  vaults,  like  the  one  still  re- 
maining on  the  outside ;  but  they  are 
not  on  the  principle  of  the  arch,  being 
composed  of  blocks  placed  horizon- 
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tally,  one  projecting^  beyond  that  im- 
mediately below  it,  till  the  uppermost 
two  meet  in  tlie  centre ;  the  interior 
angles  being  afterwards  rounded  off  to 
form  the  vault.  The  Egyptians  were 
not,  however,  ignorant  of  the  principle 
or  use  of  the  arch ;  and  the  reason  of 
their  preferring  one  of  this  construction 
probably  arose  from  the  difficulty  of 
repairing  an  injured  vault  in  the  tun- 
nelled rock,  and  the  consequences 
attending  the  decay  of  a  single  block. 
Nor  can  any  one,  in  observing  the 
great  superincumbent  weight  applied 
to  the  haunches^  suppose  that  this  style 
of  building  is  devoid  of  strength,  and 
of  the  usual  durability  of  an  Egyptian 
fabric,  or  pronounce  it  to  be  illwauited 
to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  erected, 
the  support  of  the  friable  rock  of  the 
mountain,  within  whose  excavated 
base  it  stood,  and  which  threatened  to 
let  fall  its  crumbling  masses  on  its 
summit. 

The  entrance  to  these  vaulted 
chambers  is  by  a  granite  doorway ; 
and  the  first,  which  measures  80  ft. 
by  12,  is  ornamented  with  sculptures 
that  throw  great  light  on  the  names  of 
some  of  the  members  of  the  Thothmes 
family.  Here  Thothmes  I.,  and  his 
queen  Ames,  accompanied  by  their 
young  daughter,  but  all "  deceaised  "  at 
the  time  of  its  construction,  receive 
the  adoration  and  offerings  of  Amun- 
noo-het,  and  of  Thothmes  III.,  fol- 
lowed by  his  daughter  Re-ni-nofre. 
The  niche  and  inner  door  also  present 
the  name  of  the  former,  effaced  by 
the  same  Thothmes,  whose  name 
throughout  the  interior  usurps  the 
place  of  his  predecessor's.  To  tliis 
succeeds  a  smaller  apartment,  which, 
like  the  2  lateral  rooms  with  which  it 
communicates,  has  a  vaulted  roof;  and 
beyond  is  an  adytum  of  the  late  date 
of  Ptolemy  Physcon. 

Several  blocks,  used  at  a  later  period 
to  repair  the  wall  of  the  inner  or  upper 
court,  bear  hieroglyphics  of  various 
epochs,  having  been  brought  from  other 
structures ;  among  which  the  most 
remarkable  are — one  containing  the 
name  of  King  Horus,  the  predecessor 
of  Rameses  I.,  and  mentioning  ^^  the 
£Ekther.of  his  father's  father's  father, 


Thothmes  III.,  who  was,  in  reality,  his 
fourth  ancestor;  and  another  of  the 
4th  year  of  Menephtah,  the  son  of 
Rameses  II. 

On  the  E.  side  of  the  dromos,  and 
about  600  ft.  from  the  pedestals  of  the 
obelisks,  are  the  fragments  of  granite 
sphinxes  and  calcareous  columns  of  an 
early  epoch,  at  lea^t  coeval  with  the 
founder  of  these  structures ;  and  a  short 
distance  beyond  them  is  a  path  lead- 
ing over  the  hills  to  the  Tombs  of  the 
Kings. 


7.   Tombs  op  the  Kings. — Bab,  or 

BiBAN    EL    MOLOOK,    "THE    GaTB** 

OR  "Gates  op  the  Kings." 

The  distance  from  the  river  is  about 
3  miles.  The  road  lies  past  the  temple 
of  Koomeh,  and  then  enters  a  barren, 
desolate  vaHey,  utterly  blasted  by  the 
heat  of  the  sun.  Near  the  entrance 
to  the  gorofo  in  which  are  the  tombs 
usually  visited,  belonging  entirely  to 
the  XlXth  and  XXth  dynasties,  a 
branch  path  leads  westward  to  another 
valley,  in  which  are  the  tombs  of  the 
XVIIIth  dynasty. 

The  principle  of  construction  in  the 
royal  tombs  at  Bab  el  Molook  is 
entirely  different  from  that  which 
regulated  the  ordinary  Egyptian  man- 
soleiftn,  as  described  in  Sect.  II., 
Desoript.  op  Cairo,  Exc.  vii.,  h. 
Here  there  is  no  mastahahf  and  no 
exterior  chambers,  in  which  the  sur- 
viving relations  met  at  certain  seasons 
to  pay  their  respects  to  the  dead.  The 
"Tombs  of  the  Kings"  at  Bab  el 
Molook  are  all  excavated  out  of  the 
rock,  and  consist  of  long  inclined 
pas&ages,  with  here  and  there  halls 
and  small  chambers,  penetrating  to  a 
greater  or  less  distance  into  the  heart 
of  the  moimtain.  Once  the  royal 
mummy  was  safely  deposited  in  its 
resting-place,  the  entrance  was  built 
up,  and  the  surrounding  rock  levelled, 
so  as  to  leave  no  trace  of  the  existence 
of  the  tomb.  It  has  been  conjectured 
by  M.  Mariette  that  the  representa- 
tives, to  a  certain  extent,  of  the  masta- 
hahs,  are  to  be  found  at  Thebes  in 
the  temples  that  line  the  edge  of  the 
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desert.  Thus  the  Rameseum  would 
be,  as  it  were,  the  TnastabaJh  of  the 
tomb  of  Rameses  II.,  situated  in  this 
valley ;  Medeenet  Haboo,  of  the  tomb 
of  Rameses  III. ;  Koomeh,  of  the  tomb 
of  Rameses  I.,  and  so  on.  These 
temples  were  cenotaphs,  in  which  the 
memory  of  the  king  was  preserved  and 
worshipped. 

The  number  of  tombs  now  open  in 
the  principal  valley  is  25,  but  they  are 
not  all  kings'  tombs ;  some  are  those 
of  princes  and  high  functionaries. 
Strabo  speaks  6f  having  seen  about 
40,  but  he  included  in  this  number 
those  of  the  western  valley,  and,  per- 
haps, the  Tombs  of  the  Queens. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  give  a 
detailed  account  of  all  these  tombs, 
which  indeed  differ  very  much  in  in- 
terest, or  to  offer  any  very  satisfactory 
explanation  of  the  paintings  they  con- 
tain. It  will  be  sufficient  to  notice  at 
length  a  few  of  the  most  important. 
They  are  known  to  the  guides  by  the 
numbers  affixed  to  them  by  Sir  Gard- 
ner Wilkinson,  but  two  or  three  of 
the  best  worth  seeing  have  special 
designations. 

No.  17.  The  Tonib  of  Sethi  J.,  com- 
monly called  Belzon%8  Tonib. — This 
tomb,  which  was  discovered  by  Bel- 
zoni,  is  by  far  the  most  remarkaole  for 
its  sculpture  and  the  state  of  its  pre- 
servation. But  the  plan  is  far  from 
being  well  regulated,  and  the  devia- 
tion from  one  line  of  direction  greatly 
injures  its  general  effect ;  nor  does  the 
rapid  descent  by  a  staircase  of  24  ft.  in 
perpendicular  depth,  on  a  horizontal 
length  of  29,  convey  so  appropriate 
an  idea  of  the  entrance  to  the  abode 
of  death  as  the  gradual  talus  of  others 
of  these  sepulchres.  To  this  staircase 
succeeds  a  passage  of  18^  ft.  by  9,  in- 
cluding the  jambs :  and  passing  another 
door,  a  second  staircase  descends  in 
horizontal  length  25  ft. ;  beyond  which 
2  doorways  and  a  passage  of  29  ft. 
bring  you  to  an  oblong  chamber  12  ft. 
by  14,  where  a  pit,  filled  up  by  Belzoni, 
once  appeared  to  form  the  utmost  limit 
of  the  tomb.  Part  of  its  inner  wall 
was  composed  of  blocks  of  hewn  stone, 
closely  cemented  together,  and  covered 
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with  a  smooth  coat  of  stucco,  like  the 
other  walls  of  this  excavated  cata- 
comb, on  which  was  painted  a  con- 
tinuation of  those  subjects  that  still 
adorn  its  remaining  sides. 

Independent  of  the  main  object  of 
this  pit,  so  admirably  calculated  to  mis- 
lead, or  at  least  to  check  the  search  of 
the  curious  and  the  spoiler,  another 
advantage  was  thereby  gained  in  the 
preservation  of  the  interior  part  of  the 
tomb,  which  was  effectually  guaranteed 
from  the  destructive  inroad  of  the  rain- 
water, whose  torrent  its  depth  com- 
pletely intercepted;  a  fact  which  a 
storm  some  years  ago,  by  the  havoc 
caused  in  the  inner  chambers,  sadly 
demonbtrated. 

The  hollow  sound  of  the  wall  of 
masonry  above  mentioned,  and  a  small 
aperture,  betrayed  to  Belzoni,  the  secret 
of  its  hidden  chambers;  and  a  palm- 
tree,  supplying  the  place  of  the  more 
classic  ram,  soon  forced  the  inter- 
mediate barrier,  whose  breach  dis- 
played the  splendour  of  the  succeeding 
hall,  at  once  astonishing  and  delight- 
ing its  discoverer,  whose  labours  were 
so  gratefully  repaid.  But  this  was  not 
the  only  part  of  the  tomb  that  had 
been  closed;  the  outer  door  was  also 
blocked  up  with  masonry;  and  the 
staircase  before  it  was  concealed  by 
accumulated  fragments,  and  by  the 
earth  that  had  fallen  from  the  hill 
above.  And  it  was  the  sinking  of  the 
ground  at  this  part,  from  the  water 
thut  had  soaked  through  into  the 
tomb,  that  led  the  peasants  to  suspect 
the  secret  of  its  position ;  which  was 
revealed  by  them  to  Belzoni. 

The  four  pillars  of  the  first  haU 
beyond  the  pit,  which  support  a  roof 
about  26  ft.  square,  are  decorated,  like 
the  whole  of  the  walls,  with  highly- 
finished  and  well-preserved  sculptures, 
which  from  their  vivid  colours  appear 
but  the  work  of  yesterday ;  and  near 
the  centre  of  the  inner  wall  a  few  steps 
lead  to  a  second  hall,  of  similar  dimen- 
sions, supported  by  two  pillars,  but  left 
in  an  unfinished  state,  the  sculptors 
not  having  yet  commenced  the  outline 
of  the  figures  the  draughtsmen  had  but 
just  completed.  It  is  here  that  the 
first  deviations  from  the  general  Une 
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of  direction  occur ;  which  are  still 
more  remarkable  in  the  staircase  that 
descends  at  the  southern  corner  of  the 
first  hall. 

To  this  last  succeed  two  passages, 
and  a  chamber  17  ft.  by  14,  communi- 
cating by  a  door  nearly  in  the  centre 
of  its  inner  wall,  with  the  grand  hall, 
which  is  27  ft.  square,  and  supported 
by  six  pillars.  On  either  side  of  this 
hall  is  a  small  chamber,  opposite  the 
angle  of  the  first  pillars ;  and  the  upper 
end  terminates  in  a  vaulted  saloon,  19 
ft.  by  30,  in  whose  centre  stood  an 
alabaster  sarcophagus,  now  in  the 
Soane  Museum,  upon  the  immediate 
summit  of  an  inclined  plane,  which, 
with  a  staircase  on  either  side,  de- 
scends into  the  heart  of  the  argil- 
laceous rock  for  a  distance  of  150  ft. 
When  Belzoni  opened  this  tomb  it  ex- 
tended much  farther;  but  the  rock, 
which  &om  its  friable  nature  could 
only  be  excavated  by  supporting  the 
roof  with  scafiblding,  has  since  fallen, 
and  curtailed  a  still  greater  portion  of 
its  original  length. 

This  passage,  like  the  entrance  of 
the  tomS  and  the  first  hall,  was  closed 
and  concealed  by  a  wall  of  masonry, 
which,  coming  even  with  the  base  of 
the  sarcophagus,  completely  masked 
the  staircase,  and  covered  it  with  an 
artificial  floor. 

It  seems  hardly  probable  that  the 
sacred  person  of  an  Egyptian  king 
would  be  exposed  in  the  inviting  situa- 
tion of  these  sarcophagi,  especially 
when  they  took  so  much  care  to  conceal 
the  bodies  of  inferior  subjects.  It  is 
true  the  entrance  was  closed,  but  the 
position  of  a  monarch's  tomb  would  be 
known  to  many  besides  the  priest- 
hood, and  traditionally  remembered  by 
others ;  some  of  whom,  in  later  times, 
might  not  be  proof  against  the  tempta- 
tion of  such  rich  plunder.  Tiie  priests 
must  at  least  have  foreseen  the  chance 
of  this;  and  we  know  that  many  of 
the  tombs  were  plundered  in  very  early 
times ;  several  were  the  resting-places 
of  later  occupants;  some  were  burnt 
and  reoccupied  (probably  at  the  time 
of  the  Persian  invasion);  and  others 
wore  usurped  by  Greeks. 

Some  of  the  sepulchres  of  the  kings 


were  open  from  a  very  remote  period, 
and  seen  by  Greek  and  Boman  visitors, 
who  mention  them  in  inscriptions 
written  on  their  walls,  as  the  syringes 
((rvpiyyes)  01  tunnels — a  name  by  which 
they  are  described  by  Pausanias ;  and 
Diodorus,  who,  on  the  authority  of  the 
priests,  reckons  47,  says  that  17  re- 
mained in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Lagus. 
From  this  we  may  infer  that  17  were 
then  open,  and  that  the  remaining  30 
were  closed  in  his  time.  Strabo  too 
supposes  their  total  number  to  have 
been  about  40. 

A  small  chamber  and  two  niches 
are  made  in  the  N.W.  wall  of  this 
part  of  the  grand  hall;  and  at  the 
upper  end  a  step  leads  to  an  unfinished 
chamber,  17  ft.  by  43,  supported  by  a 
row  of  four  pillars.  On  the  S.W.  are 
other  niches,  and  a  room  about  25  ft. 
square,  ornamented  with  two  pillars 
and  a  broad  bench  (hewn,  like  the  rest 
of  the  tomb,  in  the  rock)  around  three 
of  its  sides,  4  ft.  high,  with  four  shallow 
recesses  on  each  face,  and  surmounted 
by  an  elegant  Egyptian  cornice.  It  is 
difficult  to  understand  the  purport  of 
it,  unless  its  level  summit  served  as  a 
repository  for  the  mmnmies  of  the  in- 
ferior persons  of  the  king's  household ; 
but  it  is  more  probable  that  these  were 
also  deposited  in  pits. 

The  total  horizontal  length  of  this 
catacomb  is  320  ft.,  without  the  in- 
clined descent  below  the  sarcophagus, 
and  its  perpendicular  depth  90.  But, 
including  that  part,  it  measures  470, 
and  in  depth  about  180  ft.,  to  the  spot 
where  it  is  closed  by  the  fallen  rock. 

The  sculptures  in  the  first  passage 
consist  of  lines  of  hieroglyphics  relat- 
ing to  the  king  Sethi,  or  Osirei,  **  the 
beloved  of  Phtah,"  who  was  the  father 
of  Kameses  II.  and  the  occupant  of  the 
tomb.  In  the  staircase  which  succeeds 
it  are  on  one  side  37,  on  the  other  39 
genii  of  various  forms ;  among  which 
a  figure  represented  with  a  stream  of 
tears  issuing  from  his  eyes  is  remark- 
able from  having  the  (Coptic)  word 
Wmt,  "lamentation,*'  in  the  hierogly- 
phics above. 

In  the  next  passage  are  the  boats 
of  Eoieph  ;  and  several  descending 
planes,  on  which  are  placed  the  valves 
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of  doors,  probably  refemng  to  the 
descent  to  Amenti.  The  goddess  of 
Truth  or  Justice  stands  at  the  lower 
extremity.  In  the  small  chamber  over 
the  pit  the  king  makes  offerings  to 
different  gods,  Osiris  being  the  prin- 
cipal deity.  Athor,  Horus,  Isis,  and 
Anubis,  are  also  introduced.  9 

On  the  piUars  of  the  first  hall  the 
monarch  stands  in  the  presence  of 
various  divinities,  who  seem  to  be  re- 
ceiving him  after  his  death.  But  one 
of  the  most  interesting  subjects  here  is 
a  procession  of  four  different  people, 
of  red,  white,  black,  and  again  white 
complexions,  four  by  four,  followed  by 
Re,  **  the  sun."  The  four  red  figures 
are  Egyptians,  designated  under  the 
name  rdt^  '^mankind;*'  the  next,  a 
white  race,  with  blue  eyes,  long  bushy 
beards,  and  clad  in  a  short  dress,  are  a 
northern  nation,  with  whom  the  Egyp- 
tians were  long  at  war,  and  appear  to 
signify  the  nations  of  the  north ;  as  the 
negroes  (called  Nahsi)  the  south  ;  and 
the  four  others,  also  a  white  people, 
with  a  pointed  beard,  blue  eyes,  feathers 
in  their  hair,  and  crosses  or  other  de- 
vices about  their  persons,  and  dressed 
in  long  flowing  robes,  the  east.  These 
then  are  not  in  the  character  of  pri- 
soners, but  a  typification  of  the  four 
divisions  of  the  world,  or  the  whole 
human  race,  and  are  introduced  among 
the  sculptures  of  these  sepulchres  in 
the  same  abstract  sense  as  the  trades 
of  the  Egjrptians  in  the  tombs  of  private 
individuals;  the  latter  being  an  epi- 
tome of  human  life,  as  far  as  regarded 
that  people  themselves,  the  former  re- 
ferring to  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole 
world. 

On  the  end  wall  of  this  hall  is  a  fine 
group,  which  is  remarkable  as  weU  for 
the  elegance  of  its  drawing  as  for  the 
richness  and  preservation  of  the  colour- 
ing. The  subject  is  the  introduction  of 
the  king,  by  Horus,  into  the  presence 
of  Osiris  and  Athor. 

*  Though  not  the  most  striking,  the 
most  interesting  drawings  in  this 
tomb  are  those  of  the  next  hall,  which 
was  left  unfinished ;  nor  can  any  one 
look  upon  those  figures  with  the  eye 
of  a  draughtsman,  without  paying  a 


just  tribute  to  the  freedom  of  their 
outlines. 

In  preparing  the  wall  to  receive  the 
bas-reliefs  it  was  sometimes  customary 
to  portion  it  out  into  squares ;  but  it 
was  not  the  method  universally  adopted 
for  drawing  Egyptian  figures.  We 
see  in  this  and  other  places  that  they 
were  sketched  without  that  prescribed 
measurement ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
this  was  principally  used  when  a  copy 
was  made  of  an  original  drawing — a 
method  adopted  by  us  at  the  present 
day.  Here  we  find  that  the  position 
of  the  figures  was  first  traced  with  a 
red  colour  by  the  draughtsman ;  when, 
having  been  submitted  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  master-artist,  those  parts 
which  he  deemed  deficient  in  propor- 
tion or  correctness  of  attitude  were 
altered  by  him  in  black  ink  (as  appears 
to  have  been  the  case  in  the  figures 
liere  designed) ;  and  in  that  state  they 
were  left  for  the  chisel  of  the  sculptor. 
But  on  this  occasion  the  death  of  the 
king  or  some  other  cause  prevented 
their  completion;  though  their  un- 
finished condition,  so  far  from  exciting 
our  regret,  affords  a  satisfactory  op- 
portunity of  appreciating  the  skill  of 
the  Egyptian  draughtsmen.  We  here 
see  the  bold  decided  line  which  was 
the  aim  of  all  antique  drawing.  In 
these  figures  some  of  the  lines  are  a 
foot  or  a  foot  and  a  quarter  in  length ; 
as  from  tlie  shoulder  to  the  elbow,  or 
the  knee  to  the  instep ;  and  done  at  a 
single  stroke;  while  the  red  lines  of 
the  inferior  artist,  and  his  pentimenti, 
show,  that,  though  he  occasionally 
failed  in  the  perfect  use  of  his  pencil, 
he  was  instructed  in  the  same  bold 
style  of  drawing,  and  in  the  import- 
ance of  one  long-continuous  outline. 

The  subjects  in  the  succeeding 
passages  refer  mostly  to  the  liturgies 
or  ceremonies  performed  to  the  de- 
ceased monarch.  In  the  square  cham- 
ber beyond  them  the  king  is  seen  in 
the  presence  of  the  deities  Athor, 
Horus,  Anubis,  Isis,  Osiris,  Nofre- 
Atmoo,  and  Phtah. 

The  grand  hall  contains  numerous 
subjects,  among  which  are  a  series  of 
mummies,  each  in  its  own  repository, 
whose  folding-doors  are  thrown  open ; 
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and  it  is  probable  that  all  the  parts  of 
these  catacombs  refer  to  different  states 
through  which  the  deceased  passed, 
and  the  various  mansions  of  Hades  or 
Amenti.  The  representations  of  the 
door-valves  at'  their  entrance  tend  to 
confirm  this  opinion ;  while  many  of  the 
subjects  relate  to  the  life  and  actions  of 
the  deceased,  and  many  are  similar  to 
those  in  the  *  Book  of  the  Dead.* 
.  In  the  side  chambers  are  some 
mysterious  ceremonies  connected  with 
fire,  and  various  other  subjects;  and 
the  transverse  vaulted  part  of  the  great 
hall,  or  saloon  of  the  sarcophagus^  orna- 
mented with  a  profusion  of  sculpture,  is 
a  termination  worthy  of  the  rest  of  this 
grand  sepulchral  monument.  In  the 
chamber  on  the  1.,  with  the  broad  bench, 
are  various  subjects ;  some  of  which, 
especially  those  appearing  to  represent 
human  sacrifices,  may  refer  to  the  ini- 
tiation into  the  higher  mysteries,  by  the 
supposed  death  and  regeneration  of 
the  Neophyte. 

Although  when  this  tomb  was  dis- 
covered by  Belzoni  it  had  already,  at 
some  remote  period,  been  opened  and 
violated,  no  injury  had  been  done  to 
the  sculptures  on  the  walls,  and  when 
he  first  saw  it  every  bas-relief  was 
perfect,  and  the  paintings  as  vivid  and 
iresh  as  the  day  they  were  done. 
Fifty  years*  exposure  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  savan,  the  antiquity- 
monger,  and  the  tourist,  have  con- 
siderably spoilt  its  original  beauty, 
and  the  thoughtful  visitor  cannot  fail 
to  mark  with  regret  the  spoliations 
and  defacements  to  which  it  has  been 
subjected. 

No.  11.  The  Tomb  of  Barneses  III. 
commonly  called  Bruce's^  or  The  Har- 
pers* Towft.— This  tomb  was  discovered 
by  the  traveller  Bruce,  hence  one  of 
its  names.  The  other  appellation  is 
derived  from  the  famous  picture  in 
one  of  the  chambers  of  the  men  play- 
ing the  harp.  The  execution  of  the 
sculptures  is  inferior  to  that  in  No.  17, 
but  the  nature  of  the  subjects  is  more 
interesting. 

The  line  of  direction  in  this  cata- 
comb, after  the  first  130  ft.,  is  inter- 
rupted by  the  vicinity  of  the  adjoining 


tomb,  and  makes,  in  consequence,  a 
slight  deviation  to  the  rt.  of  13  ft., 
when  it  resumes  the  same  direction 
again  for  other  275,  which  give  it  a 
total  length  of  405  ft. 

Its  plan  differs  from  that  of  No.  17, 
and  the  rapidity  of  its  descent  is  con- 
«iderably  less,  being  perpendicularly 
only  31  ft. 

The  most  interesting  part  is  unques- 
tionably the  series  of  small  chambers 
in  the  two  first  passages,  since  they 
throw  considerable  light  on  the  style 
of  the  furniture  and  arms,  and  conse- 
quently on  the  manners  and  customs, 
of  the  Egyptians. 

In  the  first  to  the  1.  (entering)  is  the 
kitchen,  where  the  principal  groups, 
though  much  defaced,  may  yet  be 
recognised.  Some  are  engaged  in 
slaughtering  oxen,  and  cutting  up  the 
joints,  which  are  put  into  caldrons  on 
a  tripod  placed  over  a  wood  fire ;  and 
in  the  lower  line  a  man  is  employed 
in  cutting  a  leather  strap  he  holds 
with  his  feet — a  practice  still  conmion 
throughout  the  East.  Another  pounds 
something  for  the  kitehen  in  a  large 
mortar ;  another  apparently  minces  the 
meat ;  and  a  pallet,  suspended  by  ropes 
running  in  rings  fastened  to  the  roof, 
is  raised  from  the  ground,  to  guard 
against  the  intrusion  of  rats  and  other 
depredators.  On  the  opposite  side,  in 
the  upper  line,  two  men  knead  a  sub- 
stance with  their  feet ;  others  cook 
meat,  pastry,  and  broth,  probably  of 
lentils,  which  fill  some  baskets  beside 
them ;  and  of  the  frescoes  in  the  lower 
line,  sufficient  remains  to  show  that 
others  are  engaged  in  di  awing  off,  by 
means  of  syphons,  a  liquid  from  vases 
before  them.  On  the  end  wall  is  the 
process  of  making  bread ;  but  the 
dough  is  kneaded  by  the  hand,  and 
not,  as  Herodotus  and  Strabo  say,  by 
the  feet ;  and  small  black  seeds  (pro- 
bably the  hahbeh  s6da  still  used  in 
Egypt)  being  sprinkled  on  the  sur&ce 
of  the  cakes,  they  are  carried  on  a 
wooden  pallet  to  the  oven. 

In  the  opposite  chamber  are  several 
boats,  with  square  chequered  sails, 
some  having  spacious  cabins,  and 
others  only  a  seat  near  the  mast. 
They  are  richly  painted,  and  loaded 
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with  ornaments ;  and  those  in  the  lower 
lines  have  the  mast  and  yard  lowered 
over  the  cabin. 

The  succeeding  room,  on  the  rt* 
hand,  contains  the  yarious  arms  and 
warlike  implements  of  the  Egyptians ; 
among  which  are  knives,  quilted  hel- 
mets, spears,  yafakans,  or  daggers, 
quivers,  bows,  arrows,  falchions,  coats 
o(  mail,  darts,  clubs,  and  standards. 
On  either  side  of  the  door  is  a  black 
cow  with  tlie  head-dress  of  Athor,  one 
accompanied  by  hieroglyphics  signify- 
ing the  N.,  the  other  by  those  of  the  S. ; 
intimating  that  these  are  the  legends 
of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt.  The  blue 
colour  of  some  of  the  weapons  suffices 
to  prove  them  to  have  been  of  steel, 
and  is  one  of  several  strong  arguments 
in  favour  of  the  conclusion  Biat  the 
early  Egyptians  were  acquainted  with 
the  use  of  iron.  The  next  chamber 
has  chairs  of  the  most  elegant  form, 
covered  with  rich  drapery,  highly  orna- 
mented, and  in  admirable  taste;  nor 
can  any  one  who  sees  the  beauty  of 
Egyptian  famiture  refuse  for  one  mo- 
ment his  assent  to  the  fact  that  this 
people  were  greatly  advanced  in  the 
arts  of  civilisation  and  the  comforts  of 
domestic  life.  Sofas,  couches,  vases 
of  porcelain  and  pottery,  copper  uten- 
sils, caldrons,  rare  woods,  printed 
stuffd,  leopard-skins,  baskets  of  a  very 
neat  and  graceful  shape,  and  basins 
and  ewers,  whose  designs  vie  with 
the  productions  of  the  cabinet-maker, 
complete  the  interesting  series  of  these 
paintings. 

The  next  contains  agricultural  scenes, 
in  which  the  inundation  of  the  Nile 
passing  through  the  canals,  sowing 
and  reaping  wheat,  and  a  grain  which 
from  its  height  and  round  head  ap- 
pears to  be  &e  doora  or  sorghum,  as 
well  as  the  flowers  of  the  country,  are 
represented.  But,  however  successfal 
the  Egyptians  may  have  been  in  seiz- 
ing the  character  of  animals,  they 
failed  in  the  art  of  drawing  trees  and 
flowers,  and  their  coloured  plants 
would  perplex  the  most  profound  bo- 
tanist equally  with  the  fancifnl  pro- 
ductions of  an  Arabic  herbarium. 
That  which  follows  contains  different 


forms  of  the  god  Osiris,  having  variouB 
attributes. 

The  second  chamber,  on  the  oppo- 
site side,  merely  offers  emblems  and 
deities.  In  the  next  are  birds,  and 
some  productions  of  Egypt,  as  geese 
and  quails,  eggs,  pomegranates,  grapes, 
with  other  fruits  and  herbs,  among 
which  last  is  the  ghiUga,  or  Periphca 
8ecamone  of  Linnaeus,  still  common  in 
the  deserts  of  Egypt,  and  resembling 
in  form  the  ivy,  which  is  unknown  in 
the  country.  The  figures  in  the  lower 
line  are  of  the  god  Nilus. 

In  the  succeeding  chamber  are  rud- 
ders and  sacred  emblems;  and  the 
principal  figures  in  the  last  are  two 
harpers  playing  on  instruments  of  not 
inelegant  form  before  the  god  Mqui,  or 
Hercules.  From  these  the  tomb  re- 
ceived its  name.  One  (if  not  both) 
of  the  minstrels  is  blind. 

Each  of  these  small  apartments  has 
a  pit,  now  closed,  where  it  is  probable 
thiat  some  of  the  officers  of  the  king's 
household  were  burled ;  in  which  case 
the  subjects  on  the  walls  refer  to  the 
station  they  held ;  as,  the  chief  cook, 
the  superintendent  of  the  royal  boats, 
the  armour-bearer,  the  stewards  of  the 
household,  and  of  the  royal  demesne, 
the  priest  of  the  king,  the  gardener, 
hieraphoros,  and  minstrel. 

The  subjects  in  the  first  passage, 
after  the  recess  to  the  right,  are  similar 
to  those  of  No.  17,  and  are  supposed  to 
relate  to  the  descent  to  Amenti ;  but 
the  figure  of  Truth,  and  the  other 
groups  in  connection  with  that  part 
of  them,  are  placed  in  a  square  niche. 
The  character  of  the  four  people  in 
the  first  hall  differs  slightlv  from  those 
of  the  former  tomb ;  four  blacks,  clad 
in  African  dresses,  being  substituted 
instead  of  the  Egyptians,  though  the 
same  name,  Bdt,  is  introduced  before 
them. 

Beyond  the  grand  hall  of  the  sarco- 
phagus are  three  successive  passages, 
in  the  last  of  which  are  benches  in- 
tended apparently  for  the  same  pur- 
pose as  those  of  the  lateral  chamber 
in  No.  17,  to  which  they  are  greatly 
inferior  in  point  of  taste.  The  large 
granite  sarcophagus  was  removed  hence 
by  Mr.  Salt.    This  tomb  is  much  de- 
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faced,  and  the  nature  of  the  rock  was 
unfavourable  for  sculpture.  There  are 
several  Greek  graffiti^  a  fact  which 
shows  that  it  was  one  of  those  open 
during  the  reign  of  the  Ptolemies. 

No  9.  The  Toivh  of  Barneses  VI., 
called,  as  we  learn  from  the  graffiti 
inside,  by  the  Romans  the  Tcmib  of 
Memnon,  probably  from  its  being  the 
handsomest  then  open;  though  the 
title  of  Miamun  ^iven  to  the  occupant 
of  this  catacomb,  m  common  with  many 
other  of  the  Pharaohs,  may  have  led  to 
this  error.  It  was  greatly  admired  by 
the  Greek  and  Boman  visitors,  who 
expressed  their  satisfaction  by  ex-votos, 
and  inscriptions  of  various  lengths,  and 
wl^o  generally  agree  that,  having  **  ex- 
amined these  syringes"  or  tunnels, 
that  of  Menmon  had  the  greatest 
claim  upon  their  admiration ;  though 
one  morose  old  gentleman,  of  the  name 
of  Epiphanius,  declares  he  saw  nothing 
to  admire  "but  the  stone,"  meaniog 
the  sarcophagus,  near  which  he  wrote 
his  laconic  and  ill-natured  remark : 
Eiri4l>ayi05  i<rropri(ra  ovUev  Be  cOavfuura 
1}  fATi  Toy  \idov.  In  the  second  passage, 
on  the  left  going  in,  immediately  under 
the  figure  of  a  wicked  soul,  returning 
from  the  presence  of  Osiris  in  the  form 
of  a  pig,  is  a  longer  inscription  of  an 
Athenian,  the  Daduchtu  (jSaHovxos)  of 
the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  who  visited 
Thebes  in  the  reign  of  Constantino. 
This  was  about  sixty  years  before  they 
were  abolished  by  Theodosius,  after 
having  existed  for  nearly  1800  years. 
The  inscription  is  also  curious,  from 
the  writer's  saying  that  he  visited  the 
ffvpiyy€s  "  a  long  time  after  the  divine 
Plato." 

The  total  length  of  this  tomb  is 
342  ft.,  with  the  entrance  passage,  the 
perpendicular  depth  below  the  surface 
24  ft.  6  in. ;  and  in  this  gradual  deficent^ 
and  the  regularity  of  the  chambers  and 
passages,  consists  the  chief  beauty  of 
its  plan.  The  general  height  of  the 
first  passages  is  12  and  13  ft.,  about 
two  more  than  that  of  No.  11,  and 
three  more  than  that  of  No.  17. 

The  sculptures  differ  &om  those  of 
the  above-mentioned  tOmbs,  and  the 
figures  of  the  four  nations  are  not  in- 


troduced in  the  first  hall  ,*  but  many  of 
the  ceilings  present  many  very  inter- 
esting astronomical  subjects. 

In  the  last  passage  before  the  hall 
of  the  sarcophagus,  the  tomb  No.  12 
crosses  over,  the  ceiling,  at  whose  side 
an  aperture  has  been  forced  at  a  later 
^)Och.  The  sarcophagus,  which  is  of 
granite,  has  been  broken  and  lies  in 
a  ruined  state  near  its  original  site. 
The  vaulted  roof  of  the  hall  presents 
an  astronomical  subject,  and  is  richly 
ornamented  with,  a  profusion  of  small 
figures.  Indeed  all  the  walls  of  this 
tomb  aro  loaded  with  very  minute 
details,  but  of  small  proportions. 

No.  8.  The  Tomb  of  MenepUah,  the 
son  of  Bameses  II.  On  the  left  side, 
entering  the  passage,  is  a  group  of 
very  superior  sculpture,  representing 
the  king  and  the  god  Be. 

The  style  of  &is  tomb  resembles 
that  of  No.  17,  and  others  of  that 
epoch ;  and  in  the  first  hall  are  figures 
of  the  four  nations.  The  descent  is 
very  rapid,  which,  as  usual,  takes  off 
from  that  elegance  so  much  admired  in 
No.  9;  and  the  sculptures,  executed 
in  intaglio  on  the  stucco,  have  suf- 
fered much  from  the  damp  occasioned 
by  the  torrents,  which,  when  the  rain 
falls,  pour  into  it  with  great  violence 
from  a  ravine  near  its  mouth.  Its 
length,  exclusive  of  the  open  passage 
of  40  ft.  in  front,  is  167  ft.  to  the 
end  of  the  first  hall,  where  it  is  closed 
by  sand  and  earth.  This  was  also 
one  of  the  seventeen  mentioned  by 
Diodorus. 

No.  6.  Tlie  Tomb  of  Barneses  IX. 
The  sculptures  differ  widely  from  those 
of  the  preceding  tombs.  In  the  third 
passage  they  rofer  to  the  generative 
principle.  The  features  of  the  king 
are  peculiar,  and,  from  the  form  of  the 
nose,  so  very  unlike  that  of  the  usual 
Egyptian  face,  thero  is  no  doubt  that 
their  sculptures  actually  offer  por- 
traits. On  the  inner  wall  of  the  last 
chamber,  or  hall  of  the  sarcophagus, 
is  a  figure  of  the  child  Harpocrates, 
seated  in  a  winged  globe;  and  from 
being  beyond  the  sarcophagus,  which 
was  the  abode  of  death,  it  appears  to 
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refer  to  the  well-known  idea  that  dis- 
solution was  followed  by  reproduction 
into  life.  The  total  length  of  this 
tomb  is  243  ft.,  including  the  outer 
entrance  of  25.  It  was  open  during 
the  time  of  the  Ptolemies. 

No.  2.  Tomb  of  Barneses  IV,  This  is 
a  small  but  elegant  tomb,  218  ft.  long, 
including  the  hypaethral  passage  of  47. 
The  colossal  granite  sarcophagus  re- 
mains in  its  original  situation,  though 
broken  at  the  side,  and  is  11  ft.  6  in. 
by  7,  and  upwards  of  9  ft.  in  height. 
The  bodies  found  in  the  recesses  be- 
hind tbis  hall  seem  to  favour  the  con- 
jecture that  they  were  intended,  like 
those  before  mentioned,  in  Nos.  11 
and  17,  as  receptacles  for  the  dead. 
The  inscriptions  prove  it  to  have  been 
one  of  the  seventeen  open  in  the  time 
of  the  Ptolemies. 

No.  14.  Tomb  of  Phtah-se-phtahj  who 
seems  to  have  reigned  in  right  of  his 
wife,  the  queen  Taosiri ;  as  she  occurs 
sometimes  alone,  making  offerings  to 
the  gods,  and  sometimes  in  company 
with  ber  husband.  This  catacomb 
was  afterwards  appropriated  by  king 
Sethi,  or  Osirei  II.,  and  again  by  his 
successor,  whose  name  is  met  with 
throughout  on  the  stucco  which  covers 
part  of  the  former  sculptures,  and  in 
intaglio  on  the  granite  sarcophagus  in 
the  grand  hall.  In  the  passages  be- 
yond the  staircase  the  subjects  relate 
to  the  liturgies  of  the  deceased  mon- 
arch, and  in  the  side  chamber  to  the 
1.  is  a  bier  attended  by  Anubis,  with 
the  vases  of  the  four  genii  beneath  it. 
In  the  first  grand  vaulted  hall,  below 
the  cornice  which  runs  round  the 
lower  part,  various  objects  of  Egyp- 
tian furniture  are  represented,  as  metal 
mirrors,  boxes  and  chairs  of  very  ele- 
gant shape,  vases,  fans,  arms,  neck- 
laces, and  numerous  insignia.  In  the 
succeeding  passages  the  subjects  re- 
semble many  of  those  in  the  un- 
finished hall  of  No.  17.  The  sculp- 
tures are  in  intaglio;  but  whenever 
the  name  of  the  king  appears  it  is 
merely  painted  on  the  stucco;  and 
those  in  the  second  vaulted  hall  are 
partly  in  intaglio  and  partly  in  out- 


line, but  of  a  good  style.  The  sarco- 
phagus has  been  broken,  and  the  lid, 
on  which  is  the  figure  of  the  kin^  in 
relief,  has  the  form  of  the  royal  name 
or  oval. 

This  tomb  was  open  in  the  time 
of  the  Ptolemies.  Its  total  length 
is  363  ft.,  without  the  hypaethral  en- 
trance, but  it  is  unfinished;  and  be- 
hind the  first  hall  another  large  cham- 
ber with  pillars  was  intended  to  have 
been  added. 

No.  15.  Tomb  of  Sethis  or  Osirei  II. 
The  figures  at  the  entrance  are  in  relief^ 
and  of  very  good  style.  Beyond  this 
passage  it  is  unfinished.  Part  of  the 
broken  sarcophagus  lies  on  the  other 
side  of  the  hall.  It  bears  the  name  of 
this  monarch  in  intaglio ;  and  his  figure 
on  the  lid,  a  fine  specimen  of  bold  relief 
in  granite,  is  raised  9  in.  above  the 
surface.  This  catacomb  was  open  at 
an  early  epoch.  Its  total  length  is 
236  ft 

No.  16.  Tomb  of  Barneses  J.,  the 
father  of  Sethi  I.,  and  grandfather  of 
Bameses  II.,  being  the  oldest  tomb 
hitherto  discovered  in  this  valley,  and 
among  the  number  of  those  opened 
by  Belzoni.  The  sarcophagus  within 
it  bears  the  same  name. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  a 
ravine  which  branches  off  from  the 
main  valley  of  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings, 
and  which  is  commonly  called  the 
Western  Valley.  In  it  are  the  tombs 
of  the  last  kings  of  the  XVHIth  dy- 
nasty. Among  them  is  the  tonib  of 
Amunoph  III.  It  is  of  considerable 
size,  but  the  line  of  direction  varies  in 
three  different  parts,  the  first  extending 
to  a  distance  of  145  ft.,  the  second  119, 
and  the  third  88,  being  a  total  of 
352  ft.  in  length,  with  several  lateral 
chambers.  Towanis  the  end  of  the 
first  line  of  direction  is  a  well  now 
nearly  closed,  intended  to  prevent  the 
ingress  of  the  rain-water  and  of  the  too 
curious  visitor ;  and  this  deviation  may 
perliaps  indicate  the  vicinity  of  another 
tomb  behind  it. 

It  is  probable  that  there  are  more 
tombs  in  this  valley  belonging  to  kings 
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of  the  XVinth  dynasty,  the  discovery 
of  which  would  be  very  interesting. 

AH  who  have  the  time  and  are  not 
too  tired,  instead  of  returning  to  the 
river  by  the  way  they  came,  should 
climb  the  footpath  that  leads  up  &om 
the  eastern  valley  of  the  Tombs  of  the 
Kings  to  the  top  of  the  mountain  over- 
lookmg  the  plain  of  Thebes,  and  im- 
mediately above  the  temple  of  Dayr  el 
Bahree.  Not  only  is  the  view  to  be 
obtained  from  the  high  peak,  to  the 
right  of  the  flat  plateau  on  which  the 
path  *  emerges,  the  most  beautiful  in 
Egypt,  but  one  can  understand  the 
map  of  Thebes  better  from  this  point 
thain  from  anywhere  else. 


8.  Tombs  of  Pbiests  and  Pbivate 
Individuals. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  what  pai> 
ticular  portions  of  the  vast  Necropolis 
of  Theirs  were  set  apart  for  the  sepul- 
ture of  the  various  classes  of  persons, 
but  it  may  be  observed  that  in  those 
places  where  the  compact  nature  of 
the  rock  was  not  suited  for  large  ex- 
cavations, the  tombs  of  the  priests  and 
important  functionaries  are  invariably 
met  with,  while  those  of  persons  of  in- 
ferior rank  are  to  be  looked  for,  either 
in  the  plain  beneath,  or  in  the  less 
solid  parts  of  the  adjacent  hills. 

It  is  equally  impossible  to  class  the 
different  parts  of  the  Necropolis  accord- 
ing to  their  antiquity,  as  tombs  of  a 
remote  epoch  are  continuaUy  inter- 
mixed with  those  of  more  recent  date. 
There  is  every  reason,  however,  to 
believe  that  the  oldest  tombs  at  Thebes 
are  to  be  found  near  ^oorneh  in  the 
hill  behind  the  temple. 

This  cemetery,  which  is  called  Drah 
Ahoo*l  Neggaj  contains  tombs  of  the 
Xlth-dynasty  period.  The  coffins  of 
two  kings  named  Entef  of  that  dy- 
nasty  were  found  there,  and  are  now  at 
Paris.  There  are  also  tombs  of  the 
XVIIth,  and  of  the  beginning  of  the 
XVnith  dynasty.  Here  was  found, 
by  M.  Mariette  in  1859,  the  coffin  of 
Queen  Aah-Hotep,  with  the  magnifi- 
cent collection  of  jewellery  now  in  the 
Cairo  Museum  (see  Sect.  II.,  Descbift.  , 


OF  Caibo,  §  17).  There  are  no  tombs 
at  Drah  Aboo'l  Negga  worth  seeing, 
but  it  is  a  curiously  weird  place  with 
its  barren  terraced  hills  covered  with 
the  debris  of  the  excavations. 

TorribB  of  the  AMsaseef. — Oontinning 
in  a  S.  direction  from  Drah  AJxxn. 
Negga,  we  reach  another  part  of  the 
necropolis,  situated  as  it  were  in  the 
centre  of  tihe  amphitheatre  at  the  back 
of  which  is  Dayr   el    Bahree.     The 
Tombs  of  the  Assas^ef,  as  they  are 
called,  are  excavated  out  of  the  hard 
white  limestone  which  forms  the  nu- 
cleus of  the  Libyan  hills ;  and  to  this 
circumstance  must  be  attributed  the 
dilapidated  state  in  which  they  now 
are,  they  having  been  destroyed  and 
broken  up  for  tiie  sake  of  the  lime. 
They  are  not  less  remarkable  for  their 
extent  than  for  the  profusion  and  de- 
teil    of   their   ornamental    sculpture. 
The  smallest  commence  with  an  outer 
court,  decorated  by  a  peristyle  of  pil- 
lars.   To  this  succeeds  an  arched  en- 
trance to  the  tomb  itself,  which  con- 
sists of  a  long  hall,  supported  by  a 
double  row  of  four  pillars,  and  anotjfier 
of  smaller  dimensions  beyond  it,  with 
four  pillars  in  the  centre. 

The  largest  of  all  the  Tombs  of  the 
Assaseef,  and  indeed  of  all  the  sepul- 
chres of  Thebes,  far  exceeding  in  extent 
any  of  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings,  is  that 
of  a  certain  Petamunoph,  situated  at 
the  extreme  west  of  the  cemetery.  Its 
outer  court  or  area  is  103  ft.  by  76, 
with  a  flight  of  steps  descending  to  its 
centre  from  the  entrance,  which  lies 
between  two  massive  crade-brick  walls, 
once  supporting  an  arched  gateway. 
The  inner  door,  cut  like  the  rest  of  the 
tomb  in  the  limestone  rock,  leads  to 
a  second  court,  58  ft.  by  67,  wiUi  a 
peristyle  of  pillars  on  either  side,  be- 
hind which  are  two  closed  corridors. 
That  on  the  W.  contains  a  pit  and  one 
small  square  room,  and  the  opposite 
one  has  a  similar  chamber,  which  leads 
to  a  narrow  passage,  once  closed  in 
two  places  by  masonry,  and  evidently 
used  for  a  sepulchral  purpose. 

Continuing  through  the  second  area, 
you  arrive  at  a  porch  whose  arched 
summit,  hollowed  out  of  the  rock,  has 
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the  light  fonn  of  a  small  segment  of  a 
ciiole;  and  from  the  surface  of  the 
inner  wall  project  the  cornice  and 
mouldings  of  an  elegant  doorway. 

This  opens  on  the  first  hall,  53  ft. 
by  37,  once  supported  by  a  double 
line  of  4  pillars,  dividing  the  nave  (if  it 
may  so  be  called)  &om  the  aisles,  with 
half  pillars  as  usual  attached  to  the 
end  walls.  Another  ornamented  door- 
way leads  to  the  second  hall,  82  ft. 
8<]^uare,  with  2  pillars  in  each  row, 
disposed  as  in  tiie  former.  Passing 
through  another  door  you  arrive  at 
a  small  chamber,  21  ft  by  12,  at 
whose  end  wall  is  a  niche,  formed  of 
a  series  of  jambs,  receding  successively 
to  its  centre.  Here  terminates  the 
first  line  of  direction.  A  square  room 
lies  on  the  left  (entering),  and  on  the 
right  another  succession  of  passages, 
or  narrow  apartments,  leads  to  2 
flights  of  steps,  immediately  before 
which  ifi  another  door  on  the  right. 
Beyond  these  is  another  passage,  and 
a  room  containing  a  pit  45  ft.  deep, 
which  opens  at  about  one-third  of  its 
depth  on  a  lateral  chamber. 

A  third  line  of  direction,  at  right 
angles  with  the  former,  turns  to  the 
right,  and  terminates  in  a  room,  at 
whose  upper  end  is  a  squared  pedestal. 

Returning  through  this  range  of 
passages,  and  re-ascending  the  2  stair- 
cases, the  door  above  alluded  to  pre- 
sents itself  on  the  1.  hand.  You 
shortly  arrive  at  a  pit  (opening  on 
another  set  of  rooms,  beneath  the 
level  of  the  upper  ground-plan),  and, 
after  passing  it,  a  large  square,  sur- 
rounded by  long  passages,  arrests  the 
attention  of  the  curious  visitor.  At 
each  angle  is  the  figure  of  one  of 
the  8  following  goddesses  —  Neith, 
8ate,  Isis  Nephthys,  Nepte,  Justice, 
Selk,  and  Athor — who,  standing  with 
outspread  arms,  preside  over  and  pro- 
tect the  sacred  enclosure,  to  which 
they  front  and  are  attached. 

Eleven  niches,  in  si^c  of  which  are 
small  figures  of  difierent  deities,  oc- 
cur at  intervals  on  the  side  walls, 
and  the  summit  is  crowned  by  a 
frieze  of  hieroglyphics.  Three  cham- 
bers lie  behind  this  square,  and  the 
passage  which  goes  round  it  descends 
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on  that  side,  and  rejoins,  by  ao 
ascending  talus  on  the  next,  the 
level  of  the  front.  A  short  distance 
beyond  is  the  end  of  this  part  of  the 
tomb ;  but  the  above-mentioned  pit 
communicates  with  a  subterranean 
passage  opening  on  a  vaulted  cham- 
ber, from  whose  upper  extremity 
another  pit  leads,  downwards,  to  a 
second,  and,  ultimately,  through  the 
ceiling  of  the  last,  upwards,  to  a  third 
apartment  coming  immediately  below 
the  centre  of  the  square  above  noticed. 
It  has  one  central  niche,  and  seven 
on  either  side,  the  whole  loaded  with 
hieroglyphical  sculptures,  which  cover 
the  walls  in  every  part  of  this  exten- 
sive tomb. 

An  idea  of  its  length,  and  conse- 
quently of  the  profusion  of  its  orna- 
mental details,  may  be  gathered  from  a 
statement  of  the  total  extent  of  each 
series  of  the  passages,  both  in  the  upper 
and  under  part  of  the  excavation. 
From  the  entrance  of  the  outer  area 
to  the  first  deviation  from  the  ori- 
ginal right  line  is  320  ft.  The  total 
of  the  next  range  of  passages  to  the 
chamber  of  the  great  pit  is  177  ft.  The 
third  passage,  at  right  angles  to  this 
last,  is  60  ft.;  that  passing  over  the 
second  pit  is  125  ft. ;  and  adding  to 
these  three  of  the  sides  of  the  iso- 
lated square,  the  total  is  862  ft.,  in- 
dependent of  the  lateral  chambers. 

The  area  of  the  actual  excavation 
is  22,217  square  feet,  and  with  the 
chambers  of  the  pits  23,809 ;  though, 
from  the  nature  of  its  plan,  the 
ground  it  occupies  is  nearly  one  acre 
and  a  quarter;  an  immoderate  space 
for  the  sepulchre  of  one  individual, 
even  allowing  that  the  members  of  his 
family  shared  a  portion  of  its  extent. 
The  date  of  this  tomb  is  doubtful. 

In  one  of  the  side  chambers  is  the 
royal  name,  which  may  possibly  be  of 
king  Horus  of  the  XYIIIth  dynasty. 
If  so,  this  wealthy  priest  might  seem  to 
have  lived  in  the  reign  of  that  Pha- 
roah ;  but  the  style  of  the  sculptures 
would  rather  confine  his  era  to  the 
later  period  of  the  XXVIth  dynasty. 

The  wealth  of  private  individuals 
who  lived  under  this  dynasty,  and 
immediately  before  the  Persian  inva- 
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sion,  was  very  great;  nor  can  any 
one,  on  yisitlng  these  tombs,  donbt 
a  fact  corroborated  by  the  testimony 
of  Herodotus  and  other  authors,  who 
state  that  Egypt  was  most  flourishmg 
about  the  reign  of  Amasis. 

But  though  the  labour  and  expense 
incurred  in  finishing  them  far  exceed 
those  of  any  other  epoch,  the  execu- 
tion of  the  sculptures,  charged  with 
ornament  and  fretted  with  the  most 
minute  details,  is  far  inferior  to  that  in 
yogue  during  tiie  reign  of  the  XVIIIth 
dynasty,  when  freedom  of  drawing 
was  united  with  simplicity  of  effect. 
And  the  style  of  the  subjects  in  the 
catacombs  of  this  last-mentioned  era 
excites  our  admiration,  no  less  than 
the  skill  of  the  artists  who  designed 
them;  while  few  of  those  of  the 
XXVIth  dynasty  can  be  regarded  with 
a  similar  satisfaction,  at  least  by  the 
eye  of  an  Egyptian  antiquary.  One, 
however,  of  these  tombs,  bearing  the 
name  of  an  individual  who  lived 
under  the  1st  Psammetichus,  deserves 
to  be  excepted  as  the  subjects  there 
represented  tend  to  throw  consider- 
able light  on  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms, the  trades  and  employments,  of 
the  Egyptians ;  and  there  are  some 
elegant  and  highly-finished  sculptures 
in  the  area  of  a  tomb  immediately 
behind  that  of  Petamunoph. 

The  date  of  the  tombs  in  this  Necro- 
polis is  of  the  XlXth,  XXI  Ind,  and 
XXVIth  dynasties.  Unfortunately, 
those  tiiat  remain  worth  seeing  are 
few,  and  not  very  interesting.  In  visit- 
ing them  the  best  plan  is  to  trust  to 
the  guides,  who  know  which  are 
worth  showing.  The  large  tomb  of 
Petamunoph  is  so  infested  with  bats, 
that  visitors  who  dislike  these  animals 
had  better  not  venture  into  it. 


Tombs  of  Sheykh  Ahd-el~Koomeh, — 
Continuing  in  a  southerly  direction 
from  the  Assas^f,  another  burying- 
ground  is  reached,  consisting  of  tombs 
hollowed  out  of  the  hill  called  Sheykh 
Abd-el-!Koomeh,  immediately  behind 
the  Bameseum.  The  principle  of 
these  tombs  is  the  same  as  those  at 
Beni  Hassan, — a  chamber  hollowed  out 
in  the  rock  to  serve  as  a  mortuary 
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chapel,  and  a  well  leading  from  it  to 
the  vault  in  which  reposed  the  mum- 
mied body.  From  a  distance  the 
great  square  doors  of  these  tombs,  ex- 
tending in  symmetrical  order  along 
the  side  of  the  hill,  have  all  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  batteries  of  a  fortress. 
Many  of  them  are  covered  with 
most  interesting  sculptures,  to  give  a 
detailed  account  of  which,  however, 
would  take  up  too  much  space  here. 
It  will  be  sufficient  to  mention  and 
describe  some  of  the  more  important. 
Like  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings,  l^ey 
were  numbered  by  Sir  G.  Willanson, 
and  the  numbers  still  remain,  and 
are  known  to  the  guides,  who  mil 
conduct  the  visitor  to  those  best  worth 
seeing,  and  in  the  best  state  of  repair. 
It  may  be  mentioned  that  Nos.  16 
and  35  are  considered  tht^  most  in- 
teresting. 

No.  14  is  much  ruined,  but  remark- 
able as  being  the  only  one  in  which  a 
drove  of  pigs  is  introduced.  They  are 
followed  by  a  man  holding  a  knotted 
whip  in  his  hand,  and  would  appear, 
from  the  wild  plants  before  them,  to 
be  a  confirmation  of  Herodotus's  ac- 
count of  their  employment  to  tread-in 
the  grain  after  the  inundation ;  which 
singular  use  of  an  animal  so  little 
inclined  by  its  habits  to  promote  agri- 
cultural objects  has  been  explained 
by  supposing  they  were  introduced 
beforehand,  to  clear  the  ground  of  the 
roots  and  fibres  of  the  weeds  which 
the  water  of  the  Nile  had  nourished 
on  the  irrigated  soil.  They  are  here 
brought,  with  the  other  animals  of 
the  farmyard,  to  be  registered  by  the 
scribes ;  who,  as  usual,  note  down  the 
number  of  the  cattle  and  possessions 
of  the  deceased ;  and  they  are  divided 
into  three  distinct  lines,  composed  of 
sows  with  young,  pigs,  and  boars.  The 
figures  of  the  animals  in  this  catacomb 
are  very  characteristic. 

No.  16  is  a  very  interegting  tomb, 
as  well  in  point  of  chronolo^  as  in 
the  execution  of  its  paintings.  Here  the 
names  of  four  kings,  from  the  third 
Thothmes  to  Amunoph  III.  inclusive, 
satisfactorily  confirm  the  order  of  their 
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Buooession  as  given  in  the  Abydns 
tablet  and  the  lists  of  Thebes.  In 
the  inner  chamber,  the  inmate  of  the 
tomb,  a  "royal  scribe,"  or  basilieo- 
grammat,  undergoes  his  final  judg- 
ment preyions  to  admission  into  the 
presence  of  Osiris.  Then  follows  a 
long  procession,  arranged  in  four 
lines,  representing  the  lamentations  of 
the  women,  and  the  approach  of  the 
coffin,  containing  the  hodj  of  the  de- 
ceased, drawn  on  a  sledge  by  four 
oxen.  In  the  second  line  men  advance 
with  different  insignia  belonging  to 
the  king  Amunoph ;  in  the  third,  with 
vflurious  offerings,  a  chariot,  chairs,  and 
other  objects;  and  in  the  last  line  a 
priest,  followed  by  the  chief  mourners, 
officiates  before  the  boats,  in  which  are 
seated  the  basilico-grammat  and  his 
sister. 

"  The  rudders,"  according  to  Hero- 
dotus, **  are  passed  through  the  keel :" 
or  rather  attached  to  the  top  of  the 
stempost,  or  to  the  taf&ail,  in  their 
larger  boats  of  burthen,  whUe  those 
of  smaller  size  have  one  on  either 
side.  They  consist,  like  the  other,  of 
a  species  of  large  paddle,  with  a  rope 
fastened  to  the  upper  end,  by  which 
their  sway  on  the  centre  of  motion  is 
regulated  to  and  firo.  One  square  sail, 
lowered  at  pleasure  over  the  cabin, 
with  a  yard  at  the  top  and  bottom,  is 
suspended  at  its  centre  to  the  summit 
of  a  short  mast,  which  stands  in  the 
middle,  and  is  braced  by  stays  fastened 
to  the  fore  and  after  part  of  the  boat. 

On  the  opposite  wall  is  a  fowling 
and  fishing  scene  ;  and  the  dried  fish 
suspended  in  the  boat  remind  us  of 
the  observations  of  Herodotus  and 
Diodorus,  who  mention  them  as  con- 
stituting a  very  considerable  article  of 
food  among  this  people ;  for,  with  the 
exception  of  the  priesthood,  they  were 
at  all  times  permitted  to  eat  those 
which  were  not  comprised  among  the 
sacred  animals  of  the  country.  Here 
is  also  the  performance  of  the  litur^es 
to  the  mummies  of  l^e  deceased.  Nor 
do  the  paintings  of  the  outer  chamber 
less  merit  our  attention.  Among  the 
most  interesting  is  a  party  entertained 
at  the  house  of  the  royal  scribe,  who, 
seated  with  his  mother,  caresses. on 
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his  knee  the  youthful  daughter  of  his 
sovereign,  to  whom  he  had  probably 
been  tutor.  Women  dance  to  the 
soimd  of  the  Egyptian  guitar  in  their 
presence,  or  place  before  them  vases 
of  flowers  and  precious  ointment ;  and 
the  guests,  seated  on  handsome  chairs, 
are  attended  by  servants,  who  offer 
them  wine  in  *"*  golden  goblets,"  each 
having  previously  been  welcomed  by 
the  usual  ceremony  of  having  his  head 
anointed  with  sweet-scented  ointment. 
This  was  a  common  custom;  and  in 
another  of  these  tombs  a  servant  is 
represented  bringing  the  ointment  in 
a  vase,  and  putting  it  on  the  heads  of 
the  guests,  as  well  as  of  the  master 
and  mistress  of  the  house.  A  lotus- 
fiower  was  also  presented  to  them  on 
their  arrival. 

In  the  lower  part  of  the  picture,  a 
minstrel,  seated  cross-leggedy  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  East,  plays  on 
a  harp  of  seven  strings,  accompanied 
by  a  guitar,  and  the  chorus  of  a  vocal 
performer,  the  words  of  whose  song 
appear  to  be  contained  in  eight  lines 
of  hieroglyphics,  which  relate  to 
Amun,  and  to  the  person  of  the  tomb, 
beginning,  "InccDse,  drink-offerings, 
and  sacnfices  of  oxen,"  and  conclud- 
ing with  an  address  to  the  basilico- 
grammat.  Beyond  these  an  ox  is 
fidaughtered,  and  two  men,  having  cut 
off  the  head,  remove  the  skin  from  the 
legs  and  body.  Servants  carry  away 
the  joints  as  they  are  separated,  the 
head  and  fore-leg  with  the  shoulder 
being  the  first,  the  other  legs  and  the 
parts  of  the  body  following  in  proper 
succession.  A  mendicant  receives  a 
head  from  the  charity  of  one  of  the 
servants,  who  also  offers  him  a  bottle 
of  water.  This  gift  of  the  head  shows 
how  great  a  mistake  Herodotus  has 
made  on  the  subject,  when  he  says, 
"no  Egyptian  will  taste  the  head  of 
any  species  of  animal."  There  were 
no  Greeks  in  Egypt  at  the  time  this 
was  painted;  and  the  colour  of  the 
man  (for  the  Egyptians  were  careful 
in  distinguishing  that  of  foreigners) 
is  the  same  as  usually  given  to  the 
inhabit.ints  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile. 
Indeed  the  head  is  always  met  with, 
even  in  an  Egyptian  kitchen.    On  the 
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opposite  wall  are  some  buffoons  who 
dance  to  the  sound  of  a  drum,  and 
other  subjects. 

In  No.  17  is  a  very  rich  cuiortment  of 
vagesy  necklaces,  and  other  ornamental 
objects,  on  the  innermost  comer  to 
the  rt.  (entering);  and  some  scribes 
on  the  opposite  wall,  take  account 
of  the  cattle  and  possessions  of  the 
deceased.  A  forced  passage  leads  to 
the  adjoining  tomb,  where,  at  one  end 
of  the  front  chamber,  are  several  in- 
teresting subjects,  as  chariot  makers, 
sculptors,  cabinet-makers,  and  various 
trades ;  and  at  the  other  two  pyra- 
midal towers,  ^'ith  the  tapering  sttiffii 
to  which  streamers  were  usuidly  at- 
tached, and  with  two  sitting  statues 
in  front.  On  the  opposite  side  a  guest 
arrives  in  his  chariot  at  the  house  of 
his  friend,  attended  by  six  running- 
footmen,  who  carry  his  sandals,  tablet, 
and  stool.  "He  is  very  late,"  and 
those  who  have  already  come  to  the 
entertainment  are  seated  in  the  room, 
listening  to  a  band  of  music,  com- 
posed of  the  harp,  guitar,  double-pipe, 
lyre,  and  tambourine,  accompanied  by 
female  choristers. 

Behind  the  Christian  ruins,  close  to 
No.  23,  are  the  remains  of  a  curious 
Greek  inscription,  being  the  copy  of  a 
letter  &om  the  celebrated  ^Athanasiue, 
Archbishop  of  Alexandria,  to  the 
orthodox  "  monks  at  Thebes. 

No.  81  presents  some  curious  sub- 
jects, among  which  are  offerings  of 
gold  rin^s,  eggs,  apes,  leopards,  ivory, 
ebony,  skins,  and  a  camelopard,  with 
several  other  interesting  frescoes,  un- 
fortunately much  destroyed.  Over 
the  eggs  is  the  word  eoouhi^  in  the 
hieroglyphics,  signifying  **  egas."  The 
names  of  Ihe  Pharaohs  here  are 
Thothmes  I.  and  III.  In  the  inner 
room  is  a  chase,  and  the  chariot  of  the 
chasseur,  partially  preserved. 

In  No.  33  the  chief  object  worthy 
of  notice  is  the  figure  of  a  queen, 
wife  of  Thothmes  III.  and  mother  of 
Amunoph  II.,  holding  her  yoimg  son 
in  her  lap,  who  tramples  beneatii  his 


feet  nine  captives  of  nations  he  after- 
wards subdued.  Before  the  canopy, 
uuder  which  they  are  seated,  are  a 
fan-bearer,  some  female  attendants, 
and  a  minstrel  who  recites  to  the 
sound  of  a  guitar  the  praises  of 
the  young  king.  On  tiie  corre- 
sponding wall  is  a  collection  of  fur- 
niture and  ornamental  objects,  with 
the  figures  of  Amunoph  II.,  his 
mother,  and  Thothmes  I.  On  the 
opposite  wall,  an  offering  of  ducks 
and  other  subjects  are  deserving  of 
notice. 

No.  34  has  the  name  of  the  same 
Amunoph  and  of  Thothmes  I.,  his 
immediate  predecessor.  It  contains  a 
curious  design  of  a  garden  and  vine- 
yard, with  other  subjects.  The  next 
tomb  to  this,  on  the  south,  though 
much  ruined,  offers  some  excellent 
drawing,  particularly  in  some  dancing 
figures  to  the  left  (entering),  whose 
graceful  attitudes  remind  us  rather  of 
the  Greek  than  the  Egyptian  school ; 
and  indeed,  were  we  not  assured  by 
the  name  of  Amunoph  II.  of  the 
remote  period  at  which  they  were 
executed,  we  might  suppose  them  the 
production  of  a  Greek  pencil.  (^See 
woodcut  236,  *  Anc.  Eg.*) 

On  the  right-hand  wall  are  some 
very  elegant  vases,  of  what  has  been 
called  the  Greek  style,  but  common 
in  the  oldest  tombs  in  Thebes.  They 
are  ornamented  as  usual  with  ara- 
besques and  other  devices.  Lideed  all 
these  forms  of  vases,  the  so-called 
Ttuscan  border,  and  many  of  the 
painted  ornaments  which  exist  on 
Greek  remains,  are  found  on  Egyptian 
monuments  of  the  earliest  epoch,  long 
before  the  Exodus  of  the  Israelites; 
plainly  removing  all  doubts  as  to  ' 
their  original  invention.  Above  these 
are  curriers,  chariot-makers,  and  other 
artisans.  Others  are  employed  in 
toeighing  gold  and  silver  rings,  the 
property  of  the  deceased. 

The  Egvptian  weights  were  an  en- 
tire calf,  the  head  of  an  ox  (the  half 
weight),  and  small  oval  balls  (the 
quarter  weights) ;  and  they  had  a  very 
ingenious  mode  of  preventing  the  scale 
from  sinking,  when  the  object  they 
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weighed  was  taken  out,  by  means  of  a 
ring  upon  the  beam. 

The  semicircular  knife  used  for 
cutting  leather  is  precisely  similar  to 
that  employed  in  Europe  at  the  pre- 
sent day  for  the  same  purpose,  of 
which  there  are  several  instances  in 
other  parts  of  Thebes;  and  another 
point  is  here  satisfactorily  established, 
that  the  Egyptian  chariots  were  of 
wood,  and  not  of  bronze,  as  some  have 
imagined. 

The  person  of  this  catacomb  was  a 
high-priest,  but  his  name  is  erased. 

No.  35  18  hy  far  the  mofft  curious  of 
all  the  private  tombs  in  Thebes,  since 
it  throws  more  light  on  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  Egyptians  than 
any  hitherto  discovered. 

In  the  outer  chamber  on  the  left 
hand  (entering)  is  a  grand  procession 
of  Ethiopian  and  Asiatic  chiefs,  bear- 
ing a  tribute  to  the  Egyptian  monarch, 
Thothmes  III.  They  are  arranged  in 
five  lines.  The  first  or  uppermost 
consists  of  blacks,  and  others  of  a 
red  colour  from  the  country  of  Fount, 
who  bring  ivory,  apes,  leopards*  skins, 
and  dried  fruits.  Their  dress  is  short, 
similar  to  that  of  some  of  the  Asiatic 
tribes, who  are  represented  at  Medeeuet 
Haboo. 

In  the  second  line  are  a  people 
of  a  light  red  hue,  with  long  black 
hair  descending  in  ringlets  over  their 
shoulders,  but  without  beards :  their 
dress  also  consists  of  a  short  apron 
thrown  round  the  lower  part  of  the 
body,  meeting  and  folding  over  in 
front,  and  they  wear  sandals  richly 
worked.  Their  presents  are  vases  of 
elegant  form,  ornamented  with  flowers, 
necklaces,  and  other  costly  gifts, 
which,  according  to  the  hieroglyphics, 
they  bring  as  "chosen  (offerings)  of 
the  chiefs  of  the  Gentiles  of  Kufa." 

In  the  third  line  are  Ethiopians,  who 
are  styled  "Gentiles  of  the  South." 
The  leaders  are  dressed  in  the  Egyp- 
tian costume,  the  others  have  a  girdle 
of  skin,  with  the  hair,  as  usual,  out- 
wards. They  bring  gold  rings,  and 
bags  of  precious  stones  (0  or  rather 
gold-dust,  hides,  apes,  leopeurds,  ebony, 
ivory,   ostrich    eggs    and   plumes,    a 
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camelopard,  hounds  with  handsome 
collars,  and  a  drove  of  long-horned 
oxen. 

The  fourth  line  is  composed  of  men 
of  a  northern  nation,  clad  in  long 
white  garments,  with  a  blue  border, 
tied  at  the  neck,  and  ornamented  with 
a  cross  or  other  devices.  On  their  head 
is  either  a  close  cap,  or  their  natural 
hair,  short,  and  of  a  red  colour,  and 
they  have  a  small  beard.  Some 
bring  long  gloves^  which,  with  their 
close  sleeves,  indicate  as  well  as 
their  white  colour,  that  they  are  the 
inhabitants  of  a  cold  climate.  Among 
other  offerings  are  vases,  similar  to 
those  of  the  Kufa,  a  chariot  and 
horses,  a  bear,  elephant,  and  ivory. 
Their  name  is  Rotennoo,  which  reminds 
us  of  the  Batheni  of  Arabia  Petrsea ; 
but  the  style  of  their  dress  and  the 
nature  of  their  offerings  require  them 
to  have  come  from  a  richer  and  more 
civilised  country,  probably  much  far- 
ther to  the  north.  Xenophon  mentions 
gloves  in  Persia. 

In  the  fifth  line  Egyptians  lead  the 
van,  and  are  followed  by  women  of 
Ethiopia  (Gush),  *'the  Gentiles  of 
the  South,**  carrying  their  children  in 
a  pannier  suspended  &om  their  head. 
Behind  these  are  the  wives  of  the 
Botennoo,  who  are  dressed  in  long 
robes,  divided  into  three  sets  of  ample 
flounces. 

The  offerings  being  placed  in  the 
presence  of  the  monarch,  who  is  seated 
on  his  throne  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
picture,  an  inventory  is  taken  of  them 
by  the  Egyptian  scribes.  Those  op- 
posite the  upper  line  consist  of  baskets 
of  dried  fruits,  gold  rings,  and  two 
obelisks. 

On  the  second  line  are  ingots  and 
rings  of  silver,  gold  and  silver  vases  of 
very  elegant  form,  and  several  heads 
of  animals  of  the  same  metals. 

On  the  third  aro  ostrich  eggs  and 
feathers,  ebony,  precious  stones  and 
rings  of  gold,  an  ape,  several  silver 
cups,  ivory,  leopard-skins,  ingots  and 
rings  of  gold,  sealed  bags  of  precious 
stones  or  gold-dust,  and  other  objects ; 
and  on  the  fourth  line  are  gold  and 
silver  rings,  vases  of  the  same  metal, 
and  of  porcelain,  with  rare  woods  and 
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various  other  rich  presents,    (^ee  plate 
at  end  of  vol.  i  1,  *Anc.  Eg.') 

The  inner  chamber  contains  sub- 
jects of  the  most  interesting  and  di- 
versified kind.  Among  them,  on  the 
left  (entering),  are  cabinet-makers, 
carpenters,  rope-makers,  and  sculp- 
tors, some  of  whom  are  engaged  in 
levelling  and  squaring  a  stone,  and 
others  in  finishing  a  sphinx,  with  two 
colossal  statues  of  the  king.  The 
whole  process  of  brick-making  is  also 
introduced.  Their  bricks  were  made 
with  a  simple  mould ;  the  stamp  (for 
they  bore  the  name  of  a  king,  or  of 
some  high-priest)  was  not  on  the 
pallet,  but  was  apparently  impressed 
on  the  upper  surface  previous  to  their 
dicing. 

The  makers  are  not,  however,  Jews, 
as  some  have  supposed ;  but  of  the 
countries  mentioned  in  the  sculptures. 
It  is  sufficiently  interesting  to  find  a 
subject  illustrating  so  completely  the 
description  of  the  Jews  and  their 
taskmasters  given  in  the  Bible ;  with- 
out striving  to  give  it  an  importance 
to  which  it  has  no  claim.  (*Aiic.  Eg.,* 
vol.  ii.  p.  99.) 

Others  are  employed  in  heating  a 
liquid  over  a  charcoal  fire,  to  which 
are  applied,  on  either  side,  a  pair  of 
bellows.  These  are  worked  by  the 
feet,  the  operator  standing  and  press- 
ing them  alternately,  while  he  pulls 
up  each  exhausted  skin  by  a  string 
he  holds  in  his  hand.  In  one  in- 
stance the  man  has  left  the  bellows, 
but  they  are  raised,  as  if  full  of  air, 
which  would  imply  a  knowledge  of 
the  valve.  Another  singular  fact  is 
learnt  from  these  paintings — their  ac- 
quaintance with  the  use  of  glue — 
which  is  heated  on  the  fire,  and 
spread  with  a  thick  brush  on  a  level 
piece  of  board.  One  of  the  work- 
men then  applies  two  pieces  of  differ- 
ent coloured  wood  to  each  other,  and 
this  circumstance  seems  to  decide 
that  glue  is  here  intended  to  be  repre- 
sented rather  than  a  varnish  or  colour 
of  any  kind. 

On  the  opposite  wall  the  attitude 
of  a  maid-servant  pouring  out  some 
wine  to  a  lady,  one  of  the  guests,  and 
returning  an  empty  cup  to  a  black  | 


slave  who  stands  behind  her,  is  ad- 
mirably portrayed;  nor  does  it  offer 
the  stiff  position  of  an  Egyptian 
figure.  And  the  manner  in  which 
the  slave  is  drawn,  holding  a  plate 
with  her  arm  and  hand  reversed,  is 
very  characteristic  of  a  custom  pecu- 
liar to  the  blacks.  The  guests  are 
entertained  by  music,  and  the  women 
here  sit  apart  from  the  men.  Several 
other  subjects  are  worthy  of  notice 
in  this  tomb;  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  a  garden  (on  the  right- 
hand  wall)  where  the  personage  of  the 
tomb  is  introduced  in  his  boat,  towed 
by  his  servants  on  a  lake  surrounded 
by  Theban  palms  and  date -trees. 
Numerous  liturgies  (or  parentalia)  are 
performed  to  the  mummy  of  the  de- 
ceased ;  and  a  list  of  offerings,  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  tomb,  are  registered, 
with  theii'  names  and  number,  in  se- 
parate columns. 

The  form  of  this  inner  chamber  is 
singular,  the  roof  ascending  at  a  con- 
siderable angle  towards  the  end  wall ; 
from  below  which  the  spectator,  in 
looking  towards  the  door,  may  ob- 
serve a  striking  effect  of  false  per- 
spective. In  the  upper  part  is  a  niche, 
or  recess,  at  a  considerable  height 
above  the  pavement.  The  name  of  the 
individual  of  the  tomb  has  been  erased. 

Other  very  curious  sculptures  adorn 
a  tomb,  immediately  below  the  isolated 
hill  to  the  west  of  the  entrance  of  the 
Assaseef.  In  the  outer  chamber  is 
the  most  complete  procession  of  boats 
of  any  met  with  in  the  catacombs  of 
Thebes.  Two  of  them  contain  the 
female  relatives  of  the  deceased,  his 
sister  being  chief  mourner.  One  has 
on  board  the  mummy,  deposited  in  a 
shrine,  to  which  a  priest  offers  in- 
cense; in  the  other  several  women 
seated,  or  standing  on  the  roof  of  the 
cabin,  beat  their  heads  in  token  of 
grief.  In  a  third  boat  are  the  men, 
who  make  a  similar  lamentation,  with 
two  of  the  aged  matrons  of  the  family ; 
and  three  others  contain  the  flowers 
and  offerings  furnished  by  the  priests 
for  the  occasion,  several  of  whom 
are  also  in  attendance.  ('Ano.  Eg./ 
plate  84.) 
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The  Egyptians  could  not  even  here 
resist  their  turn  for  caricature.  A 
small  boat,  owing  to  the  retrograde 
movement  of  a  larger  one  that  had 
grounded  and  was  pushed  off  the 
bank,  is  struck  by  the  rudder,  and  a 
large  table,  loaded  with  cakes  and 
various  things,  is  overturned  on  the 
boatmen  as  they  row. 

The  procession  arrives  at  the  oppo- 
site bank,  and  follows  the  officiating 
priest  along  the  sandy  plain.  The 
'* sister"  of  the  deceased,  embracing 
the  mummy,  addresses  her  lost  relative : 
flowers,  cakes,  incen&e,  and  various 
offerings  are  presented  before  the  tomb; 
the  ululation  of  the  men  and  women 
continues  without ;  and  several  females, 
carrying  their  children  in  shawls  sus- 
pended from  their  shoulders,  join  in 
the  lamentation. 

On  the  corresponding  wall,  men  and 
women,  with  the  body  exposed  above 
the  waist,  throw  dust  on  their  heads, 
OP  cover  their  face  with  mud, — a  cus- 
tom recorded  by  Herod6tus  and  Di- 
odorus,  and  still  retained  in  the 
funeral  ceremonies  of  the  Egyptian 
peasants  to  the  present  day.  The 
former  states  that  **  the  females  of 
the  family  cover  their  heads  and  faces 
with  mud,  and  wander  through  the 
city  beating  themselves,  wearing  a 
girdle,  and  having  their  bosoms  bare, 
accompanied  by  all  their  intimate 
friends;  the  men  also  make  similar 
lamentations  in  a  separate  company." 

Besides  other  interesting  groups  on 
this  wall  are  the  figures  of  the  mother, 
wife,  and  daughter  of  tlio  deceased, 
following  a  fimeral  sledge  drawn  by 
oxen,  where  the  character  of  the  three 
ages  is  admirably  portrayed. 

In  the  inner  chamber  are  an  Egyp- 
tian house  and  garden,  the  cattle,  and 
a  vaiiety  of  other  subjects,  among 
which  may  be  traced  the.  occupations 
of  the  weaver,  and  of  the  gardener 
drawing  water  with  the  pole  and 
bucket,  the  shadoof  of  the  present 
day. 

Statues  in  high  relief  are  seated  at 
the  upper  end  odf  this  part  of  the  tomb, 
and  on  the  square  pillars  in  its  centre 
are  the  names  of  Amunoph  I.  and 
queen  Ames-no£ri-are. 


Tombs  offoomet  Murraee. — S.W.  of 
the  cemetery  just  described,  after  pas- 
sing the  temple  of  Dayr  el  Medeeneh, 
are  some  more  tombs,  similar  in  their 
character  to  those  on  the  hill  of  Sheykli 
Abd  el  Koomeh,  and  known  by  the 
name  of  Ktjomet  Murraee.  Among 
them  are  one  or  two  interesting  ones, 
especially  that  of  a  certain  Hooi,  a 
great  functionary  of  the  XVIIIth  dy- 
nasty. It  is  covered  with  paintingc, 
which,  unfortunately,  as  is  the  case 
in  so  many  of  the  tombs,  are  fast  dis- 
appearing. In  one  of  the  pictures  the 
king  is  represented  ou  his  throne, 
within  a  richly-ornamented  canopy, 
attended  by  a  fan-bearer,  who  also 
holds  his  sceptre.  A  procession  ad- 
vances in  four  lines  into  his  presence. 
The  lower  division  consists  of  Egyp- 
tians of  the  sacerdotal  and  military 
classes,  some  ladies  of  consequence, 
and  voung  people  bringing  bouquets 
and  boagns  of  trees.  They  have  just 
entered  the  gates  of  the  royal  court, 
and  are  preceded  by  a  scribe,  and 
others  of  the  priestly  order,  who  do 
obeisance  before  the  deputy  of  his 
majesty,  as  he  stands  to  receive  them. 
This  officer  appears  to  have  been  the 
person  of  the  tomb,  and  it  is  remark- 
able that  he  is  styled  "■  Royal  Son," 
and  "Prince  of  Gush,"  or  Ethiopia. 
In  the  second  line  black  "chiefs  of 
Gush''  bring  presents  of  gold  rings, 
copper,  skins,  fans,  or  mnbrellas  of 
feather-work,  and  an  ox,  bearing  on 
its  horns  an  artificial  garden  and  a 
lake  of  fish.  Having  placed  their 
offerings  they  prostrieite  themselves 
before  the  Egyptian  monarch.  A 
continuation  of  these  presents  follows 
in  the  third  line,  where,  besides  rings 
of  gold,  and  bags  of  precious  stones 
or  gold-dust,  are  the  camelopard, 
pantiiers'  skins,  and  long-homed  cat- 
tle, whose  heads  and  horns  are 
strangely  ornamented  with  the  heads 
and  hands  of  negroes. 

In  the  upper  line,  the  queen  of  the 
same  people  arrives  in  a  chariot  drawn 
by  oxen,  and  overshadowed  by  an 
mnibreUa,  accompanied  by  her  attend- 
ants, some  of  whom  bear  presents  of 
gold.  She  alights,  preceded  and  fol- 
lowed by  the  principal  persons  of  Lev 
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suite,  and  advanoes  to  the  presence  of 
the  king.  This  may  refer  to  a  marriage 
that  was  contracted  between  the  Egyp- 
tian monarch  and  a  princess  of  Ethi- 
opia, or  merely  to  the  annual  tribute 
paid  by  that  people.  Among  the  dif- 
ferent presents  are  a  chariot,  shields 
covered  with  bulls'  hides  bound  with 
metal  borders  and  studded  with  pins, 
chairs,  couches,  headstools,  and  other 
objects.  The  dresses  of  the  negroes 
differ  in  titie  upper  line  from  those 
below,  the  latter  having  partly  the 
costume  of  the  Egyptians,  with  the 
plaited  hair  of  their  national  head- 
dress ;  but  those  who  follow  the  car  of 
the  princess  are  clad  in  skins,  whose 
projecting  tail,  while  it  heightens  the 
caricature  the  artist  doubtless  intended 
to  indulge  in,  proves  them  to  be  per- 
sons of  an  inferior  station,  who  were 
probably  brought  as  slaves  to  the 
Egyptian  monarch.  Behind  these 
are  women  of  the  same  nation,  bear- 
ing their  children  in  a  kind  of  basket 
suspended  to  their  back.  Many  other 
interesting  subjects  cover  the  walls  of 
this  tomb,  which  throw  much  light  on 
the  customs  of  the  Egyptians. 

In  another  catacomb,  unfortunately 
much  ruined,  is  a  spirited  chase,  in 
which  various  animals  of  the  desert 
are  admirably  designed.  The  fox, 
hare,  gazelle,  ibex,  eriel  (Antelope 
oryx),  ostrich,  and  wild  ox  fly  before 
the  hounds;  and  the  porcupine  and 
hyaena  retire  to  the  higher  part  of  the 
mountains.  The  female  hyaena  alone 
remains,  and  rises  to  defend  her 
young ;  but  most  of  the  dogs  are  re- 
presented in  pursuit  of  the  gazelles, 
or  in  the  act  of  seizing  those  they 
have  overtaken  in  the  plain.  The 
chasseur  follows,  and  discharges  his 
arrows  among  them  as  they  fly.  These 
arrows  were  very  light,  being  made  of 
reed,  feathered  and  tipped  with  stone. 
They  have  been  found  in  the  tombs, 
together  with  those  having  metal 
points ;  both  being  used,  as  the  sculp- 
tures show,  at  the  same  periods  ,*  th^ 
latter  for  war,  the  former  for  the  chace. 

In  observing  the  accuracy  with 
which  the  general  forms  and  charac- 
ters of  their  animals  are  drawn,  one 
cannot  but  feel  surprised    that    the 


Egyptians  should  have  had  so  imper- 
fect a  knowledge  of  the  art  of  repre- 
senting the  trees  and  flowers  of  their 
country,  which,  with  the  exception  of 
the  lotus,  palm,  and  dom,  can  scarcely 
ever  be  identified;  unless  the  fruit, 
as  in  the  pomeo^nate  and  sycamore, 
is  present  k>  assist  us. 

At  the  entrance  of  a  valley  to  the 
S.W.  of  Koomet  Murraee  are  several 
tombs  of  the  early  date  of  Amunoph  I., 
which  claim  the  attention  of  the  chro- 
nologer,  rather  than  the  admiration  of 
the  traveller  who  seeks  elegant  de- 
signs or  interesting  sculptures;  and 
a  series  of  pits  and  crude-brick  cham- 
bers occupy  the  space  between  these 
and  the  brick  enclosure  of  a  Ptolemaic 
temple  to  the  E.  Among  the  most 
remarkable  of  these  tombs  is  one  con- 
taining the  members  of  Amunoph's 
family,  and  some  of  his  predecessors ; 
and  another,  whose  crude-brick  roof 
and  niche,  bearing  the  "name  of  the 
same  Pharaoh,  proves  the  existence  of 
the  arch  at  that  period ;  a  crude-brick 
pyramid  of  an  early  epoch ;  and  a 
tomb,  under  the  western  rock,  which 
offers  to  the  curiosity  of  chronologers 
the  names  of  three  successive  kings, 
and  their  predecessor  Amunoph  I., 
seated  with  a  hlai^  queen.  Other 
vaulted  tombs  have  been  found  of  kings 
of  the  XVinth  and  XlXth  dynasties. 

The  deity  who  presided  over  this 
valley,  and  the  mountain  behind  it, 
was  Athor,  *Hhe  guardian  of  the  west ; " 
and  many  of  the  tombs  have  a  statue 
of  the  cow,  which  was  sacred  to  her, 
whoso  head  and  breast  project  in  high 
relief  from  their  innermost  wall. 

9.  Timhs  of  the  QiteefM. — About 
^  hour's  walk  from  Koomet  Murraee 
to  the  W.  and  about  \  mile  to  the 
N.W.  of  Medeenet  Haboo  is  the  valley 
of  the  queens*  tombs.  But  they  have 
few  attractions  for  those  who  are  not 
interested  in  hieroglyphics;  and  who 
will  be  probably  satisfied  with  the 
tombs  of  the  kings,  of  Abd  el  Koomeh, 
and  of  the  Assaseef.  Among  the 
most  distinguished  names  in  the  se- 
pulchres of  the  queens  are  those  of 
Amunmeit,  or  Amun-tmei,  the  daugh- 
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ter  of  Amunoph  I. ;  of  Taia,  wife  of 
the  third  Amunoph ;  of  the  favourite 
daughter  of  Barneses  II. ;  and  of  the 
consort  of  Barneses  Y.  In  another 
appears  the  name  of  the  third  Ba- 
rneses, but  that  of  his  queen  is  not 
met  with  either  on  its  walls  or  on  its 
broken  sarcophagus.  All  tbeee  tombs 
have  suffered  from  the  effects  of  fire ; 
and  little  can  be  satisfactorily  traced 
of  their  sculptures,  except  in  that  of 
Queen  Taia. 

It  is  not  improbable,  from  the  hiero- 
glyphics on  the  jamb  of  the  inner  door 
of  this  tomb,  that  these  are  the  bury- 
ing-plac«s  of  the  Pallacides,  or  Pellices 
Jovis,  mentioned  by  Strabo  and  Dio- 
dorus ;  and  the  distance  of  10  stadia 
from  these  ** first"  or  westernmost 
tombs  to  the  sepulchre  of  Osyman- 
dyas  agrees  with  that  from  the  sup- 
posed Memnouium  to  this  valley. 
The  mummies  of  their  original  pos- 
sessors must  have  suffered  in  the 
general  conflagration  which  reduced 
to  ashes  the  contents  of  most  of  the 
tombs  in  this  and  the  adjacent  valley 
of  Dayr  el  Medeeneh ;  and  the  bodies 
of  inferior  persons  and  o^  Greeks,  less 
carefully  embalmed,  have  occupied  at 
a  subsequent  period  the  vacant  burial- 
places  of  their  royal  predecessors. 
About  I  hour's  walk  further  to  the 
S.W.  is  the  Oahbdnet  d  Kerdody  or 
**  Apes*  Burial-ground,**  so  called  from 
the  ape-mummies  found  in  the  ravines 
of  the  torrents  in  its  vicinity. 

Among  other  unusual  figures  care- 
fully interred  here  are  small  idols  in 
form  of  human  mummies,  with  the 
emblem  of  the  god  of  generation. 
Their  total  length  does  not  exceed 
2  ft.,  and  an  exterior  coat  of  coarse 
composition  which  forms  the  body, 
surmounted  by  a  human  head  with 
the  bonnet  **of  the  upper  country*' 
made  of  wax,  conceals  their  sing^ular 
but  simple  contents  of  barley. 

10.  Eastebit  Bank.— Luxor,  el  Uk- 

80B,  OB  AbOO  'l  HaOGAO,  CALLED  BY 
THE  AKOIENT  EGYPTLANS  "  SOUTHERN 

Tap^." 

Luxor  or  JDu^tor,  which  occupies 
part  of  the  site  of  ancient  Diospolis, 


still  holds  the  rank  of  a  market-town. 
Its  name,  Luksor,  or  El  Kosoor,  sig- 
nifies "  the  Palaces,"  from  the  temple 
there  erected  by  Amunoph  III.  .and 
Bameses  II.  The  former  monarch 
built  the  original  sanctuary  and  the 
adjoining  chambers,  with  the  addition 
of  the  large  colonnade  and  the  pylon 
before  it,  to  which  Bameses  II.  after- 
wards a[dded  the  great  court,  the 
pyramidal  towers,  and  the  obelisks 
and  statues. 

These,  though  last  in  the  order  of 
antiquity,  necessarily  form  the  present 
commencement  of  the  temple,  which, 
like  many  others  belonging  to  different 
epochs,  is  not  "  two  separate  edifices," 
but  one  and  the  same  building.  A 
dromos,  connecting  it  with  Earnak, 
extended  in  front  of  the  two  beautiful 
obelisks  of  red  granite,  whose  four 
sides  are  covered  with  a  profusion  of 
hieroglyphics,  no  less  admirable  for 
the  style  of  their  execution  than  for 
the  depth  to  which  they  are  cut, 
which  in  many  instances  exceeds  2 
inches.  The  faces  of  the  obelisks, 
particularly  those  which  are  opposite 
each  other,  are  remarkable  for  a 
slight  convexity  of  their  centres,  which 
appears  to  have  been  introduced  to 
obviate  the  shadow  thrown  by  the 
sun,  even  when  on  a  line  wi^  a 
plane  -  surface.  The  exterior  angle 
thus  formed  by  the  intersecting  lines 
of  direction  of  either  side  of  the  face 
is  about  3  degrees ;  and  this  is  one  of 
many  proofis  of  their  attentive  observa- 
tion 01  the  phenomena  of  nature.  The 
westernmost  of  these  two  obelisks  has 
been  removed  by  the  French,  and  is 
the  one  now  in  the  Place  de  la  Con- 
corde at  Paris. 

Behind  the  obelisks  are  two  sitting 
statues  of  the  same  Bameses,  one  on 
either  side  of  the  pylon  or  gateway ; 
but,  like  the  former,  they  are  much 
buried  in  the  earth  and  sand  accimiu- 
lated  around  them.  Near  the  N.W. 
extremity  of  the  propyla  another 
similar  colossus  rears  its  head  amidst 
the  houses  of  the  village,  which  also 
conceal  a  great  portion  of  the  interest- 
ing battle-scenes  on  the  front  of  the 
towers.  Many  of  these  are  very 
spirited ;  and  on  the  western  tower  is 
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the  camp,  surroiinded  by  a  wal],  re- 
presented by  Egyptian  shields,  with  a 
guard  posted  at  the  gate.  Within  are 
chariots,  horses,  and  the  spoil  taken 
from  the  enemy,  as  well  as  the  holy 
place  that  held  the  Egyptian  ark  in  a 
tent ;  instances  of  which  are  found  on 
other  monuments,  as  at  Aboo  Simbel. 
There  is  also  the  king's  chariot,  shaded 
by  a  large  umbrella  or  parasol. 

At  the  doorway  itself  is  the  name 
of  Sabaco,  and  on  the  abacus  of  the 
columns  beyond,  that  of  Ptolemy  Phi- 
lopator,  both  added  at  a  later  epoch. 

The  area  within,  whose  dimensions 
are  about  190  ft.  by  170,  is  surrounded 
by  a  peristyle,  consisting  of  two  rows 
of  columns,  now  almost  concealed  by 
hovels,  and  the  mosk  of  the  village. 
The  line  of  direction  no  longer  con- 
tinues the  same  behind  this  court,  the 
Bamesean  front  having  been  turned  to 
the  eastward ;  which  was  done  in  order 
to  facilitate  its  connexion  with  the 
great  temple  of  Eamak,  as  well  as  to 
avoid  the  vicinity  of  the  river. 

Passing  through  the  pylon  of 
AmuDoph,  you  arrive  at  the  great 
colonnade,  where  the  names  of  this 
Pharaoh  and  of  Amun-Toonkh  (or 
Toonh)  are  sculptured.  The  latter, 
however,  has  been  effaced,  as  is  gene- 
rally the  case  wherever  it  is  met  with, 
and  those  of  Horns  and  of  Sethi  are 
introduced  in  its  stead. 

The  length  of  the  colonnade  to  the 
next  court  is  about  170  ft.,  but  its 
original  breadth  is  still  uncertain,  nor 
can  it  be  ascertained  without  con- 
siderable excavation.  Indeed  it  can 
scarcely  be  confined  to  the  line  of  the 
wall  extending  from  the  pylon,  which 
would  restrict  its  breadth  to  67  ft.; 
but  there  is  no  part  of  the  wall  of  the 
front  court  where  it  could  have  been 
attached,  as  the  sculpture  continues 
to  the  very  end  of  its  angle.  The 
side-columns  were  probably  never 
added. 

To  this  succeeds  an  area  of  155  ft. 
by  167,  surrounded  by  a  peristyle  of 
12  columns  in  length  and  the  same 
in  breadth,  terminating  in  a  covered 
portico  of  32  columns,  57  ft.  by  111. 

Behind  this  is  a  space  occupying  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  building,  divided 


into  chambers  of  different  dimensions, 
the  centre  one  leading  to  a  hall  sup- 
ported by  four  columns,  immediately 
before  the  entrance  to  the  isolated 
sanctuary. 

On  the  E.  of  the  hall  is  a  chamber 
containing  some  curious  sculpture,  re- 
presenting the  (Kxoiichement  of  Queen 
Maut-ih-shoi,  the  mother  of  Amunoph. 
Two  children  nursed  by  the  deity  of 
the  Nile  are  presented  to  Amun,  the 
presiding  divinity  of  Thebes;  and 
several  other  subjects  relate  to  the 
singular  triad  worshipped  in  this 
temple. 

The  original  sanctuary  was  perhaps 
destroyed  by  the  Persians;  but  the 
present  one  was  rebuilt  by  Alexander 
[ihe  son  of  Alexander,  Ptolemy  being 
governor  of  Egypt),  and  bears  his 
name  in  the  following  dedicatory  for- 
mula :  "  This  work  (?)  made  he,  the 
king  of  men,  lord  of  the  regions, 
Alexander,  for  his  father  Amunre,  pre- 
sident of  Tdp^  (Thebes) ;  he  erectcMl  to 
him  the  sanctuary,  a  grand  mansion* 
with  repairs  of  sandstone,  liewn,  good^ 
and  hard  stone,  in  lieu  of?  (that  made 
by  ?)  his  majesty,  the  king  of  men, 
Amunoph."  Behind  the  sanctuary  are 
two  other  sets  of  apartments,  the  larger 
ones  supported  by  columns  and  orna- 
mented with  rich  sculpture,  much  of 
which  appears  to  have  been  gilded. 
Between  this  part  and  the  great 
columnar  hall  is  one  of  the  old  cham- 
bers, measuring  34  ft.  6  by  57  ft.  Ij 
with  a  semicircular  niche.  The  walls 
are  covered  with  frescoes  of  late 
Eoman  time ;  and  it  was  evidently  a 
court  of  law  with  the  usual  tribunal, 
in  which  are  painted  three  figures 
larger  than  life  wearing  the  toga  and 
sandals.  The  centre  one  holds  a  staff 
or  sceptre  (scipio)  in  the  right  hand 
and  a  globe  in  the  left ;  and  near  him 
was  some  object  now  defaced.  The 
other  two  figures  have  each  a  scroll 
in  one  hand.  On  the  walls  to  the 
right  and  left  are  the  traces  of  figures, 
which  are  interesting  from  their  cos- 
tume ;  and  on  the  side- wall  to  the  E. 
are  several  soldiers  with  their  horses, 
drawn  with  great  spirit.  The  colours 
are  much,  damaged  by  exposure,  and 
the  frescoes   can   hardly  be  distin- 


gnished.  They  probably  date  after 
the  age  of  Oonstimtine.  The  costumes 
are  remarkable ;  and  some  of  the  men 
wear  embroidered  upper  garments, 
tight  hose,  and  laced  boots,  or  shoes 
tiSi  over  the  instep.  The  false  wain- 
scot, or  dado,  below,  is  richly  coloured 
in  imitation  of  porphyry  and  other 
stones  incrusted  in  patterns,  and  is 
better  preserved  than  the  frescoes  of 
the  upper  part,  where  the  old  gods  of 
Egypt  in  bas-relief  have  outlived  the 
paintings  that  once  concealed  them. 
There  appear  to  be  traces  of  a  small 
cross  painted  at  one  side  of  the  tribune, 
and  the  figures  have  a  nimbus  round 
their  heads,  but  without  any  of  the 
character  of  Christian  saints.  Nor  was 
the  nimbus  confined  to  saints  by  the 
early  Christians. 

Behind  the  temple  is  a  stone  quay, 
apparently  of  the  late  era  of  the 
Ptolemies  or  Caesars,  since  blocks 
bearing  the  sculpture  of  the  former 
have  been  used  in  its  construction. 
Opposite  the  corner  of  the  temple  it 
takes  a  more  easterly  direction,  and 
points  out  the  original  course  of  the 
river,  which  continued  across  the  plain 
now  lying  between  it  and  the  ruins  of 
Kamak,  and  which  may  be  traced  by 
the  descent  of  the  surface  of  that 
ground  it  gradually  deserted.  The 
southern  extremity  of  the  quay  is  of 
brick  (probably  a  Roman  addition), 
and  indicates  in  like  manner  the 
former  direction  of  the  stream.  The 
whole  plan  of  the  Temple  of  Luxor  is 
very  irregular,  from  its  having  been 
built  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  and 
following  the  direction  of  this  quay. 
At  the  present  day  it  is  so  buried 
beneath  modem  mud-huts  that  little  of 
it  can  be  satisfactorily  seen. 


11.  Kaunas. 

The  road  to  Kamak  lies  through 
fields  of  ;x>a  or  Aa//a-grass,  indicating 
the  site  of  ancient  ruins ;  and  a  short 
distance  to  the  right  is  a  mound,  with 
the  tomb  of  a  sheykh  called  Ahoo 
Jood;  a  little  beyond  which,  to  the 
S.  are  remains  of  columns  and  an 
old  wall.    Here   and   there,  on   ap- 
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preaching  the  temple,  the  direction  of 
the  avenue  (once  a  great  street)  and 
the  fragments  of  its  sphinxes  are 
traced  in  the  bed  of  a  small  canal  or 
watercourse,  which  the  Nile,  during 
the  inundation,  appropriates  to  its 
rising  stream.  To  this  succeeds  an- 
other dromos  of  Criosphinxes,  and  a 
majestic  pylon  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes, 
with  his  queen  and  sister  Berenice, 
who  in  one  instance  present  an  offering 
to  their  predecessors  and  parents,  Phil- 
adelphus  and  Arsinoe.  Tn  one  of  the 
compartments,  within  the  doorway,  the 
king  is  represented  in  a  Greek  cos- 
tume; instances  of  which  are  rare, 
even  on  Ptolemaic  monimients.  An- 
other avenue  of  sphinxes  extends  to 
an  isolated  temple  behind  this  pylon, 
founded  by  Barneses  III.,  and  con- 
tinued by  Barneses  IV.  and  YUI.,  and 
a  later  Pharaoh  of  the  XXIst  dynasty, 
who  added  a  gateway  and  the  court  of 
Columns.  Other  names  appear  in 
difierent  parts  of  the  building,  among 
which  are  those  of  AmyrtsBus  (or  as 
some  read  it,  Nectanebo)  and  Alex- 
ander, on  the  inner  and  outer  gate- 
ways of  the  area. 

The  Chreai  Temple, — The  principal 
entrance  of  the  grand  temple  lies  on 
the  N.W.  side,  lacing  the  river,  and 
about  ^  mile  distant  from  it  From  a 
raised  platform  commences  an  avenue 
of  Criosphinxes,  about  200  ft.  in  length, 
leading  to  the  front  propylon  (a),  be- 
fore which  stood  two  granite  statues 
now  mutilated  and  buried  in  the  soil. 
One  of  the  propylon  towers  retains  a 
great  part  of  its  original  height,  but 
has  lost  its  summit  and  cornice.  In 
the  upper  part  their  solid  walls  have 
been  perforated  through  their  whole 
breadth,  f^r  the  purpose  of  fastening 
the  timbers  that  secured  the  flagstaffs 
usually  placed  in  front  of  these  pro- 
pyla ;  but  no  sculptures  have  ever 
been  added  to  either  face,  nor  was 
the  surface  yet  levelled  to  receive 
them. 

The  total  breadth  of  this  enormous 
propylon  is  (ibout  370  feet,  and  its 
depth  50  feet;  the  height  of  the 
standing  tower  is  140  feet.  A  narrow 
staircase  leads  up  to  the  top,  whence 
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PLAN  or  GBBAT  TEMPLB  OF  KASNAK. 


A.  First  PropyloD. 

B.  Open  Area,  with  corridors,  and 

a  single  column  erect. 

C.  Second  Propylon. 

D.  Great  Hall. 

K  Third  Propylon. 

F.  Fourth  Propylon. 

G.  Hall  with  Oslride  figures. 

H.  Granite  Sanctuary  and  aborn- 
ing chambers. 

I.  Open  Court. 

K.  Columnar  Edifice  of  Thothmes 
III. 

JL  Temple  of  Barneses  HI. 

a.  Sculptures  of  Sethi  I. 
5.  Sculptures  of  Shishak. 
e.  Sculptures  of  Barneses  II. 

d.  Small  Obelisk. 

e.  Large  Obelisk. 

/.  Pillars  of  Oslrtasen  1. 
g.  Hall  of  Ancestors. 


is  obtained   an   excellent   bird*8-eye 
view  of  the  ruins. 

Passing  through   the    gateway  of 
this  propylon,  you  arrive  at  a  large 


open  court  (or  area)  (b\  275  ft.  by 
329,  with  a  covered  corridor  on  either 
side,  and  a  double  line  of  columns 
down  the  centre,  of  which  only  one 
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remains  standing.  The  corridors  are 
60  feet  high  :  that  on  the  N.  presents 
an  even  front  of  18  columns,  that  on 
the  S.  is  broken  by  a  small  temple 
built  by  Bameses  III.  (l),  the  entrauce 
to  which  abuts  on  the  great  area. 

Passing  through  another  huge  pro- 
pylon  (c),  in  front  of  which  are  -two 
granite  statues  of  Eameses  III. — one 
only  now  remains  much  mutilated, — 
we  enter  the  Grand  HaU  (d),  the 
largest  and  most  magnificent  of  the 
old  Egyptian  monuments.  The  lintel 
stones  of  its  doorway  were  40  ft. 
10  in.  in  leiigth.  It  measures  170  ft. 
by  329,  and  is  supported  by  a  central 
avenue  of  12  massive  columns,  62  ft. 
high  (without  the  plinth  and  abacus) 
and  11  ft.  6  in.  diameter;  besides 
122  of  smaller  or  (rather)  less  gigantic 
dimensions,  42  ft.  5  in.  in  height, 
and  28  ft.  in  circumference,  dis- 
tributed in  seven  lines  on  either  side 
of  the  former:  134  columns  in  alL 
Originally  the  hall  was  roofed  over, 
find  the  light  only  penetrated  into 
it  through  the  sort  of  clerestory,  re- 
mains of  which  may  still  be  seen  on 
the  S.  side.  The  oldest  king's  name 
found  in  this  hull  is  that  of  Sethi  1., 
and  he  is  generally  credited  with 
its  construction,  but  there  is  some 
reason  for  supposing  that  that  honour 
belongs  to  Amunoph  III.  The  12 
central  columns  were  originally  14, 
but  the  two  westernmost  have  been 
enclosed  within  the  front  towers  of  the 
propylon.  The  two  at  the  other  end 
were  also  partly  built  into  the  project- 
ing wall  of  the  doorway,  as  appears 
from  their  rough  sides,  which  were 
left  uneven  for  that  purpose.  Attached 
to  this  doorway  are  two  other  towers, 
closing  the  inner  extremity  of  the 
hall. 

Another  much  ruined  propylon  (e) 
closes  the  E.  end  of  the  Great  Hall. 
Beyond  is  a  narrow  uncovered  court, 
extending  along  the  whole  width  of 
the  biiilding,  in  which  stood  two 
obelisks  of  red  granite  (d)  about  75 
ft.  in  height.  One  is  thrown  down 
and  broken,  the  other  still  stands. 
They  bear  on  one  side  the  name  of 
Thothmes  I.  of  the  XVIIIth  dynasty, 
and  on  the  other  that  of  Bameses  II. 


of  the  XlXth,  showing  a  difference  of 
age  of  the  sculptures  of  250  years. 

To  this  court  succeeds  another  but 
smaller  propylon  (f),  passing  through 
the  vestibule  of  which— about  40  ft. 
long — we  reach  another  court,  sur- 
rounded by  a  peristyle  of  Osiride 
pillars  (g).  In  it  are  two  obelidis  of 
red  granite  (c)  like  the  others,  but 
of  larger  dimensions,  the  one  now 
standing  being  92  ft.  high  and  8  square, 
the  largest  obelisk  known.  This  part 
of  the  building  bears  the  name  of 
Thothmes  I. ;  the  obelisk,  that  of  his 
daughter  Amunoohet,  or  Hatasoo. 
From  a  part  of  the  inscription  on  one 
of  these  obelisks,  we  learn  that  only 
seven  mouths  were  employed  in  ite 
erection,  including  the  time  spent  in 
transporting  it  from  the  quarries  of 
Assooan.  Passing  through  the  portal 
of  a  dilapidated  pylon,  you  enter  an- 
other smaller  area,  succeeded  by  a 
vestibule  in  front  of  the  granite  gate- 
way of  the  towers  which  form  the 
fa9ade  of  the  court  before  the  sanc- 
tuary (h). 

This  sanctuary  is  of  red  granite, 
divided  into  two  apnrtments,  and  sur- 
rounded by  numerous  chambers  of 
small  dimensions,  varying  from  29  ft. 
by  16,  to  16  ft.  by  8. 

The  actual  sanctuary  itself  is  one 
mass  of  ruins,  but  some  of  the  cham- 
bers are  still  standing,  and  are  covered 
with  sculptures  of  the  XVIIIth  dynasty . 
The  date  of  the  sanctuary  itself  is 
much  earlier,  though  the  blocks  now 
in  situ  bear  the  name  of  Philip  Ari- 
dsBus,  who  restored  it ;  for  in  the  large 
open  space  (i)  immediately  behind  are 
some  polygonal  columns  (/)?  with  the 
cartouche  of  Osirtasen  I.,  of  the  Xllth 
dynasty,  in  the  midst  of  fallen  archi- 
traves of  the  same  era ;  showing  that 
the  original  construction  of  the  sanc- 
tuary dates  from  that  era.  Further 
on  in  this  open  space  are  two  pedestals 
of  red  granite.  They  may  have  sup- 
ported obelisks;  but  they  are  not 
square,  like  th&  basements  of  those 
monuments,  and  rather  resemble,  for 
this  reason,  the  pedestals  of  statues. 
Their  substructions  are  of  limestone. 

After  this  you  come  to  the  columnar 
edifice  of  the  3rd  Thothmes  (k).    Its 
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exterior  wall  is  entirely  destroyed, 
except  on  the  N.  side.  Parallel  to 
the  four  outer  walls  is  a  row  of  square 
pillars,  going  all  round,  within  the 
edifice,  32  in  number:  and  in  the 
centre  are  20  columns,  disposed  in 
two  lines,  parallel  to  the  Back  and 
front  row  of  pillars.  But  the  position 
of  the  latter  does  not  accord  with  the 
columns  of  the  centre ;  and  an  unusual 
caprice  has  changed  the  established 
order  of  the  architectural  details,  the 
capitals  and  cornices  being  reversed, 
without  adding  to  the  beauty  or  in- 
creasing the  strength  of  the  building. 
The  latter,  however,  had  the  effect  of 
admitting  more  light  to  the  interior. 
Adjoining  the  S.W.  angle  of  its  front 
is  a  small  room,  conmionly  called  the 
Hall  of  Ancestors  ((/),  from  its  having 
contained  on  its  walls  a  bas-relief  re- 
presenting King  Thothmes  III.  mak- 
ing offerings  to  56  of  his  predecessors. 
This  valuable  monument  is  now  at 
Paris.  A  series  of  small  halls  and 
rooms  occupy  the  extremity  of  the 
temple. 

In  the  southern  side  adytum  are 
the  vestiges  of  a  colossal  hawk,  seated 
on  a  raised  pedestal;  the  sculptures 
within  and  without  containing  the 
name  of  Alexander,  by  whose  order  it 
was  repaired  and  sculptured. 

The  total  dimensions  of  this  part  of 
the  temple,  behind  the  inner  propvlon 
of  the  grand  hall,  are  600  ft.,  oy  aoout 
half  that  in  breadth,  making  the  total 
length,  from  the  &ont  propylon  to  the 
-extremity  of  the  wall  of  circuit,  in- 
elusive,  1180  ft.  And  from  this  it 
will  appear  that  Diodorus  is  fully 
justified  in  the  following  statement: 
that  ^^  the  circuit  of  the  most  ancient 
of  the  four  temples  at  Thebes  measured 
13  stadia,"  or  about  1^  mile  English. 
The  thickness  of  the  walls,  "of  25 
feet,"  owing  to  the  great  variety  in 
their  dimensions,  is  too  vague  to  be 
noticed;  but  the  height  he  gives  to 
the  building  of  45  cubits  (67  ft.),  is 
far  too  little  for  the  grand  hall,  which, 
from  the  pavement  to  the  summit  of  the 
roof  inclusive,  is  not  less  than  80  ft. 

Comparaiive  antiauity  of  the  build- 
ings oj  the  Cheat  Temple. — "So  part, 


probably,  remains  of  the  earliest  fpno- 
dation  of  the  temple;  but  the  name 
of  Osirtasen  suffices  to  support  its 
claim  to  great  antiquity :  and  if  no 
monument  remains  at  Thebes  of  the 
earliest  dynasties,  this  may  be  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  of  its  not  having 
been  founded  when  the  kings  of  the 
Pyramid  period  ruled  at  Memphis. 
The  original  sanctuary,  which  was 
probably  of  sandstone,  doubtless  ex- 
isted in  the  reig^  of  that  monarch, 
and  stood  on  the  site  of  the  present 
one,  an  opinion  confirmed  by  our 
finding  the  oldest  remains  in  that 
direction,  as  well  as  by  the  propor- 
tions of  the  courts  and  propyla,  whose 
dimensions  were  necessarily  made  to 
accord  with  those  of  the  previous  parts, 
to  which  they  were  united.  All  is  here 
on  a  limited  scale,  and  the  polygonal 
columns  of  Osirtasen  evince  the  chaste 
style  of  architecture  in  vogue  at  that 
early  era. 

Subsequently  to  his  reign  were 
added  tne  small  chambers  of  Am- 
unoph  I.  Then  Thothmes  I.  built 
the  court  of  Osiride  columns,  and  put 
up  the  two  obelisks  in  the  open  space 
outside  it.  The  great  obelisks  inside 
the  Osiride  court  were  erected  to  his 
memory  by  his  daughter  Amun-noo- 
het  or  Hatasoo,  whose  name  also 
appears  on  the  walls  of  some  of  the 
chambers  near  the  sanctuary.  The 
rest  of  these  chambers  were  built 
by  Thothmes  H.  The  succeeding 
monarch,  Thothmes  III.,  made  con- 
siderable additions  to  the  buildings 
and  sculptures,  and  erected  the  great 
columnar  edifice  at  the  extreme  east 
of  the  enclosure  of  the  Great  Temple. 

The  sanctuary,  destroyed  by  the 
Persians,  and  since  rebuilt  by  Philip 
Aridseus,  was  also  of  the  same  Pha^* 
raoh ;  who  seems  to  have  been  the 
first  to  build  it  of  red  granite,  and  a 
block  of  that  stone  which  now  forms 
part  of  the  ceiling,  and  bears  the 
name  of  the  3rd  Thothmes,  belonged 
most  probably  to  the  sanctuary  he 
rebuilt. 

At  the  close  of  his  reign  the  temple 
only  extended  to  the  smaller  obelisks ; 
before  which  were  added,  by  Amunoph 
III.,  the  towers  of  the  prc^ylon,  whose 
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recesses  for  the  fiagstaffs,  proving  them 
to  have  been  originally  the  front 
towers  of  the  temple,  are  still  visible 
on  the  W.  face. 

The  Great  Hall  was  added  by  Sethi 
I.,  the  3rd  king  of  the  XIX th  dynasty ; 
and  besides  the  innumerable  bas- 
reliefs  that  adorn  its  walls,  historical 
scenes,  in  the  most  finished  and 
elegant  style  of  Egyptian  sculpture, 
were  designed  on  the  exterior  of  the 
N.  side. 

In  the  reign  of  Sethi's  son,  Barneses 
II.,  great  additions  were  made.  He 
completed  the  sculptures  on  the  S. 
side  of  the  Great  Hall,  and  on  the  ex- 
terior of  the  wall  of  circuit.  He  also 
built  the  area  in  front,  with  massive 
propyla,  preceded  by  granite  colossi 
and  an  avenue  of  sphinxes.  Succeeding 
monarchs  continued  to  display  their 
piety,  to  gratify  their  own  vanity,  or 
to  court  the  goodwill  of  the  priesthood, 
by  making  additions  to  the  buildings 
erected  by  their  predecessors ;  and  the 
several  isolated  monuments,  becoming 
attached  to  the  principal  pile,  formed 
at  length  one  immense  whole,  con- 
nected either  by  great  avenues  of 
sphinxes,  or  by  crude-brick  enclosures. 

The  principal  edifices  united  to  the 
main  temple  by  the  successors  of  the 
2nd  Bameses  are  the  three  chambers 
below  the  front  propylon,  and  the 
small  but  complete  temple  (l)  on  the 
W.  side  of  the  large  area ;  the  latter  by 
Bcuneses  III.,  the  former  by  his  second 
predecessor,  Sethi,  or  Osirei,II.  Several 
sculptures  were  added,  during  the 
XXIIn^  dynasty,  at  the  western  cor- 
ner of  the  same  area.  The  columns 
in  this  court,  one  alone  of  which  is 
now  standing,  bear  the  name  of  Tir- 
hakah,  Psammetichus  H.,  and  of 
Ptolemy  Philopator ;  and  the  gateway 
between  them  and  the  grand  haU 
having  been  altered  by  Ptolemy  Phys- 
con,  additional  sculptures,  bearing  his 
name,  were  inserted  amidst  those  of 
the  2nd  Bameses.  On  the  left,  as 
you  enter,  he  wears  a  Greek  helmet. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above 
account  that  the  earliest  name  found 
on  any  of  the  buildings  of  the  Great 
Temple  is  that  of  Osirtasen  I.,  and 
the  latest  that  of  Alexander  II.,  whose  | 


name  appears  in  one  of  the  small 
chambers  belonging  to  the  columnar 
edifice  of  Thothmes  HI. 

Historical  Sculptures  of  the  Great 
Temple.  —  The  principal  historical 
sculptures  are  on  the  exterior  of  the 
Great  Hall. 

They  were  commenced  by  Sethi  I., 
€uid  finished  by  his  son  Bameses  the 
Great,  the  supposed  Sesostris.  Those 
on  the  N.  side  are  of  Sethi  I.,  and 
relate  to  his  campaigns  in  the  East. 

To  commence  with  the  western  ex- 
tremity (a);  the  upper  compartment 
represents  the  king  attacking  a  forti- 
fied town  situated  on  a  rock,  which  is 
surrounded  by  a  wood,  and  lies  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  mountains, 


whither  the  flyiag  enemy  diive  off 
their  herds  on  the  approach  of  the 
Egyptian  army.  The  suite  of  it  tm 
entirely  lost. 

In  the  first  compartment  of  the 
second  line,  the  king  engages  the 
enemy's  infantry  in  the  open  field,  and, 
having  wounded  their  chief  with  a 
lance,  entangles  him  with  his  bow- 
string and  slays  him  with  his  sword. 
The  drawing  in  these  figures  is  remark- 
ably spirited;  and,  allowance  being 
made  for  the  conventional  style  of  the 
Egyptians,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
principal  groups  in  all  these  subjects 
are  admirably  designed.  In  the  second 
compartment  (following  the  same  line) 
the  Egyptian  hero,  having  alighted 
from  his  car,  fights  hand-in-hand  with 
the  chiefs  of  the  hostile  army :  one  has 
already  fallen  beneath  his  spear,  and, 
trampUng  on  the  prostrate  foe,  he 
seizes  his  companion,  who  is  also  des- 
tined to  fall  by  his  powerful  hand. 
Betuming  in  triumph,  he  leculs  before 
his  car  the  fettered  captives,  whom  he 
offers,  with  the  spoil  of  the  cities  he 
has  taken,  to  Amunre,  the  god  of 
Thebes.  This  consists  of  vases,  silver, 
gold,  and  other  precious  things,  and 
whatever  the  monarch  has  been 
enabled  to  collect  from  the  plunder 
of  the  conquered  country. 

The  lowest  line  commences  with 
an  encounter  between  the  Egyptians 
and  the  chariots  and  infantry  of  the 
Botennoo.    Their  chief  is  wounded  by 
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the  arrows  of  the  Egyptian  monaroh. 
who  closely  pursues  him,  and  disables 
one  of  his  horses  with  a  spear.  He 
then  attempts  to  quit  his  car,  as  his 
companion  falls  by  his  side  covered 
with  wounds.  The  rout  of  the  hostile 
army  is  complete,  and  they  fly  in  the 
utmost  consternation.  One  is  on  horse- 
h;iok.  The  victorious  return  of  King 
"  ethi  is  the  next  subject ;  and,  alight^ 
ing  from  his  chariot,  he  enters  the 
temple  of  Amunre,  to  present  his  cap^ 
tives  and  booty  to  the  protecting  deity 
of  Thebes.  He  then  slays  with  a  club 
the  prisoners  of  the  two  conquered  na- 
tions, in  the  presence  of  Amunre,  the 
names  of  whose  towns  and  districts  are 
attached  to  other  figures  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  wall. 

The  order  of  the  other  historical 
subject  commences  at  the  S.E.  angle. 
In  the  lower  line  the  Egyptians 
attack  the  Infantry  of  an  Asiatic 
enemy  in  the  open  field, — the  Eoten- 
noo,  whose  dress  and  colour,  if  they 
euTQ  the  same  as  those  represented 
in  the  Theban  tombs,  prove  them  to 
have  inhabited  a  country  very  far  to 
the  N.  of  Egypt.  The  Egyptians  sub- 
due them  and  make  them  captives; 
and  their  march,  perhaps  during  their 
return,  is  directed  through  a  series  of 
districts,  some  of  which  are  at  peace 
with,  others  tributary  to,  them.  The 
inhabitants  of  on&  of  these  fortified 
cities  come  out  to  meet  them,  bringing 
presents  of  vases  and  bags  of  gold, 
which,  with  every  demonstration  of 
respect,  they  lay  before  the  monarch, 
as  he  advances  through  their  country. 
He  afterwards  meets  with  opposition, 
and  is  obliged  to  attack  a  hostile 
army,  and  a  strongly  fortified  town, 
situated  on  a  high  rock,  and  sur- 
rounded by  water,  with  the  exception 
of  that  parik  which  is  rendered  inacces- 
sible by  the  steepness  of  the  cliff  on 
whose  verge  it  is  built.  It  seems  to 
defy  the  Egyptian  army,  but  the 
enemy  are  routed  and  sue  for  peace. 
(  This  h  at  the  angle  of  the  waU.) 

Their  arms  are  a  spear  and  battle- 
axe,  and  they  are  clad  in  a  coat  of 
mail,  with  a  short  and  close  dress. 
The  name  of  the  town  Kanana  (or 
Kanaan),  and  the  early  date  of  the  first 


year  of  the  king's  reign,  leave  little 
room  to  doubt  that  the  defeat  of  the 
Ganaanites  is  here  represented. 

In  the  other  compartments  is  repre- 
sented the  return  of  the  Pharaoh  to 
Thebes,  leading  in  triumph  the  cap- 
tives he  has  taken  in  the  war,  followed 
by  his  son  and  a  "  royal  scribe,"  with 
a  body  of  Egyptian  soldiers, "  the  royal 
attendants,  who  have  accompanied  him 
to  the  foreign  land  of  the  Botennoo." 

The  succession  of  countries  and  dis- 
tricts he  passes  through  on  his  return 
is  singularly  but  ingeniously  detailed : 
a  woody  and  well-watered  country  is 
indicated  by  trees  and  lakes,  and  the 
consequence  of  each  town  by  the  size 
of  the  fort  that  represents  it ;  bearing 
a  slight  analogy  to  the  simple  style  of 
description  in  Xenophon's  retreat. 

The  Nile  is  designated  by  the  cro- 
codiles and  fish  peculiar  to  that  river : 
and  a  bridge  serves  as  a  communica- 
tion with  the  opposite  bank.  This  is 
very  remarkable,  as  it  shows  they  had 
bridges  over  the  Nile  at  that  early 
period ;  but  being  drawn  as  seen  from 
above,  we  cannot  decide  whether  it 
was  made  with  arches  or  rafters.  A 
concourse  of  the  priests  and  distin- 
guished inhabitants  of  a  large  city 
comes  forth  to  greet  his  arrival ;  and 
he  then  proceeds  on  foot  to  offer  the 
spoil  and  captives  he  has  taken  to 
the  deity.  Though  probable,  it  is  by 
no  means  certain,  that  Thebes  is  here 
represented,  especially  as  the  name  of 
that  city  does  not  occur  in  the  hiero- 
glyphics. The  deputation  oonsiBts  of 
the  ''  priests  and  the  chief  men  of  the 
upper  and  lower  countries ; "  it  should 
therefore  rather  refer  to  his  entrance 
into  Egypt;  and  Tanis  would  agree 
better  with  the  hieroglyphics.  But 
Thebes  is  more  likely  to  be  repre- 
sented in  Theban  sculptures.  The 
battlemented  edifices  on  the  road, 
bearing  the  name  of  the  king,  appear 
to  be  out  of  Egypt ;  and  may  either 
point  out  the  places  where  he  had  a 
palace,  or  signify  that  they  were  tribu- 
tary to  him. 

In  the  compartments  of  the  upper 
line  the  Egyptians  attack  the  enemy 
in  the  open  field,  and  oblige  them  to 
take  shelter  in  a  fortified  town,  situ- 
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ated  on  a  lofty  hill  flanked  by  a  lake 
of  water.  Near  its  banks  and  on 
the  acclivity  of  the  mountain,  are 
several  trees  and  caverns;  amongst 
which  some  lie  concealed,  while 
others,  alarmed  for  the  fate  of  their 
oity,  throw  dust  on  their  heads,  and 
endeavour  to  deprecate  the  wrath  of 
the  victor.  The  chariots  are  routed, 
and  the  king,  having  seized  the  hostile 
chief,  smites  off  his  head,  which  he 
holds  by  the  beard.  The  pursuit  of  the 
enemy  continues,  and  they  take  re- 
fuge amidst  the  lofty  trees  that  crown 
the  heights  of  their  mountainous 
country.  The  Egyptians  follow  them 
to  the  woodfi,  and  heralds  are  sent  by 
the  king  to  offer  them  their  lives,  on 
condition  of  their  future  obedience  to 
his  will,  and  the  payment  of  an  annual 
tribute.  The  name  of  the  place,  called 
in  the  hieroglyphics  Lemanon,  is  pro- 
bably Mount  Lebanon  (m  and  b  being 
transmutable  letters),  though,  from  its 
being  mentioned  with  the  Kotennoo, 
it  should  be  farther  to  the  northward ; 
unless  the  Rotennoo  were  a  Syrian 
people.  Alighting  from  his  car,  he 
awaits  their  answer,  which  is  brought 
by  an  Egyptian  officer,  who  on  his 
return  salutes  his  sovereign,  and  re- 
lates the  success  of  his  mission.  In 
the  third  compartment,  the  hero,  who 
in  the  heat  of  the  fight  had  alighted 
from  his  chariot,  gives  proofs  of  his 
physical  powers  as  well  as  his 
courage,  and  grasps  beneath  each 
arm  two  captive  chiefs ;  while  others, 
bound  with  ropes,  follow  to  adorn  his 
triumph,  and  grace  the  offerings  of 
his  victory  to  the  god  of  Thebes. 

At  the  western  end  of  the  S.  wall  of 
the  Great  Hall  are  some  very  interest- 
ing sculptures  (6).  They  are  near  the 
gateway  leading  into  the  open  area. 
They  conmiemorate  a  victorious  cam- 
paign undertaken  by  the  1st  king  of 
the  XXIInd  Dynasty.  Sheshonk  I., 
the  Shishak  of  the  Bible,  against 
Palestine.  To  the  right  Shishak  is 
represented  with  upraised  arm  in  the 
act  of  striking  a  group  of  captives  at 
his  feet.  To  the  left,  the  god  Ammon 
of  Thebes,  and  the  Theba'id,  personified 
under  the  form  of  a  woman  holding  a 
quiver,  a  box,  and  a  mace,  present 
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themselves  before  him.  Behind  them 
are  150  persons  whose  heads  alone  are 
visible,  their  bodies  being  hidden  by 
a  sort  of  battlemented  shield,  on  whicn 
is  figured  the  plan  of  a  fortified  town. 
These  150  heads  and  shields,  as  we 
learn  from  the  hieroglyphics,  represent 
the  towns  taken  by  Shishak  in  his 
campaign.  The  name  of  Judah  Melek 
on  the  29th  shield  led  ChampoUion  to 
suppose  that  the  head  surmounting  it 
was  that  of  the  King  of  Judah,  Jero- 
boam, vanquished  by  Smshak.  But  M. 
Brugsh  has  shown  that  Judah  Melek 
can  only  be  considered,  like  the  others, 
as  the  name  of  some  place  in  Pales- 
tine. Indeed  all  the  faces  are  of 
one  type,  intended  no  doubt  to  sym- 
bolise the  general  cast  of  features  of 
the  conquered  people ;  though  that, 
perhaps,  can  be  found  more  distinctly 
traced  in  the  physiognomies  of  the 
prisoners  whom  the  conqueror  is  about 
to  strike. 

Continuing  eastwards  along  this 
same  S.  wall,  we  reach  a  wall  jutting 
out  from  it  at  right  angles,  on  the  west 
face  of  which  is  a  stela^  containing  the 
treaty  of  peace  concluded  between 
Rameses  II.  and  Khetasar,  king  of  tlie 
Khetas,  in  the  21st  year  of  the  reign  of 
the  former  prince.  The  incidents  pro- 
bably of  the  war  which  preceded  this 
peace  are  sculptured  on  the  main  wall 
to  the  west  of  this  side  wall  (c).  And 
to  the  east  of  it,  on  the  main  wall,  is  a 
long  column  of  hieroglyphics  contain- 
ing the  famous  poem  of  Pentaoor, 
recounting  the  great  feats  of  arms 
accomplished  by  Rameses  II.  There 
are  a  variety  of  other  warlike  scenes, 
all  more  or  less  like  those  already  de- 
scribed. 

Other  Buildings  and  Remains. — Be- 
ginning on  the  X.  side  of  the  Great 
Temple,  the  most  important  is  the 
temple  of  Amunoph  III.  It  was  onoe 
adorned  with  elegant  sculptures  and 
two  granite  obelisks,  but  is  now  a 
confused  heap  of  ruins,  whose  plan  is 
with  difficulty  traced  beneath  its 
fallen  walls. 

In  front  of  it  stands  a  well-pro- 
portioned pylon,  bearing  the  names 
and  sculptures  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes 
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with  Berenice,  and  of  Philopator; 
beyond  which  an  avenue  of  sphitixes 
extends  to  a  raised  platform  at  its 
N.E.  extremity.  The  pylon,  which 
was  of  a  much  earlier  date  than  the 
sculptures  it  bears,  having  attached 
to  it  the  statues  of  Bameses  II.,  is  the 
only  portion  of  this  building  which 
has  remained  uninjured ;  and,  though 
we  may  with  reason  attribute  much 
of  the  ruinous  condition  of  Thebes  to 
the  Persians,  the  names  on  this  pylon, 
and  many  Ptolemaic  additions  to  the 
temple  of  Amun,  fully  prove  that  its 
capture  by  Lathyrus  was  far  more 
detrimental  to  this  city  than  the  pre- 
vious invasion  of  Oambyses. 

On  the  E.  of  the  Great  Temple  is  a 
magnificent  pylon,  the  sculptures  of 
which  have  never  been  completed. 
In  the  doorway  is  the  name  of  Nec- 
tanebo,  and  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
S.E.  side  those  of  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus,  and  of  Arsinoe,  his  sister  and 
second  wife. 

In  the  area  within  this  gateway  are 
a  few  other  remains  of  the  time  of 
Sethil.,  Bameses  II.,Tirhakah,  Ptolemy 
Physcon,  Dionysus,  and  Tiberius. 
All  the  ground  to  the  N.E.  is  covered 
with  mounds  and  crude-brick  remains. 

To  the  S.  of  the  Great  Temple,  op- 
posite the  end  of  the  Osiride  hall, 
with  which  it  communicated,  is  a 
long  avenue  marked  at  certain  dis- 
tances by  four  pylons,  resembling  so 
many  triumphal  gates,  and  which  was 
adorned  by  a  row  of  colossal  statues. 
All  these  pylons  are  more  or  less 
ruined,  the  fbrst  and  fourth  almost  en- 
tirely so ;  and  only  two  of  the  statues 
remain  in  front  of  the  second  from  the 
Great  Temple.  They  all  bear  the 
names  of  the  Thothmes'  and  other 
kings  of  the  XVmth  dynasty.  The 
third  has  the  name  of  Horus  cut  over 
that  of  Amunoph  IV.  or  Khoo-en-aten, 
the  monarch  represented  in  the  grot- 
toes of  Tel  el  Amama. 

Beyond  these  pylons,  to  the  S.E.,  is  a 
lake  or  spacious  reservoir,  lined  with 
masonry,  which  still  receives  the 
water  of  the  rising  Nile  as  it  oozes 
through  the  ground ;  and  on  its  banks 
are  a  few  small  ruins  of  the  late  epoch 


of  Psammouthis,  of  the  XXIXth 
dynasty. 

The  small  edifice  attached  to  the 
front  area  is  of  the  2nd  Amunoph, 
but  the  name  on  the  neighbouring 
outer  propyla  is  of  the  successor  of 
Amunoph  III.,  and  the  androsphinxes 
before  them  bear  that  of  Sethi  II.  In 
a  small  isolated  edifice  are  the  ovals 
of  Thothmes  I.  and  the  3rd  Amunoph, 
whose  statues  of  black  granite  adorn 
th'fe  inner  doorway. 

The  ruins  within  the  crude-brick 
enclosure  of  the  other,  or  toestem  Idhe^ 
are  of  various  epochs;  and  among 
the  sculptures  are  observed  the  names 
of  Thothmes  m.,  Amunoph  III., 
Sheshonk  I.,  and  Ptolemy  Dionysus. 
The  temple  and  statues  which  once 
stood  before  it  are  of  Bameses  11. ; 
and  that  on  the  western  comer  of 
the  lake,  also  adorned  with  two 
granite  statues,  is  of  Bameses  III. 
Numerous  figures  of  black  granite, 
representing  the  lion-headed  goddess, 
are  deposited  in  the  precincts  of  the 
inner  enclosure ;  and  on  the  back  of 
one  of  them  is  an  inscription  with 
the  names  of  king  Pisham  and  a 
queen  of  the  XXIst  dynasty.  Some 
elegant  androsphinxes  on  the  left  of  the 
front  door  are  also  worthy  of  notice. 

The  water  of  this  lake  also  receives 
an  annual  supply,  through  the  soil, 
from  the  Nile ;  but  being  strongly  im- 
pregnated witib  nitre  and  other  salts, 
and  stagnant  during  the  heat  of  the 
summer,  it  is  no  longer  drinkable. 

The  temple  of  Bameses  III.,  pre- 
ceded by  the  pylon  of  Ptolemy  Euer- 
getes  by  which  we  approached  Karnak, 
and  the  other  temple  of  the  same 
monarch  attached  to  the  wall  of  the 
area  preceding  the  Great  Hall,  have 
been  already  mentioned. 

The  above  is  a  brief  and  imperfect 
attempt  to  give  some  idea  of  the  mo>t 
marvellous  mass  of  ruins  in  the  world. 
"Travel  and  opportimity  have  their 
duties,''  and  the  unantiquarian  tra- 
veller feels  it  incumbent  on  him  to  try 
and  make  something  out  of  the  various 
remains  of  Karnak.  It  is  hoped  that 
this  short  sketch  may  help  him  to  do 
so.  But  it  is  almost  a  hopeless  task 
even  for  the  learned  archsBologist  to 
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unrayel  any  complete  and  satisfactory 

Elan  from  such  a  mass  of  ruin.  Per- 
aps  the  best  way  of  viewing  Kamak 
is  to  regard  it  simply  as  the  most 
wonderful  thing  of  its  kind  in  the 
world,  alike  for  its  size,  its  grandeur, 
and  the  incredible  mass  of  ruins  it 
presents. 

It  remains,  perhaps,  to  say  a  few 
words  on  the  causes  which  have 
brought  about  the  destruction  of  Kar- 
nak.  It  htis  been  variously  attributed 
to  the  effects  of  an  earthquake,  to  the 
religious  animosity  of  Cambyses  and 
the  Persians,  and  to  the  fury  of 
Ptolemy  Lathyrus,  who  was  exas- 
perated against  his  revolted  Theban 
subjects  for  having  stood  a  protracted 
siege  of  several  months.  One  or  all  of 
these  causes  may  have  contributed* 
towards  the  general  destruction ;  but 
it  is  possible  that  there  is  a  anotl^er 
reason  for  it,  which  has  been  pointed 
out  by  M.  Mariette.  "  Is  it  not  pro- 
bable," he  says,  *^  that  it  (the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Great  Temple  of  Kamak) 
is  the  effect  of  the  faults  in  its  con- 
struction, and  of  its  position  with 
regard  to  the  Nile  and  the  surround- 
ing plain,  the  pavement  being  some 
7  ft.  below  the  soil  ?  The  Pharaonic 
temples  are  indeed  generally  very 
carelessly  built.  The  west  pylon,  for 
example,  has  settled  down  simply  be- 
cause it  was  hollow;  and,  therefore, 
the  inclination  of  its  walls,  instead  of 
being  a  means  of  strengthening  it,  has 
merely  helped  its  fall.  It  must  be 
noted,  besides,  that  Kamak,  more  than 
any  other  Egyptian  temple,  has  for  a 
long  time  suffered  from  infiltrations 
from  the  Nile,  whose  waters  saturated 
with  nitre  eat  into  the  sandstone. 
The  temple  of  Kamak  has  thus 
suffered  more  than  any  other  from  the 
negligence  of  its  builders,  and  more 
especially  from  its  position  with  regard 
to  the  Nile :  and  as  the  same  causes 
produce  the  same  effects,  the  time 
may  be  foreseen  when,  with  crash 
after  crash,  the  columns  of  the  magni- 
ficent hypostyle  hall,  whose  bases  are 
already  three  ports  eaten  through, 
will  fall,  as  have  fallen  the  columns 
in  the  great  court  preceding  it." 
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THEBES,  AND  KENEH,  TO  K06SEIB  ON  THE 
BED  SEA. 

Two  principal  roads  lead  from 
Keneh,  and  one  from  Thebes,  to 
Kosseir.  The  following  are  the  dis- 
tances:— 

Miles 
a.  By  the  Moil^  road : 

Keneh  to  Beer  Amber       ..      ..  llf 

Wells  of  El  Egayta  (Eghayta)  21i 
The  1st  Wells  to  W.  of  MoU^ 

(Moayleli) 38  J 

2nd  Wells  to  W.  of  MoUeh       . .  3 

WeUsofMoileh 4 

Beer  il  Ingleez  (near  El  Bayda)  29^ 

Springs  of  El  Ambagee     ..      ..  5| 

^osseir  (fort)       6 


1191 


h.  By  the  Bussafa  road : 

Keneh  to  Beer  Amber      ..     ..  llf 

WellsofEgayta 2l| 

Wells  of  Hsunmam^t 24| 

Well  called  Moie-t  (or  Saydl-t) 

Hagee  Soolayman      . .     . .  33 

Beer  el  Ingleez 15^ 

Ambagee     5} 

Kosseir 6 

117J 

Thebes  (Kamak)  to  Medamot, 

(E.  bank) 5 

Coptos(E.) 37i 

WeUs  of  El  Egayta 27 

£1    Egayta  to   Kosseir  83i 

(Kte.  7)       86i 

155^ 
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The  roads  from  Thebes  and  from 
Keneh  unite  at  the  wells  of  El  Egayta, 
and  are  thence  the  same  to  l^osseir. 
The  Moileh,  or  Moayleh  road,  and 
the  Derb  El  Bussafa  are  the  most 
frequented.  They  both  meet  at  El 
Egayta,  where  they  diverge,  and  unite 
again  at  El  Bayda  "  the  white  "  (hills), 
so  called  from  the  colour  of  the  rocks ; 
where  there  is  a  well,  called  Beer  el 
Ingleez,  from  having  been  dug  by  our 
Indian  army  on  its  way  to  the  Nile. 
The  water  is  brackish;  and  that  at 
El  Ambagee  is  bad.  At  the  others 
the  water  is  good. 

Arabs  with  their  camels  for  the 
journey  had  perhaps  better  be  en- 
gaged at  Keneh. 

There  is  nothing  worthy  of  remark 
on  the  Moavleli  road.  There  are 
some  Ababdeh  Arabs  settled  near  this 
and  the  Derb  Er  Bussafa,  from  whom 
milk  may  sometimes  be  obtained; 
and  camels,  laden  with  com  for  Arabia 
are  occasionally  met  on  their  way  to 
Eosseir. 

'  The  most  interesting  road  is  the 
Derb  Er  Bussafa;  from  the  ancient 
Boman  stations  met  with  at  intervals, 
and  from  its  having  been  the  old  road 
from  Coptos  to  Philoteras  -  Portus. 
There  are  eight  of  these  stations,  or 
Hydreumas^  some  of  which  are  distant 
from  each  other  only  H,  others  from 
8  to  12  m. ;  besides  the  wells  of  El 
Egayta,  which  were  also  known  to 
the  ancients.  The  first  station,  whose 
site  and  plan  is  less  easily  traced  than 
the  others,  was  distant  from  Coptos 
only  9  m.,  and  was  probably  common 
to  the  Philoteras  P.  and  Berenice 
roads,  though  not  given  in  the  lists  of 
Pliny  or  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus. 

Breccia  Quarries. — Near  the  large 
well  of  Hammamat,  on  this  road,  are 
the  quarries  of  Breccia  Verde,  from 
which  BO  many  sarcophagi,  fonts, 
tazze,  and  other  ornamental  objects 
made  of  this  beautiful  stone,  were 
cut  by  the  ancients,  both  in  Phara- 
onic  and  Boman  times.  The  valley 
of  the  quarries  is  called  Wady  Foak- 
heer,  from,  the  quantity  of  pottery 
(^fokhdr)  found  there.  It  is  also  re- 
markable for  the  number  of  hiero- 


glyphic inscriptions  on  the  rocks,  of 
very  early  time,  for  the  numerous 
huts  of  workmen  who  lived  there, 
and  for  the  remains  of  a  small  Egyp- 
tian temple  of  the  time  of  Ptolemy 
Euergetes  I.  The  inscriptions  on  the 
rocks  are  interesting  from  their  anti- 
quity, some  being  of  very  ancient 
Pharaohs. 

The  principal  names  are  of  Papa, 
or  Papi; — of  Bemeren; — and  three 
very  early  Pharaohs,  two  of  which 
occur  in  the  chamber  of  kings  at 
Eamak ;  —  of  Mantoftep,  or  Man- 
dothph ;  —  Osirtasen  I.  and  III. ; 
Amenem-ha  I.  and  11. ; —  Thothmes 
III. ;  Sethi  I.  and  II. ; — Barneses  IV. 
and  VIII. ; — Sabaco,  and  the  Princess 
Amunatis; — Psammetichus  I.  and  II. ; 
• — Amasis ;  —  Cambyses ;  —  Darius ; — 
Xerxes ;  and  Artaxerxes ;  —  Amyr- 
taBus  (?) ;  and  Nectanebo. 

There  are  many  hieroglyphic  and 
Greek  exvotos.  In  one  of  the  latter 
the  writer  is  said  to  be  a  native  of 
Alabastron ;  and  in  one  of  the  former 
Amun-re  is  styled  "  Lord  of  the  re- 
gions of  the  world,"  and  Neph  (Nou  ? 
or  Kneph)  is  called  **  the  Lord  of  the 
foreign  land  of  the  Elephant,"  or  the 
island  of  Elephantine.  Khem  or  Pan 
is  the  deity  of  the  place.  He  was 
supposed  to  be  the  particular'^' guar- 
dian of  th^  roads ; "  and  until  the  wor- 
ship of  Serapis  was  introduced  by  the 
Greeks  and  Bomans,  he  seems  to  have 
been  the  principal  god  to  whom  tem- 
ples were  built  and  prayers  made  in  the 
Egyptian  deserts.  The  triad  of  this 
vcdley  consisted  of  Khem,  the  infant 
Horus,  and  "  Isis,  the  beautiful  Mother 
of  the  gods,  queen  of  Heaven." 

(For  Kosseir,  see  Bte.  7,  d.) 

The  Ababdeli  Desert, — The  principal 
roads  ma&e  by  the  ancients  across 
this  desert  were  those  from  Coptos  to 
Berenice,  and  to  Philoteras-Portus, 
just  mentioned;  one  from  Contra- 
ApoUinopolis  (opposite  Edfoo)  to  the 
emerald-mines  of  Gebel  Zabara ;  and 
another  from  Philoteras-Portus,  along 
the  sea-coast,  to  the  Leucos-Portus^ 
Nechesia,  and  Berenice,  which  con- 
tinued thence  southwards  in  the  direo- 
tion  of  Sowakin.    There  was  also  one 
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which  left  the  Nile  near  Contra- 
Apollinopolis,  and,  taking  a  southerly 
direction,  ran  probably  to  the  gold- 
mines (of  Gebel  Ollagee)  mentioned 
by  Agatharcides  and  other  authors, 
and  subsequently  by  the  Shereef 
Edrisi  and  Aboolfeda.  The  roads  were 
generally  furnished  with  stations, 
buOt  at  short  intervals,  where  water 
could  always  be  obtained  by  means  of 
large  wells  sunk  within  them  to  a 
great  depth,  and  by  supplies  preserved 
in  cisterns,  frequently  in  the  solid 
rock.  The  cisterns  were  spacious  and 
covered  by  awnings  supported  on 
poles,  or  pillars  of  masonry,  and  were 
tilled  as  occasion  required,  for  the  use 
of  the  soldiers  quartered  there,  as  well 
weU  as  of  those  who  passed ;  and  hence 
the  name  of  "  Fons"  or  "  Hydreuma." 

The  gold-mines  lie  some  distance  to 
the  S.  of  the  Ababdeh  desert,  in  the 
territory  of  the  Bishareeyah.  They  are, 
as  Edrisi  and  Aboolfeda  observe,  "  in 
the  land  of  Begga,"  the  Bisharee  coun- 
try ;  and,  as  appears  from  two  of  the 
Arabic  funeral  inscriptions  found  by 
Mr.  Bonomi  and  Linant-Bey,  were 
worked  in  the  years  339  a.h.  (951 
A.D.)  and  378  a.h.  (989  a.d.'),  the 
former  being  the  5th  year  of  the  Ca- 
liph El  Motee  al  Illah,  a  short  time 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Fatemites  in 
Egypt ;  and  the  other  in  the  14th  year 
of  El  Azeez,  the  second  king  of  the 
Fatemite  dynasty.  Certain  it  is,  how- 
ever, that  they  were  also  mined  pre- 
vious to  and  after  that  period,  though 
there  are  no  other  epitaphs  with  dates. 

The  stations  on  the  road  fr<ym  Cejh 
to8  to  Berenice  have  a  peculiar  inte- 
rest, from  being  mentioned  by  Pliny, 
and  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus. 


According  to  Pliny. 

M.P. 

First  Hydreuma,  from  Coptos    . .  32 

Second  Hydreuma        63 

Apollinis        89 

Novimx  Hydreuma       49 

(the  Hyreuma  Vetus  being  4 
miles  off,  out  of  the  road) 

Berenice        25 


Total  in  Roman  miles    258 


Itinerary, 

Didyme 24 

Afrodito 20 

Compasi 22 

Jovis       33 

Aristonis        25 

Phalacro        25 

Apollonos       23 

Cabalsi 27 

Csenon  Hydreimia        27 

Berenice        18 


Total    271 


Besides  all  those,  stations  men- 
tioned in  the  Itinerary,  an  inter- 
mediate one  between  Didyme  and 
Afrodito  is  met  with,  on  the  direct 
road  from  Coptos  to  Berenice,  about 
4^  m.  to  the  northward  of  the  latter. 
The  Novimi  and  Vetus  Hydreuma  are 
the  last  stations  before  reaching  Bere- 
nice, the  latter  being  out  of  the  road, 
about  4  m.  up  a  valley. 

(For  Berenice,  see  Rte.  7,  d.) 

The  road  now  usually  taken  from 
the  Nile  to  Berenice  lies  through  the 
Wady  Sakayt ;  the  ancient  road  from 
Coptos  to  that  port  passed  through 
Wady  Matoolee,  and  other  valleys 
that  succeed  it  to  the  southward. 

The  modem  name  of  Berenice  is 
Sakayt  el  Kublee,  or  "  the  Southern 
Sakayt." 

A  road  leads  from  Berenice  to  the 
hasanite  mountain,  now  Om  Kerrebeh, 
passing  by  some  ruined  stations,  and* 
an  ancient  village  of  considerable  ex- 
tent; and  some  distance  to  the  east- 
ward of  those  quarries  is  the  Mons 
Fentedactylus,  now  Gebel  Feraid, 
whose  five  cones  are  still  more  re- 
markable when  seen  from  Berenice. 
At  Om  Kerrebeh  are  considerable 
workings  of  what  the  ancients  called 
basanite. 

Emerald  Mines. — The  emerald-amines 
are  far  less  interesting  than  might  be 
supposed.  Some  are  at  the  Gebel 
Zabara,  and  others  in  that  neighbour- 
hood, about  the  Wady  Sakayt.  They 
have    been   successively    worked    by 
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•  the  ancient  Egyptians,  the  caliphs, 
the  Memlooks,  and  Mohammed  Ali, 
but  are  now  abandoned.  They  lie  in 
micaceous  schist ;  and  numerous  shafts 
of  considerable  depth  have  been  ex- 
cavated at  the  base  of  the  mountain. 
The  largest  is  at  Gebel  Zabara,  ex- 
tending downwards,  at  an  angle  of  37^, 
to  the  distance  of  about  360  feet,  being 
318  in  horizontal  length,  and  215  in 
perpendicular  depth. 

To  the  south  of  Gebel  Zabira  is 
the  extensive  village  of  Sakdyt,  con- 
sisting of  numerous  miners'  huts  and 
houses ;  and  independent  of  its  mines, 
a  temple  excavated  in  its  rock,  and 
some  Greek  inscriptions,  render  it  pe- 
culiarly interesting  to  the  antiquary. 
The  name  of  Sakayt  is  evidently  de- 
rived from  that  given  to  the  town  in 
old  times.  A  Greek  inscription  there 
speaks  of  the  god  Serapis  and  the  lady 
Isis  of  Senskis,  or  Senskete. 

In  the  adjoining  valley,  called  Wddy 
Nognis,  which  is  only  separated  from 
Wady  Sakayt  by  a  ridge  of  hills,  is 
another  similar  village,  whose  houses 
are  better  built  and  on  a  larger  scale, 
with  the  advantage  of  a  natural  reser- 
voir, under  the  neighbouring  cliffs,  of 
excellent  water. 

It  is  through  this  W6dy  Sakdyt 
that  the  road  goes  from  the  Nile  to 
Berenice. 

Ancient  Boad  from  Contra-ApoUi- 
nopoli8  to  ike  Emerald  Mines. — On 
the  road  from  Contra-Apollinopolis 
to  the  emerald-mines  are  three  sta- 
tions. The  first  is  small,  and  presents 
nothing  interesting  except  the  name  of 
one  of  the  alien  kings  of  the  XYIIIth 
dynasty;  but  close  to  the  second 
is  a  temple  cut  in  the  rock,  founded, 
and  dedicated  to  Amun,  by  King 
Sethi  I.,  the  father  of  Rameses  the 
Great.  Though  small,  its  sculptures 
are  of  a  very  good  style ;  and  in  the 
hfidl  is  a  curious  tablet  of  hieroglyphics 
bearing  the  date  of  the.  ninth  year  of 
this  Pharaoh. 

The  temple  consists  of  a  portico 
supported  by  four  columns,  and  a  hall, 
with  four  pillars  in  the  centre,  at  the 
end  of  which  are  three  small  cham- 
bers, or  rather  niches,  each  contain- 1 


ing  three  statues.  Many  visitors  have 
written  Greek  inscriptions  on  its  walls, 
most  of  which  are  ex-votos  to  Pan ; 
but  one  is  remarkable  as  being  of 
the  soldiers  quartered  in  the  fortrfied 
station,  whose  thirteen  names  are  in- 
scribed on  one  of  the  columns  of  the 
portico. 

In  a  chamber  of  the  station  is  a 
block  of  stone,  bearing  an  ex-voto  to 
"Arsinoe  Philadelphe,"  the  wife  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  who  foimded 
the  town  of  Berenice,  to  which  this 
road  also  led  from  the  upper  part  of 
the  Thebaid.  The  third  station  pre- 
sents nothing  of  interest;  and  be- 
tween it  and  the  emerald-mines  no 
other  ruins  occur,  though  several 
wells  once  afforded  a  supply  of  water 
to  those  who  passed  on  the  road» 
This  road,  which  leaves  the  Nile 
nearly  opposite  Edfoo,  is  perhaps  the 
best  for  a  visit  to  the  emerald-mines 
and  Berenice,  especially  as  the  Abab» 
deh  Arabs  live  there,  who  are  not  to 
be  engaged  at  Thebes,  and  other  places 
to  the  north. 

The  Bishareeyah  Tribe  of  Arabs. — 
To  the  south  of  the  Ababdeh  Arabs 
are  the  Bishareeyah,  who,  like  the 
Ababdeh,  wear  long  hair,  and  have 
the  same  wild  appearance  as  the 
Nubians  and  many  other  people  of 
Ethiopia.  They  have  a  peculiar  lan- 
guage, and  C£J1  themselves  de- 
scendants of  Eooka,  who  was  both 
their  god  and  their  ancestor;  but 
they  are  now  Moslems.  The  Abab- 
deh also  had  at  one  time  a  peculiar 
language,  but  they  now  speak  Arabic. 

The  arms  of  both  these  tribes  are 
the  spear,  knife,  and  sometimes  the 
shield ;  which  they  prefer  to  fire-arms. 
They  are  frequently  at  war  with  each 
other;  and  it  is  therefore  necessary 
in  going  into  their  desert,  to  apply  to 
some  of  their  sheykhs  for  protection. 
But  there  is  little  there  worthy  of  a 
visit ;  ■  the  gold-mines  are  of  no  great 
interest,  and  it  is  difficult  to  obtain 
permission  to  see  their  stronghold, 
the  isolated  mountain,  called  Gebel  el 
Elbeh. 
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ROUTE  20. 

LrXOR  (theses)  to  ASSOOiN,  THE  PIBST 

CATARACT,  AND  PHILiE. 

Miles. 

Luxor  to  Erment        8^ 

Esneh 26 

El  Kab  (Eileithyias)         ..      ..  17^ 

Edfoo 13J 

Hagar  Silsileh 26 

Kom  Ombo 15 

Assoodn        26i 

133 
Philw 5 

There  is  nothing  of  any  interest  be- 
tween Luxor  and  Erment. 

(TF.)  Erment  (8 J  m.)  The  ruips  of 
Erment,  the  ancient  Hermonthis,  lie  at 
some  distance  from  the  river.  The  boat 
usually  stops  close  to  a  large  sugar- 
factory  on  the  W.  bank,  picturesquely 
surrounded  by  trees  and  gardens,  and 
with  a  small  village  attached  to  it. 
The  whole  aspect  of  the  country  here 
is  very  pretty.  On  the  left  bank  are 
fine  avenues  of  sycamore-figs,  running 
alongside  the  river  and  inland;  on 
the  right  are  some  picturesque  villages 
with  groups  of  trees,  and  bright 
patches  of  cultivation,  while,  as  a 
b8U3kground  to  the  whole,  rises  the 
yellow  desert  and  a  splendid  range  of 
mountains. 

The  ruins  of  Erment  are  hardly 
worth  a  visit,  except  for  the  purpose 
of  seeing  what  is  supposed  to  be  an 
authentic  portrait  of  Cleopatra.  Ex- 
tensive mounds  mark  the  site  of  the  old 
town,  which  was  of  very  early  origin. 
The  large  temple  has  been  long  de- 


stroyed, and  its  materials  probably 
used  in  the  construction  of  the  Chris- 
tian church  whose  remains  can  still  bid 
traced.  The  few  ruins  still  standing 
are  those  of  the  mammeisi,  or  "  lying- 
in-house,"  where  Reto,  the  second 
member  of  the  triad  of  the  place,  gave 
birth  to  Horpi-re,  the  infant  child  of 
that  goddess  and  of  Mandoo.  It  was 
built  by  the  celebrated  Cleopatra,  who 
is  there  accompanied  by  Neocsesar,  or 
Csesarion,  her  son  by  Julius  Csesar, 
and  consisted  of  an  exterior  court, 
formed  by  two  rows  of  columns  con- 
nected by  intercolumnar  screens,  a 
small  transverse  colonnade,  serving  as 
a  portico,  at  right  angles  with  the 
former,  and  the  naos,  which  is  divided 
into  two  chambers.  Ptolemy  Neociesar 
and  his  mother  have  both  the  titles 
gods  Philometores,  Philopatores ;  but 
the  offerings  are  mostly  made  by  the 
queen  Cleopatra,  who  is  also  repre- 
sented adoring  Basis,  the  bull  of  Her- 
monthis. This  sacred  animal  is  found 
on  the  reverse  of  the  coins  of  the  Her- 
monthite  nome.  Its  head  is  depressed, 
while  that  of  Apis  on  the  Memphite 
coins  is  raised,  which  may  serve  as  a 
distinguishing  mark  when  the  legend 
containing  the  name  of  the  nome  has 
disappeared. 

There  is  also  a  reservoir  cased  with 
hewn  stone,  appertaining  to  the  temple, 
the  water  of  which,  Wansleb  says,  was 
used  in  his  time  for  bleaching  linen. 
The  same  traveller  mentions  a  tra- 
dition of  the  people  claiming  for  their 
town  the  honour  of  having  been  the 
birthplace  of  Moses,  with  the  same 
gravity  as  the  natives  of  Bomoo  pre- 
tend that  their  coimtry  received  its 
name  (Bur-nodh)  from  being  ^^the 
country  of  Noah." 

The  Christian  church  dates  in  the 
time  of  the  lower  empire.  It  was 
evidently  of  considerable  size,  measur- 
ing 75  paces  by  33  (about  190  ft.  by 
85);  and  from  the  style  of  the  small 
portion  of  the  outer  waU  that  still 
remains,  and  its  granite  columns,  there 
is  little  doubt  that  it  was  erected  after 
Christianity  had  become  the  estab- 
lished religion  of  the  country. 

(E.)  Tuotj  in  Coptic  Thouot,  the 
ancient  Tuphium,  lies  on  the  opposite 
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bank,  in  the  district  of  Selemeeah,  and 
is  easily  distinguished  by  its  lofty 
minaret  The  only  ruins  consist  of 
a  small  temple,  probably  also  a  mam- 
meisi,  now  nearly  concealed  by  the 
hovels  of  the  viUagers  who  inhabit  the 
few  chambers  that  remain.  On  one 
of  the  blackened  walls  is  the  name  of 
Ptolemy  Physcon.  It  presents  little 
worthy  of  a  visit,  and  will  not  repay 
the  traveller  for  the  trouble  of  an  ex- 
cursion from  the  river,  unless  he  is 
very  much  interested  in  Egyptian  re- 
searches. 

The  river  above  Erment  is  inter- 
sected by  numerous  sandbanks,  and 
the  navigation,  imless  the  wind  is 
favourable,  is  very  tedious. 

{W,)  Gebelayn,  "the  two  hUls,"  is 
a  curious  detached  ridge  of  rocks. 
There  are  vestiges  of  an  ancient  town 
on  the  hill  nearest  the  river,  and  some 
grottoes.  It  may  have  been  the  site 
of  Crocodilopolis,  the  next  town  on 
the  W.  bank  mentioned  by  Strabo 
after  Hermonthis. 

(W.)  A  few  miles  above  Gebelayn 
the  river  makes  a  very  sharp  bend, 
and  at  the  comer  on  the  W.  oank  is 
the  newly  sprung  up  village  of  Mu- 
taneh,  with  a  large  pumping-engine 
establishment  for  sending  water  along 
an  aqueduct  to  the  inland  town  of 
Wddy  Geen,  some  distance  from  the 
river, 

(TT.)  Tofn^es  is  on  the  site  of  an 
ancient  town,  perhaps  Aphroditopolis ; 
as  Asfoon  of  AspMnis:  and  in  the 
plain,  about  2f  m.  to  the  N.W.  of 
Esneh,  was  the  small  temple  of  Ed 
Daw  ("  the  Convent "),  which  marked, 
perhaps,  the  position  of  Chnoubis; 
though  Ptolemy  seems  to  place  it  on 
the  E.  bank,  20'  S.  of  Tuphium,  and 
15'  N.  of  Eileithyias.  Glmoubis  and 
Chnumis  were  the  same  place;  as 
Ghnouphis,  Noub,  or  Noum,  were  the 
same  god. 

(F*.)  Esneh  (26  miles),  in  Coptic 
8ne,  was  known  to  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  by  the  name  of  LtUopoUs, 
from  the  worship  of  the  Latus  fish, 
which,  according  to  Strabo,  shared 
with  Minerva  the  honours  of  the 
sanctuary.       It    is    the    capital    of 


the  province  of  the  same  name,  and 
residence  of  the  governor;  and  pos- 
sesses a  population  of  from  6000  to 
7000  inhabitants.  It  carries  on  a  con- 
siderable trade  in  cereals  with  the 
Soodan  in  exchange  for  the  products 
of  that  country.  Esneh  is  a  good 
place  for  laying  in  live  stock  for  the 
remainder  of  the  voyage  up  to  the 
2nd  Cataract,  as,  though  they  are  not 
much  dearer  at  Assooan,  the  supply  of 
sheep,  turkeys,  and  chickens  is  more 
limited,  and  in  Nubia  everything  is 
very  dear. 

The  usual  mooring-place  at  Esneh 
is  at  the  upper  end  of  the  town,  close 
imder  the  numerous  coffee- shops  ad- 
joining the  separate  hamlet  inhabited 
by  the  Ghawazee  or  dancing-girls, 
who  have  a  numerous  colony  here. 
Those,  however,  who  prefer  quiet  to 
noise  should  moor  below  the  town, 
imder  the  garden  of  the  pasha's  palace. 
They  will,  no  doubt,  find  various  ob- 
jections started  to  this  proposal,  as  the 
crew  naturally  prefer  society  and  the 
coffee- shops. 

Esneh  has  the  reputation  of  being 
the  healthiest  place  in  Egypt.  Its  air 
and  that  of  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood is  considered  particularly  good 
for  invalids,  who  are  constantly  sent 
by  the  native  doctors  for  the  benefit 
of  the  change  from  Cairo  and  Alex- 
andria. The  temperature  is  more  even 
than  either  at  Thebes  or  Assooan — 
the  nights  being  fresh  without  being 
cold,  and  the  day's  warmth  nearly 
always  tempered  by  a  breeze  from. 
theN. 

The  temple  of  Esneh  is  in  the 
middle  of  the  town.  The  portico, 
which  was  cleared  out  to  the  floor  by 
order  of  Mohammed  Ali,  during  his 
visit  to  Esneh  in  1842,  is  the  only  part 
visible.  The  remainder  is  buried  be- 
neath the  houses  of  the  modem  town. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  date 
of  the  inner  portion  of  this  temple,  the 
portico  merely  presents  the  names  of 
some  of  the  early  CaBsars:  those  of 
Tiberius  Claudius  Cfiesar,  Germanicn8« 
and  Autocrator  Caesar  Yespasianus, 
occurring  in  the  dedication  over  the 
entrance ;  and  those  of  Trajan,  Adrian, 
and  Antoninus  in  the  interior.    Men- 
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tion  is  also  made  of  Thothmes  III.,  by 
whom  the  original  temple  was  perhaps 
founded. 

On  the  ceiling  is  a  zodiac,  similar 
to  that  of  Denderah :  and  upon  the  pi- 
lasters, on  either  side  of  the  front  row 
of  columns  are  several  lines  of  hiero- 
glyphics, which  are  interesting  from 
their  containing  the  names  of  the 
Egyptian  months. 

The  sculptures  in  this  temple  are 
very  inferior,  and  furnish  another  ex- 
ample of  the  decline  in  the  arts  of 
engraving  and  sculpture  which  took 
place  in  Egypt  under  the  Ptolemies 
and  the  CsBsars. 

Extensive  mounds  sufficiently  prove 
the  size  and  consequence  of  ancient 
Latopolis;  but  no  remains  are  now 
visible,  except  the  portico  of  the 
temple  and  the  remains  of  a  stone 
quay  on  the  E.  side.  That  the  latter 
is  of  Roman  date  may  be  inferred 
from  the  style  of  the  building. 

Wansleb  mentions  the  tombs  of 
Christian  martyrs,  who  were  buried 
near  Eaneh,  and  are  believed  to  have 
been  put  to  death  during  the  perse- 
cutions of  Diocletian.  But  report  also 
states  that  the  Christians  who  fled 
from  Medeenet  Haboo  at  the  time  of 
the  Arab  invasion,  and  were  overtaken 
and  slain  at  Esneh,  were  buried  in  the 
same  spot.  Of  all  the  convents  in  the 
valley  of  the  Nile  that  of  Ammonius 
at  Esneh,  said  to  have  been  erected  by 
the  Empress  Helena,  in  honour  of  the 
martyrs  killed  by  Diocletian,  is  reputed 
the  most  ancient. 

(E.)  Near  the  village  of  El  HeOeh, 
on  the  opposite  bank,  stood  the  small 
town  of  Contra-Laton. 

The  subcarbonate  of  soda,  natron,  is 
found  in  the  vicinity  of  El  Helleh. 
The  Ababdeh  also  bring  from  the 
eastern  desert  a  talcose  stone,  called 
hamr,  for  which  there  is  a  great  de- 
mand throughout  Upper  Egypt,  being 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  manufacture 
of  the  biVdm,  or  earthen  vessels  for 
cooking,  which  have  the  power  of  re- 
sisting a  great  degree  of  heat,  and  are 
universally  used  by  the  peasants.  It 
is  the  lapis  ctlarie  of  the  Romans. 
The  hamr  is  first  pounded  and  sifted ; 
and,  after  being  moistened  and  mixed  I 
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with  brickdust,  is  fashioned  with  the 
hand,  and  baked  in  a  kiln  heated  to  a 
proper  temperature.  But  they  have 
not  yet  become  acquainted  with  the 
process  of  vitrifying  their  pottery,  for 
which  the  Arabs  were  once  so  famous; 
and  the  glazed  earthenware  now  used 
in  Egypt  is  imported  from  foreign 
countries. 

(TT.)  Seven  miles  above  Esneh  are 
moimds  of  an  old  town,  now  called 
Kom  Ayr.  A  short  distance  above 
El  ^enan,  and  about  14  m.  from 
Esneh,  is  an  ancient  quay  of  hewn 
stone.  Some  suppose  it  to  mark  the 
site  of  Chnoubis. 

(TT.)  Three  miles  beyond  this,  and 
a  short  distance  from  the  river  is  a 
ruined  pyramid,  called  El  Kodla.  It 
is  built  in  degrees  (as  were  probably 
all  other  pyramids),  and  is  composed 
of  limestone  blocks,  from  the  rock  on 
which  it  stands,  of  irregular  form,  and 
hewn  with  little  care.  Though  in  a 
dilapidated  state,  25  tiers  still  remain, 
and  its  total  height,  now  reduced  to 
about  35  ft.,  may  perhaps  originally 
have  exceeded  50;  the  base  being 
about  60  ft.  square. 

(TT.)  Four  miles  farther  to  the 
southward  is  El  Kom  el  ahmar^  or 
"•  the  Red  Mound."  It  marks  the  site 
of  Uiercuxmpolit,  which,  as  Strabo  in- 
forms us,  was  opposite  Eileithyias; 
and  though  little  now  exists  of  the 
ancient  buildings  that  once  adorned 
the  "  City  of  the  Hawks,"  the  name  of 
the  first  Osirtasen  suffices  to  establish 
their  claim  to  a  very  remote  antiquity. 
About  half  a  mile  to  the  eastward  of 
them  is  an  Egyptian  fortress  of  crude 
brick,  with  the  usual  double  wall, 
the  inner  one  being  of  considerable 
height.  It  has  one  entrance  between 
two  towers. 

In  the  hills  about  two-thirds  of  a 
mile  to  the  S.W.  of  it  are  some  rock- 
tombs,  with  hieroglyphics,  mentioning 
"the  land  of  the  Hawks,"  of  which 
one  person  is  said  to  be  the  "High- 
priest."  The  name  of  Thothmes  IIL« 
also  occurs  there.  One  of  the  stones 
that  covered  the  pit  in  this  priest's 
tomb  still  remains  in  sUu,  and  on  the 
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outer  wall  are  traces  of  dancing  figures 
painted  on  the  stucco.  The  small 
tombs  here  were  perhaps  intended  for 
the  sacred  hawks.  In  some  mounds 
to  the  E.  of  the  fortress  are  two  small 
brick  arches,  2  ft.  7  in.  broad,  which 
appear  to  be  very  old ;  and  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  to  E.  of  these  are  the  mounds 
of  the  town  (with  the  remains  of  poly- 
gonal colunms  of  Osirtasen)  already 
mentioned. 

Opposite  El  Ken^n  commences  the 
region  of  sandstone,  whose  compact 
and  even  grain  induced  the  ancient 
Egyptians  to  employ  it  in  the  erection 
of  most  of  the  large  buildings  in  Upper 
Egypt. 

(E.)  A  short  distance  from  El  Ma- 
hamid  is  an  isolated  rock,  which  was 
quarried  at  an  early  period,  and  on 
whose  southern  side  the  workmen 
have  sculptured  a  few  rude  triglyphs. 

(E.)  Between  this  and  El  Kab 
stood  a  small  peripteral  temple,  which 
has  suffered  the  fate  of  all  the  inter- 
esting ruins  of  Eileithyias. 

(E.)  El  Kah  (17J  m.)  is  the  modem 
name  of  Eileithyias,  or  EiKuduias 
nroMs,  "the  City  of  Lucina."  The 
town  was  surrounded  by  a  large  crude- 
brick  wall;  and  on  the  S.  side  was 
another  enclosure,  furnished  with 
doorways  of  masonry,  which  contained 
the  temples,  and  a  reservoir  cased 
with  hewn  stone.  On  the  E.  is  an 
open  space  of  considerable  extent,  also 
within  the  walls,  which  have  several 
spacious  staircases,  or  inclined  planes, 
leading  to  the  parapet,  as  usual  in  the 
fortified  towns  of  ancient  Egypt. 

The  temples  were  on  a  small  scale, 
but  in  their  sculptures  were  the  names 
of  Amunoph  II.,  of  Bameses  the  Great, 
and  Phtabmen,  as  well  as  of  Hakoris 
of  the  XXIXth  dynasty;  though,  from 
the  manner  in  which  the  inscriptions 
had  been  cut  upon  the  stone,  this  last 
name  appeared  to  be  older  than  that  of 
Bameses.  Eileithyias  was  a  very  old 
city ;  the  tombs  are  of  the  beginning 
of  the  XVIIIth  dynasty ;  and  a  tablet 
was  foimd  there  by  Mr.  Stodart  of  the 
4th  year  of  Amenem-ha  III.  (or  Moeris) 
of  the  XHth  dynasty.     The  names  of 


Tata  and  Papi,  of  the  Vlth  dynasty, 
are  also  found  on  a  rock  in  the  valley. 

Be  shared  with  Lucina  the  worship 
of  the  city;  but  most  of  the  dedi- 
cations, in  the  sacred  buildings  that 
remain,  only  present  the  name  of  the 
goddess.  The  principal  ruins  now 
consist  of  a  small  isolated  chapel  or 
naoSf  a  short  distance  up  the  valley  to 
the  eastward,  dedicated  by  Bameses  II. 
to  Be;  a  Ptolemaic  temple,  partly 
built  and  partly  excavated  in  the 
sandstone  rock;  and  about  a  mile 
further  to  the  eastward  another  iso- 
lated ruin^  bearing  the  name  and 
sculptures  of  Amunoph  III.  The  di- 
mensions of  the  chapel  of  Be  are  only 
20  ft.  by  16,  and  it  consists  of  but  one 
chamber.  Be  is  of  course  the  principal 
divinity ;  and  the  Goddess  of  Justice 
holds  the  most  conspicuous  place  among 
the  contemplar  deities. 

The  excavated  temple  was  conse- 
crated to  Lucina  by  Physcon  or  Euer- 
gates  II.,  the  courts  in  front  having 
been  built  at  a  later  period  by  Ptolemy 
Alexander  I. ;  who,  with  his  mother 
Cleopatra,  added  some  of  the  sculp- 
tures on  the  exterior  of  the  subter- 
ranean chamber.  The  front  court  is 
composed  of  columns  united  by  inter- 
columnar  screens,  and  opens  by  a 
pylon  on  a  8tair<i8e  of  cSnside  Jble 
length,  having  on  each  side  a  soUd 
balustrade  of  masonry;  and  on  the 
face  of  the  rock,  to  the  E.  of  the  inner 
court,  is  a  tablet  of  the  time  of  the 
second  Bameses,  who  presents  an  offer- 
ing to  Be  and  Lucina. 

On  the  isolated  rock  beyond  these 
two  temples  are  the  names  of  Tata 
and  Papi  (Apap  or  Apappus)  already 
mentioned. 

The  temple  of  Amunoph  III.  stands 
about  a  mile  from  that  of  Physcon  to 
the  eastward,  in  the  same  valley ;  be- 
tween two  and  three  miles  from  the 
river.  And,  from  the  circumstance  of 
these  ruins  being  but  little  known  to 
travellers  who  visit  El  Kab,  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  observe  that  this  build- 
ing bears  about  70°  east  of  north  from 
the  ruined  town  of  Eileithyias,  and 
that  the  two  above  mentioned,  lying 
close  to  the  1.  of  the  road,  may  be 
visited  on  the  way. 
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This  temple  was  also  dedicated  to 
the  goddess  of  Eileithyias.  It  consists 
of  a  single  chamber  supported  by  four 
columns,  measuring  11  paces  by  9, 
with  a  paved  platform  on  three  sides, 
and  an  open  area  in  front,  8  paces 
by  17,  formed  by  columns  and  inter- 
columnar  screens ;  to  which  the  pylon, 
connected  with  the  body  of  the  temple 
by  a  double  row  of  columns,  forms  the 
entrance. 

The  subjects  of  the  interior  are 
mostly  offerings  made  by  king  Amu- 
noph  to  the  contemplar  deities;  and 
near  the  door  are  represented  this 
Pharaoh  and  his  father  Thothmes  IV. 
On  one  of  the  jambs  of  the  door  the 
name  of  king  Sethi  I.  has  usurped  the 
place  of  his  ancestor's  prenomen ;  and 
beyond,  on  the  outside  wall,  is  a  tablet 
of  the  41st  year  of  Eameses  II.,  in 
which  the  fourth  son  of  that  Pharaoh, 
a  priest  of  Phtah,  is  attending  his 
father  in  the  capacity  of  fan-bearer. 

The  drawing  and  painting  in  this 
little  temple  are  very  good,  and  in 
some  places  the  colour  is  well  preserved. 

On  returning  from  this  ruin,  and 
following  the  bed  of  the  valley,  nearly 
opposite  the  naos  of  Barneses,  the  geo- 
logist may  examine  the  numerous 
ponds,  on  whose  brink  is  found  natron, 
or  subcarbonate  of  soda.  Or  he  may 
continue  a  little  beyond  the  temple  of 
Amunoph  III.,  and  then  turn  to  the  1. 
down  a  broad  valley,  also  filled  with 
numerous  natron  ponds,  and  which 
will  bring  him  to  the  river  near  the 
isolated  rock  above  mentioned,  about 
2  m.  below  the  crude-brick  fortress 
near  which  he  landed. 

The  most  interesting  objects  at 
Eileithyias  are  the  grottoes  in  the 
mountain  to  the  N.  of  the  ancient 
town. 

The  third  sculptured  tomb  to  the 
eastward  is  the  most  curious  as  a  chro- 
nological monument,  since  it  relates 
to  a  captain  of  the  fleet  who  served 
under  Amosis,  the  first  king  of  the 
XVIIIth  dynasty,  and  his  successors 
— Amunoph  I.,  the  three  Thothmes, 
and  Amun-noo-het. 

Above  it  is  a  large  grotto,  still  in 
good  preservation,  containing  coloured 
drawings  relating  to  agricultural  and 


other  occupations  of  the  early  Egyp- 
tians. The  outlines  of  the  figures  and 
the  subjects  here  detailed,  though  of 
inferior  style,  are  interesting. 

In  the  first  line  of  the  agricultural 
scene,  on  the  western  wall,  the  pea- 
sants are  employed  in  ploughing  and 
sowing;  and  from  the  car  which  is 
seen  in  the  field,  we  are  to  infer  that 
the  owner  of  the  land  (who  is  also  the 
individual  of  the  tomb)  has  come  to 
overlook  them  at  their  work.  In  the 
second  line  they  reap  wheat  and  doora; 
the  distinction  being  pointed  out  by 
their  respective  heights.  In  the  third 
is  the  carrying,  and  tritura,  or  tread- 
ing-out  the  ear,  which  was  generally 
performed  throughout  Egypt  by  means 
of  oxen.;  and  the  winnowing,  measur- 
ing, and  housing  the  grain.  The 
doora  or  sorghum  was  not  submitted 
to  the  same  process  as  the  wheat,  nor 
was  it  reaped  by  the  sickle ;  but  after 
having  been  plucked  up  by  the  roots, 
was  bound  in  sheaves,  and  carried  to 
the  threshing-floor^  where,  by  means  of 
a  wooden  beam,  whose  upper  extremity 
was  furnished  with  three  or  four 
prongs,  the  grain  was  stripped  from 
the  stalks,  which  were  forcibly  drawn 
through  them. 

The  text  accompanying  these  scenes 
gives  the  song  sung  by  the  labourers 
as  they  drive  the  oxen.  The  hiero- 
glyphics have  been  differently  deci- 
phered and  differently  translated,  but 
the  following  paraphrastic  rendering 
by  Mr.  Gliddon  aptly  gives  the  sense  : 

**  Hie  alon^  oxen !  tread  the  cora  feuiter; 
The  straw  for  yourselves,  the  com  for  your 
master." 

Below  are  the  cattle,  asses,  pigs, 
and  goats  belonging  to  the  deceased, 
which  are  brought  to  be  numbered 
and  registered  by  his  scribes.  In 
another  part  they  weigh  the  gold,  his 
property;  and  fowling  and  fishing 
scenes,  the  occupation  of  salting  fish 
and  geese,  the  wine-press,  boats,  a 
party  of  guests,  the  procession  of  the 
bier,  and  some  sacred  subjects  occupy 
the  remainder  of  the  wall. 

From  these,  and  other  paintings,  we 
find  that  the  Egyptian  boats  were 
richly  coloured  and  of  considerable 
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Bize.  They  were  furnished  with  at 
least  twelve  or  fourteen  oars,  and,  be- 
sides a  spacious  cabin,  there  was  suffi- 
cient room  to  take  on  board  a  chariot 
and  pair  of  horses,  which  we  see  here 
represented.  Such  were  the  painted 
boats  that  surprised  the  Arabs  when 
they  invaded  the  country. 

On  the  opposite  side,  the  individual 
of  the  tomb,  seated  with  his  wife  on  a  • 
handsome  fauteuih  to  which  a  favour- 
ite mohkey  is  tied,  entertains  a  party 
of  his  friends;  the  men. and  women 
seated  apart.  Music  is  introduced,  as 
was  customary  at  all  Egyptian  enter- 
tainments, but  the  only  instruments 
here  are  the  double  pipe,  clappers, 
and  harp. 

The  greater  part  of  the  remaining 
tombs  are  very  imperfectly  preserved ; 
but  some  of  them  still  present  a  few 
useful  hints  for  the  study  of  Egyptian 
chronology. 

Those  behind  the  hill  are  not  worthy 
of  a  visit. 

To  the  8.  of  the  ruins,  near  the  river, 
are  the  remains  of  a  stone  quay. 

Some  time  before  reaching  Edfoo 
the  propylon  of  its  magnificent  temple 
can  be  seen  towering  up  on  the  W. 
bank. 

(TF.)  Edfoo  (13J  m.),  in  Coptic, 
Phbdou,  or  Atbo,  is  the  ancient  Apol- 
UnopolU  Magna.  The  village  is  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  river-bank. 

In  the  middle  of  it  stands  the 
temple,  entirely  surrounded  by  mud- 
huts  and  heaps  of  rubbish.  It  is  only 
since  1864  that  anything  but  the  pro- 
pylon  has  been  visible.  Up  to  that 
time  its  terraces  and  roofs  were  covered 
with  the  mud-huts  of  the  villagers, 
and  the  inside  filled  with  de'bris  of  all 
kinds  up  to  the  roof.  To  clear  it  out 
was  one  of  the  first  works  undertaken 
by  M.  Mariette,  after  his  appointment 
by  the  present  Khedive  as  conservator 
of  the  monuments  of  old  Egypt,  and 
director  of  the  excavations  and  re- 
searches in  connection  with  them. 
As  a  perfect  specimen  of  an  Egyptian 
temple,  complete  in  all  its  parts,  that 
of  Edfoo  stands  unrivalled ;  for,  though 
Denderah  is  as  complete,  so  far  as  the 
actual  temple  is  concerned,  the  mag- 


nificent propylon  towers  at  Edfoo,  and 
the  wall  of  enclosure,  are  quite  unique. 
The  temple  was  founded  by  Ptolemy 
Philopator,  who  built  the  sanctuary  and 
the  chambers  round  it,  and,  indeed, 
all  the  back  part  of  the  temple.  The 
name  of  Ptolemy  Philometer  is  found 
in  the  centre  halls,  and  their  decora^ 
tion  is  probably  due  to  him.  The 
portico  was  constructed  by  Ptolemy 
Philometer  and  Euergetes  II. ;  the 
latter  of  whom  also  built  part  of  the 
wall  of  enclosure,  the  other  part  being 
the  work  of  Ptolemy  Alexander  I. 
The  pylon,  or  propylon,  was  either 
built  or  decorated  by  Ptolemy  Dio- 
nysus. 

The  plan  of  the  temple  of  Edfoo 
resembles  in  its  general  features  that 
of  Denderah,  and  the  same  religious 
ideas  and  feelings  which  have  been 
alluded  to  in  the  description  of  that 
temple  are  evident  here.  The  inscrip- 
tions on  the  walls  show  that,  as  at 
Denderah,  the  small  chambers  were 
used  for  the  storing  of  religious  uten- 
sils, offerings,  &c.  Processions,  headed 
by  the  king,  assembled  in  the  first 
hall;  the  little  chapel  on  the  N. 
side  was  specially  appropriated  to 
the  ceremonies  in  connection  with 
the  New  Year.  The  sanetum  tanc- 
torum,  however,  ia  not,  as  at  Den- 
derah, a  niche  in  the  wall  of  the 
innermost  chamber.  Here  it  is  repre- 
sented by  a  magnificent  monolith  of 
grey  granite,  which  now  lies  in  the 
comer  of  the  sanctuary.  From  the 
inscription  on  it  we  learn  that  it  was 
made  by  Nectanebo  I.,  of  the  XXX th 
dynasty,  to  serve  as  a  naos  to  the 
old  temple  subsequently  destroyed, 
and  replaced  by  the  actual  one.  In 
this  species  of  cage  was  kept  the 
hawk,  the  emblem  of  the  god  Hor- 
Hat,  who  was  the  principal  divinity 
of  the  temple. 

The  sculptures  with  which  every 
part  of  this  temple  is  covered  are, 
many  of  them,  extremely  interesting. 
Some  of  them  contain  valuable  in- 
formation respecting  the  ancient  geo- 
graphy of  Egypt.  Others  give  the 
names  of  the  several  chambers  of  the 
temple,  and  their  dimensions  in  cubits 
and  parts  of  cubits,  so  that  the  ancient 
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Egyptian  measurements  can  be  com- 
pared with  the  modem  ones. 

The  whole  length  of  the  temple,  in- 
cluding the  propylon  and  the  wall  of 
circuit,  is  about  450  ft.  The  breadth 
of  the  propylon  is  about  250  ft.  and 
height  115  ft.  The  hollows  in  its  out- 
side facade  were  for  holding  the  huge 
flagstans  with  which  it  was  decorated. 

The  view  from  the  summit  of  the 
temple  of  Edfoo  is  very  fine. 

Close  to  the  large  temple  is  a  small 
one  erected  by  Ptolemy  Physcon  and 
Lathyrus,  but  it  is  much  damaged 
and  defaced. 

During  the  winter  months  numerous 
geese,  teied,  and  other  wildfowl  fre- 
quent a  sort  of  marsh  or  lake  to  the 
westward  of  Edfoo ;  and  the  sandbanks 
in  the  river  are  covered  with  aquatic 
birds.  Unless  the  traveller  has  a 
boat,  the  only  way  of  getting  at  the 
geese  is  to  go  out  before  daybreak, 
and  crouch  under  the  lee  of  the  large 
embankment  running  inland.  As  soon 
as  day  dawns,  the  geese  will  begin 
flying  inland  to  feed,  from  the  sand- 
banks where  they  have  slept,  and  a 
good  many  shots  may  be  had  at  them 
as  they  come  flying  low  over  the  em- 
bankment. 

In  the  hill  behind  Edfoo  is  an  old 
Coptic  dajrr. 

(E.)  Halfway  from  Edfoo  to  G^el 
SiLsileh  is  a  ruined  town  on  the  E. 
bank,  called  Booayb,  once  fortified 
with  a  wall  flanked  by  round  towers, 
not  of  very  ancient  date,  and  appa- 
rently throughout  of  Arab  construc- 
tion. It  may  have  been  the  site  of 
Pithom  or  Toum,  the  ancient  Thmuis ; 
though  this  should  be  halfway  between 
Edfoo  and  Ombos.  Thmuis  is  evi- 
dently the  Tooum  of  Ptolemy,  who 
places  it  inland,  14'  N.  of  Ombos,  and 
25'  8.  of  Eileithvias.  Some  suppose 
Thmuis  to  be  the  same  as  Silsilis. 
Halfway  between  this  fortified  place 
and  Tondb  is  a  grotto  in  the  rock. 

(W.)  On  the  W.  bank,  opposite  SQ- 
weh,  in  a  ravine  called  Shut  el  Bagel, 
Mr.  Harris  discovered  a  tablet  con- 
taining the  names  of  some  kings  of 
the  Xlth  dynasty.  He  also  found 
the  names  of  Amunoph  I.  and  the  1st 
and  2nd  Thothmes;   with  others  of 
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much  older  date,  but  much  defaced; 
and  at  El  Hosh  an  inscription  begin- 
ning with  the  year  17  of  Amenemha  U. 
There  are  said  to  be  other  steUe  in  the 
neighbourhood,  with  the  names  of 
some  old  kings. 

( TT.)  About  3  m.  below  Silsilis  the 
hills  come  down  to  the  bank  and  form 
a  sort  of  bluff.  Sharp  gusts  of  wind 
often  render  the  navigation  under 
these  hills  rather  dangerous.  They 
are  called  Gebel  Aboo  Ghabah. 

At  Heshan  to  the  N.  of  Silsilis  are 
a  stone  quay  and  some  quarries ;  and 
almost  at  tne  N.  end  of  the  hills  of 
Silsilis  Mr.  Harris  found  several  Greek 
inscriptions  of  the  time  of  the  Empire. 

(E.  and  W.)  Edgar  SihUek ;  SUsUis 
(26  miles).— At  Hdgar  (or  GeheT)  SU- 
aileh — the  "stone"  (or  "mountain") 
"  of  the  chain  " — are  extensive  quarries 
of  sandstone,  from  which  the  blocks 
used  in  the  greater  part  of  the  Egyp- 
tian temples  were  taken.  The  Arabs 
account  for  the  modem  name  by  pre- 
tending that  a  tradition  records  the 
stoppage  of  the  navigation  of  the  river 
at  this  spot  by  a  chain,  which  the 
jealousy  of  a  king  of  the  country  or- 
dered to  be  fastened  across  it.  The 
narrowness  of  the  river,  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  rock  resembling  a  pillar, 
to  which  the  chain  was  thought  to 
have  been  attached,  and  the  ancient 
name  Silsilis,  so  similar  to  the  Arabic 
SUsileh,  doubtless  gave  rise  to  the  tra- 
dition; and  the  Greek  Silsilis  was 
itself  a  corruption  of  the  old  Egyptian 
name,  preserved  in  the  Coptic  Golgl. 

The  oreadth  of  the  Nile  here  is  only 
1095  ft.  at  the  narrowest  part. 

(E.)  On  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Nile,  and  near  the  commencement  of 
the  quarries,  stood  the  ancient  town 
of  Silsilis,  of  which  nothing  now  re- 
mains but  the  substructions  of  a  stone 
building,  probably  a  temple.  On  this 
bank  the  quarries  are  very  extensive, 
but  less  interesting  to  the  antiquary 
than  those  on  the  W. ;  where,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  quarries  themselves,  are 
several  curious  grottoes  and  tablets  of 
hieroglyphics,  executed  in  the  early 
time  of  the  Pharaohs  of  the  XYIUth 
and  XlXth  dynasties. 
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It  is  not  by  the  size  and  extent  of 
the  monuments  of  Upper  Egypt  alone 
that  we  are  enabled  to  judge  of  the 
stupendous  works  executed  by  the 
ancient  Egyptians:  these  quarries 
would  suffice  to  prove  the  character 
they  bore,  were  the  gigantic  ruins  of 
Thebes  and  other  cities  no  longer  in 
existence ;  and  safely  may  we  apply 
the  expression  used  by  Pliny,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  porphyry  quarries,  to  those 
of  Silsilis :  ^'  quantislibet  molibus  cad- 
dendis  sufficiunt  lapidicinse." 

(W.)  The  first  grotto  to  the  N.  oon- 
sie^  of  a  long  corridor,  supported  by 
four  pillars,  cut  in  the  face  of  the 
rock,  on  which,  as  well  as  on  the 
interior  wall,  are  sculptured  several 
tablets  of  hieroglyphics,  bearing  the 
names  of  different  kings.  It  was  com- 
menced by  Horus,  the  successor  of  the 
third  Amunoph,  and  the  last  Pharaoh 
of  the  XVIIIth  dynasty,  who  has  here 
commemorated  his  defeat  of  the  Kush 
(Gush),  or  Ethiopians.  He  is  repre- 
sented in  a  car,  pursuing  with  bended 
bow  the  flying  enemy,  who,  being 
completely  routed,  sue  for  peace.  He 
is  then  borne  in  a  splendid  shrine  by 
the  Egyptian  chiefs,  preceded  by  hw 
troops,  and  by  captives  of  the  conquered 
nation ;  a  trumpeter  having  given  the 
signal  for  the  procession  to  march. 
Other  soldiers  are  employed  in  bring- 
ing the  prisoners  they  have  captured ; 
and  in  another  part  the  monarch  is 
seen  receiving  the  emblem  of  life  from 
the  god  Amun-re. 

One  of  the  most  perfect  specimens 
of  Egyptian  sculpture  during  its  best 
period  is  seen  in  the  tableau  repre- 
senting Horus  as  an  infant  suckled  by 
a  goddess.  Unfortunately  the  paint- 
ings in  this  grotto  are  much  injured 
by  the  smoke  of  torches,  and  by  the 
fires  often  lighted  by  the. sailors. 

There  are  other  tablets  of  the  time 
of  Barneses  II.,  of  his  son  Menephtah, 
and  other  kings  of  the  XlXth  dynasty. 
In  an  historical  point  of  view  they  are 
exceedingly  interesting ;  particularly 
from  the  mention  of  assemblies  held 
in  the  30th,  34th,  37th,  and  44th  years 
of  Kameses  the  Great ;  from  the  pre- 
sence of  the  name  of  Isinofri,  the  queen 


of  Menephtah,  being  the  same  as  that 
of  his  mother  the  seocxid  wife  of 
Bameses;  and  from  their  relating  to 
other  sons  of  that  conqueror. 

These  tablets,  like  similar  ones  at 
Assoodn,  show  that  the  stones  used 
in  different  Egyptian  buildings  were 
taken  from  the  quarries  in  their  vi- 
cinity; but  it  must  be  observed  that 
various  other  parts  of  the  same  sand- 
stone strata  afforded  their  share  of 
materials;  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
numerous  quarries  about  El  HelkU, 
and  on  the  way  to  Silsilis,  though  but 
trifling  when  compared  with  the  ex- 
tensive ones  of  this  mountain. 

The  earliest  Egyptian  edifices  were 
principally  erected  of  limestone,  which 
continued  in  use  occasionally,  even  in 
Upper  Egypt,  till  the  commencement 
of  the  XVIIIth  dynasty,  though  the 
Pharaohs  of  the  XHth  had  already 
introduced  the  sandstone  of  Silsilis  to 
build  the  walls  and  colonnades  of  some 
of  the  larger  temples ;  and  its  fitness 
for  masonry,  its  durability,  and  the 
evenness  of  its  grain  became  so  tho- 
roughly appreciated  by  their  archi- 
tects, during  the  XVIIIth  and  suc- 
ceeding dynasties,  that  it  was  from 
that  time  almost  exclusively  used  in 
building  the  monuments  of  the  The- 
baid.  But  as  its  texture  was  less 
suited  for  the  reception  of  colour  than 
the  smoother  limestone,  they  prepared 
its  surface  with  a  coat  of  calcareous 
composition  which,  while  it  prevented 
the  stone  from  imbibing  an  unneces- 
sary quantity  of  colour,  afforded  greater 
facility  for  the  execution  of  the  out- 
lines. The  subjects,  when  sculptured, 
either  in  relief  or  intaglio,  were  again 
coated  with  the  same  substance,  to 
receive  the  final  colouring;  and  the 
details  of  the  figures  and  of  the  other 
objects  could  thereby  be  finished  with 
a  precision  and  delicacy  in  vain  to  be 
expected  on  the  rough  and  absorbent 
surface  of  the  sandstone. 

Their  paints  were  mixed  with  water, 
and  in  some  cases  they  can  be  washed 
off  by  a  wet  cloth,  as  in  Belzoni's  tomb 
at  Thebes;  but  in  other  tombs  they 
are  often  fixed,  and  sometimes  have  a 
varnish  over  the  surface.  There  is, 
however,  no  evidence  of  any  colour 
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being  mixed  with  oil,  as  some  have  | 
imagined.  The  reds  and  yellows  were 
ochre,  but  the  greens  and  blues  were 
extracted  from  copper,  and  though  of 
a  most  beautiful  hue,  the  quality  was 
much  coarser  than  either  of  the  former, 
or  their  ivory  black.  The  white  is  a 
very  pure  chalk,  reduced  to  an  impal- 
pable powder ;  and  the  brown,  orange, 
and  other  compound  colours,  were  sim- 
ply formed  by  the  combination  of  some 
of  the  above.  Owing  to  their  being 
mixed  with  water,  they  necessarily  re- 
quired  some  protection;  even  in  the  dry 
climate  of  Egypt,  against  the  contact 
of  rain;  and  so  attentive  were  the 
builders  to  this  point,  that  the  inter- 
stices of  the  blocks  which  form  the 
roofs  of  the  temples,  independent  of 
their  being  well  fitted  together  and 
cemented  with  a  tenacious  and  com- 
pact mortar,  were  covered  by  an  addi- 
tional piece  of  stone,  let  into  a  groove 
of  about  8  in.  in  breadth,  extending 
equally  on  either  side  of  the  line  of 
their  junction. 

However,  the  partial  showers  and 
occasional  storms  in  Upper  Egypt 
might  affect  the  state  of  their  painted 
walls,  it  was  not  sufficient  to  injure 
the  stone  itself,  which  still  remains 
in  its  original  state,  even  after  so  long 
a  period,  except  where  the  damp, 
arising  from  earth  impregnated  with 
nitre,  has  penetrated  through  its  gra- 
nular texture,  as  is  here  and  there 
observable  near  the  ground  at  Me- 
deenet  Haboo,  and  in  other  ruins  of 
the  Thebaid.  But  exposure  to  the 
external  atmosphere,  which  here  ge- 
nerally affects  calcareous  substances, 
was  found  not  to  be  injurious  to  the 
sandstone  of  Silsilis;  and,  like  its 
neighbour  the  granite,  it  was  only 
inferior  to  limestone  in  one  respect, 
that  the  latter  might  remain  buried 
for  ages  without  being  corroded  by 
the  salts  of  the  earth;  a  fact  with 
which  the  Egyptians,  from  having 
used  it  in  the  substructions  of  obe- 
lisks and  other  granitic  monuments, 
were  evidently  well  acquainted. 

Beyond  the  grotto  above  mentioned 
are  otiiers  of  smaller  dimensions,  which 
have  served  for  sepulchres,  and  bear 
the  names  of  the  firat  monarchs  of  the 


XVinth  dynasty:  among  which  are 
those  of  the  first  and  third  Thothmes, 
and  of  Queen  Amun-noo-het,  who  erect* 
ed  the  great  obelisks  of  Karnak.  The 
few  sculptures  found  in  them  relate  to 
offerings  to  the  deceased,  and  some  of 
the  usual  subjects  of  tombs ;  and  on  a 
rock  in  the  vicinity  is  the  name  of 
Mai-r6,  or  Bemai,  the  prenomen  of 
Papi,  of  the  Vlth  dynasty. 

To  the  S.  of  these  again  are  other 
tablets  and  open  chapels,  of  very  ele- 
gant form.  They  are  ornamented  with 
columns,  having  capitals  resembling 
the  bud  of  the  water-plant,  surmounted 
by  an  elegant  Egyptian  cornice,  and 
in  general  style  and  design  they  very 
much  resemble  one  another.  The  first, 
which  is  much  destroyed,  was  executed 
during  tbe  reign  of  Sethi  I.,  father  of 
the  second  Bameses ;  the  next  by  his 
son ;  and  the  third,  which  is  the  most 
northerly,  by  Menephtah,  the  son  and 
successor  of  the  same  Bameses.  The 
subjects  of  the  two  last  are  very  similar, 
and  their  tablets  date  in  the  first  year 
of  either  monarch.  In  the  chapel  of 
Bameses,  the  king  makes  offerings  to 
Amunre,  Maut,  and  Khonso  (Khons), 
the  Theban  triad ;  and  to  Be,  Phtah, 
the  Hapimoo  (the  god  Nilus) ;  the  other 
contemplar  deities  being  Savak,  Man- 
doo,  Osiris,  Moui,  Justice,  Tafne,  Seb, 
Atmoo  or  Atum,  Ehem,  Athor,  Thoth, 
Anouke,  and  a  few  others,  whose  name 
and  character  axe  less  certain.  The 
headdress  of  the  last-mentioned  god- 
dess resembles  that  of  one  of  the 
Mexican  deities,  projectiag  and  curving 
over  at  the  top  like  an  inverted  bell. 
It  is  supposed  to  represent  a  mass  of 
hemp ;  vmich  was  probably  an  emblem 
of  the  Egyptian  Vesta. 

In  the  principal  picture  Bameses 
presents  an  offering  of  incense  to  the 
Theban  triad,  and  two  vases  of  wine  to 
Be,  Phtah,  and  the  god  Nile,  who  is 
here  treated  as  the  other  divinities  of 
Egypt.    Indeed  it  is  remarkable  that 
he  is  only  represented  in  this  manner 
at  Silsilis.    He  usually  bears  lotus- 
plants  and  water-jars,  or  the  various 
j  productions  of  Egypt,  among  the  oma- 
I  mented  devices  at  the  bases  of  the  walls 
,  in  certain  parts  of  the  temples,  or  on 
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the  thrones  of  statues;  and  he  fre- 
qaently  carries  the  emblems  of  the  dif- 
ferent nomes  and  toparchies  of  Egypt. 

Isinofri,  the  queen  of  Barneses  I[., 
also  holds  forth  two  sistra  before  a  curi- 
ous triad  of  deities ;  and  at  the  base  of 
the  side  walls  the  god  Nilus  is  again 
introduced,  carrying  water-plants  and 
various  offerings,  the  produce  of  the 
irrigated  land  of  Egypt.  Some  small 
tablets  occur  at  the  side  of  these 
chapels;  one  of  them  of  the  time  of 
Amunoph  T.,  second  monarch  of  the 
XVIIIth  dynasty;  others  of  Mene- 
phtah;  and  a  larger  one  of  Bameses 
III.  offering  to  Re  and  Nilus. 

There  is  also  a  tablet  of  Bheshonk 
(Shishak),  who  is  introduced  by  the 
goddess  Maut  to  Amun,  Re,  and  Phtah, 
followed  by  his  second  son,  the  high- 
priest  of  Amun,  who  was  also  a  mili- 
tary chief. 

Savak,  the  deity  of  Ombos,  with  the 
head  of  a  crocodile,  is  the  presiding 
god  of  Silsilis,  and  his  titles  of  Lord  of 
Ombos,  and  Lord  of  Silsilis,  are  fre- 
quently found  alternating  in  the  stelsB 
of  these  quarries. 

The  blocks  cut  from  the  quarries 
were  conveyed  on  rafts,  or  boats,  to 
their  place  of  destination,  for  the  erec- 
tion of  the  temples.  But  the  large 
masses  of  granite,  for  obelisks  and 
colossi,  were  not  sent  by  water  from 
Syene ;  these  seem  to  have  been  taken 
by  land ;  and  Herodotus,  in  mention- 
ing one  of  the  largest  blocks  ever  cut 
by  the  Egyptians,  says  it  was  con- 
veyed from  Elephantine  (or  rather 
Syene)  by  land,  during  the  reign  of 
Amasis,  to  the  vicinity  of  Sa'is,  and 
that  it  employed  2000  men  for  three 
years. 

The  particular  honour  paid  to  the 
god  Nilus  at  Silsilis  was  perhaps  con- 
nected with  the  transmission  of  the 
blocks  by  water,  which  were  there  com- 
mitted to  the  charge  of  the  river  god ; 
but  it  may  have  originated  in  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  river  itself 
in  that  part  before  the  rocks  of  Silsilis 
gave  way,  and  transferred  the  first 
cataract  from  Silsilis  to  Syene.  Then 
indeed  the  great  difference  of  elevation 
above  and  below  Silsilis  made  a  far 
more  marke<l  distinction  between  th6 


Egyptian  part  of  the  river  and  that  to 
the  S.  than  at  the  present  day  between 
the  Nile  below  Assooan  and  in  Nubia ; 
and  though  this  fact  was  unknown 
to  ChampoUion,  he  with  his  usual 
sagacity  gave  a  very  similar  reason, 
that  the  river  at  Silsilis  ^^  seems  to 
make  a  second  entrance  into  Egypt 
after  having  burst  through  the  moun- 
tains that  here  oppose  its  passage,  as 
it  forced  its  way  through  the  granite 
rocks  at  the  cataract."  In  reality  the 
analogy  was  stronger,  as  here  was  ori- 
ginaUy  its  great  cataract,  and  its  firgt 
entrance  into  Egypt ;  and  there  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  most  southerly 
nome  of  Egypt  wm  originally  that  of 
ApoUinopolis.  (See  Mr.  Harris's  Stan- 
dards.) If  any  early  records  of  the 
rise  of  the  Nile  could  be  found  at 
Silsilis,  they  might  point  out  the  exact 
period  when  the  rocks  gave  way ;  and 
it  would  be  interesting  to  find  any 
evidences  of  the  former  level  of  the 
river  immediately  above  Silsilis. 

Between  Silsilis  and  Kom  Ombo  are 
a  succession  of  sandbanks  on  which 
crocodiles  may  frequently  be  seen. 
The  valley  of  the  Nile  now  assumes 
quite  a  different  aspect;  indeed  the 
change  may  be  said  to  begin  after 
leaving  Edfoo.  The  two  mountain 
chains  which  border  the  river  draw 
closer  together,  and  the  cultivated  land 
is  reduced  in  many  parts  to  a  mere 
strip:  indeed,  here  and  there  the 
desert  comes  down  to  the  water's 
edge. 

At  Fares,  to  the  S.  of  Silsilis,  are 
said  to  be  the  vestiges  of  a  small  temple, 
with  the  name  of  Antoninus ;  and  at 
this  place  some  cofiins  of  burnt  clay 
have  been  found  similar  to  a  few  met 
with  at  Thebes,  made  in  the  form  of 
the  body,  in  two  parts,  laced  together 
with  thongs  or  string.  Farther  on  to 
the  S.,  a  little  before  the  river  turns 
eastward  towards  Ombos,  on  the  W. 
bank  and  nearly  opposite  Manceha,  is 
a  ma^  of  alluvial  deposit ;  and  about 
1  m.  below  Ombos  is  a  bed  of  Egyptian 
pebbles,  with  a  few  fossils,  and  a  curi- 
ous sandstone  concretion. 

(E.)  Kom  Omho  (15  miles)  marks 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Ombos,  in  Coptic 
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vMbd.  The  ancient  town  and  the  more 
modem  village  which  succeeded  it, 
have  both  been  buried  beneath  the 
sand.  All  that  remains  are  some  ruins 
of  two  temples  that  stood  partly  on 
raised  ground,  and  partly  on  an  arti- 
ficial platform  high  above  the  river. 
They  are  not  probably  destined  to  re- 
main there  very  long,  as,  slowly  but 
surely,  the  river  is  undermining  the 
bank,  and  will  carry  them  away.  One, 
founded  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Phi- 
lometer,  continued  by  his  brother 
Physcon  (who  is  introduced  as  usual 
with  his  queens,  the  two  Cleopatras), 
and  finished  by  Auletes,  or  Neus  Dio- 
nysus, has  the  peculiarity  of  possessing 
two  entrances,  and  two  parallel  sanc- 
tuaries. It  is,  in  fact,  a  double  temple, 
dedicated  to  the  two  hostile  principles, 
of  Light  adored  under  the  form  of 
Horufi,  and  Darkness  under  that  of 
the  crocodile-headed  god  Savak.  The 
appearance  of  the  two  winged  globes 
over  the  entrance  rather  adds  to  the 
general  effect. 

On  the  under  surface  of  some  of  the 
architraves  of  the  portico  the  figures 
have  been  left  unfinished,  and  present 
a  satisfactory  specimen  of  the  Egyp- 
tian mode  of  drawing  them  in  squares, 
when  the  artists  began  their  pictures. 
A  similar  arrangement  is  met  with  in 
some  of  the  tombs  at  Thebes,  of  the 
time  of  the  XVIIIth  and  XlXth  dy- 
nasties; from  which  it  appears  that 
the  proportions  of  the  human  figure 
differed  at  various  periods.  In  these 
last  the  lower  leg,  from  the  plant  of 
the  foot  to  the  centre  of  the  knee, 
occupied  six  squares  in  height,  and 
and  the  whole  ngure  to  the  top  of  the 
head  19  squares.  At  Ombos  and  in 
other  Ptolemaic  buildings  the  pro- 
portions are  somewhat  different,  and 
the  figure  (as  in  the  earliest,  or  Pyra- 
mid, period)  is  less  elongated  than  in 
the  XVUIth  and  XlXth  dynasties. 
The  difference  in  the  character  of  the 
human  figure  during  the  early  Pyra- 
mid age  is  rather  in  its  breadth  com- 
pared to  its  height;  and  it  is  re- 
markable that  statues  were  then  less 
conventional,  and  bore  a  closer  resem- 
blance to  nature,  than  in  later  times. 

The  other  ruin,  which  stands  on  an 


artificial  platform  towering  above  the 
river,  appears  to  have  been  dedicated 
to  the  crocodile-headed  god  Savak, 
by  Ptolemy  Physcon ;  but  the  sculp- 
tures rather  require  it  to  have  been, 
as  M.  Champollion  supposes,  an  edifice 
"  typifying  the  birthplace  of  the  yoimg 
god  of  the  local  triad."  The  grand 
gateway  at  the  eastern  extremity,  for 
it  stood  at  right  angles  with  the  other 
temple,  bears  the  name  of  Auletes,  by 
whom  it  was  completed.  It  is,  how- 
ever, now  in  so  ruinous  a  state,  that 
little  can  be  traced  of  its  original 
plan;  but  the  pavement  is  seen  in 
many  places,  laid  upon  stone  substruc- 
tions, which  extend  considerably  below 
it ;  and  some  of  the  walls  of  the  cham- 
bers composing  the  interior  of  the  naos 
are  partially  preserved.  From  the  frag- 
ments of  columns,  whose  capitals  re- 
sembled those  of  the  portico  of  Den- 
derah,  we  are  also  enabled  to  ascertain 
the  site  of  a  grand  hall  which  formed 
part  of  the  building. 

The  sacred  precincts  of  the  temples 
were  surrounded  by  a  strong  crude- 
brick  enclosure,  much  of  which  still 
remains ;  but  from  its  crumbling  ma- 
terials, and  the  quantity  of  sand  that 
has  accumulated  about  it,  the  build- 
ings now  appear  to  stand  in  a  hollow ; 
though,  on  examination,  the  level  of 
the  area  is  found  not  to  extend  below 
the  base  of  the  walL 

On  the  eastern  face  of  this  enclosure 
is  a  stone  gateway,  dedicated  to  Savak, 
the  Lord  of  Ombos,  which  bears  the 
name  of  the  8rd  Thothmes,  and  of 
Amun-noo-het.  This  satisfactorily 
proves  that,  though  the  ruins  only  date 
after  the  accession  of  the  Ptolemies,  or 
from  about  the  year  b.o.  173  to  60,  there 
had  previously  existed  a  temple  at 
Ombos,  of  the  early  epoch  of  the 
Pharaohs  of  the  XVIIIth  dynasty. 

The  upper  part  of  this  gateway  haa 
been  added  by  a  late  Ptolemy,  or  by 
one  of  the  Caesars.  From  the  site  of 
it,  belonging  as  it  did  to  the  original 
temple,  we  derive  one  of  several  proofs 
I  that  the  lowering  of  the  Nile  above 
Silsilis  had  taken  place  before  the 
reign  of  Thothmes ;  Ombos  being  built 
on  the  old  alluvial  deposit,  which  was 
then  annually  covered  by  the  inun- 
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dation ;  while  the  river,  since  that 
time,  has  never  reached  the  suminit 
of  its  banks. 

The  mounds  of  the  town  and  re- 
mains of  houses  extend  oonsiderably 
to  the  E.  of  this  enclosure;  and,  to 
judge  from  their  appearance,  Ombos 
must  have  suffered  by  fire,  like  many 
other  cities  of  Upper  Egypt. 

Opposite  Kom  Umbo  is  a  large  island 
called  Mansooreeah.  Sandgrouse  and 
quail  are  often  to  be  found  in  large 
numbers  there. 

Soon  after  passing  Edfoo  the  valley 
of  the  Nile  is  coined  within  very 
narrow  limits,  and,  though  slightly 
enlarged  in  the  vicinity  of  Ombos,  the 
mountains  again  approach  the  Nile  a 
little  farther  to  the  S.  The  genersd 
features  of  the  country  begin  to  re^ 
semble  Nubia,  and  this  peculiarity  of 
character  is  Increased  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  water-wheels  which  occur 
at  short  intervals,  instead  of  the  pole 
and  bucket.  And,  being  generally 
protected  firom  the  sun  by  mats,  they 
remind  the  traveller  that  he  has  al- 
ready reached  a  warmer  climate. 

On  several  of  the  heights  are  small 
towers,  particularly  on  the  W.  bank ; 
and  here  and  there  are  quarries  of 
sandstone,  once  worked  by  tiie  ancient 
Egyptians. 

The  junction  of  the  sandstone  and 
granite  is  observed  about  two-thirds  of 
the  way  from  Ombos  to  Assooan,  in 
the  vicinity  of  El  Ehattdra;  from 
which  point  the  former  continues  at 
intervals  to  present  itself  over  the 
syenite,  and  other  primitive  beds,  as 
at  Assooan  and  in  Nubia. 

The  W.  bank  of  the  river  has  but  a 
a  very  narrow  strip  of  cultivation,  but 
the  E.  bank  presents,  in  one  or  two 
spots,  a  wider  expanse  of  land  covered 
with  palm-groves.  The  whole  district 
is  called  Akaba. 

The  approach  to  Assooan  is  very 
picturesque.  Keeping  to  the  channel 
fe.  of  the  island  of  Elephantine,  the 
boat  runs  up  between  islets  of  polished 
black  rock,  and,  passing  the  town, 
moors  to  a  sloping  bank  of  sand  just 
above  it.  At  very  low  Nile  the  effect 
is  marred  by  the  large  sand-banks  at 


the  mouth  of  the  E.  channel ;  and  80 
rapidly  are  these  increasing,  that  they 
threaten  to  block  the  way  altogether 
before  long.  Even  now,  large  boats 
are  obliged,  when  the  river  is  low,  to 
go  by  the  channel  W.  of  Elephantine, 
and  come  round  by  the  top  of  the 
island. 

"  For  two  or  three  miles  below  the 
town  the  banks  are  unusually  fertile ; 
but  Assooto  itself  is  set  in  a  frame  of 
more  than  ordinary  barrenness  and 
desolation.  Inmiediately  before  it  lies 
the  island  of  Elephantine,  a  mosaic  of 
vivid  green,  golden  sand,  and  black 
syenite;  but  on  the  L  bank  opposite 
rises  a  high  hill  or  mountain  of  sand, 
and  on  the  rt.  the  town  is  shut  in  by 
confused  heaps  or  small  hills  of  syenite 
and  granite,  tossed  about  in  all  direc- 
tions, as  if  marking  some  fearful  con- 
vulsion of  primeval  nature.  The  toe 
of  the  island  comes  below  the  town. . . 
When  almost  level  with  its  foot,  the 
boat  is  steered  to  the  left,  and  enters 
the  deep  but  comparatively  narrow 
channel  on  which  Assoodn  stands. 
But  even  this  is  so  cabined,  cribbed, 
and  confined  by  rocks,  that  the  view 
does  not  extend  200  yards  upwards 
&om  the  mooring-ground  of  daha- 
beahs,  and  as  his  boat  is  made  fast,  it 
requires  neither  guide-book  nor  di«go- 
man  to  announce  that  the  cataract  of 
the  Nile  is  reached." — F,  Eden, 

(E.)  Assoodn  or  Aswdn  (26^  miles). 
The  frontier  town  of  Egypt  proper, 
containing  a  population  of  about  4000 
inhabitants.  It  is  situated  in  lat. 
24°  5'  25",  on  the.  rt.  bank  of  the  Nile, 
at  the  N.  end  of  the  1st  Cataract,  and 
is  distant  about  580  miles  from  Cairo, 
and  730  from  the  Mediterranean.  It 
occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Syene, 
in  Coptic  Souan,  which  signifies  "  the 
opening."  The  Arabs,  as  usual,  have 
added  an  initial  alef,  and  made  the 
name  Assooan.  The  town  is  weU  built, 
and  some  of  the  houses  have  a  pic- 
turesque aspect  not  often  seen  in  Upper 
Egypt.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  move- 
ment in  the  bazaars,  owing  to  the  con- 
stant passage  of  merchandise  to  and 
from  the  Sood^  and  Central  Africa. 
The  produce  of  these  countries,  such 
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as  ivory,  gum-arabic,  ostrich  fea- 
thers, skins,  &c.,  which  has  been 
brought  across  the  desert  and  down 
the  Nile,  is  unshipped  above  the  Ist 
Cataract,  and  brought  on  camels  to 
Assooan,  where  it  is  reshipped  for 
transport  to  Cairo,  &o.  This  gives  the 
river  bank  at  Assoodn  a  very  lively 
and  busy  aspect,  covered  as  it  often  is 
with  these  articles  of  merchandise, 
guarded  by  various  specimens  of  the 
African  race,  whom  the  traveller  now 
sees  for  the  first  time.  Indeed,  the 
population  of  Assooan  is  more  mixed, 
perhaps,  than  that  of  any  other  town 
in  Egypt  Nubians  or  Barabras, 
Ababdeh  and  Bisharee  Bedaween, 
Negroes  of  all  sorts,  together  with 
Fellaheen,  Greeks,  Turks,  and  a  few 
Copts,  all  may  be  seen  on  the  bank  at 
Assoodn.  It  is  a  great  place  for  the 
sale,  not  of  antiquities,  but  of  ostrich 
feathers,  ebony  clubs,  shields,  silver 
rings,  lances,  arrows,  said  by  the  vend* 
ors  to  be  poisoned,  vncker  baskets, 
Nubian  ladies'  costumes,  and  their 
articles  of  toilette,  &c. 

Assoo&n  contains  but  few  mementos 
of  its  former  history.  Of  the  time 
when  it  supplied  Egypt  with  the  ma- 
terial for  so  many  magnificent  monu- 
ments, and  its  granite  quarries  must 
have  swarmed  with  an  army  of  work- 
men, no  trace  is  left,  except  the  names 
of  one  or  two  kings  of  the  Xllth  dy- 
nasty on  the  rocks  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. In  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies, 
Syene  became  famous  from  being  con- 
sidered by  the  astronomers  of  Alex- 
andria as  lying  immediately  under 
the  tropic ;  a  belief  which  arose  from 
the  circumstance  that  during  the  sum- 
mer solstice  the  rays  of  the  sun  fell 
vertically  to  the  bottom  of  a  well  in 
the  town.  It  was  on  the  knowledge 
that  the  sun  ceist  no  shadow  at  Assooan, 
combined  with  the  measurement  of  the 
•sun's  shadow  at  Alexandria  on  the 
longest  day,  and  the  distance  between 
the  two  placMBS,  that  Eratosthenes  based 
his  calculations  for  the  measurement 
of  the  earth.  Later  discoveries  soon 
proved  the  tropic  of  Cancer  to  be  S.  of 
Syene ;  and  it  is  curious  that  Strabo, 
Seneca,  Lucan,  Pliny  and  others, 
should  have  thought  Syene  to  be  in 


the  tropics,  though  it  is  very  possible 
they  may  have  seen  the  sun  shining 
at  the  bottom  of  a  well.  Search  has 
been  made  for  this  well,  but  with- 
out success.  A  small  Ptolemaic  tem- 
ple has  lately  been  discovered;  it  is 
situated  at  the  bottom  of  a  pit  to  the 
S.  of  the  town.  Under  the  Romans, 
Syene  was  an  important  frontier  town. 
Juvenal  was  banished  there  by  Domi- 
tian,  and  revenged  himself  for  being 
obliged  to  exchange  the  society  of 
Bome  for  the  command  of  a  cohort  at 
the  extremity  of  Egypt,  by  satirising 
with  equal  impartiality  the  Boman 
soldiers  and  the  Egyptians. 

In  the  first  ages  of  Christianity, 
Syene  was  the  seat  of  a  bishopric. 
Arab  writers  describe  Assooan  as  a 
flourishing  town,  and  the  story,  if  it 
be  true,  that,  in  consequence  of  a  pest 
which  destroyed  more  than  20,000  of 
the  inhabitants,  a  part  of  the  old  town 
was  abandoned  for  the  neighbouring 
hills,  on  which  the  Saracens  had  set- 
tled, ahowB  it  to  have  been  a  place  of 
great  size.  But  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  12tili  centy.,  it  suffered  so  severely 
from  the  depredations  of  the  Nubians 
on  the  S.,  and  the  Bedaween  on  the 
N.,  that  it  was  almost  completely  re- 
duced to  ruins;  and  though  it  rose 
again  a  little  when  Sultan  Selim  placed 
a  Turkish  garrison  in  it,  it  never  be- 
came of  more  importance  than  it  is  at 
present  Many  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Assooan  are  descended,  from  these 
Turkish  soldiers. 

The  waU  projecting  into  the  river, 
opposite  the  S.  end  of  the  modem 
town,  is  not,  as  has  been  supposed,  of 
Boman,  but  of  Arab  construction,  and 
has  apparently  formed  part  of  a  bath. 
In  one  of  the  arches,  on  the  N.  side,  is 
a  Greek  inscription  relating  to  the 
rise  of  the  Nile,  brought  from  some 
other  building.  There  is  also  a  stone 
built  into  the  wall  to  the  S.  of  this, 
which  belonged  to  a  nilometer,  being 
part  of  a  scale  with  11  lines,  or  10 
divisions,  which  measure  1  ft.  3  in. 
They  are  double  digits;  and  as  the 
cubit  consisted  of  28  digits,  this  frag- 
ment wants  four  divisions,  or  eight 
digits,  of  a  whole  cubit  At  the  upper 
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end  (but  the  lower,  as  it  standB  upside 
down  in  the  wall)  is  )s«  ^^®  number 
of  the  cubit.  This  differs  from  the 
cubit  of  the  nilometer  at  Elephantine, 
which  measures  1  ft.  8*625  in.,  while 
this  is  1  ft.  9  in. ;  but  the  divisions 
are  very  irregular. 

The  Saracenic  wall,  whose  founda- 
tion dates  at  the  epoch  of  the  Arab 
invasion  by  Amer,  the  lieutenant  of 
the  caliph  Omar,  still  remains  on  the 
S.  side  of  the  old  town,  beyond  which 
are  the  numerous  tombs,  mostly  ceno- 
taphs, of  the  different  sheykhs  and 
saints  of  Egypt.  On  the  tombstones 
which  stand  towards  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  this  cemetery  are '  Cufic  in- 
scriptions. 

The  epitaphs  are  of  the  earlier  in- 
habitants of  Assooan,  and  bear  different 
dates,  from  about  the  commencement 
of  the  3rd  to  that  of  the  15th  century 
of  the  Hegira.  They  begin — "  In  the 
name  of  God,  the  clement  and  merci- 
ful," and  mention  the  name  and  pa- 
rentage of  the  deceased,  who  is  said 
to  have  died  in  the  true  faith ;  saying, 
"  I  bear  witness  that  there  is  no  deity 
but  God  alone ;  he  has  no  partner ; 
and  that  Mohammed  is  the  servant 
and  apostle  of  God."  Some  end  with 
the  date,  but  in  others,  particularly 
those  of  the  earliest  epochs,  it  occurs 
about  the  centre  of  me  inscription. 
This  is  supposed  to  be  the  place  of 
martyrs  mentioned  by  Aboolfeda. 

Here,  as  at  Fostat  (Old  Cairo),  is  a 
mosk  of  Amer.  It  only  presents  round 
arches,  in  imitation  of  the  ordinary 
Byzantine-Greek,  or  the  Roman,  style 
of  building,  in  vogue  at  the  period  of 
the  Arab  invasion ;  but  it  is  not  alto- 
gether improbable  that  an  attentive 
examination  of  the  ancient  Saracenic 
remains  around  this  cemetery  might 
lead  to  the  discovery  of  some  eaily 
specimens  of  the  pointed  arch. 

The  mosk  called  Gamat  (Jimat) 
Belad  has  pointed  arches,  but  it  ap- 
pears not  to  be  older  than  1077  a.d.  ; 
those  buildings  with  the  date  400  a.h. 
or  1010  A.D.  have  round  arches,  but 
one  of  420  a.h.  or  1030  a.d.  has  both 
pointed  and  round.  The  corbelling  of 
the  domes  is  very  simple. 

A  short  distance  from  the  cemetery 


of  Assooan  is  a  small  bank  of  that 
alluvial  deposit  so  frequently  seen  on 
the  road  to  PhilsB.  In  some  places 
small  blocks  of  granite  are  lying  upon 
its  upper  surface. 

The  site  of  the  town  of  Assooin,  con- 
nected as  it  is  with  one  end  of  the 
cluster  of  rocks  through  which  the 
road  leads  to  PhilsB,  and  in  which  the 
principal  granite  quarries  are  situated 
(bounded  on  the  W.  and  S.  by  the 
Cataracts  and  the  channel  of  Philse, 
on  the  E.  by  an  open  plain  separating 
it  from  the  range  of  mountains  on  that 
side),  may  have  given  rise  to  the  fol- 
lowing passage  of  Pliny,  which  at  first 
sight  appears  so  sing^ar:  **Syene, 
ita  vocatur  peninsula ; "  since  we  find 
that  ancient  authors  frequently  used 
penimyla  and  insuia  in  the  same  sense 
as  our  word  isolated ;  and  they  even 
applied  the  term  insula  to  a  detached 
house.  But  the  original  site  of  Syene 
may  really  have  been  on  an  island, 
when  the  Nile  during  the  inundation 
ran  also  to  the  E.  of  it. 

The  most  interesting  objects  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Assoo^  are  the 
granite  quarries ;  and  in  one,  that  lies 
towards  the  SE.  of  the  Arab  ceme- 
tery, is  an  obelisk,  which,  having 
never  been  entirely  detached  from,  the 
rock,  remains  in  situ  in  the  quarry. 
The  fissure,  which  gives  it  the  appear^ 
ance  of  being  broken,  was  made  in  it 
at  a  later  period.  It  would  have  been 
more  than  95  ft.  in  height,  and  11  ft 
1^  in.  in  breadth  in  the  largest  part ; 
but  this  last  was  to  have  been  reduced 
when  finished.  An  inclined  road  leads 
to  the  summit  of  the  hill  to  the  S.E., 
and  on  the  descent  at  the  other  side 
was  a  fallen  pillar  (now  taken  away), 
with  a  Latin  inscription,  stating  that 
"  new  quarries  had  been  discovered  ia 
the  vicinity  of  PhilsB ;  that  many  large 
pilasters  and  columns  had  been  hewn 
from  them  during  the  reigns  of  Sevems 
and  Antoninus  (Caraccdla),  and  his 
mother  Julia  Domna ; "  and  that "  tfiis 
hiU  was  under  the  tutelary  protection 
of  Jupiter  -  Hammon  -  Cenubis  (or 
Kneph)  and  Juno"  (or  Sat^,  tiie 
deities  of  Elephantine.  In  its  original 
site,  on  the  very  hiU  it  mentions,  it 
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was  an  interesting  inscription ;  removed 
to  an  European  museum,  how  much  of 
that  interest  is  lost !  but  often  does 
the  love  ^of  acquisition  disregard  the 
satisfaction  that  others  might  feel  in 
visiting  a  local  monument. 

Between  this  and  the  river  is  a 
large  sarcophagus,  which,  having  been 
broken,  was  left  in  the  quarry. 

Besides  these,  several  of  the  rocks 
about  Assooan  bear  the  evident  ap- 
pearance of  having  been  quarried; 
and  the  marks  of  wedges,  and  the 
niunerous  tablets  about  this  town, 
Elephantine,  Phil»,  and  Biggeh,  an- 
nounce the  removal  of  the  blocks,  and 
the  reign  of  the  Pharaoh  by  whose  orders 
they  were  hewn.  Many  of  them  are 
of  a  date  previous  to  and  after  the 
accession  of  the  XYIIIth  dynasty, 
while  others  bear  the  names  of  later 
monarchs  of  the  XXYIth,  immediately 
before  the  invasion  of  Cambyses ;  but 
some  merely  record  the  victories  of 
kings  over  the  enemies  of  Egypt,  or 
the  ex-votos  of  pious  visitors. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  in  these 
quarries  the  method  adopted  for  cut- 
ting off  the  blocks.  In  some  instances 
they  appear  to  have  used  wooden 
wedges,  as  in  India,  which,  being 
firmly  driven  into  holes  cut  to  receive 
them,  along  the  whole  line  of  the 
stone,  and  saturated  with  water,  broke 
it  off  by  their  equal  pressure.  Indeed, 
a  trench  seems  to  have  been  cut  for 
this  purpose,  and  the  fact  of  the  wedge- 
holes  being  frequently  seen,  where  the 
stone  is  still  unbroken,  strongly  con- 
firms this  conjecture. 

The  rocks  about  Syene  are  not,  as 
might  be  expected,  exclusively  syenite, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  consist  mostly 
of  granite,  with  some  syenite  and  a 
little  porphyry.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  two  former  is  this,  that 
syenite  is  composed  of  felspar,  quartz, 
and  hornblende,  instecul  of  mica,  or 
solely  of  felspar  and  quartz;  and 
granite  of  felspar,  quartz,  and  mica. 
According  to  some,  the  ingredients 
of  syenite  are  quartz,  felspar,  mica, 
and  hornblende;  but  the  syenite  of 
antiquity,  used  for  statues,  was  really 
granite.  Indeed,  many  of  the  rocks  of 
Syene  contain  all  the  four  component 


parts;  and,  from  their  differing  con- 
siderably in  their  proportions,  afford  a 
variety  of  specimens  for  the  collection 
of  a  mineralogist. 

The  environs  of  the  town  are  sandy 
and  barren,  producing  little  else  than 
palms ;  grain,  and  almost  every  kind 
of  provision,  being  brought,  as  in 
Aboolfeda's  time,  from  other  parts  of 
the  country.  But  the  dates  still  re- 
tain the  reputation  they  enjoyed  in 
the  days  of  Strabo;  and  the  palm  of 
Ibreem  is  cultivated  and  thrives  in  the 
climate  of  the  1st  Cataract.  Dates 
are  among  the  principal  exports  of 
Assooan,  and  senna,  charcoal,  henneh, 
wicker  baskets,  and  formerly  slaves 
from  the  interior,  from  Abyssinia,  and 
Upper  Ethiopia,  were  sent  from  thence 
to  different  parts  of  Lower  Egypt. 

The  Island  of  Elephantine  is  inmie- 
diately  opposite  Assooan.  It  is  called 
in  Arabic  Gezeeret  Assooan,  and  in 
Nubian  Sooan-Artiga  which  both  mean 
^'  the  Island  of  Assooan/*  It  has  also 
the  name  of  Gezeeret-ez-Zaher,  or 
"the  Island  of  Flowers,"  from  the 
vegetation  with  which  its  northern 
end  is  covered.  By  ancient  authors  it 
is  always  called  Elephantine,  or  Ele- 
phantes.  The  ruins  of  the  old  town 
form  a  large  mound,  at  the  foot  of 
which  is  a  modern  village ;  and  there 
is  another  small  village  to  the  N.  The 
inhabitants  are  all  Nubians,  and  the 
traveller  has  here  his  first  opportunity 
of  observing  their  peculiarities  in  dress 
and  appeaitince. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  there  were  the  remains  of  two 
temples  in  Elephantine,  one  a  very  in- 
teresting one,  Duilt  by  Amunoph  III. 
They  were  destroyed  in  1822  Dy  the 
then  governor  of  Assooan,  in  order  to 
obtain  stone  for  building  a  palace.  The 
greater  part  of  the  NUometer  which 
stood  at  the  upper  end  of  the  island 
shared  the  same  fate.  The  only  re- 
mains now  left  are  a  granite  gateway 
bearing  the  name  of  Alexander  III., 
near  which  is  a  badly  cut  statue  with 
the  cartouche  of  Menephtah,  the  son 
of  Rameses  II. ;  and  a  quay  of  Roman 
date,  in  the  construction  of  whidi  have 
been  used  many  blocks  taken  from 
more  ancient  monuments. 

X  d 
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Elephantine  had  a  garrison  in  the 
time  of  the  Romans,  as  well  as  in  the 
earlier  times  of  the  Persians  and 
Pharaonic  monarchs ;  and  it  was  from 
this  island  that  the  lonians  and  Ca- 
rians,  who  had  accompanied  Psam- 
meticus,  were  sent  forward  into 
Ethiopia,  to  endeavour  to  bring  back 
the  Egyptian  troops  who  had  deserted. 

The  south  part  of  the  island  is 
covered  with  the  ruins  of  old  houses 
and  fragments  of  pottery,  on  many  of 
which  are  Greek  inscriptions  in  the 
running  hand ;  and  the  peasants  who 
live  there  frequently  find  small  bronzes 
of  rams,  coins,  and  other  objects  of 
antiquity,  in  removing  the  nitre  of  the 
mounds  which  they  use  for  agricul- 
tural purposes. 

On  the  W.  bank  of  the  river  opposite 
Eilephantine  are  a  few  remains  which 
mark  the  site  of  Gontra-Syene ;  and 
about  I  mile  inland  up  the  valley  are 
the  remains  of  an  old  building  often 
frequented  by  jackals  and  other  beasts 
of  prey. 

The  CcUarcLcU — called  by  the  Arabs 
eah  SheUdlsLre  really  little  more  than 
a  succession  of  rapids,  whirlpools,  and 
eddies,  caused  by  the  rocks  and  islets 
which  obstruct  tiie  course  of  the  river 
between  Phila  and  Assooan.  All  the 
cataracts  along  the  course  of  the  Nile 
are  more  or  less  of  the  same  character. 
Those  at  Assooin  are  commonly  known 
by  the  title  of  the  "  First  Cataract," 
from  their  being  the  first  reached  on 
the  way  up  the  Nile.  During  the 
high  Nile,  all  but  the  highest  rocks 
are  covered  with  water,  and  then  it  is 
possible  for  boats  to  sail  up  against 
what  is  little  more  than  a  very  power- 
ful stream ;  but  as  the  river  lowers,  it 
becomes  divided  into  numerous  narrow 
channels,  and  the  rapids  and  falls  are 
produced  which  have  obtained  for  it 
the  formidable  appellation  of  a  cata- 
ract, and  make  the  employment  of 
towing-ropes  and  many  hands  neces- 
sary for  getting  a  boat  up. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  account  for 
the  exaggerated  report  given  from 
hearsay  by  Cicero,  Seneca,  and  others, 
of  the  astounding  noise  made  by  this 
cataract,  which  was  so  great  that  people 


were  stunned  and  deprived  of  their 
sense  of  hearing,  were  it  not  that,  bo 
recently  as  the  last  century,  a  traveller) 
Paul  Lucas,  speaks  of  the  cataract  pre- 
cipitating itself  from  the  rocks  with 
so  much  noise  as  to  deafen  the  in- 
habitants for  several  leagues  round. 
"Travellers*  tales"  are  common  to 
all  periods  of  histoi^.  Perhaps  the 
best  known  one  in  connection  with 
this  cataract  is  that  of  Herodotus,  in 
which  he  recounts  the  story  of  the 
sources  of  the  Nile  told  him  by  the 
treasurer  of  Minerva  at  Sais : — ^how, 
between  Syene  and  Elephantine,  there 
were  two  conical  hills,  called  Crophi 
and  Mophi,  between  which  lay  un- 
fathomable fountains,  whence  flowed 
the  Nile,  southwards  to  Ethiopia,  and 
northwards  to  the  Mediterranean. 

The  scenery  of  the  cataracts  is  weird 
and  desolate,  but  not  without  a  certain 
beauty  and  grandeur,  and  it  is  worth 
while  for  those  who  do  not  intend  to 
make  the  ascent  to  row  about  the 
northern  end  of  it  in  the  sandal. 
There  are  no  rapids  before  reaching 
the  Island  of  Sehdyl^  which  is  inte- 
resting from  the  nmnber  of  hiero- 
glyphic tablets  sculptured  on  the 
rocks,  many  of  which  are  of  a  very 
early  period,  before  and  after  the  ac- 
cession of  the  XVIIIth  djmasty.  They 
record  the  passage  of  kings  and  others 
on  their  expeditions  to  the  Sood&n, 
and  are  of  great  historical  value.  The 
island  was  under  the  special  protection 
of  Sate,  Eneph,  and  Anouk^. 

The  traveller  whose  intention  is 
merely  to  visit  PhiliB,  without  passing 
the  cataract,  will  save  himself  somf 
time  and  much  trouble  by  going  ai> 
far  as  this  island  in  his  boat,  by  which 
the  ride  to  PhilsB  is  considerably 
shortened ;  nor  will  he  be  prevented 
from  seeing  all  that  the  excursion 
from  Assooin  presents  worthy  of 
notice, — which  is  confined  to  traces  of 
the  old  road,  the  crude-brick  wall 
that  skirted  and  protected  it,  and  tiie 
singular  forms  of  the  granite  rocks, 
with  inscriptions  similar  to  those  at 
Seh6yl,  which  have  struck  every  tra- 
veller since  and  previous  to  the  time 
of  Strabo. 
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The  AseerU  and  Descent  of  the 
CataraoL — These  are  incidents  in  the 
Nile  voyage  more  exciting  than  plea- 
sant. The  preliminaries  that  have  to 
be  gone  through  at  Assoo^n  previous 
to  making  the  ascent  are  often  tire- 
some and  disagreeable.  The  traveller 
has  already  been  told  in  the  Introdue- 
tory  Infarmatum  at  the  beginning  of 
Beet.  III.  that,  if  he  intends  to  go  as 
£ar  as  the  2nd  Cataract,  he  must  take 
care  that  the  owner  of  the  boat  he, 
or  his  dragoman,  hires,  guarantees, 
the  possibility  of  its  going  up  the  1st 
Cataract,  and  undertakes  to  pay  a  fine 
should  it  fail  to  do  so.  Sometimes  it 
may  happen  that  the  NUe  is  so  low 
that  a  lx>at,  which  would  go  up  in  an 
ordinary  year,  might  run  some  risk  of 
coming  to  grief  in  the  more  than  usu- 
ally shallow  rapids  ;  but  often  it  is  a 
trick  of  the  owner  who,  not  wishing  to 
expose  his  boat  to  the  perils  of  the 
cataract,  has  privately  instructed  his 
reis  to  bribe  the  sheykhs  of  the  cataract 
to  say  that  the  boat  is  too  large  to  be 
taken  up.  The  traveller  thus  finds 
himself  stopped  on  his  journey,  or 
obliged  to  take  a  dirty  country  jboat 
from  above  the  cataract   * 

Those  who  have  made  a  contract 
with  their  dragoman,  which  is  to  in- 
clude the  cost  of  going  up  the  cata- 
ract, should  leave  the  matter  entirely 
to  him,  and  refuse  to  have  anything  to 
do  with  the  discussion  as  to  the  price  to 
be  paid,  or  the  backsheesh.  Those  who 
have  to  make  their  own  bargain  must 
submit  with  patience  to  the  inevitable 
wrangling  and  delay  with  which  all 
such  affairs  are  conducted  in  £g3rpt. 
The  contract  must  be  made  with  one 
of  the  head  sheykhs  or  reises  of  the 
cataracts,  of  whom  there  are  three  or 
four.  In  1871  the  price  asked  was  32. 
for  every  100  ardebs'  burden.  As  most 
dahabeeahs  are  from  200  to  300  ardebs, 
the  total  amount  will  be  from  62.  to  92. ; 
but  at  least  half  as  much  will  be  asked 
for  backsheesh ;  and  &om  102.  to  152. 
may  be  reckoned  as  the  total  cost  of 
going  up  the  cataracts. 

The  annoyances  of  the  traveller  are 
not,  however,  over  when  the  contract 
is  made.  Vexatious  delavs  in  start- 
ing, and  detentions  in  the  cataract 


itself,  the  ascent  of  which  often  takes 
three  days,  when  it  might  easily  be 
done  in  one,  try  the  patience  sadly ; 
but  the  only  advice  that  can  be  given 
is  to  take  it  quietly,  and  make  the 
best  of  it,  and  try  to  derive  as  much 
lunusement  as  possible  from  the  vari- 
ous scenes  and  incidents  on  the  road. 
The  governor  of  Assooan  may  be  re- 
sorted to  with  more  or  less  effect  as 
a  final  court  of  appeal,  in  case  of 
any  very  serious  difficulty  with  the 
Shelldleey  as  the  people  are  called  who 
live  in  the  few  scattered  villages  in 
and  aroimd  the  cataracts,  and  manage 
the  passage  of  boats  up  and  down  it. 

It  is  necessary  for  tne  Aecenb  of  the 
Catarcut  that  the  wind  should  be  fair, 
but  not  too  strong.  As  far  aa  the 
island  of  Seh^yl  it  is  tolerably  easy 
sailing  against  a  strong  stream.  There 
the  first  of  the  falls  or  ^^  gates,"  as 
they  are  called  (hdbj  pi.  hibdn),  is 
reached,  and  tow-ropes,  punt-poles, 
and  scores  of  human  beings  are  called 
into  requisition.  It  is  a  scene  which 
must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated,  and  of 
which  no  description  can  give  the  least 
idea.  Perhaps  the  best  commentary 
on  it  is  that  no  one  who  has  gone 
through  it  once  would  willingly  do  so 
again,  though  he  might  often  find 
am^8^ment  in  watching  the  process 
&om  a  neighbouring  rock.  And  in- 
deed this  is  a  very  good  way  of  seeing 
it  even  the  first  time,  and  for  ladies 
decidedly  the  most  agreeable  for  many 
reasons. 

Great  amusement  in  going  up  the 
cataracts  is  derived  by  some  travellers 
from  the  amphibious  proceedings  of 
the  small  boys  who,  seated  on  a  round 
log  of  wood,  launch  out  into  the 
stream,  and  paddling  with  either  hand, 
traverse  the  river,  or  shoot  down  the 
rapids,  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of 
time.  "These  logs  are  the  public 
ferry-boats  of  the  locality,  and  when  a 
pedestrian  reaches  the  river-bemk,  and 
wishes  to  cross  over,  he  soon  divests 
himself  of  his  garments,  rolls  them 
into  a  bundle,  which  he  ties  above  his 
head,  and  thus  launches  out  on  a  log, 
^ripee  ulterioris  amore,*  and  strange 
indeed  is  the  top-heavy  figure  he  pre- 
sents.''— A.  C.  Smith, 
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The  process  of  fish-catching  Vfiaj 
also  be  watched.  They  have  an  in- 
genious mode  of  catching  fish  in 
traps :  and  some  of  them  are  of  great 
size.  Each  of  the  fishing-places  pays  a 
tax  of  255  piastres. 

There  are  five  or  six  falls,  np  which 
the  boat  is  dragged  with  more  or  less 
ease,  and  then,  getting  rid  of  her 
cataract  crew,  she  sails  on  to  the  village 
of  Mahatta,  just  below  PhiliB. 

It  is  at  this  village  that  the  boat 
stops  again  on  her  way  down,  to  take 
up  the  crew  necessary  for  making  the 
liescent  of  the  Ccdarctct.  This  is  a  far 
shorter  process  than  the  ascent.  1^ 
hour  being  the  time  from  Mahattah  to 
Assoo^n.  The  way  is  a  different  one  to 
that  followed  in  coming  up.  Passing 
on  the  right  the  last  gate  then  ascend- 
ed, the  boat  glides  swiftly  on,  rowed  by 
the  cataract  people,  two  to  each  oar. 
Soon  the  river  narrows,  and  is  lost  sight 
of  between  two  high  walls  of  rock.  In 
an  instant  the  boat  has  shot  in  between 
them,  the  oars  almost  touching  them 
on  either  side,  and,  with  a  series  of 
plunges  and  bounds,  that'  make  you 
feel  as  if  it  were  a  skiff  and  not  a 
dahabeeah  that  was  under  you,  the 
unwieldy  ship  goes  rushing  on,  as 
though  it  meant  to  drive  its  bows  hard 
on  to  the  rocks  that  seem  to  bar  the 
lower  end  of  the  fall.  Just,  however, 
as  the  crash  seems  inevitable,  an 
opening  appears  on  the  right ;  and  by 
the  help  of  the  current,  and  the  right 
turn  of  the  rudder  at  the  right 
moment,  the  boat  goes  sharp  round, 
and  out  into  smooth  water.  The  height 
of  this  fall  varies  with  the  quantity  of 
water  in  the  river,  but  it  is  usually 
from  6  to  7  feet.  The  length  of  its 
passage  between  the  rocks  is  about 
200  feet,  and  the  breadth  across  about 
70  feet.  Beyond  it  the  river  flows 
swiftly  on  close  to  the  desert  on  the 
left  bank,  and  there  is  only  one  slight 
rapid  more  before  reaching  Assooan. 

With  regard  to  the  danger  attending 
the  ascent  Bsid  descent  of  the  cataracts, 
it  cannot  be  said  that  there  is  none ; 
but  at  the  same  time,  considering  the 
number  of  boats  that  go  up  and  down, 
and  the  comparatively  few  accidents 
that  happen,  the  ehances  are  much 


against  mishap.  And  even  if  the 
dahabeeah  is  wrecked,  there  is  little 
fear  of  being  drowned,  as  it  is  always 
possible  to  get  on  to  the  rocks.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  it  is  nervous  work  going 
down  the  big  gate,  and  the  turn  at 
the  bottom  is  a  place  where  a  boat 
may  easily  get  a  hole  knocked  into  it, 
if  nothing  worse.  Coming  up,  it  is  a 
question  of  enough  men  and  the  rope 
not  breaking;  and  even  if  anything 
does  happen,  it  is  wonderful  how  the 
helmsman  manages  so  that  the  boat  is 
brought  up  short  in  her  downward 
course  by  a  cross  stream  or  a  back- 
water. Those  who  want  to  see  their 
boat  go  down  the  big  fall  without 
being  on  board  her,  should  be  rowed 
in  the  sandal  to  a  point  just  above  it. 
They  can  then,  from  the  top  of  the 
rock  to  the  left  of  the  passage,  see  the 
whole  tiling  capitally.  If  there  are 
things  of  value  on  board,  such  as  in- 
strumentSf  collections  of  skins,  &c.,  the 
most  prudent  course  is  to  send  them 
between  Mahattah  and  Assooan  over- 
land. 

Those  who  are  detained  in  the 
cataract  may  find  some  coots  and  teal 
to  shoot;  and  patient  search  will  occa- 
sionally be  rewarded  with  the  sight  of  a 
crocodile,  a  warran  or  water-lizard,  and 
a  species  of  leathery  turtie  {Trionyx 
Nilotieus). 

(E.)  Mahattah.  A  small  village,  of 
which  mention  has  already  been  made, 
situated  just  above  the  cataracts.  Like 
ABSoo^,it  is  the  place  for  the  embarking 
and  disembcurking  of  the  cargoes  that 
are  transhipped  from  the  different 
boats  above  and  below  the  cataract. 
There  are  always  a  number  of  Nubian 
boats  there  employed  in  the  trade 
between  the  1st  and  2nd  Cataracts. 
They  are  a  very  inferior  class  of  boat 
to  the  smart  modem  Egyptian  daha- 
beeah ;  but  there  are  a  few  big  ones, 
not  very  clean,  and  with  hardly  any 
furniture,  which  can  be  hired  for  the 
voyage  to  the  2nd  Cataract  and  back, 
with  an  allowance  of  four  days*  stop- 
pages, for  122.,  und  a  small  backsheesh 
to  the  reis  and  crew.  The  pilot  who 
always,  accompanies  the  dahabeeah  in 
its  voyage  between  the  1st  €md  2nd 
Cataracts  generally  comes  from  this 
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village,  and  is  taken  on  board  in 
passing.  His  fee,  which  is  included 
in  a  dragoman's  contract,  is,  with  back- 
sheesh, &om  22.  lOs.  to  32. 

Idand  of  Philas  (5  m.).— Those  who 
visit  Philifi  from  Assooan  can  either 
take  a  boat  from  Mahattah,  or  from  a 
point  some  way  farther  up  the  bank, 
just  opposite  the  island.  The  approach 
to  the  island  by  water  is  very  striking. 
The  river  winds  in  and  out  among 
gigantic  black  rocks  of  most  fantastic 
form  and  shape,  and  then  suddenly, 
after  a  sharp  turn  or  two,  PhilsB  comes 
suddenly  in  sight.  ** Beautiful"  is 
the  epitnet  conmionly  applied  to  this 
spot,  justly  considered  to  present  the 
miest  bit  of  scenery  on  the  Nile ;  but 
the  beauty,  or  rather  grandeur,  is 
more  in  the  framework  of  the  picture 
ihoD.  in  the  picture  itself.  The  view 
from  the  top  of  the  propylon  tower  at 
PhilsB,  of  aJl  beyond  the  island,  is  far 
finer  than  the  view  of  Phil»  itself 
from  any  point. 

In  Egyptian  the  island  was  called 
Pilak,  or  Ailak,  and  Ma-n-lek,  "  the 
Place  of  the  Frontier."  Its  Greek  ap- 
pellation Philaei  is  a  strange  misnomer. 
The  Arabs  call  it  Anas  el  Wogdod,  or 
more  generally  Gezeeret  et  Beerheh. 
The  ruins  in  it  are  all  of  comparatively 
modem  date,  Nectanebo  II.  of  the 
XXXth  dynasty  (361  b.o.)  being  the 
earliest  name  found. 

The  principal  building  is  the  temple 
of  Isis,  commenced  by  Ptolemy  Phi- 
ladelphus  and  Arsinoe,  and  completed 
by  succeeding  monarchs;  among  whom 
are  Euergetes  I.,  Philometor,  his  brother 
Euergetes  II.,  with  the  two  Cleopatras, 
and  Ptolemy  the  elder  son  of  Auletes, 
whose  name  is  found  in  the  area  and 
on  the  pylon.  Many  of  the  sculptures 
on  the  exterior  are  of  the  later  epoch 
of  the  Boman  emperors,  Augustus, 
Tiberius,  Claudius,  Domitlan,  Nerva, 
and  Trajan. 

Nowhere  has  the  mania  of  the 
Egyptians  for  irregularity  been  carried 
to  such  an  extent  as  here.  '*No 
Gbthio  architect  in  his  wildest  mo- 
ments ever  played  so  freely  with  his 
lines  and  dimensions,  and  none,  it 
must  be  added,  ever  produced  anytlung 


so  beautifully  picturesque  as  this.  It 
contains  all  the  play  of  light  and 
shade,  all  the  variety  of  Gothic  art, 
with  the  massiveness  and  grandeur  of 
the  Egyptian  style ;  and  as  it  is  still 
tolerably  entire,  and  retains  much  of 
its  colour,  there  is  no  building  out  of 
ThebiBs  that  gives  so  favourable  an 
impression  of  Egyptian  art  as  this.  It 
is  true  it  is  far  less  sublime  than  many, 
but  hardly  one  can  be  quoted  as  more 
beautiful." — J,  Fergusson. 

The  colonnade  to  the  S.  formed  the 
approach  to  the  temple.  It  was  pro- 
bably preceded  by  obelisks,  and  the 
princip^  landing-place  of  the  island 
led  up  to  it.  A  massive  propylon  suc- 
ceeds, about  60  feet  in  height  and  more 
than  120  in  breadth.  On  its  exterior 
face,  near  the  bottom,  are  a  series  of 
figures,  representing  the  god  Nilus, 
caning  various  emblems  on  which 
are  the  names  of  different  towns  and 
districts  in  Egypt.  A  staircase,  entered 
by  a  low  doorway  on  the  left  inside 
face,  leads  to  the  top  of  the  propylon. 
The  view  from  this  point  is  very  beau- 
tiful. 

Passing  through  the  gate  of  the  pro- 
pylon, you  enter  a  peristyle  court,  the 
uniformity  of  which  is  broken  on  the 
left  by  a  small  chapel.  On  the  outer 
wall  of  this  chapel,  in  the  court,  is  a 
copy  of  the  inscription  contained  on 
the  famous  Bosetta  Stone;  but  here 
only  the  hieroglyphic  and  demotic  text 
are  given,  without  the  Greek.  Another 
propylon,  of  smaller  dimensions  than 
the  first,  succeeds.  Its  eastern  tower 
stands  on  a  granite  rock,  whose  face 
has  been  cut  into  the  form  of  a  tablet, 
and  bears  an  inscription  in  which  are 
mentioned  the  grants  of  land  made  to 
the  temple  by  Ptolemy  Philometor  and 
Ptolemy  Euergetes  11. 

The  gate  of  this  propylon  leads  into 
a  portico,  followed  by  several  cham- 
bers, and  a  sanctuary  in  which  is  a 
monoUthic  shrine.  The  colours  in  this 
part  of  the  building  are  wonderfully 
preserved.  From  one  of  the  lateral 
chambers  near  the  adytum  a  staircase 
leads  up  to  a  terrace.  On  the  left,  at 
the  top  of  the  staircase,  is  a  small 
room  covered  with  interesting  sculp- 
tures relating  to  the  death  and  resur- 
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rection  of  Osiris.  In  the  eastern  wall, 
near  the  adytum,  are  some  dark  pas- 
sages similar  to  those  at  Denderah. 

Among  the  many  other  objects  of 
interest  at  FhilsB,  the  following  prin- 
cipal ones  may  be  noticed.  The  small 
chapel  of  Esculapius,  near  the  com- 
mencement of  the  eastern  corridor,  in 
front  of  the  great  temple,  satisfactorily 
decides  by  its  Greek  dedication  the 
hieroglyphic  name  of  Ptolemy  Epi- 
phanes;  and  that  of  Athor,  which 
stands  on  the  east  side,  nearly  in  a 
line  with  the  front  propylon,  acquamts 
us  with  the  fact  that  this  small 
building  was  consecrated  to  the  Egyp- 
tian Aphrodite,  by  Physcon  or  the 
second  Euergetes. 

At  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
corridor  is  another  small  chapel,  de- 
dicated to  Athor  by  Nectanebo  II. 
And,  from  the  principal  pylon  of  the 

freat  temple  bearing  the  name  of  this 
haraoh,  it  is  evident  that  an  ancient 
edifice  formerly  stood  on  the  site  of 
the  present  one,  which,  having  been 
destroyed  by  the  Persians  at  the  time 
of  the  invasion  of  Ochus,  was  rebuilt 
after  the  accession  of  the  Ptolemies. 

The  hypsethral  building  on  the  E. 
of  the  island,  commonly  called  "  Pha- 
raoh's bed,**  is  of  the  time  of  the  Ptole- 
mies and  Caesars ;  and  firom  the  elon- 
gated style  of  its  proportions  it  appears 
that  the  architect  had  intended  to 
add  to  its  effect  when  seen  from  the 
river.  Below  it  is  a  quay,  which  ex- 
tended nearly  round  the  island,  whose 
principal  landing-place  was  at  the 
staircase  leading  to  the  arched  gate  on 
the  E.  bank.  A  short  distance  behind 
the  gate  stands  a  ruined  wall,  orna- 
mented with  triglyphs  and  the  usual 
mouldings  of  the  Doric  order,  evidently 
of  Koman  construction. 

Other  detached  ruins  and  traces  of 
buUdings  are  met  with  amidst  the 
mounds  that  encumber  them ;  and  on 
the  W.  side  of  the  temple  is  a  chapel, 
in  which  are  some  interesting  sculp- 
tures relating  to  the  Nile,  and  other 
subjects:  with  a  series  of  ovals  in 
the  cornice,  containing  the  name  of 
Lucius,  Verus,  Antoninus,  Sebastos, 
Autocrator,  Csssar.  There  are  also 
some  Greek  and   Ethiopian  inscrip- 


tions.   The  ruin  of  the  temple  of  Isis 
is  attributed  to  Justinian. 

Numerous  Greek  exvotos  are  in- 
scribed on  the  walls  of  the  pylon  and 
other  parts  of  the  great  temple,  mostly 
of  the  time  of  the  Cffisars,  with  a  few 
of  a  Ptolemaic  epoch.  From  some  of 
these,  as  well  as  from  one  in  the 
chamber  of  Osiris  on  the  terrace,  we 
learn  the  interesting  fact  that  the 
worship  of  Isis  and  Osiris  was  still 
carried  on  in  Phil®  in  the  year  a.d. 
453,  more  than  70  years  after  the 
famous  Edict  of  Theodosius  abolishing 
the  Egyptian  religion. 

The  crude-brick  ruins  are  mostly  of 
Ohristian  time ;  and  among  them  may 
be  seen  some  small  pointed  arches; 
similar  to  those  at  Medeenet  Haboo 
in  Thebes,  and  in  other  early  Christian 
villages,  which  probably  date  abo\it 
the  time  of  the  Arab  invasion  in  the 
7th  century  a.d. 

Island  of  Biggeh, — In  the  island  of 
Biggeh  is  a  small  Ptolemaic  temple 
dedicated  to  Athor.  But,  from  the 
presence  of  a  red  granite  statue  behind 
it,  with  the  oval  of  Amunoph  IE.,  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  an  older 
edifice  had  previously  existed  here. 
Among  the  mounds  is  a  stela  of  red 
granite,  bearing  the  name  of  Amasis, 
sumamed  Neitsi,  "the  son  of  Neit^^  or 
Minerva. 

The  arch,  inserted  at  a  late  period' 
in  the  centre  of  the  building,  is  of 
Christian  date ;  and  it  is  evident  that 
the  early  Christians  occupied  both  this 
island  and  Philse,  and  converted  the 
temples  into  churches,  concealing  with 
a  coat  of  clay  or  mortar  the  objects  of 
worship  of  their  pagan  predecessors. 

An  inscription  at  Biggeh,  mentioning 
"  the  gods  in  Abaton  and  in  PhilfiB," 
shows  that  the  name  Abaton  belonged 
to  Biggeh ;  though  it  has,  at  least  in 
one  sense,  been  applied  to  PhilsB  by 
Plutaroh,  who  says  "  it  is  ina^ccemble 
and  unapproachable  .  .  .  except  when 
the  priests  go  to  crown  the  tomb  of 
Osiris." 

There  is  a  capital  view  of  the  temple 
of  PhilsB  from  the  high  rocks  at  the 
southern  end  of  Biggeh.  At  the  far 
northern  end  of  the  island,  which  at 
high  water  is  separated  from  the  other 
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p&rt,  and  hu  the  name  of  Konoeso,  ia 
a  high  ridge  of  rocks,  from  wliich  thoro 
is  a  magniflcent  view  over  the  upper 
end  of  the  cataract  and  the  village  of 
Mabatta.  The  locka  at  Biggeh  are 
well  worth  clambering  ovei,  tor  the 
Bake  of  the  pretty  views  which  can  be 
obtained. 

On  the  rocks  here,  as  on  the  road 
from  Assooin  to  Pbilce,  are  nmuerous 
inscriptions,  mostl]'  of  the  Pharaohs 
of  the  Xnth,  SVUIth,  Mid  XlXth 
d7naeti( 

On    ■ 
Phils, 

remains  of  a  etela  and  monolith  of 
granite ;  the  former  beaxing  the  name 
of  the  2Dd  PBSjnmetichus,  and  conae- 
crated  to  Kneph  and  Sate'. 

A  little  distance  to  the  8.  of  this  are 
maaseE  of  old  alluviuni  dt^ioaited  tbere 
by  the  Nile  before  its  level  was  lowered 
by  the  fall  of  the  rocks  at  Silsilie. 
irom  its  irregxilarity,  and  the  sudden 
depreaaions  in  it,  the  accident  probably 
happened  while  the  river  was  high ; 
and  it  bos  also  the  appearance  of 
having  teen  hollowed  out  by  a  sudden 
rush  of  water  from  tbe  auiface.  Its 
general  level  is  about  28  ft,  almve  the 
greatest  inundation  of  these  days,  and 
that  of  the  highest  masses  is  about  10 
ft.  more.  Standing  here,  you  at  once 
perceive  that  when  the  river  was  at 
that  height  it  ran  straight  forward 
over  the  plain  between  the  eastern 
mountains  and  Assooan.  Other  re- 
mains of  this  alluvium  are  found  on 


the  road  from  Aasooin  to  Fhilie.  The 
river  at  that  time  may  also  have 
Bowed  by  the  other  channel  through 
the  CateJacta ;  and  the  two  atrcams 
joined  each  other  some  way  lower 
down,  near  Esh  Shaymeh,  where  the 
eastern  mountains  approach  the  Nile, 
opposite  the  Sheyhh's  tomb  on  the 
western  hill,  called  Kobbet  EI  Howa. 
The  old  alluvial  deposit  may  be  traced 
throughout  Ethiopia,  high  above  the 
reach  of  the  present  inundation. 

There  is  a  rock  opposite  the  N.  end 
of  PhilsB,  temackahle  for  its  elevated 
appearance  and  general  form ;  but 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any 
religious  idea  was  attached  to  it,  as 
some  have  imagined,  and  much  less 
that  it  was  Abaton. 

On  the  E.  bank,  a  little  to  the  S.K 
of  Philffi,  ia  a  mined  fortress  on  the 
crest  and  slope  of  the  rocks,  with 
square  and  round  towers;  and  on  the 
S.  side  is  a  doorway  having  a  round 
arch  of  brick  between  two  round 
towers,  and  leading  into  a  court.  It 
is  probably  of  Christian  time.  The 
entrance  is  on  the  aide  towards 
Ethiopia. 

Here,  too,  are  the  ruins  of  two  large 
meats;  the  sonthemmost  one  is  built 
in  great  part  of  stones  from  some 
temple,  many  ot  them  being  covered 
witli  hieroglyphics;  the  superstructure 
is  chieQy  bricks  baked  and  crude.  On 
the  hill  above  is  a  santon's  tomb,  from 
which  there  is  a  fine  view  of  Philte 
and  Biggeh. 
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a.  Pbelihinaby  Obsebyations. 

Were  it  not  for  the  trouble  of  passing  the  Cataract,  there  could  be  no 
hesitation  in  advising  every  one  who  gets  as  far  as  Assooan,  to  continue 
the  voyage  at  any  rate  to  Aboo  Simbel,  if  not  to  Wady  Halfah.  And,  the 
Cataract  notwithstanding,  it  is  well  worth  the  while  of  those  who  have  the 
time  to  spare,  to  push  on  into  Nubia.  The  scenery  is  far  more  beautiful 
than  in  Egypt,  the  climate  if  anything  more  perfect  (except  perhaps  between 
Aboo  Simbel  and  Wady  Halfah,  where  a  strong  cold  north  wind  is  often  very 
disagreeable),  and  the  giant  statues  of  Aboo  Simbel  certainly  rank  next  in 
antiquarian  interest  to  the  Pyramids  and  the  ruins  of  Thebes,  besides  being 
in  tiiemselves  something  quite  unique.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  said 
that  of  antiquities  there  is  little  worth  seeing  in  Nubia  by  the  ordinary 
traveller  but  Aboo  Simbel,  and  there  is  a  general  absence  of  animal  life  which 
some  mio:ht  find  wearisome.  The  inhabitants  are  few,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  crocodiles  and  an  occasional  duck,  the  sandbanks  and  borders  of  the  river 
are  untenanted.  The  desert  hare  may  occasionally  be  met  with,  and  patience 
and  the  assistance  of  a  native  hunter  may  succeed  in  procuring  the  chance 
of  a  shot  at  a  gazelle.  All  information  with  regard  to  the  passing  of  the 
Cataract,  hire  of  native  boats  at  Mahatta,  pilot,  &c.,  has  been  given  at  the  end 
of  ^e  preceding  Section,  p.  467  et  seq.  It  will  take  from  a  fortnight  to  three 
weeks  to  go  firom  Philie  to  W&dy  Halfah  and  back. 

6.  Ancient  History  and  Geography. 

The  countries  bordering  the  Nile  south  of  Egypt  were  known  to  the  old 
Egyptians  by  the  name  of  Koosh  (Cush).  The  name  Kens  is  also  found 
applied  to  that  part  nearest  the  Egyptian  frontier.  The  Nubians  which  now 
inhabit  it  are  still  called  the  Kendos  or  Kensee  tribe. 

The  first  Pharaoh  of  whom  there  is  any  record  as  having  conquered  the 
Kooshites,  is  Osirtasen  HI.,  of  the  Xllth  d3masty,  who  built  a  temple  at 
Semneh.  above  the  2nd  Cataract,  and  fixed  the  Egyptian  frontier  there. 
Thothmes  I.,  of  the  XYIIIth  dynasty,  has  left  a  record  of  his  triumphs 
oyer  the  Kooshites  on  a  rock  opposite  Tombos.  Thothmes  III.  built  temples 
at  Amada,  at  Semneh,  and  at  Soleb.    Amunoph  III.  also  built  at  Soleb,  and 
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at  Gebel  Barkal  near  Aboo  Hamed.  Barneses  II.  of  the  XlXth  dynasty 
added  to  this  temple  at  Gebel  Baikal,  and  besides  the  smaller  rock-out 
temples  of  Derr  and  Bayt  Welly,  the  grand  monument  at  Aboo  Simbel  dates 
from  his  reign. 

At  the  epoch  of  the  XXIIIrd  dynasty  we  find  Egypt  and  Koosh  have 
greatly  changed  places,  Egypt,  or  at  any  rate  the  southern  portion  of  it, 
haying  become  a  province  of  Ethiopia,  a  general  name  by  which  the  coun- 
tries on  the  Nile  south  of  Egypt  became  afterwards  generally  known.  This 
change  reached  its  height  under  the  XXYth  dynasty,  which  was  composed 
entirely  of  Ethiopian  sovereigns,  the  last  of  them  being  Tirhakah.  This 
Ethiopian  domination  over  Egypt  is  satisfactorily  proved  by  the  historical 
stela  lately  discovered  by  M.  Mariette  at  Napata  or  Gebel  Barkid.  The 
pyramids  at  Meroe  mJEiy  be  probably  referred  to  the  Tirhakah  period.  In 
the  time  of  Psammetichus,  Elephantine  was  the  border  of  Egypt.  Under  the 
Ptolemies  the  frontier  was  fixed  at  Hierasycaminon,  about  80  mUes  S.  of  Syene, 
and  the  district  was  called  Dodecachaenus,  from  that  distance  equalling  12  Egyp- 
tian schsBues.     Many  temples,  Kalabsheh,  Dakkeh,  &c.,  belong  to  this  period. 

Under  the  government  of  Petronius,  the  2nd  Roman  prefect  of  Egypt,  an 
expedition  was  undertaken  against  the  Ethiopians  in  consequence  of  an 
attack  made  by  them  on  the  Boman  garrison  of  Syene,  the  then  frontier 
town.  Petronius  penetrated  to  and  destroyed  Napata,  the  capital  of  Candace, 
the  queen  of  the  Ethiopians.  Napata,  according  to  Pliny,  was  870  Boman 
miles  above  the  Cataracts,  and  is  supposed  to  be  El  Barkal  of  the  present  day, 
where  pyramids  and  extensive  ruins  denote  the  former  existence  of  an  import- 
ant city.    Gebel  Barkal  was  called  in  hieroglyphics  "  the  Sacred  Mountain." 

In  Strabo's  time,  who  visited  Egypt  during  the  government  of -^lius  Gallus, 
Petronius's  successor,  Syene  was  again  the  frontier,  the  Bomans  having,  as  he 
observes,  "  confined  the  province  of  Egypt  within  its  former  limits."  Phil» 
then  belonged  ^'  in  common  to  the  Egyptians  and  Ethiopians."  This  did  not, 
however,  prevent  the  Gsesars  from  considering  Lower  Ethiopia  as  belonging  to 
them,  or  from  adding  to  the  temples  already  erected  there. 

Stiubo  says  the  Ethiopians  above  Syene  consisted  of  the  TroglodytsB, 
Blemmyes,  NubsB,  and  Megabari.  The  Megabari  and  Blemmyes  inhabited 
the  eastern  desert,  N.  of  Meroe  to  the  frontiers  of  Egypt,  and  were  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Ethiopians.  The  Icthyophagi  lived  on  the  shore  of  the  Bed 
Sea ;  the  TroglodytsB  from  Berenice  southwards,  between  it  and  the  Nile ; 
and  the  Nubsa,  an  AMcan  nation,  were  on  the  left  bank,  and  independent 
of  Ethiopia. 

From  Procopius  we  learn  that  in  the  year  a.d.  296,  in  the  reign  of  Dio- 
cletian, these  Nubae,  or  Nobatie,  as  he  calls  them,  were  given  the  country 
above  Syene  on  condition  of  their  protecting  Egypt  against  the  incursions 
of  the  Blemmyes.  This  state  of  things  appears  to  have  continued,  for  we 
find  at  Kalabsheh  a  Greek  inscription,  (k,ting  from  the  end  of  the  6th  century, 
in  which  "Silco,  king  of  the  Nubadse  and  of  all  the  Ethiopians,"  records  his 
triumph  over  the  Blemmyes.  Half  a  century  afterwards  the  country  was 
conquered  by  the  Arabs,  by  whose  writers  it  has  always  been  called  Ndba. 

c.  Modern  Inhabitants. 

Philfld  and  the  Cataracts  are,  as  of  old,  the  boundary  of  Egypt  and  Nubia 
Here  commences  the  country  of  the  Bardbra,  which  extends  thence  to  the 
2nd  Cataract  at  Wady  Halfah,  and  is  divided  into  two  districts ;  that  to 
the  N.  inhabited  by  the  Kendos  or  Kensee  tribe,  the  southern  portion  by  the 
JNodba.  They  have  each  their  own  language ;  but  it  is  a  singular  fact  that 
the  Kensee,  which  ceases  to  be  spoken  about  Derr  and  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  Nooba  district,  is  found  again  above  the  2nd  Cataract.     It  is  now 
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costomary  for  ub  to  call  them  Nubians,  as  the  Arabs  comprehend  them  under 
the  general  name  of  Baribra,  and  as  the  G-reeks  denominated  the  whole 
country  Ethiopia. 

The  character  of  the  country  above  PhilsB  differs  very  much  from  Egypt, 
particularly  from  that  part  below  Esneh.  The  hills  are  mostly  sandstone  and 
granite,  and,  from  their  coming  very  near  the  river,  frequently  leave  only  a 
narrow  strip  of  soil  at  the  immedmte  bank,  on  which  the  people  depend 
for  the  scanty  supply  of  com  or  other  produce  grown  in  the  country.  It  is 
not  therefore  surprising  that  the  Nubians  are  poor  :  though,  from  their  limited 
wants  and  thrifty  habits,  they  do  no  not  suffer  from  the  miseries  of  poverty. 
The  palm-tree,  which  there  produces  dates  of  very  superior  quality,  is  to 
them  a  great  resource,  both  in  the  plentiful  supply  it  affords  for  their  own 
use,  and  in  the  profitable  exportation  of  its  fruit  to  Egypt,  where  it  is  highly 
prized,  especially  that  of  the  Ibr^mee  kind,  the  fruit  of  which  is  much  larger 
and  of  better  flavour  thm  that  of  other  palms,  and  the  tree  differs  in  ■tiie 
appearance  of  its  leaves,  which .  are  of  a  finer  and  softer  texture.  The  Sent, 
or  Mimosa  NUotica,  also  furnishes  articles  for  export,  of  great  importance  to 
the  Nubian,  in  its  gum,  pods  for  tanning,  and  charcoal :  and  henneh^  senna, 
baskets,  mats,  and  a  few  other  things  produced  or  made  in  Nubia,  return  a 
good  profit  in  sending  them  to  Egypt.  Nubia  justly  boasts  of  one  blessing, 
which  is  that  fleas  and  bugs  will  not  live  there  :  and  the  Berberis  in  Cairo 
are  loud  in  their  complaints  against  these  plagues  of  Egypt  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, to  be  supposed  that  a  boat  hired  at  the  Cataracts  would  necessarily  be 
free  frx>m  these  plagues,  or  that  they  cannot  be  kept  alive  in  a  boat  during 
the  cold  weather ;  but  the  fact  is  not  the  less  certain  that  Nubia  is  free  from 
them,  and  no  boat,  however  dirty,  or  however  careless  its  inmates,  would 
retain  them  long  during  the  summer  weather. 

When  the  Nile  is  low,  the  land  is  irrigated  by  water-wheels,  which  are  the 
pride  of  the  Nubian  peasant.  Even  the  endless  and  melancholy  creaking  of 
thefiko  clumsy  machines  is  a  delight  to  him,  which  no  grease  is  permitted  to 
diminish,  all  that  he  can  get  being  devoted  to  the  shaggy  hair  of  his  untur- 
baned  h^eMi  For  the  Nubians,  in  general,  allow  the  hair  of  the  head  to  grow 
long ;  and  seldom  shave,  or  wear  a  cap,  except  in  the  Nooba  district,  as  at 
Derr,  and  a  few  other  places ;  and  though  less  attentive  to  his  toilette  than 
the  long-haired  Ababdeh,  a  well-greased  Nubian  does  not  fail  to  rejoice  in 
his  shining  shoulders.  Nor  are  the  means  for  keeping  up  the  constant 
unction  often  wanting,  as  the  castor-oil  plant  is  much  cultivated  in  Nubia ; 
and  though  the  oil,  as  extracted  by  the  natives,  can  hardly  be  called  ^^  fine- 
drawn," it  answers  the  Nubians'  purpose  well  enough,  the  women  especially 
soaking  their  wonderfully  plaited  tr^nses  in  it  constantly.  Prior's  epigram- 
matic lines  on  the  ladies  of  another  African  race  might  well  be  c^plied  to 
the  Nubian  dames  and  damsels —     ' 

**  Before  yoa  see,  jron  smell  yonr  toast, 
And  sweetest  she,  who  stGiks  the  most." 

A  certain  portion  of  land  is  irrigated  by  each  water-wheel,  and  the  wealth 
of  an  individual  is  estimated  by  the  number  of  these  machines,  as  in  other 
countries  by  farms  or  acres  of  land ;  and,  as  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  in  a 
hot  climate  like  Nubia,  they  prefer  the  employment  of  oxen  for  the  arduous 
duty  of  raising  water,  to  drawing  it,  like  the  Egyptian  feUdh^  by  the  pole  and 
bucket  of  the  $haddo/.  The  consequence  of  this  is,  that  the  tax  on  water- 
wheels  falls  very  heavily  on  the  Nubian,  who  also  feels  that  on  date-trees 
much  more  than  the  Egvptian  pecisant.  Hence  arises  the  increased  migration 
of  Baribras  to  Cairo ;  whither,  in  spite  of  a  government  prohibition,  they  fly 
from  the  severely  taxed  labour  of  tilling  the  ground  to  the  more  profitable 
occupation  of  servants,  particularly  in  the  Frank  quarter,  where  higher  wages 
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are  paid,  and  where  the  Nubian  is  preferred  to  the  Egyptian  for  his  greater 
honegty. 

For  many  years  the  Nubians  have  been  very  generally  employed  in  places 
of  tmst  about  the  houses  of  the  rich,  like  the  OaUego$  in  Lisbon ;  they  were 
always  engaged  as  porters,  and  the  name  of  ^^  Berberee  "  answered  to  ^*  Le 
Suisse "  in  a  Parisian  mansion.  But  of  late  they  have  greatly  increased  in 
numbers,  and  are  taken  as  house-servants,  and  even  as  grooms,  an  office  to 
which  the  Egyptian  tyce  of  old  would  have  thought  it  impossible  for  a 
Berberee  to  aspire.  That  they  are  more  honest  than  &e  Egyptians  is  certain ; 
that  they  speak  the  truth  more  frequently  is  equally  so ;  but  they  are  some- 
times less  clean  and  less  acute ;  though  their  mental  slowness  does  not  seem 
to  interfere  with  their  physical  quickness,  and  their  power  of  running  is  not 
surpassed  by  the  most  active/eSdA.  Devotedly  attached  to  their  country  and 
their  countrymen,  like  the  Swiss  and  other  inhabitants  of  poor  districts  who 
seek  their  fortunes  abroad,  they  alwavs  herd  together  in  foreign  towns ;  and 
one  Nubian  servant  never  faUs  to  bring  a  dsdly  levee  of  Ethiopians  to  a 
Gairene  house,  pouring  forth  an  unceasing  stream  of  unintelligible  words,  in 
a  jargon  which  has  obtained  for  them  the  name  of  Bardbra,  applied  by  the 
Arabs  much  in  the  same  sense  as  ^^  Barharoi  **  by  the  Greeks.  Brave  and 
independent  in  character,  they  differ  also  in  these  respects  from  the  Egyp- 
tians ;  and  in  some  parts  of  Nubia,  particularly  in  the  Kensee  or  Kenooa  district, 
their  constant  feuds  keep  up  a  warlike  spirit,  in  which  their  habit  of  going 
about  armed  enables  them  frequently  to  indulge.  Those  who  know  how  to 
read  and  write  are  in  a  far  greater  proportion  than  in  Egypt  among  the 
same  class ;  for,  with  the  exception  of  their  chiefs,  they  have  no  wealthy 
or  upper  orders.  But  their  studies  do  not  seem  to  induce  sobriety,  and,  like 
the  blacks,  they  are  fond  of  intoxicating  liquors.  They  extract  a  brandy 
and  a  sort  of  wine  from  the  date-fruit,  as  well  as  soohieh,  and  hodza,  a 
fermented  drink  made  from  barley,  bread,  and  many  other  things,  which  are 
found  to  furnish  this  imperfect  kind  of  beer ;  and  rum  or  brandy  is  a  very 
acceptable  present  to  the  Nubian,  even  more  so  than  the  three  they  so  often 
ask  for — soap,  oil,  and  gunpowder. 
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(^.)  About  13  miles  above  Philse, 
near  the  E.  bank,  is  an  eddy,  called 
by  the  natives  ShayTo-t-d-Wah,  "the 
Eddy  of  the  Wah,"  and  believed  by 
them  to  communicate  underground 
with  the  Oasis  of  the  Wah. 

{W.)  Dabdd  (10^  m.)  is  supposed 
to  be  the  Paremboh  of  Antoninus. 
The  ruins  there  consist  of  a  temple, 
founded  apparently  by  Ashar-Amun, 
or  Atar-Amun«  a  monarch  of  Ethiopia, 
who  was  probably  the  immediate  suc- 
cessor of  Ergamun,  the  contemporary 
of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus. 

Over  the  central  pylon,  in  front  of 
it,  are  the  remains  of  a  Greek  inscrip- 
tion, bearing  the  name  of  Ptolemy 
Philometor  with  that  of  his  queen 
Cleopatra.  The  temple  was  dedicated 
to  Isis,  who,  as  well  as  Osiris  and  her 
son  Horus,  were  principally  worshipped 
here;  Amun  being  one  of  the  chief 
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contemplar  deities.  Augustus  and  Ti- 
berius added  most  of  the  sculptures, 
but  they  were  left  unfinished,  as  was 
usually  the  case  in  the  temples  of 
Nubia.  The  main  building  commences 
with  a  portico  or  area,  haying  four 
columns  in  front,  connected  by  inter- 
columnar  screens ;  a  central  and  two 
lateral  chambers  with  a  staircase  lead- 
ing to  the  upper  rooms ;  to  which 
succeed  another  central  apartment  im- 
mediately before  the  adytum,  and  two 
side-chambers.  On  one  side  of  the 
portico  a.  wing  has  been  added  at  a 
later  period.  The  three  pylons  before 
the  temple  follow  each  other  in  suc- 
cession, but  not  at  equal  distances ; 
and  the  whole  is  enclosed  by  a  wall 
of  circuit,  of  which  the  front  pylon 
forms  the  entrance. 

The  adytum  is  unscalptured,  but 
two  monoliths  within  it  b€^  the  name 
of  Physcon  and  Cleopatra ;  and  in  the 
front  chamber  of  the  naos  is  that  of 
the  Ethiopian  king  ^' A8har-(Atar)- 
Amun,  the  ever-living,"  who  in  some 
of  his  nomens  is  called  '^  the  beloved 
of  Isis."  Among  the  few  subjects 
sculptured  in  the  portico  are  Thoth 
and  Hor-Hat  engaged  in  pouring  al- 
ternate emblems  of  life  and  purity 
over  Tiberius;  alluding  to  the  cere- 
mony of  anointing  him  king.  Some 
distance  before  the  temple  is  a  stone 
quay,  which  had  a  staircase  leading 
from  the  river. 

Two  daysW.  of  Dabod,  and  about  the 
same  distance  from  Assoodn  and  from 
Kalabsheh,  is  a  small  uninhabited 
Oasis,  called  Wah  Koorkoo.  It  aboimds 
in  dates,  and  has  some  wells,  but  no 
ruins. 

Between  Dabod  and  Gertdssee  the 
only  remains  are  a  wall  projecting 
into  the  river,  marking  perhaps  the 
site  of  Tzitzi;  a  single  column;  and 
on  the  opposite  bank,  at  GanUUe^  the 
ruined  wall  of  a  temple.  On  the 
island  Morgdse  are  some  crude-brick 
ruins. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  bits  of 
river  scenery  on  the  Nile  begins  about 
this  point.  A  wide  reach  opens  out 
for  many  miles,  bordered  on  either 
side  with  a  sloping  bank  of  bright 
green,  whose  uniformity  is  sometimes 


broken  by  masses  of  huge  granite 
boulders.  Here  and  there  is  a  vil- 
lage with  its  grove  of  palms:  aad 
clear  against  the  sky  stands  out  the 
small  ruined  temple  of  Gertassee,  per- 
haps the  most  picturesque  bit  of  ruin 
in  Egypt,  and  certainly  the  only  one, 
with  the  exception  of  Kom  Ombo, 
which  owes  anything  to  its  position. 
The  temples  are  all  too  much  on  a 
dead  level  to  add  to  the  beauty  of  the 
landscape. 

iW.)  Gertassee  {15  m.).  The  temple 
is  a  short  distance  N.  of  the  village. 
Only  a  few  columns  are  standing. 
What  interest  it  has  is  derived  from  its 
picturesque  position.  A  short  distance 
S.  of  the  temple  is  a  sandstone  quarry, 
in  which  are  one  enchorial,  and  up- 
wards of  50  Greek  ex-votos.  They  are 
mostly  of  the  time  of  Antoninus  Piut^, 
M.  Aurelius,  and  Severus,  in  honour 
of  Isis,  to  whom  the  neighboaring 
temple  was  probably  dedicated.  Some 
refer  to  the  works  in  the  quarry,  and 
one  of  them  mentions  the  number  of 
stones  cut  by  the  writer  for  the  great 
temple  of  the  same  goddess  at  Phllse. 
In  the  centre  is  a  square  niche,  which 
may  once  have  contained  a  statue  of 
the  goddess;  and  on  either  side  are 
busts  in  high  relief,  placed  within  re- 
cesses, and  evidently,  from  their  style, 
of  Boman  workmanship.  The  road  by 
which  the  stones  were  taken  from  the 
quarry  is  still  discernible. 

At  the  village  are  the  remains  of  a 
large  enclosure  of  stone,  on  whose  N. 
side  is  a  pylon,  having  a  few  hiero- 
glyphics, and  the  figure  of  a  goddess, 
probably  Isis,  with  a  head-dress  sur- 
mounted by  the  horns  and  globe. 

(TT.)  Tdfah,  or  Wddy  Tdfah(l  m.), 
a  prettily  situated  village  among 
groves  of  palms.  Here  are  some  more 
stone  enclosures,  but  on  a  smaller 
scale  than  that  of  Gertassee,  being 
about  22  paces  by  18.  The  position  of 
the  stones  is  singular,  each  row  pre- 
senting a  crescent  or  concave  surface 
to  the  one  above  it,  the  stones  at  the 
centre  being  lower  than  at  the  angles. 
In  a  length  of  50  ft.  the  depression 
below  the  horizontal  line  is  1  ft.  8  in. 
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In  one  are  several  rooms  communicat- 
ing with  each  other  by  doorways ;  but 
the  enclosures  themselves  are  quite 
unconnected,  and  some  at  a  consider- 
able distance  from  the  rest.  They  are 
of  Boman  date,  as  the  mouldings  of 
the  doorway  show :  but  it  is  difficult 
to  ascertain  the  use  for  which  they 
were  intended.  The  stones  are  rusti- 
cated (or  rough)  in  the  centre,  and 
smooth  at  the  edges,  as  in  many  Roman 
buildings. 

There  are  the  remains  of  two  temples 
at  Tafah.  One,  quite  ruined,  is  close 
to  the  river,  with  a  flight  of  steps  lead- 
ing down  between  two  walls  to  a  quay. 
The  other  is  inside  the  village,  and 
is  in  fact  used  by  the  natives  as  a 
dwelling-house.  It  was  converted 
into  a  church  by  the  early  Christians. 
On  one  of  the  walls  is  an  almanack, 
supposed  to  be  of  the  4th  or  5th  cen- 
tury. Christianity,  introduced  in  the 
age  of  Justinian,  was  the  religion  of 
Ethiopia  till  a  late  period  (though 
Edrisi  considered  it  extinct  in  1154 
except  in  the  desert),  since  in  Wans- 
leb's  time,  1673,  the  churches  were 
still  entire,  and  only  closed  for  want 
of  pastors.  Two  of  the  columns  of  the 
portico  are  still  standing,  and  on  the 
adjoining  wall  are  some  Greek  inscrip- 
tions and  the  figures  of  saints.  Be- 
hind the  portico  is  a  chamber,  which 
may  have  been  the  adytum. 

The  inhabitants  of  Tafah  and  the 
neighbourhood  have  the  character  of 
being  independent  and  quarrelsome. 
Some  of  the  warlies  which  here  come 
down  from  the  desert  to  the  river  are 
said  to  be  frequented  occasionally  by 
gazelle. 

Soon  after  passing  Tafah  the  gra- 
nite begins  to  rt^appear,  and  the  sce- 
nery reminds  us  of  Philse  and  the 
Cataracts.  Boulders  of  basalt  appear 
here  and  there  in  the  stream,  which 
flows  with  great  rapidity,  and  is  di- 
vided into  several  channels  by  islands, 
not  utterly  barren,  however,  but  covered 
in  many  places  with  signs  of  cultiva- 
tion. This  part  of  the  river  extends 
for  two  or  three  miles,  and  is  called 
El  Bab,  "the  Gate,"  it  being  in  fact 
a  series  of  rapids  on  a  small  scale. 

(TT.)  Kaldb8heh(6i  miles),  a  village 


lying  just  above  the  rapids.  It  is  the 
Talmis  of  the  Itinerary,  and  possesses 
ruins  of  the  largest  temple  in  Nubia. 
It  appears  to  have  been  built  in  the 
reign  of  Augustus ;  and  though  other 
CsBsars,  particularly  Caligula,  Trajan, 
and  Severus,  made  considerable  addi- 
tions to  the  sculptures,  it  was  left  un- 
finished. The  stones  employed  in  its 
construction  had  belonged  to  an  older 
edifice,  to  which  it  succeeded ;  and  it 
is  highly  probable  that  the  original 
temple  was  of  the  early  epoch  of  the 
third  Thothmes,  whose  name  is  still 
traced  on  a  granite  statue  lying  near 
the  quay  before  the  entrance. 

This  extensive  building  consists  of 
a  naos,  portico,  and  area.  The  naos 
is  divided  into  three  successive  cham- 
bers,— the  adytum,  a  hall  suppoi-ted 
by  two  columns,  and  a  thinl  room 
opening  on  the  portico,  which  has 
twelve  columns,  three  in  depth  and 
four  in  breadth,  the  front  row  united 
by  screens  on  either  side  of  the  en- 
trance. The  area  is  terminated  by 
the  pyramidal  towers  of  the  propylon, 
beyond  which  is  a  pavement,  and  a 
staircase  leading  to  the  platform  of 
the  quay  that  sustains  the  bank  of 
the  rivet.  The  temple  is  surrounded 
by  two  walls  of  circuit,  both  of  which 
are  joined  to  the  propylon.  The  space 
between  them  is  occupied  by  several 
chambers,  and  at  the  upper  extremity 
is  a  small  building  with  columns, 
forming  the  area  to  a  chapel  hewn 
in  the  rock.  At  the  N.E.  comer  is 
also  a  small  chapel,  which  belonged  to 
the  original  temple,  and  is  anterior 
to  the  buildings  about  it ;  and  to  the 
N.  is  another  enclosure  of  consider- 
able extent,  connected  with  the  outer 
wall,  and  two  detached  doorways.  In 
some  parts  of  the  temple  the  colours 
are  still  exceedingly  bright,  which  is 

Erobably  due  to  the  Christians,  who, 
y  covering  over  the  sculptures,  paint- 
ings, and  hieroylyphics  with  plaster, 
were  the  unintentional  means  of  pre- 
serving much  that  is  interesting.  But 
the  sculptures  throughout  the  temple 
are  of  very  inferior  style;  nor  could 
the  richness  of  gilding  that  once  co- 
vered those  at  the  entrances  of  the- 
first  chambers  of  the  naos  have  com- 
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pulsated  for  the  deficiency  of  their 
execution.  Its  extent,  however,  claims 
for  it  a  conspicuous  place  among  the 
largest  monuments  dedicated  to  the 
deities  of  Egypt. 

Mandouli,  or,  according  to  the  an- 
cient Egyptians,  Malouli,  or  Merouli, 
was  the  deity  of  Talmis,  and  it  is  in 
his  honour  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  numerous  ex-votos  in  the  area  are 
inscribed  by  their  pious  writers. 

The  most  interesting  of  these  in- 
scriptions is  that  of  ^'  Siloo,  king  of  the 
NubadsB  and  of  all  the  Ethiopians," 
which  records  his  several  defeats  of 
the  Blemmyes ;  and,  to  judge  from  his 
own  account,  he  neither  spared  the 
vanquished,  nor  was  scrupulous  in 
celebrating  his  exploits. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  thing 
about  the  temple  of  Kalabsheh  is  the 
extraordinary  masa  of  ruins  it  pre- 
sents. It  appe€u*s  to  have  been  thrown 
down  almost  before  it  was  completed, 
and  by  what  agency  it  is  impossible 
to  conjecture. 

A  short  distance  from  the  temple, 
towards  the  N.W.,  are  the  sandstone 
quarries,  from  which  the  stone  used 
in  building  its  walls  was  taken  ;  and 
on  the  hiU  behind  it  are  found  the 
scattered  bones  of  mummies.  In  the 
village  are  the  remains  of  walls. 

The  ancient  town  stood  on  the  N. 
and  S.  of  the  temple,  and  extended 
along  the  hill  towards  the  Bayt  el 
Welly,  which  is  strewed  with  bricks 
and  broken  pottery. 

(  TF.)  Bayt  el  Welly. — ^It  isnot  without 
considerable  satisfaction  that  the  Egyp- 
tian antiquary  turns  from  the  coarse 
sculptures  of  the  Boman  era  to  the 
chaste  and  elegant  designs  of  a  Pha- 
raonic  age  which  are  met  with  in  the 
sculptures  of  Barneses  II.  at  the  Bayt 
el  WeUy,  "  the  House  of  the  Saint,"  a 
small  but  interesting  temple  excavated 
in  the  rock,  and  dedicated  to  Amunre, 
with  Eneph,  and  Anoiik§.  It  consists 
of  a  small  inner  chamber  or  adytum ; 
a  hall  supported  by  two  polygonal 
columns  of  very  ancient  style,  which 
call  to  mind  the  simplicity  of  the  Greek 
Doric ;  and  an  area  in  front.  At  the 
upper  end  of  the  hall  are  two  niches, 


each  containing  three  sitting  figures 
in  high  relief;  and  on  the  walls  of  the 
area,  outside  the  hall,  are  sculptured 
the  victories  of  Barneses;  casts  of 
which  are  in  the  British  Museum. 

The  sculptures  relate  to  the  wars 
of  this  Pharaoh  against  the  Cush 
or  Ethiopians,  and  the  Shori,  who, 
having  been  previously  reduced  by 
the  Egyptian  monarcbs,  and  made 
tributary  to  them,  rebelled  about  this 
period,  and  were  reconquered  by 
Bethi  I.  and  the  second  Bameses. 
On  the  rt.-hand  wall  the  monarch, 
seated  on  a  throne  under  a  canopy  or 
shrine,  receives  the  offerings  brought 
by  the  conquered  Ethiopians,  preceded 
by  the  Prince  of  Cush,  Amimma- 
tap^,  who  is  attended  by  his  two 
children,  and  is  introduced  by  the 
eldest  son  of  the  conqueror.  Bings 
and  bags  of  gold,  leopard-skins,  rich 
thrones,  flabella,  elephants'  teeth, 
ostrich-eggs,  and  other  objects,  are 
among  the  presents  placed  before  him ; 
and  a  deputation  of  Ethiopians  ad- 
vances, bringing  a  lion,  oryx,  oxen, 
and  gazelles.  The  lower  line  com- 
mences with  some  Egyptian  chiefs, 
who  are  followed  by  the  prince  of 
Gush  and  other  Ethiopians,  bringing 
plants  of  their  country,  skins,  apes,  a 
camelopard,  and  other  animals.  Be- 
yond this  is  represented  the  battle  and 
defeat  of  the  enemy.  Bameses,  mount- 
ed in  his  car,  is  attended  by  his  two 
sons,  also  in  chariots,  each  with  his 
charioteer,  who  urges  th6  horses  to 
their  full  speed.  'J'he  king  discharges 
his  arrows  on  the  disorderly  troops  of 
the  enemy,  who  betake  themselves 
to  the  woods.  At  the  upper  end  of 
the  picture  a  wounded  cMef  is  taken 
home  by  his  companions.  One  of  his 
children  throws  dust  on  its  head  in 
token  of  sorrow,  and  another  runs  to 
announce  the  sad  news  to  its  mother, 
who  is  employed  in  cooking  at  a  fire 
lighted  on  the  ground. 

On  the  opposite  wall  is  the  war 
against  the  Shori.  At  the  upper  end, 
which  is  in  reality  the  termination  of 
the  picture,  Bameses  is  seated  on  a 
throne,  at  whose  base  is  crouched  a 
lion,  his  companion  in  battle.  His 
eldest  son  brings  into  his  presence  a 
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group  of  prifloners  of  that  nation; 
and  in  the  lower  compartment  is  a 
deputation  of  Egyptian  chiefs.  Be- 
yond this,  the  conqueror  engages  in 
single  comhat  with  one  of  the  enemy's 
generals,  and  slays  him  with  his  sword, 
in  the  presence  of  his  son  and  other 
Egyptian  officers ;  and  the  next  com- 
partment represents  him  in  his  car,  in 
the  heat  of  the  action,  overtaking  the 
leader  of  the  hostile  army,  whom  he 
also  despatches  with  his  sword.  The 
enemy  then  fly  in  all  directions  to 
their  fortified  town,  which  the  king 
advances  to  besiege.  Some  sue  for 
peace;  while  his  son,  forcing  the 
gates,  strikes  terror  into  the  few  who 
resist.  Then  trampling  on  the  pros- 
trate foe,  Barneses  seizes  and  slays 
their  chiefs;  and  several  others  are 
brought  in  fetters,  before  him  by  his 
son. 

Such  are  the  principal  subjects  in 
the  area  of  this  temple,  which,  next 
to  Aboo  Simbel,  is  the  most  interesting 
monument  in  Nubia.     - 

Much  henneh  is  grown  here.  Ithe 
pounded  leaves  are  exported  to  Egypt, 
and  are  used  for  dyeing  the  nails  and 
fingers  of  women  red.  It  is  the  Kinrpos 
of  the  Greeks;  and  the  ^* cluster  of 
oamphire*'  (kuphr)  in  Solomon's 
Song,  i.  13,  is  translated  in  the  LXX. 
'^/Sorpvs  Kwrpov**  It  is,  perhaps,  al- 
luded to  in  Deut.  xxi.  12,  though  our 
translation  has  ^*pare  her  nails."  It 
is  the  Lawwnia  tpinosa  et  inermis  of 
Linnaeus. 

The  people  of  Ealabsheh  are  a 
noisy,  troublesome  lot,  verv  eager  to 
dispose  of  the  usual  Nubian  curi- 
osities. 

After  passing  Ealabsheh,  the  hills 
shut  the  river  closely  in  on  both  sides, 
and  hardly  a  strip  of  cultivation  re- 
lieves the  bare  and  arid  monotony  of 
the  scene.  Here  and  there  are  to  be 
seen  jetties  of  lo(>se  stones,  intended 
to  turn  the  force  of  the  current, 
and  prevent  it  washing  away  what 
little  soil  there  is.  At  Aboo  Hor  is 
a  sort  of  rapid,  and  at  low  water  there 
is  only  a  narrow  passage  left  between 
the  breakers  and  the  E.  bank.  A  short 
distance  further  on  the  hills  recede, 
and  the  scenery  is  less  drear. 


(TT.)  Dendodr  (13  m.).--The  temple 
of  Dendodr  stands  just  within  the 
tropic.  It  consists  of  a  portico  with  two 
columns  in  front,  two  inner  chambers, 
and  the  adytum :  at  the  end  of  which  is 
a  tablet,  with  the  figure  of  a  goddess, 
apparently  Isis.  In  front  of  the  por- 
tico is  a  pylon,  opening  on  an  area 
enclosed  by  a  low  wall,  and  facing  to- 
wards the  river ;  and  behind  the  temple 
is  a  small  grotto  excavated  in  the 
sandstone  rock.  It  has  the  Egyptian 
cornice  over  the  door,  and  before  it  is 
an  entrance-passage  built  of  stone. 

The  sculptures  of  Dendodr  are  of 
the  time  of  Augustus,  in  whose  reign 
it  appears  to  have  been  founded.  The 
chief  deities  were  Osiris,  Isis,  and 
Horus. 

The  ruined  town  of  Sabagooia, 
nearly  opposite  Gerf  Hossiiyn,  occu- 
pies the  summit  and  slope  of  a  hill, 
near  the  river,  and  is  famous  for  the 
resistance  made  there  by  a  desperate 
Nubian  chief  against  the  troops  of 
Ibrahim  Pasha..  Near  it  is  the  vil- 
lage of  Kirsheh. 

(TT.)  Gerf  Eo$adyn  (9  m.).—Ger/ 
(or  Jerf)  Hose&yn  is  the  ancient  Tvi- 
zis ;  in  Coptic,  Thosh ;  but  from  being 
under  the  special  protection  of  Phtah, 
the  deity  of  the  place,  it  was  called  by 
the  Egyptians  Phtah-ei,  or  *^  the  Abode 
of  Fhtah."  The  resemblance  of  the 
Coptic  name  Thosh  with  Ethaush, 
signifying,  in  the  same  dialect,  Ethio- 
pia, is  rendered  peculiarly  striking, 
from  the  word  Rush  (Cush),  in  the 
old  Egyptian  language  **  Ethiopia," 
being  retained  in  the  modem  name  of 
this  place,  which  in  Nubian  is  called 
Kish. 

The  temple  is  of  the  time  of  Ba- 
meses  the  Great,  entirely  excavated 
in  the  rock,  except  the  portico  or  area 
in  front.  At  the  upper  end  of  the 
adytum  are  several  sitting  figures  in 
high  relief.  Other  similar  statues 
occur  in  the  eight  niches  of  the  great 
hall,  and  in  the  two  others  within  the 
area.  '  This  area  had  a  row  of  four 
Osiride  figures  on  either  side,  and 
four  columns  in  front,  but  little  now 
remains  of  the  wall  that  enclosed  it ; 
and  the  total  depth  of  the  excavated 
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part  does  not  exceed  130  ft.  The 
Osiride  figures  in  the  hall  are  very 
badly  executed,  ill  according  with  the 
sculpture  of  the  second  Barneses ;  nor 
are  the  statues  of  the  sanctuary  of  a 
style  worthy  of  that  era.  The  deity 
of  the  town  was  Phtah,  the  creator 
and  "Lord  of  Truth f*  to  whom  the 
dedications  of  the  temple  were  in- 
scribed; and  Athor,  Pasht  (the  com- 
panion and  "  beloved  of  Phtah  "),  and 
AnoiikS,  each  held  a  conspicuous  place 
among  the  contemplar  deities. 

(TT.)  At  Koatamneh  is  a  doorway, 
with  the  agathodsemon  over  it ;  and 
the  remains  of  masonry  near  the  bank. 
Here  the  Nile  is  said  to  be  fordable 
in  May. 

Here  are  some  more  of  the  large 
stone  piers  before  referred  to,  evident- 
ly built  with  far  more  care  than  any 
works  of  the  modem  inhabitants. 

(TT.)  Dakkeh  (10 J  m.).  Dakkeh  is 
the  Pselcis  of  the  Itinerary  of  Pliny 
and  of  Ptolemy.  Stvabo,  who  calls  it 
Pselche,  says  it  was  an  Ethiopian  city 
in  his  time ;  the  Homans  having  given 
up  all  the  places  south  of  Philse  and 
the  Cataracts,  the  natural  frontier  of 
Egypt.  It  was  here  that  Petronius 
defeated  the  generals  of  Gandace,  and 
then,  having  taken  the  city,  advanced 
to  Frimis  (Pr§mnis)  and  to  Napata, 
the  capital  of  the  Ethiopian  queen. 
Strabo  mentions  an  island  at  this  spot, 
in  which  many  of  the  routed  enemy, 
swimming  across  the  river,  took  refuge, 
until  they  were  made  prisoners  by  the 
Bomans,  who  crossed  over  in  boats  and 
rafts. 

Dakkeh  has  a  temple  of  the  time 
of  Ergamun,  an  Ethiopian 
king,  and  of  the  Ptolemies 
and  OsQsars ;  but  apparently 
buUt,  as  well  as  sculptured, 
during  different  reigns.  The 
oldest  part  is  the  central 
chamber  (with  the  doorway 
in  front  of  it),  which  bears 
the  name  of  the  Ethiopian 
monarch,  and  was  the  ori- 
ginal adytum. 

This  Ergamun  or  Erga- 
menes,  according  to  Diodorus,  was  a 
contemporaryof  Ptolemy  Philadelphus, 
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and  was  remarkable  for  having  been 
the  first  Ethiopian  prince  who  broke 
through  the  rules  imposed  upon  his 
countrymen  by  the  artifices  of   the 
priesthood.      After  speaking  of   the 
blind  obedience  paid  by  the  Ethio- 
pians   to    their   laws,   the    historian 
says,  "  The  most  extraordinary  thing 
is  what  relates  to  the  death  of  their 
kings.    The  priests,  who  superintend 
the  worship  of  the  gods  and  the  cere- 
monies of  religion  in  Meroe,  enjoy 
such  unlimited  power  that,  whenever 
they  choose,  they  send  a  message  to 
the  king,  ordering  him  to  die,  for  that 
the  gods  had  given  this  command, 
and  no  mortal  could  oppose  their  will 
without  being  guilty  of  a  crime.  They 
also  add  other  reasons,  which  would 
influence  a  man  of  weak  mind,  accus- 
tomed to  give  way  to  old  custom  and 
prejudice,  and  without  sufficient  sense 
to   oppose    such   unreasonable    com- 
mands.    In  former  times  the  kings 
had  obeved  the  priests,  not  by  com- 
pulsion, but  out  of  mere  superstition, 
until  Ergamenes,  who  ascended  the 
throne  of  Ethiopia  in  the  time  of  the 
second  Ptolemy,  a  man  instructed  in 
the  sciences  and  philosophy  of  Greece, 
was  bold  enough  to  defy  their  orders. 
And  having  made  a  resolution  worthy 
of  a  prince,  he    repaired    with    his 
troops  to  a  fortress  (or  high  place, 
afiarop),  where  a  golden  temple  of  the 
Ethiopians  stood,  and  there,  having 
slain  all  the  priests,  he  abolished  the 
ancient  custom,  and  substituted  other 
institutions  according  to  his  own  will." 
Ergamenes    was    not  a  man  who 
mistook  the  priests   for  religion,  or 
supposed  that  belief   in  the  priests 
signified  belief  in  the  god».     These 
he  failed  not  to  honour  with  due  re- 
spect.    He  is  seen  at  Dakkeh  pre- 
senting offerings  to  the  different  deities 
of  the  temple,  and  over  one  of  the 
side  doors  he  is  styled  "  son  of  Neph, 
bom  of   Isis,    nursed   by  Anoiike;" 
and  on  the  other  side,  "  son  of  Osiris, 
bom  of  Sate',  nursed  by  Nephthys." 
His  royal  title  and  ovals  read  "  long 
of  men  [(1)  the  hand  of  Amun,  the 
living,  chosen  of  Be],  son  of  the  sun 
[(2)  Ergamun,  everliving,  the  beloved 
of  Isis]." 
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Ptolemy  Philopator  added  to  the 
scnlptures  at  Dakkeh;  and  his  oval 
^  occurs  with  that  of  his  wife  and  sister 
Arsinoe  —  his  father,  Ptolemy  Euer- 
getes  —  and  his  mother,  Berenice 
Euergetes ;  and  on  the  corresponding 
side  are  those  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus 
and  Arsinoe  Philadelphe.  Physcon 
or  Euergetes  11.  afterwards  built  the 
portico,  as  we  learn  from  a  mutilated 
Greek  inscription  on  the  architrave, 
accompanied  by  the  hieroglyphic  name 
of  that  monarch;  and  by  him  the 
present  adytum  was  probably  added. 
The  oval  of  Augustus  likewise  occurs 
in  the  portico,  but  a  great  part  of  this 
building  was  left  unfinished,  as  is 
generally  found  to  be  the  case  with 
the  Boman  and  Ptolemaic  monuments 
in  Nubia. 

In  the  temple  of  Dakkeh  is  one  of 
the  many  instances  of  an  Egyptian 
portico,  in  antis^  which  was  a  mode  of 
building  frequently  used  in  Egypt  as 
well  as  in  Greece. 

Within  the  sanctuary  lies  a  large 
broken  block  of  red  granite,  polished, 
which  may  have  been  a  park  of  the 
original  snrine.  And  in  one  of  the 
side  chambers  are  some  curious  sculp- 
tures, in  which  figure  a  monkey  and 
lion. 

The  deity  of  Pselcis  was  Hermes 
Trismegistus,  to  whom  a  considerable 
number  of  Greek  exvoto8  have  been 
inscribed  on  the  pylon  and  other  parts 
of  the  temple,  by  officers  stationed 
about  Elephantine  and  Philsd,  and 
others  who  visited  Pselcis,  principally 
in  the  time  of  the  GsBsars.  He  is 
styled  the  very  great  Hermes  Paut- 
nouphis.  But  the  name  was  probably 
Taut-nouphiSf  which  may  be  traced 
in  the  hieroglyphics  over  this  deity, 
Taut-5-pnubs,  or  Tfiut-fi-pnubsho,  the 
"  Thoth  of  Pnubs"  or  "  Pnubsho,"  the 
Egyptian  name  of  Pselcis.  He  is  called 
in  Arabic  Hormos  el  MoaeUes,  from  his 
"  triple  "  office  of  "  king,  prophet,  and 
physician/ 


»» 


(E.y  Opposite  Dakkeh,  on  the  E. 
bank,  is  a  large  crude-brick  fortress, 
which  has  some  of  the  chief  features 
of  the  Egyptian  system  of  fortifica- 
tion.   A  lofty  wall,  about  15  ft.  thick, 

{Egypt.] 


and  more  than  30  ft.  high,  encloses 
a  rectangular  space,  surrounded  by  a 
ditch,  with  a  sccu^  on  one  side,  and 
a  counterscarp  on  the  other.  The  wall 
has  square  towers  at  intervals^  but, 
instead  of  being  as  high  as  the  wall, 
they  only  reach  to  a  certain  height, 
like  buttresses  ;  those  too  of  the  angles 
are  placed  not  on  the  comer  of  the 
wall,  but  one  on  each  side  of  it.  This 
last  was  usual  even  in  forts  with  large 
towers.  There  are  also  the  low  wall 
in  the  ditch,  parallel  to  the  main  wall ; 
and  the  long  wall  running  across  the 
ditch  at  right  angles  with  the  main 
wall  to  enable  the  besieged  to  rake  its 
face.  This  last  is  on  the  E.  side.  The 
principal  entrance  was  on  the  N.,  and 
from  this  a  movable  bridge  was  laid 
over  the  dit(^,  resting  halfway  on  the 
low  wall,  which  is  of  stone.  At  the 
S.W.  comer  is  the  water-gate,  pro- 
tected and  approached  by  a  covert  way 
of  stone,  and  flanked  by  a  projecting 
wall.  Less  than  ^  m.  to  the  S.  are 
the  ruins  of  a  small  sandstone  temple, 
with  clustered  colmnns;  and  on  the 
way,  near  the  village,  you  puss  a  stone 
stela  of  Ameneml^  III.,  mentioDing 
his  nth  year.  On  other  blocks  ai-e 
the  names  of  Thothmes  HI.  and  a 
Bameses,  and  on  a  lion-headed  statue 
is  that  of  Horus.  These  doubtless  mark 
the  site  of  Metacompso,  which,  if  Pto- 
lemy is  correct  in  placing  it  opposite 
Pselcis,  must  be  the  same  as  Oontra- 
Pselcis. 

(TT.)  At  Koortee  (3^  m.),  the  ancient 
Gorte,  there  are  a  few  mins. 

(TT.)  Maharraher  (3|)  marks  the 
site  of  Hierasycaminon,  the  limit  of 
the  DodecaschsNius.  The  remains  are 
uninteresting.  On  a  wall  is  a  rude 
representation  of  Isis  seated  under  the 
sacred  fig-tree,  and  scone  other  figures 
of  a  Boman  epoch.  Near  it  is  an 
hypsBthral  building,  apparently  of  the 
time  of  the  CsBsars,  unfinished  as 
usual ;  and,  as  we  learn  from  a  Greek 
exvoto  on  one  of  the  columns,  dedi- 
cated to  Isis  and  Serapis.  Like  most 
of  the  edifices  in  Nubia,  it  has  been 
used  as  a  place  of  worship  by  the 
early  Ghristians,  and  is  the  last  that 
we  find  of  the  time  of  the  Ptolemiea 
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or   Csesaxs,    with    the   exception   of 
Ibreem  or  Primis. 

Soon  after  leaving  Maharraker,  the 
cnltivated  toU  on  the  banks  again 
narrows,  and  the  desert  comes  almost 
to  the  brink  of  the  river. 

(W.)  Wddy  Sdbooah  (20  m.),  or  the 
"  Valley  of  the  Lions,"  so  called  by 
the  Arabs  from  the  androsphinxes  of 
the  dromos  that  led  up  to  the  temple. 
This  temple  is  of  the  early  epoch  of 
I^ameses  the  Great.  It  is  all  built  of 
sandstone,  with  the  exception  of  the 
adytum,  which  is  excavated  in  the 
rock.  The  dromos  was  adorned  with 
eight  sphinxes  on  either  side,  now 
more  or  less  broken  and  buried,  and 
terminated  by  two  statues  with 
sculptured  stelse  at  their  back,  still 
standing;  to  this  succeed  the  two 
pyramided  towers  of  the  propylon; 
the  area,  with  eight  Ostride  figures 
attached  to  the  pillars,  supporting  the 
architraves  and  roofs  of  the  lateral 
corridors :  and  the  interior  chambers, 
which  ore  generally  closed  by  the 
drifted  sand. 

These  chambers  afford  some  curious 
evidence  of  having  been  used  as  a 
Christian  church.  Over  the  god 
whose  image  wa«  carved  in  the  adytum 
hsis  been  plastered  a  picture  of  St. 
Peter:  the  other  paintings,  however, 
have  not  been  altered,  and  the  result 
is  that  Kameses  II.  is  now  seen  making 
offerings  to  a  Christian  saint.  All 
these  rock-hewn  chambers  have  been 
thickly  plastered,  in  order  to  fill  up 
the  many  holes  and  cracks  that 
occurred  owing  to  the  coarseness  of 
the  grain  of  the  stone,  and  the  hiero- 
glyphics have  been  impressed  in  this 
plaster  when  wet. 

At  Sabooah  begins  the  district  in 
which  Arabic  is  spoken. 

In  respect  of  climate,  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Sabooah  is  perhaps  the  plea- 
santest  in  Nubia.  The  air  is  deli- 
ciously  soft  and  pure. 

Soon  after  passing  Sabooah,  the  hills 
close  in  on  the  E.  bank,  and  at  Malkeh 
the  river  begins  to  take  a  considerable 
bend.  In  the  northern  angle  of  this 
bend,  where  the  eastern  hills  again 
fall  back  considerably,  \\esk 


{E.)  Korosfeo  (12J  m.).  From  this 
point  the  direct  road  lies  across  the 
desert  to  Aboo  Hamed  and  the  Upper 
Nile,  Shendy,  Sennaar,  Ehartoom,  &c. 
The  village  itself,  a  small  one,  lies 
back  on  the  edge  of  the  desert ;  but  the 
bank  is  generally  lined  with  the  tents 
and  merchandise  of  traders  waiting  for 
camels  to  Aboo  Hamed  or  boats  to 
the  1st  Cataract.  Any  traveller  who 
wishes  to  push  on  by  the  shortest 
way  to  the  Upper  Nile,  should  quit 
his  boat  here,  and  join  some  ceiravan. 
It  takes  from  six  to  nine  days  to 
reach  Aboo  Hamed,  a  drear,  weari- 
some journey  across  an  uninteresting 
desert. 

It  is  worth  while  to  walk  a  little  way 
inland,  and  climb  one  of  the  bighe^ 
peaks.  The  view  obtained  will  give  a 
vivid  impression  of  the  savage  sterility 
of  this  desert :  barren  hills  rising  one 
behind  the  other  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach,  only  separated  by  as  barren  val- 
leys. The  rock  is  sandstone,  thickly 
covered  here  and  there  with  volcanic 
remains. 

Numerous  rocky  shoals  obstruct  the 
E.  bank  of  the  river  after  leaving 
Korosko ;  and  there  are  large  sand- 
banks in  the  centre,  on  which  croco- 
diles may  often  be  seen.  The  desert 
hare  may  sometimes  be  foimd  during 
a  stroll  into  the  eastern  desert ;  and  a 
sharp  eye  will  often  detect  a  chame- 
leon on  the  branch  of  a  tree.  Some  of 
these  curious  animals  are  sure  to  be 
offered  for  sale:  they  occasionally 
thrive  well  in  confinement. 

The  bend  of  the  river  still  continues, 
and  to  such  an  extent  that  its  course 
between  Korosko  and  Derr  is  S.S.E. 
This  often  detains  boats  for  a  consider- 
able time  on  the  way  up,  as  it  is  im- 
possible to  get  on  if  a  N.  wind  is 
blowing. 

(W.)  A'mada(7h  m.).  Here,  high 
up  on  the  sandy  bank,  is  a  small  but 
very  elegant  temple  of  considerable 
antiquity.  The  names  found  on  it  are 
those  of  Osirtasen  III.,  probably  the 
founder,  Thothmes  III.,  Amunoph  II., 
and  Thothmes  IV.  It  consists  of  a 
portico,  a  transverse  corridor,  and 
three  inner  chambers,  the  central  one 
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of  which  is  the  adytum.  The  sculp- 
tures on  the  walls  are  as  remarkable 
for  the  beauty  of  their  style,  as  for  the 
wonderful  way  m  which,  in  many 
places,  the .  colouring  has  been  pre- 
served. This  is  no  doubt  owing  to 
the  unintentional  aid  of  the  early 
Christians,  who  here,  as  in  many 
other  places,  covered  the  sculptures 
with  mud  and  mortar  to  conceal  them 
from  sight,  and  thus  protected  them 
from  the  ravages  of  time.  Unfor- 
tunately the  temple  is  so  blocked  up 
with  sand,  that  it  is  sometimes  diffi- 
cult to  get  in,  and  candles  are  required 
in  order  to  see  the  sculptures. 

The  view  from  the  roof  of  the 
temple  down  the  reach  of  the  river 
towards  Korosko  is  very  beautiful  : 
the  belt  of  pabns  on  the  right  bank, 
backed  by  a  picturesque  ridge  of  black 
hills,  with  the  blue  river  separating 
them  from  the  golden  sands  of  the 
left  bank,  form  one  of  the  prettiest 
bits  of  landscape  on  the  Nile.  It  is  a 
spot  from  which  to  see  to  perfection 
one  of  the  splendid  sunsets  that  in 
this  part  of  Nubia  excel  in  softness  of 
tone  and  gorgeousness  of  colouring 
even  those  of  Egypt,  beautiful  as  they 
nearly  always  are. 

(JK.)  Derr,  or  Dayr  (4  m.).  A  large 
town,  the  capital  of  Nubia,  but  less 
neat  and  prepossessing-looking  than 
many  small  villages.  Its  population, 
too,  excel  in  the  art  of  posting  the 
traveller  for  backsheesh.  At  the  back 
of  the  town,  on  the  edge  of  the  desert, 
is  a  rook-cut  temple,  of  no  great  size, 
the  total  depth  being  only  110  ft.  It 
is  of  the  time  of  Rameses  II.,  but  the 
sculptures  are  not  worthy  of  that 
epoch.  They  are  now,  too,  very  much 
mutilated. 

In  the  area  was  a  battle -scene ;  but 
little  now  remains,  except  the  imper- 
fect traces  of  chariots  and  horses,  and 
some  confused  figures.  On  the  waU 
of  the  temple  the  king  is  represented, 
in  the  presence  of  Amun-re,  slaying 
the  prisoners  he  has  taken,  and  ac- 
companied by  a  lion ;  and  on  the 
opposite  side  the  lion  seizes  one  of 
the  falling  captives  as  he  is  held  by 
the  victorious  monarch. 


Re  was  the  chief  deity  of  the  sanc- 
tuary, from  whom  the  ancient  town 
received  the  name  of  Ei-Re,  "the 
Abode  of  the  Sun ;  "  and  we  find  that 
this  "temple  of  Rameses"  was  also 
considered  under  the  special  protection 
of  Amun-re  and  of  Thoth.  Phtah  like- 
wise held  a  distinguished  jplace  among 
the  contemplar  gods. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  all  the 
temples  between  the  two  cataracts, 
except  Derr,  Ibreem,  and  Ferayg,  are 
situated  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Nile ; 
and,  instead  of  lying  on  the  arable 
land,  are  all  bxdlt  on  the  sandy  plain, 
or  hewn  in  the  rock.  This  was,  doubt- 
less, owing  to  their  keeping  the  small 
portion  of  land  they  possessed  for  cul- 
tivation, while  the  towns  and  temples 
occupied  what  could  be  of  no  utility 
to  the  inhabitants. 

The  name  of  Derr  is  derived  from 
the  "convent"  of  the  old  Christian 
inhabitants.  It  afterwards  belonged 
to  the  Kashefs  of  Sultan  Selim,  whose 
descendants  ruled  the  country  till  its 
reduction  by  Mohammed  Ali,  and 
whose  family  still  remains  there ;  and 
the  chief  people  of  Derr  pride  them- 
selves on  their  Turkish  origin,  and 
the  fair  complexion  which  distinguishes 
them  from  the  other  Nubians. 

The  sandbanks  in  front  of  Derr  are 
much  frequented  by  crocodiles. 

After  leaving  Derr,  the  aspect  of 
the  river-banks  is  much  less  bare.  The 
strip  of  soil  is  broader  here  than  any- 
where in  Nubia,  and  nowhere  is  it 
cultivated  with  more  care.  The  sdki- 
yaha  are  innumerable.  There  is  one 
at  nearly  every  ]  00  yards,  an<i  where 
the  banks  are  high,  there  are  often 
two  or  three  one  above  the  other.  The 
noise  made  by  these  machines,  which 
go  night  and  day,  is  something 
astounding.  They  are  never  greased, 
and  turn  round  with  one  constant 
shrill  shriek  or  dull  groan,  according 
as  the  wood  is  new  or  old. 

{E.y  On  the  road  from  Derr  to 
Ibreem,  inland,  is  a  grotto  cut  in  the 
rock,  called  El  Dooknesray  opposite 
Gattey,  with  sculptures  of  old  time; 
and  on  the  W.  bank,  above  Gezeeret 
Gattey,  is  a  small  tomb,  inland  in  the 
desert,  cut   in  a  rock  of  pyramidal 
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form,  which  bears  the  name  of  Ra- 
meses  Y.  and  his  queen  Nofre-t-aret. 
The  Person  of  the  tomb  was  one 
"  Poeri,  a  royal  son  of  Cush  "  (Ethiopia), 
who  is  represented  doing  homage  to 
the  Egyptian  Pharaoh. 

Before  reaching  Ibreem  the  river 
becomes  very  broad,  and  enormous 
sandbanks  stretch  over  a  large  ex- 
panse, dividing  the  river  into  many 
narrow  channels. 

(E.)  Ibreem  (13  m.)  is  situated  on  a 
lofty  cliff,  commanding  the  river,  as 
well  as  the  road  by  land,  and  is  the 
supposed  site  of  Frimis  Parva,  It 
contains  no  remains  of  antiquity,  ex- 
cept part  of  the  ancient  wall  on  the  S. 
side,  and  a  building,  apparently  also 
of  Eoman  date,  in  the  interior,  towards 
the  N.  side.  The'  latter  is  built  of 
stone,  the  lower  part  of  large,  the 
upper  of  small,  blocks.  Over  the  door 
is  the  Egvptian  cornice,  and  a  pro- 
jecting slab  intended  for  the  globe  and 
asps ;  and  in  the  face  of  the  front  wall 
is  a  perpendicular  recess,  similar  to 
those  in  Egyptian  temples  for  fixing 
the  flag-staffs  on  festivals.  In  front 
of  this  is  a  square  pit,  and  at  its 
mouth  lies  the  capital  of  a  Oorinthian 
column  of  Boman  time.  The  blocks 
used  in  building  the  outer  wall  were 
taken  from  more  ancient  monuments. 
Some  of  them  bear  the  name  of  Tir- 
hakah,  the  Ethiopian  king,  who  ruled 
Egypt  as  well  as  his  own  country,  690 
B.C.,  and  whose  Ethiopian  capital  was 
Napata,  now  El  BarkaL 

It  is  probable  that  the  Romans, 
finding  the  position  of  Ibreem  so  well 
adapt^  for  the  defence  of  their  terri- 
tories, stationed  a  garrison  there  as  an 
advanced  post,  and  that  the  wall  is  a 
part  of  their  fortified  works.  It  was 
in  later  times  fixed  upon  by  Sultan 
Selim  as  one  of  the  places  peculiarly 
adapted  for  a  permanent  station  of  the 
troops  left  by  him  -to  keep  the  Nubians 
in  check;  and  the  descendants  of 
Sultan  Selim's  Turks  remained  there 
till  expelled  from  it  by  the  Memlooks 
(or  Ghooz),  on  their  way  to  Shendy, 
in  1811.  It  is  well  worth  climbing  to 
the  top  of  the  hill  for  the  sake  of  the 
view. 


In  the  rock  beneath  Ibreem  € 
some  small  painted  grottoes,  bear! 
the  names  of  Thothmes  I.  and  III., 
Amunoph  II.  and  of  Bameses  II.,  ^wi 
statues  in  high  relief  at  their  upf 
end. 

About  half-way  from  Ibreem 
Bostctn  are  a  mound  and  a  stela,  aboi 
6  ft.  high,  with  hieroglyphics.  Boste 
is  the  Turkish  name  for  ''garden 
and  was  probably  given  it  by  tl 
soldiers  of  Sultan  Selim. 

A  short  way  beyond  it  at  To8> 
Tushka  or  Tosko  (tiie  Nubian  'woi 
signifying  "three"),  are  two  reefs  < 
rocks,  stretching  across  the  Nile,  an 
nearly  closing  the  passage  in  th 
month  of  May,  when  the  river  is  lev 
They  foim  a  complete  weir,  and  woul 
be  very  dangerous  to  a  boat  comin, 
down  the  stream  without  a  pilot. 

After  passing  Tosko  the  river  1 
many  places  flows  literally  througl 
the  desert.  There  is  no  cultivation  oi 
either  bank.  But  the  aspect  of  th( 
E.  bank  is  quite  different  from  that  o 
the  W. :  bleak,  black,  and  weird-look 
in^r,  the  former  lacks  the  golden  sandi 
which  brighten  up  the  Libyan  desert 
and  clothe  its  valleys  and  hill-sides. 

(IF.)  ul6oo /SimbeZ  (34  m,).  AiAhoi 
SimheL,  oz^  as  it  is  sometimes  called 
Ipsatitlbool,  are  the  most  interesting 
remains  met  with  in  Nubia,  and,  ex* 
cepting  Thebes  and  the  Pyramids, 
throughout  the  whole  valley  of  the 
Nile.  It  has  two  temples  hewn  in 
the  gritstone  rock,  both  of  the  time 
of  Rameses  the  Great ;  which,  besides 
their  grandeur,  contain  highly-finished 
sculptures,  and  throw  great  light  on 
tlie  history  of  that  conqueror. 

Candles  will  be  necessary  for  seeing' 
the  sculptures  in  these  temples :  but 
travellers  should  on  no  aocount  allow 
torches  to  be  used ;  not  only  do  they 
blacken  the  sculptures,  but  they  render 
the  atmosphere  inside  the  temples  so 
stifling  and  offensive,  that  if  three  or 
four  parties  follow  one  another  it  be- 
comes barely  possible  to  breathe.  Mag- 
nesium wire  is  the  best  thing  to  use  in 
all  cases  where  a  strong  light  is  re- 
quired for  seeing  the  general  effect. 

The  small  temple  was  dedicated  to 
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Athor,  who  !s  represented  in  the 
adytum  under  the  form  of  the  sacred 
cow,  her  emblem,  which  also  occurs 
in  the  pictures  on  the  wall.  Her  title 
here  is  "  Lady  of  Aboshek  "  (Aboccis), 
the  ancient  name  of  Aboo  Simbel 
which,  being  in  the  country  of  the 
Ethiopians,  is  followed  in  the  hiero- 
glyphics by  the  sign  signifying  **  fo- 
reign land/'  The  fa9ade  is  adorned 
with  several  statues  in  prominent  re- 
lief of  the  king  and  the  deities ;  and 
the  interior  is  divided  into  a  hall  of 
six  square  pillars  bearing  the  head  of 
Athor,  a  transverse  corridor,  with  a 
small  chamber  at  each  extremity,  and 
an  adytum.  Among  the  contemplar 
deities  are  Re,  Amun-re,  Isis,  and 
Phtah ;  and  Kneph,  Sat^,  and  Anoilk^ 
the  triad  of  the  Cataracts.  The  mon- 
arch is  frequently  accompanied  by  his 
aueen  Nofre-ari.  The  total  deptiii  of 
[lis  excavation  is  about  90  ft.  from 
the  door. 

The  exterior  of  the  CrrecU  Temple  is 
remarkable  for  the  most  beautiful  of 
all  Egyptian  colossi.  They  represent 
Barneses  II.  They  are  seated  on 
thrones  attached  to  the  rock,  and  the 
faces  of  some  of  them,  which  are  fortu- 
nately well  preserved,  evince  a  beauty 
of  expression,  the  more  striking  as  it 
is  unlooked  for  in  statues  of  such  di- 
mensions. Their  total  height  is  about 
66  ft.  without  the  pedestal.  The  ear 
measures  3  ft.  5  in. :  forefinger  (i.e.  to 
the  fork  of  middle  finger),  3  ft. ;  from 
inner  side  of  elbow-joint  to  end  of 
middle  finger,  15  ft.,  &c.  The  total 
height  of  the  facade  of  the  temple 
may  be  between  90  and  100  ft.  The 
head  of  one  of  the  statues  is  com- 
pletely broken  off,  but  the  others  are 
tolerably  intact.  On  the  leg  of  the 
first,  to  the  left. as  you  approach  the 
door  of  the  temple,  is  the  curious 
Greek  inscription  of  the  Ionian  and 
Oarian  soldiers  of  Psammetichus,  first 
discovered  by  Mr.  Bankes  and  Mr. 
Bait,  as  well  as  some  interesting  hiero- 
glyphic tablets. 

That  inscription  is  of  very  great 
interest  upon  several  accounts.  It 
appears  to  have  been  written  by  the 
troops  sent  by  the  Egyptian  king  after 
the  deserters,  who,  to  the  number  of 


240,000,  are  said  by  Herodotus  to  have 
left  the  service  of  Psammetichus  be- 
cause they  had  been  stationed  in  gar- 
rison at  Syene  for  three  years  without 
being  relieved,  and  to  have  settled  in 
Ethiopia. 

The  inscription  is  in  a  curious  style 
of  Greek,  with  a  rude  indication  of 
the  long  vowels,  the  more  remarkable 
as  it  dates  more  than  100  years  before 
Simonides.  The  ri  is  p,  and  the  m  is 
0.  Gol.  Leake  has  given  the  follow- 
ing version  and  translation : — 

BfluriXeijf  tXffovros  e$  'EXti^MVTi.vav  ^ofuxrixo 

(for  ov) 
Tovra  typoa^ay  rot  wv  itainAanxf  ^  OcokA 

[owj 
€ir\tov  7i\0ov  Bt  KcfMCUX  jcarvircp^ei'ifo  (for  ei$ 

o)  worofjuoi 
ayiri  oAoyXixnK  o  ijxeirorao'i^TO  Aiyvirrux  5c 

eyptubt  Aoftcopxov  A/u>l^lXo[v]   icat  IleAc^of 
(IIeAc9of)  Ovdafio[v] 

"King  PBamatichuB  having  come  to  Ele- 
phantine, those  who  were  with  Pitamatichus, 
the  son  of  Theocles,  wrote  tbis.  They  sailed, 
and  came  to  ahove  Kerkls,  to  where  the  river 

rises, the  Egyptian  Amasis.    The 

writer  was  Damearchon,  me  son  of  Amoebichns, 
and  Pelephus  (Pelelcos),  the  son  of  Udamus." 

From  this  it  appears  that  the  "  king 
Psamatichus"  only  went  as  far  as 
Elephantine,  and  sent  his  troops  after 
the  deserters  by  the  river  into  Upper 
Eliiiopia ;  the  writer  of  the  first  part, 
who  had  the  same  name,  being  doubt- 
less a  Greek. 

Besides  this  inscription  are  others, 
written  by  Greeks  who  probably 
visited  the  place  at  a  later  time; 
as  ^*  Theopompus,  the  son  of  Plato ;  ** 
"  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Timostratus ;  ** 
Ktesibius,Telephus,  and  others.  There 
are  also  some  Phoenician  inscriptions 
on  the  same  colossus. 

The  grand  hall  is  supported  by  eight 
Osiride  pillars,  and  to  it  succeed  a 
second  hall  of  four  square  pillars,  a 
corridor,  and  the  adytum,  with  two 
side  chambers.  Eight  other  rooms 
open  on  the  grand  haU,  but  they  are 
very  irregularly  excavated,  and  some 
of  them  have  lofty  benches  projecting 
from  the  walls.  In  the  centre  of  the 
adytum  is  an  altar,  and  at  the  npper 
end  are  four  statues  in  relief.  The 
dimensions  of  the  colossi  attached  to 
tiie  pillars  in  the  great  hall  are — ^from 
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the  shoulder  to  the  elbow,  4  ft.  6  in. ; 
from  the  elbow  to  the  wrist,  4  ft,  3  in. ; 
from  the  nose  to  the  chin,  Sin. ;  the 
ear,  13f  in. ;  the  nose,  about  10  in.  ; 
the  face,  nearly  2  ft. ;  and  the  total 
height,  without  the  cap  and  pedestal, 
17  ft.  8  in. 

The  principal  objects  of  the  interior 
are  the  historical  subjects  relating  to 
the  conquests  of  Rameses  II.,  repre- 
sented in  the  great  hall.  A  large 
tablet,  containing  the  date  of  his  first 
year,  extends  over  great  part  of  the 
N.  wall :  and  another,  between  the  two 
last  pillars  on  the  opposite  side  of 
this  hall,  of  his  35th  year,  has  been 
added  long  after  the  temple  was  com- 
pleted. The  battle-scenes  are  very 
interesting.  Among  the  various  sub- 
jects are  the  arks  of  the  Egyptians, 
which  they  carried  with  them  in  their 
foreign  expeditions.  The  subjects  on 
the  S.  wall  are  particularly  spirited. 
A  charioteer,  just  bending  his  bow, 
with  the  reins  tied  round  his  waist, 
is  full  of  life. 

Re  (the  Sun)  was  the  god  of  the 
temple  and  the  protector  of  the  place. 
In  a  niche  over  the  entrance  is  a 
.statue  of  this  deity  in  relief,  to  whom 
the  king  is  offering  a  figure  of  Truth ; 
and  he  is  one  of  the  four  at  the  end  of 
tho  adytum.  The  Theban  triad  also 
holds  a  conspicuous  place  here,  as  well 
as  Nou  or  Kneph,  Khem,  Osiris,  and 
Isis.  The  total  depth  of  this  exca- 
vation, from  the  door,  is  about  200  ft., 
without  the  colossi  and  slope  of  the 
facade.  A  short  distance  to  the  S. 
are  some  hieroglyphic  tablets  on  the 
rock,  bearing  the  date  of  the  38th  year 
of  the  same  Rameses. 

The  great  temple  of  Aboo  Simbel 
was  formerly  quite  closed  by  the  sand 
that  pours  down  from  the  hills  above. 
The  first  person  who  observed  these 
two  interesting  monuments  was  Burck- 
liardt;  and  in  1817,  Belzoni,  Captains 
Irby  and  Mangles,  and  Mr.  Beeohey, 
visited  them,  and  resolved  on  clearing 
the  entrance  of  the  larger  temple  from 
the  sand.  After  working  eight  hours 
a  day  for  a  whole  fortnight,  with  the 
average  heat  of  the  thermometer  from 


112°  to  116°  Fahr.  in  the  shade,  they 
succeeded  in  gaining  admittance ;  and, 
though  the  sand  closed  in  again,  their 
labouES  enabled  others  to  penetrate 
into  it  without  much  difficulty.  It  is 
a  toilsome  climb  through  the  sand  to 
the  top  of  the  cliff  above  the  statues, 
but  the  view  is  a  very  fine  one. 

(E.)  Nearly  opposite  Aboo  Simbel 
is  Ferdyg,  a  small  excavated  temple, 
consisting  of  a  hall,  supported  by  four 
columns,  two  side  chambers  or  wings, 
and  an  adytum.  It  has  the  name  and 
sculptures  of  the  successor  of  Amunoph 
III.,  and  was  dedicated  to  Amunre 
and  Kneph.  At  a  later  time  it  became 
a  Christian  church,  for  which  its  cruci- 
form plan  was  probably  thought  par- 
ticularly appropriate.  On  the  ceiling 
are  paintings  of  Our  Saviour  with  a 
glory,  and  raised  hand  in  act  of  bless- 
ing St.  George,  who  is  spearing  the 
dragon.  In  the  sanctuary  are  two 
sedilia. 

(E.)  Close  to  the  S.  of  Gebel  Addeh, 
on  a  conical  hill  called  Gebel  eah 
Shems  ('•  Hill  of  the  Sun"),  and  a  little 
way  above  Ferayg,  are  some  tablets, 
and  a  very  old  tomb  in  the  rock.  In 
a  niche  is  the  name  of  a  king,  pro- 
bably one  of  the  Sabacos  of  the  Xlllth 
dynasty,  who  is  seated  with  Anubis, 
Savak,  and  Anouke,  receiving  the 
adoration  of  a  "royal  son  of  Cush." 
The  king's  prenomen  reads  Merkere  (?). 
There  is  also  a  grotto  with  an  illegible 
name  of  a  king,  and  another  prince  of 
Cush,  or  Ethiopia ;  with  other  hiero- 
glyphics on  the  rock,  having  the  name 
of  an  individual  called  Thothmes. 

(TT.)  Faros,  or  Farrcis,  on  the  W. 
bank,  is  supposed  to  be  the  Phthuris 
of  Pliny ;  and,  from  .the  many  sculp- 
tured blocks  and  colunms  there,  it 
is  evident  that  some  ancient  town 
existed  on  that  spot ;  though,  judging 
from  the  style,  they  appear  to  belong 
to  a  Roman  rather  than  an  Egyptian 
epoch. 

A  little  to  the  S.  is  a  small  grotto 
with  hieroglyphics  of  the  time  of 
Rameses  II.  ,*  and  in  the  hills  to  the 
westward  are  some  tombs  hewn  in' 
the  rock  with  several  Coptic  imcrip^  m 
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tiom,  from  one  of  which,  bearing  the 
name  of  Diocletian,  it  seems  that  they 
served  as  places  of  refuge  during  some 
of  the  early  persecutions  of  the  Chris- 
tians. They  swarm  with  bats.  To 
the  S.W.  are  ruins  of  baked  brick,  with 
stone  columns,  of  the  low  ages. 

At  Serra  are  the  remains  of  what 
was  once  perHaps  a  quay;  but  there 
are  no  ruins  of  any  ancient  town  in 
the  vicinity,  though  it  also  lays  claim 
to  the  site  of  Phthuris.  There  are 
some  fine  reaches  in  the  river  between 
Aboo  Simbel  and  Widj  Halfah,  but 
the  banks  are  tame  and  uninteresting. 

(TF.)  Wddy  Halfah  (40  m.).  A 
large  village,  lying  scattered  among 
a  thick  belt  of  palms.  Numerous 
sandbanks  intervene  between  it  and 
tlie  deep  river-channel,  so  that  daha- 
beeahs  have  to  moor  some  way  fron) 
the  bank.  In  the  plain  behind  the 
village  are  some  curious  wells  with 
sakiyahs. 

On  the  E.  bank  opposite  Wddy  Hal- 
fah are  the  vestiges  of  three  buildings. 
One  is  a  simple  square  of  stone,  with- 
out sculpture;  another  has  several 
stone  pillars,  the  walls  being  of  brick ; 
but  the  third  has  been  ornamented 
with  a  number  of  columns,  parts  of 
which  still  remain.  Sufficient,  how- 
ever, still  exists  to  tell  us  that  it  was 
an  ancient  Egyptian  building ;  and 
that  it  was,  at  least  originally,  com- 
menced by  the  8rd  and  4th  Thothmes, 
and  apparently  dedicated  to  Kneph. 

The  whole  scene  at  Wddy  Halfah  is 
very  drear  and  desolate,  unless  en- 
livened, as  it  sometimes  is,  by  an 
encampment  of  traders  on  their  way 
to,  or  returning  from,  the  Soodto. 
Their  merchandise  is  transferred  here 
from  camels  to  boats,  or  vfee  versa. 
The  goods  that  are  waiting  for  camels 
to  take  them  into  the  interior  are  un- 
interesting enough,  consisting  almost 
entirely  of  cotton  stuffs,  and  other  Eu- 
ropean manufactured  articles;  those 
that  have  just  left  the  camels'  backs 
are  more  novel  and  varied,  and  make 
with  their  escort  a  picturesque  group 
on  the  shore. 

The  only  thing  that  makes  it  worth 


while  to  come  the  additional  40  miles 
from  ♦Aboo  Simbel  to  Wady  Halfah,  is 
the  view  of  the  Second  Catarojct  to  be 
obtained  from  the  rock  of  Ahooseer. 
It  is  situate  oq  the  W.  bank,  about 
5  or  6  miles  above  W6dy  Halfah.  It 
is  rather  a  fatiguing  walk  owing  to 
the  loose  sand,  but  donkeys  can  be 
procured  from  the  village.  The  Second 
Cataract  is  i)erhaps  less  interesting 
than  the  First,  but  more  extensive, 
being  a  succession  of  rapids,  which 
occupy  a  space  of  several  miles,  called 
Batn  el  Hagar,  "  the  Belly  of  Stone." 
On  the  W.  bank,  just  below  this  rocky 
bed,  is  the  high  cliff"  of  Abooseer,  from 
which  there  is  a  fine  and  command- 
ing view  of  the  falls ;  and  this  is  the 
tdtima  Thtde  of  Egyptian  travellers. 
Indeed,  the  2nd  Cataract  is  im- 
passable except  at  one  season  of  the 
year,  during  the  high  Nile ;  and  the 
same  impec^ments  occur  at  the  various 
rapids  above  it. 

From  this  cliff  is  a  grand  bird's-eye 
view  of  the  cataract,  with  its  numerous 
black  shining  rocks  dividing  the  river 
into  endless  channels,  and  the  Nile 
spreading  out  to  a  considerable  breadth. 
Southwards  the  view  extends  for  a 
long  distance,  amongst  the  plains  of 
sand  and  the  ranges  of  hills  which 
stretch  away  into  tl)e  horizon,  while 
here  and  there  the  Nile  may  be  seen, 
like  a  silver  thread,  running  through 
the  dreary  waste.  Two  mountains  on 
the  horizon  mark  the  position  of 
Dongola. 

The  rock  of  Abooseer  is  a  veritable 
Livre  des  Voya^eurs,  and  custom  sanc- 
tions here,  as  innocent  and  not  with- 
out a  certain  interest  of  its  own,  a 
practice  which  good  taste  and  common 
sense  alike  candemn  most  strongly, 
when  indulged  in  to  the  injury  of 
priceless  monuments  of  antiquity  and 
works  of  art. 

While  the  traveller  is  absent  at 
Abooseer,  the  dahabeeah  is  prepared 
for  its  downward  journey.  The  big 
yard  and  sail  (trinkeet)  are  taken  down 
and  fastened  above  the  deck,  and  the 
small  yard  and  sail  (halakdon)  hoisted 
on  the  mainmast,  the  oars  are  all  out 
and  tied  to  the  tholes,  and  many  of 
the  deck  planks  taken  up  to  make 
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room  for  the  rowers'  legs.  The  result 
is  that  the  graceful  dahabeeah  is  ti^ed 
into  a  junk-like  barge. 

Going  down  the  river,  the  sailors 
row,  if  it  is  calm ;  if  the  wind  is  con- 
trary, the  boat  is  turned  broadside  to 
the  stream,  and  floats  at  about  the 
rate  of  a  mile  or  two  an  hour,  ac- 
cording to  the  respectively  opposing 
strengths  of  wind  and  water.  Some- 
times, of  course,  the  wind  is  so  violent 
that  no  progress  can  be  made,  and 
there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  go  into 
the  bank  and  stop.  With  a  favouring 
S.  wind  the  small  sail  is  made  use  of. 

Semneh. — About  35  m.  beyond  Wady 
Halfah  are  the  village  and  cataract  of 
Semneh,  where  on  either  bank  is  a 
small  but  interesting  temple  of  the  3rd 
Thothmes.  Camels  for  the  journey  to 
Semneh  and  back  can  be  hired  at 
Wady  Halfah,  for  about  6  dollars  each. 
It  wiU  require  4  or  5  days,  according 
to  the  rate  of  ^ing  and  the  stoppages 
made.  The  E.  bank  is  perhaps  the 
best  to  follow — it  is  the  more  pic- 
turesque, and  the  most  interesting  re- 
mains at  Semneh  are  on  that  side. 
The  road,  which  sometimes  lies  by  the 
river  and  at  others  crosses  the  desert, 
is  very  rough  in  places.  The  district 
is  called  Batn  el  llagar,  "  the  Belly  of 
Rock."  Now  and  then  there  are  little 
open  spaces  on  the  river-bank  with  a 
hut  or  two,  some  palms,  and  a  little 
cultivation.  Sedjajeeah,  a  good  half- 
way stopping-place,  is  one.  Semneh 
itself  is  another  similar  oasis. 

The  temple  on  the  E.  bank  consists 
of  a  portico,  a  hall  parallel  to  it,  ex- 
tending across  the  whole  breadth  of 
the  naos,  and  one  large  and  three 
small  chambers  in  the  back  part.  It 
stands  in  an  extensive  court  or  enclo- 
sure surrounded  by  a  strong  crude- 
brick  wall,  commanding  the  river, 
which  runs  below  it  to  the  westward. 
In  the  portico  was  the  tablet  recording 
the  conquests  of  Amunoph  III.  (given 
by  the  Duke  of  Korthumberland  to 
the  British  Museum) :  and  on  the  front 
of  the  naos,  to  which  are  two  entrances, 
Thothmes  III.  is  making  offerings  to 
Totouon,  the  god  of  Semneh,  and  to 
Kneph,  one  of  the  contemplar  deities. 


The  name  of  Thothmes  II.  also  occurs 
in  the  hieroglyphics;  and  those  of 
Amunoph  II.  and  of  the  3rd  Osirtasea 
are  introduced  in  another  part  of  the 
temple. 

That  on  the  western  bank,  though 
small,  is  of  a  more  elegant  plan,  and 
has  a  peristyle,  or  corridor,  supported 
by  pillars  on  two  of  itd  sides  :  but  to 
cioss  the  river  it  is  necessary  to  put 
up  with  a  ruder  raft  than  the  pactony 
by  which  Strabo  was  carried  over  to 
Philffi,  this  one  being  merely  formed  of 
logs  of  the  d6m  palm,  lashed  together, 
and  pushed  forward  by  men  who  swim 
behind  it. 

The  Semneh  natives  too  are  very 
exorbitant  in  their  demands  for  ferry- 
ing you  over.  Nor  is  it  a  pleasant 
method  of  transit  when  the  N.  wind 
is  blowing  strongly,  as  the  stream 
teing  very  rapid,  the  waves  are  rather 
high  for  crossing  in  such  a  fragile 
craft.  How  prevalent  the  N.  wind  is 
in  this  part  of  Nubia  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  the  huts  of  the  natives, 
which  are  built  of  loose  stones  and 
dhoora  straw,  thatched  with  the  same 
straw,  or  with  halfah  grass,  are  always 
placed  so  as  to  be  sheltered  by  some 
rock  on  the  N.  side. ' 

The  temple  on  the  W.  bank  only 
consists  of  one  chamber,  about  30  ft. 
by  11,  with  an  entrance  in  front,  and 
another  on  the  W.  side,  opposite  whose 
northern  jamb,  instead  of  a  square 
pillar,  is  a  polygonal  column,  with  a 
line  of  hieroglyphics,  as  usual,  down 
its  central  face.  On  the  pillars  king 
Thothmes  III.  is  represented  in  com- 
pany with  Totouon  and  other  deities 
of  the  temple ;  and,  what  is  very  re- 
markable, his  ancestor  Osirtasen  HE. 
is  here  treated  as  a  god,  and  is  seen 
presenting  the  king  with  the  emblem 
of  life.  On  the  front  wall  is  a  tablet 
in  relief,  with  the  name  of  Amusis,  and 
of  Thothmes  II. ;  and  mention  is  made 
of  the  city  of  Thebes.  But  this  tablet 
has  been  defaced  by  the  hieroglyphics 
of  another  cut  in  intaglio  over  it,  appa- 
rently by  a  Bameses. 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  naos  is  a 
sitting  statue  of  gritstone,  with  the 
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emblem  of  Osiris,  intended  perhaps  to 
represent  the  king  Osirtasen. 

£ach  temple  stands  within  the 
crude-brick  walls  of  a  strong  fortress, 
from  which  we  learn  many  secrets  of 
the  Egyptian  system  of  fortification  at 
that  early  period;  and  an  inscribed 
tablet  at  the  western  fort  tells  us  that 
this  was  made  the  frontier  of  Egypt 
in  the  reigQ  of  the  third  Osirtasen. 
Here  the  defences  are  very  remark- 
able; and  they  present  not  only  the 
lofty  walls  and  square  towers  of  Egyp- 
tian fortresses,  but  the  scarp,  ditch, 
counterscarp,  and  glacis,  partaking  of 
the  character  of  more  recent  works. 
The  traces  of  a  stone  causeway  show 
that  a  road  led  to  the  simimit  of  the 
hill  on  which  it  stands,  and  the  water- 
gate,  in  this  and  in  the  eastern  fort, 
proves  from  its  position  that  these 
forts  were  intended  against  an  enemy 
from  the  south,  and  not  against  the 
shepherd  invaders  of  Egypt. 

Below,  on  the  E.  side,  falls  the  Nile, 
through  a  narrow  passage  between  the 
rocks  that  impede  its  course  ;  and  just 
below  the  platform  on  which  the 
eastern  temple  stands  are  several  early 
hieroglyphic  inscriptions,  recording  the 
rise  of  the  Nile  during  the  reign  of 
Amenemha  III.,  of  the  Xllth  dynasty 
— the  supposed  founder  of  the  Laby- 
rinth— and  the  Mceris  to  whom  Egypt 
was  indebted  for  the  celebrated  lake 
called  after  him,  and  other  works  con- 
nected with  the  irrigation  of  Egypt. 
From  them,  too,  and  from  various  indi- 
cations of  the  former  level  of  the 
Nile,  to  the  S.  and  N.  of  Semneh,  we 
learn  that  the  inundation  rose  at  that 
period  considerably  higher  throughout 
Ethiopia  than  at  the  present  day ;  and 
the  highest  record  of  the  inundation 
in  the  time  of  Amenemha  is  27  ft.  3  in. 
above  the  greatest  rise  of  the  Nile  at 
the  present  time.  The  appearance  of 
the  river  -  deposits  from  Semneh  to 
Gebel  Barkal  ^eems  to  show  that  the 
inundation  in  those  ages  extended 
far  over  the  plains  in  Ethiopia  (which 
are  now  above  the  reach  of  the  highest 
rise  of  the  Nile),  and  that  conse- 
quently some  barrier  had  given  way 
pelow  Semneh,  which  had  let  down! 


the  Nile  and  occasioned  this  great 
change  in  its  level  throughout  Ethi- 
opia. Supposing  that  !<>.  the  river 
had  formerly  run  through  the  plam 
on  the  E.  of  Assooan  (where  a  later 
torrent  gives  a  section  of  the  old  de- 
posits of  the  river) ;  2°.  that  the  temple 
of  Ombos  stood  on  a  plain  of  alluvial 
soil;  and  3^.  that  similar  remains  of 
the  Nile  deposit  are  traceable  as  far 
as  Silsilis,  but  no  further,  the  question 
is  decided  respecting  the  position  of 
the  barrier  which  once  held  up  the 
Nile  to  that  great  height  which  en- 
abled it  annually  to  flood  the  plains 
of  Ethiopia;  and  whose  disruption 
left  those  plains  unwatered  by  the 
inundation. 

The  period  when  this  fall  of  the 
rocks  at  Silsilis  took  place  may  be 
fixed  between  the  beginning  of  the 
XYinth  dynasty  and  the  reign  of 
the  fourth  king  of  the  Xlllth,  who 
mentions  the  rise  of  the  Nile  in  his 
3rd  year  at  the  western  fort  of  Semneh ; 
or  rather  the  reign  of  the  sixth  king 
of  the  Xlllth,  one  of  the  early  Sa- ' 
bacos,  whose  statue  is  foimd  at  Argo, 
that  island  being  below  the  level  of 
the  old  inundation. 

Fatal  as  this  catastrophe  was  to  the 
once  rich  and  well-watered  plains  of 
Ethiopia,  which  were  thus  suddenly 
deprived  of  the  benefits  of  the  annual 
inundation,  its  effect  on  Egypt  was 
momentary,  and  was  confined  to  the 
lands  immediately  below  Silsilis,  which 
were  submerged  and  torn  up  by  the 
falling  mass  of  water;  and  this  may 
explain  the  singular  fact  of  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  changes  that  ever 
took  place  in  so  large  a  river  having 
been  unnoticed  even  in  the  scanty 
annals  of  Manetho. 

The  ruins  of  Semneh  are  supposed 
to  mark  the  site  of  Tasitia,  or  of 
Acina;  and  we  may  perhaps  trace 
in  the  hieroglyphics  the  name  of  tqe 
ancient  town,  called  in  Egyptian  To- 
tosha;  unless  this  be  a  general  ap- 
pellation of  the  country,  including 
Semneh,  Aboo  Simbel,  and  their  vi- 
cinity, and  related  to  the  Coptic  name 
Ethaush  or  Etidopia.  If  Ptolemy  is 
to  be  trusted,  Tasitia  was  on  the  W. 
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side  of  the  river,  and  Pnoupa  oppo- 
site it  on  the  E.,  as  he  places  both 
in  latitude  22° ;  so  that  Semneh  may 
include  the  sites  of  both  these  ancient 


villages. 
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HALFAH,  BY  DONQOLA,  MERGE, 


AND  BERBER,  TO  KHARTOOM-  AND 


THENCE,  BY  BERBER, 
ON  THE  RED  SEA. 


TO  SOWAKIN 


Wddy  Halfah  is  the  ordinary  turn- 
ing point  of  NUe  traveUers.  But  as 
occasionally  some  may  wish  to  push 
on  farther,  and  see  a  tittle  more  of  the 
t'ountry,  the  following  information  is 
inserted,  taken  chiefly  from  notes 
kindly  furnished  to  the  Editor  by  a 
friend,  who  followed  the  above  route 
in  1870. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  the  direct 
caravan  route  between  the  Lower  Nile 
and  Khartoom  leaves  the  river  at 
Korosko,  and  goes  straight  across  the 
df'sert  to  Aboo  Hamed  on  the  Upper 
Nile,  about  two-thirds  of  a  degree  N. 
of  Berber.  It  is  therefore  the  best 
for  those  to  follow  whose  object  is  to 
get  to  Khartoom  quickly,  as  it  will 
only  take  about  a  fortnight  to  get  to 
Berber,  instead  of  about  5  weeks  as  by 
Halfah  and  Dougola.  The  interest  of 
the  route  by  Halfah,  however,  lies  in 
its  passing  by  Aboo  Simbel,  the  Isle 
of  Argo,  Meroe,  Gebel  Barkal,  &c. 

Stores  for  the  journey  must  of  course 
be  laid  in  before  leaving  Cairo.  They 
will  in  a  general  way  be  the  same  as 
those  required  for  that  part  of  the, 
Nile  voyage  already  described.    The 


following  hints,  however,  should  be 
acted  on.  As  meat  of  any  kind  ia 
with  difficulty  found  anywhere  be- 
tween Wady  Halfah  and  Ordee  or 
New  Dongola,  a  supply  of  preserved 
meats,  soups,  and  Liebig^s  Extract  ] 
must  be  taken.  There  is  no  bread 
to  be  got  other  than  the  native  flat 
cake,  therefore  plenty  of  biscuits  are 
required,  enough  to  last  the  whole 
time;  and  the  coarser,  rougher,  and 
browner  they  are,  the  longer  will  it  be 
before  they  pall  on  the  taste.  They 
can  be  bought  for  Is.  the  oke.  Cows' 
milk  is  to  be  had  nowhere,  so  take 
plenty  of  preserved  milk.  Butter,  eggs, 
and  onions  can  only  be  obtained,  and 
then  with  difficulty,  at  the  large  towns. 
Goats'  milk  and  flesh,  and  mutton  can 
be  bought  between  Berber  and  Khar- 
toom ,-  a  sheep  or  goat  can  be  had  for 
a  dollar.  Before  leaving  Berber  for 
Sowakin  buy  some  sheep;  they  can 
travel  very  well,  and  keep  up  with  the 
baggage  -  camels.  Charcoal  can  be 
bought  at  all  the  large  towns  from  the 
workers  in  mefcil,  but  it  is  only  wanted 
between  Wady  Halfah  and  Meroe,  as 
no  rain  falls  there,  and  there  is  no 
brushwood.  Elsewhere  wood  is  plen- 
tiful. 

For  information  relative  to  desert 
travelling  the  traveller  is  referred  to 
Ete.  14  (a),  where  full  particulars  as  to 
tents,  camel  -  riding,  &c.,  are  given. 
Tents  on  this  journey  are  not  an  abso- 
lute necessity,  but  it  is  pleasanter  to 
have  them.  Warm  clothing  is  essen- 
tial, the  nights  of  December  and  Janu- 
ary being  intensely  cold,  and  the  N. 
wind  very  cutting.  The  best  form  in 
which  to  take  money  is  in  dollars, 
tariff  and  current  piastres,  and  copper 
10-par£  pieces.  English  and  French. 
gold  can  sometimes  be  changed  at 
Khartoom. 

The  best  time  for  leaving  Cairo  with 
the  intention  of  penetrating  into  the 
Soodan  is  about  the  1st  of  October. 
The  time  spent  will  depend  on  the 
stoppages  made,  and  whether  the  voy- 
age be  at  all  extended  up  the  White 
or  Blue  Nile.  From  Cairo  to  Khar- 
toom, and  thence  to  the  Red  Sea,  and 
back  to  Cairo,  will  take  from  4  to  5 
months,  though,  of  course,  more  ms^st 
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easily  be  spent.  Eight  months  would 
allow  a  visit  to  the  White  or  Blue 
Nile :  the  8t€u*t  should  then  be  made 
in  September,  so  as  to  be  back  at 
Cairo  in  May. 
"^  It  must  be  understood  that  the  time 
given  between  place  and  place  is 
merely  approximative.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  obtain  any  idea  of  the  dis- 
tances from  the  camel-drivers,  their 
only  unit  of  distance  is  a  mahdtt<ih,  or 
day's  journey,  and  this  varies  from  4 
to  12  hours/  according  to  the  pasture 
found  for  the  camels.  A  '^  short  mo- 
hdUah "  or  a  "  long  mahdttah "  is  the 
only  diflferenoe  kuown  to  a  native. 
Then  they  know  none  of  the  names  of 
the  small  villages  marked  on  the  map ; 
they  only  know  the  districts,  such  as 
Bato  el  Hagar,  Sukkoot,  &c. 

Days. 

W^y  Halfah  to  Semneh  2 

EndofBatn  el  Hagar  ..  2    (lo^g) 

Beginning    of   Sukkoot 

district        ..      ....  1    G<>^S) 

Beginning  of  Mahass  dis- 
trict      2i 

Third  Cataract,  or  Han- 

nak      2   (long) 

Ordee,  or  New  Dongola  1 J 

Camels  can  be  procured  from  the 
sheykh  at  Wddy  Halfah  for  this  part 
of  the  journey.  Not  more  than  7 
dollars  a  piece  should  be  paid  for  them. 
Attention  should  be  given  to  the 
number  required,  as  the  drivers  always 
want  to  force  the  traveller  to  take 
more  than  necessary.  A  Nubian  camel 
can  carry  10  ^ntto  (from  8  to  9 
cwt.).  It  must  be  distinctly  under- 
stood that  Semneh  is  to  be  taken  on 
the  way. 

Semneh  has  been  already  described. 
Two  rather  long  days  bring  the  tra- 
veller to  the  end  of  the  Batn  el  Hagar. 
or  "Belly  of  Stone."  The  next  day's 
journey  is  a  long  one  inland  across  the 
desert  without  water.  This  is  called 
by  the  Arabs  an  dka^xih. 

At  the  end  of  it  is  the  district  oiSiik- 
kooty  which  it  takes  4  hrs.  to  traverse  ; 
thereby  giving  time  for  a  rest  before 
entering  on  the  long  akcLbah  between 
the  districts  of  Su&oot  and  Mahass. 
^   A  night  having  to  be  passed  m  the 


desert,  the  water-skins  and  zemzem" 
eeyah  must  be  well  filled.  Occasional 
signs  of  vegetation  are  met  with  during 
the  day  in  the  valleys,  down  which 
rush  the  torrents  caused  by  the  rare 
but  heavy  rains  swept  across  by  the 
west  wind  from  the  Bed  Sea.  On  a 
plain  covered  with  food  for  the  camels, 
and  surrounded  by  low  hills,  the  en- 
campment is  made.  A  short  day  of 
6  or  7  hrs.  brings  the  traveller  to  the 
district  of  Mahass,  which  it  takes  10 
or  12  hrs.  to  traverse.  Excellent  dates 
may  be  bought  in  this  district.  One 
more  akabah^  and  the  road  descends 
to  a  tiny  village  just  above  the  3rd 
Caiara^t,  or  the  CataraM  of  Hannah. 

From  this  point  the  Nile,  which  has 
been  one  series  of  rapids  all  the  way 
from  W^dy  Halfah,  changes  its  cha- 
racter. The  desert  too  is  no  longer 
hilly,  but  a  wide  sandy  plain  covered 
witii  a  perpetual  mirage.  In  7  hrs.' 
ride  the  Ide  of  Argo  is  reached,  sepa- 
rated from  the  eastern  bank  by  a  nar- 
row and  (in  the  winter)  shallow  chan- 
nel, which  can  be  crossed  on  camels. 
Here  are  a  few  old  remains.  See  Hos- 
kyn's  *  Ethiopia,'  for  the  antiquities 
above  Semneh.  In  6  hrs.  more  we  come 
to  the  ferry  by  which  to  cross  over  to 
Ordee. 

New  Dongola,  or,  as  the  natives  al- 
most invariably  call  it,  Ordee,  is  the 
capital  of  Lower  Nubia,  and  the  resi- 
dence of  a  mtbdeer.  It  is,  however, 
a  poor  insignificant  place,  inhabited 
chiefly  by  Arabs  and  Turks,  who  carry 
on  the  whole  trade,  and  possess  what 
little  property  there  is ;  only  the  very 
lowest  orders  are  Nubians.  The  lan- 
guage is  universally  Arabic  The 
town  boasts  of  but  one  minaret,  and 
the  houses,  shops,  bazaars,  &c.,  are 
mean  and  poor.  Indeed  it  may  be 
said  of  all  the  towns  on  the  Upper 
Nile,  Khartoom  included,  that  they 
are  but  a  copy  of  a  poor  quarter  of 
Cairo. 

Days. 
Ordee  or  New  Dongola 

to  Debbah  (by  boat  . .     5 
Meroe  and  Gebel  Barkal    4 

Aboo  Eereet 3  (short) 

Berber 3  (long) 

Khartoom      9-12 
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Those  pressed  for  time  mny  go  direct 
from  Ordee  to  Meroe  across  the  desert 
in  3  days.  The  journey  by  the  river, 
however,  is  more  interesting.  It  is  a 
pleasant  change  to  go  to  Debbah  by 
boat.  The  craft  used  in  this  part  of 
the  river  is  called  a  nugga.  It  is  ' 
manned  by  8  or  4  men,  and  has  a 
half -deck,  which  affords  some  shelter 
from  the  sun.  The  hire  of  a  nugga  ' 
from  Ordee  to  Debbah  should  not  be 
more  than  3  or  4  dollars.  The  dis-  i 
tance  is  about  100  miles,  and  with  > 
fair  winds  should  not  take  more  than 
5  days.  A  short  stoppage  may  be  made 
at  Handak,  Old  Dongola,  and  Umgoozah. 
This  last  town,  which  is  marked  in 
the  maps  Abu  Goosa,  is  the  point  of 
departure  of  the  large  caravans  of 
Darfoor  and  Kordofan.  A  few  days' 
stay  here  among  the  slave-traders, 
where  they  are  out  of  the  reach  of 
consuls  and  other  troublesome  people, 
might  be  entertaining  and  instructive. 

Debbah  is  a  small  town.  There  is  a 
direct  road  from  it  to  Khartoom  across 
the  desert,  which  takes  10  days.  Ex- 
cellent and  cheap  dates  can  be  bought 
here.  Debbah  lies  just  in  the  great 
bend  of  the  river  that  runs  from  Aboo 
Hamed  to  near  Old  Pongola.  Camels 
to  Meroe  cost  2^  dollars  each.  The 
road  lies  close  to  the  left  bank  of  the 
river,  and  the  distance  is  done  in  3  long, 
or  4  easy  days.  The  villages  on  the 
road,  such  as  Abudom,  AbvrKol^  Korti, 
&c.,  present  nothing  wortliy  of  notice. 
Three  hours  before  reaching  Meroe 
the  striking  hill  of  Gebel  Barkal  can 
be  seen,  standing  solitary  and  impos- 
ing, though  of  no  great  height. 

Meroe  lies  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Nile,  and  is  reached  by  a  ferry.  It  is  a 
small  town  of  no  importance.  Donkeys 
can  be  procured  for  the  excursion  to 
G€bd  Barkalt  1  hr.  Here  are  two 
temples  with  an  avenue  of  sphinxes  of 
the  time  of  Tirhakah  of  the  XXVth 
or  Ethiopian  dynasty ;  as  also  a  group 
of  pyramids.  There  are  also  other 
groups  of  pyramids  at  I  )ankelah,  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Meroe,  and  at 
Nourri,  a  few  miles  further  up.  They 
are  all  of  small  size,  and  badly  built. 


Some  stelfiB  discovered  by  M.  Mariette 
at  Gebel  Barkal  have  thrown  great 
light  on  the  obscure  period  of  Egyptian 
history  comprised  within  the  period  of 
the  XXIIIid,  XXIVth,  and  XXVth 
dynasties.  < 

At  Meroe  fresh  camels  must  be 
procured  for  the  journey  to  Berber. 
They  will  cost  about  5  dollars  each. 
As  nearly  the  whole  of  the  journey 
is  over  the  desert,  the  water-skins 
should  be  well  looked  to.  Five  hrs. 
by  the  river-side  brings  you  to  Nourri, 
where  are  pyramids,  as  mentioned 
above.  The  next  day  is  a  short  one 
of  7^  hrs.  through  the  desert.  An- 
other day  of  11  hrs.  brings  the  tra- 
veller to  Saniy  where  there  is  a  well 
with  dirty  water,  from  which  the  skins 
may  be  filled,  but  it  is  better  to  push 
on  5^  hrs.  furtiier  to  Aboo  Kereet,  where 
the  water  is  purer. 

From  Aboo  Eereet  to  Berber  is  3 
long  days  without  water.  Some  of  the 
scenery  on  this  road  is  very  beautiful. 
Bold  and  lofty  hills  surround  Aboo  Ke- 
reet,  and  a  fine  range,  Cidled  Gebel  el 
Azrek  (Blue  Hills),  is  skirted  about 
12  hrs.  before  reaching  Berber. 

Berber  resembles  other  Nubian  towns 
in  being  insignificant  and  unattractive. 
It  is  the  point  of  departure  for  the  Red 
Sea  caravans  to  Sowakin  i  vide  infra^. 
From  Berber  to  Khartoom  the  journey 
is  continued  in  a  nugga^  for  which  not 
more  than  9  dollars  should  be  paid  for 
the  trip  of  from  9  to  12  days  The  dis- 
trict of  Berber  is  the  limit  (in  this  lon- 
gitude) of  the  southward  flight  of  quail, 
which  are  found  here  in  midwinter. 
Crocodiles  and  hippopotami  abound 
between  Berber  and  Khartoom:  and 
there  are  swarms  of  aquatic  birds  on 
the  sandbanks.  Sand-grouse  are  also 
plentiful.  The  mouth  of  the  Atbara 
is  about  20  miles  above  Berber.  No 
town  of  any  importance  Jies  between 
Berber  and  Shendy,  a  distance  of  about 
120  miles,  and  the  scenery  is  flat  and 
uninteresting. 

Mitemna  lies  at  the  end  of  a  long 
n  och  after  Shendy.  Forty  miles  fur- 
ther on  commences  the  6th  Cntaract. 
There  is  no  diflSculty  in  passing  it.  ^ 
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The  scenery  here  is  striking,  the  river 
forcing  its  way  through  a  range  of  hills 
called  G^l  Gerri.  Another  flat  and 
monotonous  stretch  of  country  presents 
itself,  broken  at  last  by  the  minarets 
of  BLhartoom.  Before  reaching  the 
town  the  Nile  opens  out  southwards 
into  what  appears  like  a  vast  sea — the 
shallow  and  lake-like  White  Nile — 
while  a  sudden  turn  carries  the  boat 
into  the  Blue  Nile,  on  the  left  bank  of 
which  stands  Khartoom. 

Khartoom  lies  at  the  junction  of  the 
Bahr  el  Abiad  or  White  Nile,  and  the 
Bahr  el  Azrek  or  Blue  Nile,  the  latter 
of  which  is  probably  the  true  Nile,  so 
far  as  the  fertilising  deposit  which  has 
produced  Egypt  is  concerned.  It  is 
the  capital  of  the  province  of  Soodan, 
and  the  centre  of  the  trade  in  the 
products  of  that  country,  slaves  in- 
cluded. It  may  have  about  20,000 
inhabitants,  but  it  differs  little  from 
the  other  towns  on  the  Upper  Nile 
except  in  being  of  larger  size. 

From  Khartoom  the  journey  may 
be  continued  up  the  White  Nile ;  or 
up  the  Blue  Nile,  either  to  its  sources 
in  Abyssinia,  or  round  by  Koos  Regeb 
and  Kasala  to  Massowsdi.  The  best 
way  of  getting  to  the  Red  Sea,  how- 
ever, is  to  return  to  Berber,  and  go 
thence  to  Sowakin.  This  journey  will 
take  about  12  days  easy  going.  Camels 
can  be  procured  at  Berber  for  6  dollars 
each  for  the  journey,  unless  it  is  in- 
tended to  stay  in  the  desert  for  the 
purpose  of  shooting,  and  then,  of 
course,  more  will  be  required.  Gazelle 
and  ariel  are  often  seen,  and  some- 
times ostriches.  The  desert  is  by  no 
means  barren,  abounding  in  water, 
brushwood,  and  food  for  the  camels. 
It  is  interesting  to  make  this  journey 
in  company  with  the  pilgrims*  caravan 
from  Eordofan,  composed  of  Darfoorian 
and  Fellatah  Moslems,  some  of  whom 
take  3  years  to  cross  from  the  west  of 
Africa.  The  Bishareen  Bedaween  form 
the  escort.  In  journeying  with  a  cara- 
van care  should  be  taken  to  start  from 
and  arrive  at  each  place  before  it,  so 
as  to  fill  the  waterskins  before  the 
supply  is  exhausted. 


The  following  is  the  direct  itine- 
rary :—  Hrs. 
Berber  to  Aboo  Salab  . .  8 

Oback 17 

Etzoo      4 

Ayamet 8 

Bowik 4 

Kokreb 14} 

Ahab      10 

HarraTreb 5} 

Ooched 8 

Otan       10 

Hamdoo 3 

Sowakin         4 

The  first  well  is  reached  after  leaving 
Berber  in  4  hrs.,  where  the  Arabs 
prefer  filling  their  skins  to  avoid  the 
trouble  of  carrying  water  from  the 
Nile.  Four  hrs.  after,  the  tents  may 
be  pitched  at  Ahoo  Salah,  where  there 
is  no  water,  though  a  plentiful  crop 
of  dhoora  is  grown  here  after  the 
autumn  torrents.  Seventeen  hrs.  far- 
ther on  is  Ohack,  where  pretty  good 
water  is  to  be  had,  and  (generally) 
milk  from  the  flocks  driven  down  for 
water  and  pasture  by  the  Arabs.  Just 
before  reaching  Oback  a  range  of  sand- 
hills (5  miles  wide)  is  crossed,  over 
which  the  camels  flounder  and  fall. 
Etzoo  (4  hrs.)  and  Ayamet  (8  hrs.)  have 
pasture  for  the  camels,  but  no  water 
is  reached  till  Rotoik  (4  hrs. ).  [Some- 
times a  different  route  is  taken  which 
branches  off  at  Ayamet,  passes  through 
Ariab,  and  rejoins  the  main  track  near 
Kokreb ;  there  is  not,  however,  always 
water  in  the  Ariab  well.] 

A  little  before  Bowi^,  glens  are 
passed  through,  in  which  are  seen 
beautiful  specimens  of  petrified  wood. 
Trunks  of  trees,  from  5  to  8  ft.  high, 
are  still  standing  planted  in  the 
soil,  while  others  lie  strewn  about 
as  in  the  petrified  forest  near  Cairo. 
Traces  of  copper  occm*  here.  Kokreb 
is  14}  hrs.  from  Bowik.  After  a 
long  desert  ride,  its  solitary  palm, 
its  little  gushing  spring  of  water, 
and  its  thick  brushwood  and  vege- 
tation, make  it  seem  a  perfect  Eden. 
Next  day  a  really  beautiful  range  of 
hills  is  crossed.  AMab  is  10  hrs.  from 
Kokreb,  and  has  a  deep  well  with 
poor  water.    Three  and   a  half  hrs. 
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farther  on  is  Harra  TrA  (good  water), 
and  then  a  moaDtain-mas  is  cicwwd, 
aod  8  bra.  from  Harm  Treb  Ooeked  is 
reacbed,  a  cbarmiugspot,  rich  in  water 
(which  Ilea  Bome  SOindieB  below  the 
soil)  full  of  treaa  and  bushes  in  which 
are  a  Toriet;  of  birda.  Hence  to 
Sowikin  ia  a  17  hw.'  ride.  Water  u 
found  on  the  road  at  Olan  (10  hrs.) 
and  HaTodoo  (3  big.). 


Shortly  after  le«vltig  Hamdoo  the 
oreBt  of  a  hill  a  reached,  from  which 
ia  aeeu  the  haz;  horizon  of  the  Bed 
Sea,  and  the  white,  ialand'built  town 
of  Smmikm,  whence  the  traveller  may 
take  boat  (dhow)  for  Jedda,  or  wait 
patiently  till  an  Egyptian  man-of-w^ 
(ix,  merchant  steamer)  calls  on  ita  way 
from  Massowab  to  Sttei.  For  CoaA 
of  Bed  Sea,  see  Bte.  7  (3). 
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AAHOTEP. 


Aahotep,  Queen,  jewels  of,  15a 

Ababdeh  desert,  448.    Arabs,  4$o. 

AbatoD,  470, 471. 

Abbasseeyah,  158. 

Abbaside  d3rnast7,  28. 

Abd-el-Atif,  86  et  pauim. 

Aboo-Azees,  mounds  at,  348. 

Aboo-Oirgeb,  ruins  near,  J47. 

Aboo-Hamed  stat,  219. 

Aboo  Hommoos  stat.,  iii. 

Aboo-Honnes,  old  dmrch  at,  j6o. 

Aboo  Hor,  479. 

Aboo-Eebeer  Mat.,  25;. 

Aboo  Eereet,  492. 

Aboo  Salab,  49^. 

Aboo  Shekook  stat.,  isj. 

Abookeer,  102.    Battle  of,  loa. 

Abookseer,  30$. 

Aboolfeda,  165  et  pauim, 

Abooro^h,  pyramid,  199. 

Aboos^r,  mounds  at,  248.    Pyramids  <rf,  20a 

Village,  201.    Rock  of,  487. 
Aboo  Simbel,  interesting  remains  at,  484.  Great 

Temple,  485. 
Abooteeg,  J71. 
Abooz^bel.  161. 
Abudom,  492. 
Abu-Eol,  492. 
Abydus,  road  to,  from  Great  Oasis.  }i$.    Town, 

j8i.    Tablet  ot  srj,  J8i.    Road  from,  to  the 

Great  Oasis,  382. 
Acanthus,  city  of,  215,  342. 
Acanthus    grove,   near   Abydus,  i82.     Near 

Mudmur,  3^I.     In   the   neighbourbood  of 

Sal^kitrah,  215. 
Aoorisi  j$o. 
Ager6od,  275. 
Ahab,  49J. 

Ain  Hawilrah,  280,  282. 
Ain  Hudherab,  298. 

Ain  Moosa,  226.    See  Fountains  of  Moses. 
Ain  Moosa  to  Jebel  M  oosa  (Mt  Sinai)  and  the 

Convent  of  St.  Catherine,  281. 
Akhsheed  dynasty,  31. 
Alabaster  quarries,  Ji6^  i52*  I^* 
Alabastron,  35;. 
Alexander,  tomb  of;  86. 
Alexandria,  69.  Landing  at,  69.  Harbour,  70. 

Custom  House,  7a     Dontoey-boys,  &c.,  71. 

Hotels,  lodgings,  cafes,  fee.,  72.    Post-office, 

72.    Bankers.  73.    Consulates,  73.    Medical 

Men,   73.     Shops,  &c,  73.     Churches,   73. 

Conveyances,  Railways,   74.    Steamers,  74. 


ABABIC. 

Telegraph,  74.  Servants,  75.  Boats  for  the 
Nile  voyage,  75.  Ancient  and  modem  history 
and  topography,  of,  76-82.  Principal  ancient 
buildings,  82.  Pharos,  Heptastadium,  82. 
Museum,  library,  83.  Serapeum,  84.  Oesa- 
rlum,  Pannium,  86.  Gymnasium,  87.  An- 
cient remains,  87.  Cleopatra's  Needles,  87. 
Pompey's  Pillar,  88.  Population,  ancient 
and  modem,  89.  Climate,  91.  Government, 
91.  Commerce  and  industry,  92.  Ports, 
gates,  walls,  *Q2.  Streets,  &;c.,  93.  Canals, 
94.  Mosks,  CDurches,  convents,  9<.  Hos- 
pitals, charities,  schools,  96.  Theatres, 
amusements,  &c,  96.  Drives,  excursions,  97. 
Catacombs,  97.  Arsenal,  Ras  et  Teen,  98. 
Ramleh.  Caesar's  camp,  98.  Plan  for  seeing 
Alexandria,  100. 

Alexandria  to  Kosetta,  by  land,  lol. 

to   Cairo,    by   land   through    the 

Delta,  104. 

to  Cairo,  by  the  Western  Bank.  104. 

to  Atfeh  and  Cairo,  105. 

to  Cairo  by  Railway,  iii. 

to  Hierasycaminon,  by  the  West 


Bank,  330;  by  the  East  Bonk,  330. 
All  Mohammed,  11.    See  Mohammed  Ali. 
Alluvial  deposit,  461, 464,  471, 489. 
Almanac  ot  the  4th  century,  477. 
Amada,  482. 
Amer  (Amrou),  27.    Mosk  of,  at  old  Cairo,  164. 

At  Assoodn,  464. 
AmmaweSh,  house  of  (Ommiades),  27. 
Ammon,  Oasis  of,  266-268. 
Amoodayn,  266. 
Amun-Neph,  266. 
Amunoph  III.,  427.    Statues  of,  at  Tbebes,  407. 

Temple  of,  at  Luxor,  437. 
Amunoph  I  v.,  363,  364. 
Anasieh,  ffieradeopolis,  301,  345. 
Ancient  remains  of  Alexandria,  87. 
Animals  well  represented,  436.    liumes  written 

over,  358. 
AnimiJs,  domestic,  332. 

,  wild,  326. 

Antinoe,  ruins  of^  359.    Ruins  and  tombs  in 

the  vicinity,  360. 
Antiquities,  Museum  of  Egyptian,  144. 
Antlrhodus,  island  of,  79. 
Ape  mummies,  417. 
Aphroditopolis,  Atfeeyab,  343. 
Aphroditopolls,  Itfuo,  374. 
Apis  Mausoleum,  or  Serapeum,  207. 
Apollinopolis  Parva,  site  of,  392. 
Arab  bridges  near  the  Pyramids,  2cxx 
Arab  tribes,  275,  297, 4$o. 
Arabat  el  Matioon,  381. 
Arabic  and  English  vocabulary,  45-68. 
Arabic  character  first  used,  31, 133. 
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ARCH. 

Arch,  early  use  of  the,  198,  214, 355,  j82, 419. 

428. 

,  imitation  of  the,  ^55. 

,  pent-root  187, 189 

,  pointed,  29,  32,  34.  44.  ijj,  134,  l}^,  164, 

171, 4%  470. 

,  pointed,  with  a  horseshoe  base,  126,  137. 

,  round  horseshoe,  rare  in  Egypt,  xjz. 

Argo,  isle  of,  491. 

Arrows  tlpi>ed  with  stone  for  the  chase,  356, 

4i6. 
~——  with  metal  points  for  war.  4)6. 
ArsinoS,  ancient  canal  of.  2jo.    Site  ot,  joo. 
Art,  Egyptian,  198  et  passim. 
Asbonoon,  no,  2$i. 
Assaseef,  tombs  of  the,  418. 
Absoodn,  462.    P&lms  and  dates  of,  465. 
Astronomical  ceilings,  385, 405, 426, 453. 
Asyoot,  368. 

Atfeeyah.  Aphrodltopolis,  343. 
Atfeh,  104, 106. 
Athanasiiis,  letter  of,  4J2. 
Atbribis,  ruins  of,  11;. 
Athribis.  or  Crocodilopolis,  175. 
Atreeb,  Benha  el  Assal,  248. 
Attar  en  Nebbee,  Mosk  of,  J39. 
Ayamet,  493. 

B. 

Bab-el-Mandeb,  (straits  of,  227. 
Bab-el-Melook,  Tombs,  or  Gates  of  the  Kb^  at 

Thebes,  42a 
Babylon,  Egyptian,  165. 
Backsheesh,  J29  etpastim. 
Bagdad  founded,  28. 
Baharite  Menilooks,  Sultans,  or  Kings  of  £gypt, 

36.    Tombs  of,  1 38. 
Bi^r-bela-me  ravine,  339. 
Bahr  el  Abiad  and  Bahr  el  Azrek,  493. 
Bahr  el  Fargh,  or  Bahr-bela>ma,  262. 
Bahr  el  Timsah,  240. 
Bahr  es  Sogheiyer,  250. 
Bahr  Yoosef  Canal,  300,  301,  365. 
Bajoora,  383- 
Ball,  game  of.  357* 
Ballab,  Lake,  243. 
Ball&s,  391.    J&rs,  39X> 
fiallat,  31  !• 
Balsam,  160. 

Bar6bras,  the  modem  Nubians,  475. 
Baratoon,  265. 
Bardees,  379* 

Barrage  of  tbe  Nile,  no,  162. 
Basona,  373- 
Baths  at  Cairo,  141. 
Baths  of  Cleopatra,  97. 
Baths,  remains  oit  at   El   Hammam,  in  the 

Fyoom.  305. 
Baths,  sulphur,  at  Helw£n,  34)* 
Batn  el  Hagar,  487,  491. 
Battle  of  the  Nile.  102. 
Battle  of  the  Pyramids,  104. 
Battle-scenes  at  the   Menmoniuro,   403,   404. 

At  Medeenet  U^boo,  413.    At  Luxor,  437. 

At  Kamak,  443.    At  Bayt  el  Welly,  478. 

At  Derr,  48;.    At  Aboo-Simbel,  486. 
Bayt  el  Welly.  478 
Bazaars  at  Cairo,  141. 
Bebayt-el-Hagar,  248. 


BYADEETAH. 

Bedreshayu  stat.,  202,  342. 

Beer  el  Ingleez,  448. 

Beer  el  Batter,  275. 

Beggars  in  Egypt,  127,  344. 

,  Christian,  349. 

Bebnesa,  347> 

Belak,  314- 

Belbeis  stat,  218. 

Bellianeh,  379. 

Belzoni's  tomb  at  Thebes,  of  Sethi  I.,  421. 

Benha  el  Assal,  248. 

Benhajunct.  stat.,  113. 

Beni  Adee,  368. 

Beni  Hassan,  grottoes  of,  354-359- 

Beni  Mohammed  el  Kofoor,  painted  grottoes 
near,  368. 

Beni-Wasel,  345. 

Benisooef,  301,  344. 

Benoob,  250. 

Benoot,  39i> 

Benowfet,  373. 

Berber,  492. 

Berberee,  473. 

Berenice,  228. 449. 

Berimb&l,  251. 

Berkook,  mosk  of,  137.    Tomb  of,  138. 

Bershooin,  247. 

Besbendy,  ruined  town  of,  312. 

Biahmoo,  ruins  of,  302. 

Bibbeh,  mounds  and  convent  at,  345. 

Biggeh,  island  of,  470. 

Bi^lg  obelisk,  302. 

Birds  of  Egypt,  316,  327. 

Birket  Akrashar,  161. 

Birket  Arashieyab,  267. 

Birket  el  Hag,  161. 

Birket  el  Korn,  303. 

Blrket-et»-Sab  stat.,  113. 

Birket  Ghutt«£s,  106. 

Birket  Haboo,  417. 

Bishareeyah  gold-mines,  449. 

Bishareeyah  tribe  of  Arabs,  450. 

Blacks,  Oases  of  tbe,  310. 

Boaxs,  wild,  109,  III,  257i  303. 

Boats,  ancient  Egyptian,  described,  455. 

BoatM  of  the  Nile,  75, 119. 

Bolbitine  branch  ot  the  Nile,  103. 

Booa^b,  457. 

Book  of  tbe  Dead,  or  Ritual,  147,  337.    Quota- 
tion from,  145. 

Books,  list  of.  xvi. 

BooUk,  no,  173. 

Boosh,  344. 

Bordein  stat.,  218. 

Borel  and  Lavalley,  Messrs.,  233. 

Bostan,  484. 

Boghaz,  the,  or  mouth  of  the  Nile,  252. 

Brangeh,  mounds  at.  345. 
{  Breccia  Verde  quarries,  448. 
I  Brickmakers,  but  not  Jews,  434. 
I  Broonibel  mounds,  343. 
i  Bruce' s,  or  tbe  Harpers'  tomb  at  Thebes,  424. 
i  Brugsth,  Herr,  255,  279. 

Bubastis.  218. 

Burckbardt,  tomb  of,  139. 

Burial-place  of  the  Jews,  339;  of  Apis,  207. 

Burning- Bush,  chapel  of  the,  293. 

Busiris  village,  201. 

Bussateen  village,  J3^ 
,  Byadeeyah  village,  300. 
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CADI. 


c. 

Cadi's  court  at  Cairo,  126. 
Gffisars,  names  of  the,  25,  26. 
Cffisar's  camp  near  Alexandria,  98, 99. 
Cairo,  founded,  ji.    Terminus,  114.     Hotels, 
lodgings,  houses,  116..     Cafes,  restaurants, 

116.  Post-OfiBce,  116.  Bankers,  Consulates, 
Medical   Men,    117.      Shops,   tradespeople, 

117.  Agents  for  forwarding  goods,  117. 
Churches,  118.  Conveyances,  118.  Railwajrs, 
telegraphs,  118.  Servants,  118.  Boats  for  the 
Nile  voyage,  steamers,  1 19.  History  and  topo- 
graphy, 121.  Copt,  Jews,  and  Frank  Quarters, 
122, 123.   Oriental  character  of,  I2j.   Climate, 

125.  Population,  125.     Local  government, 

126.  Cadi's  court,  126.  Manufactures  and 
Industry,  127.  Gates,  walls,  127.  Canals, 
lakes,  128.  Citadel,  128.  Mosk  of  Moham- 
med  All,  129.  Joseph's  Well,  ijo.  Mosks, 
churches,  130-IJ8.  Tomhs,  cemeteries,  ijB. 
Sebeels,  or  public  fountains,  IJ9.  Streets, 
public  places,  140.  Baths,  141.  Beoaars, 
141.  Palace:!,  i^j.  Schools,  14 j.  Libraries, 
144.  Museum,  144-151.  Hospitals  and 
Benevolent  Societies,  151.  Theatres,  amuse- 
ments, 152.  Festivals  and  religious  cere- 
monies,  i$i.  Modes^  of  seeing  Cairo  and 
neighbourhood,  155.  Drives,  excursions, 
156-215.    To    Shoobra,  156.    To  Heliopolis, 

"Petrified  Forest,"   161.    To 
162.    To  Old  Cairo,  i6j.    To 
17;.    To  Sakk&rab,  201. 
Mosk  of  Amer,  164.    Boman 

fortress  of  Babylon,  165.     Coptic  convents 

and  i^hurches,  165-170. 
Cairo  to  the  Suez  Canal,  215-247. 

to  Suez  by  railway,  216. 

by  water  to  Damietta,  247. 

by  rail  to  Damietta,  25^. 

to  S£n  and  Lake  Menzaleh  by  rail;  and 

water,  254. 
- —  to  the  Natron  lakes  and  monasteries,  259 

to  the  Seewah,  or  Oasis  of  Anunon,  265. 

to  Syria  by  the  "  Short  Desert,"  268. 

to  Mount  Sinai,  271. 

to  the  Fyo6m,  298. 

to  Medeeneh,  299. 

to  the  Little  Oasis,  the  Great  Oasis,  and 

the  Oasis  of  Dakhleb,  by  the  Fyo6m,  jo6. 
to  the  convents  of  St.  Anthony  and  St. 

Paul  in  the  Eastern  desert,  3 16. 

to  Thebes,  339.  , 

Caliphate  in  Asia,  end  of,  36.    In  Egypt,  end 

of,  42. 
Caliphs  and  Sultans,  list  of  the,  27-42. 
Caliphs,  tombs  of  the,  138. 
Camel-riding,  273. 
Canal,  ancient,  between  Mediterranean  and  Red 

Sea,  229. 
Canal  of  Cairo,  cntting  of  the,  128, 153. 
Canal  of  Mahmoodeeab,  94,  105.     Of  Ismail- 

eeyab,  128.    Of  Arsinoe,  23a    OfMoSz,  1x4, 

248,  25;.    See  Suez. 
Canal,  Wfidy,  229. 
Canopic  branch  of  the  Nile,  102, 109. 
Canopus,  loi.    Decree  of,  102, 151, 


157.    To  the 
the  Barrage, 
the  Pyramids, 
Cairo,  old,  163. 


CX)Pnc. 

Caravans  from  Darfoor,  314. 

Oarchemish,  and  conquests  of  the  Egyptians, 

405. 
Caricature,  penchant  of  the  Egyptians  for,  435. 
Cartondies,  or  shields  with  kings'  names,  19-26. 

Meaning  explained,  327. 
Catacombs  at  Alexandria,  89. 97. 
Cataract,  First,  466.    Ascent  and  descent  of, 

467.    Second  cataract,  487.    Third  cataract, 

491.    Sixth  cataract,  492. 
Cataract  of  Hannak,  491. 
Catherine,  St  convent  of,  291.    Church,  292. 

Library,  293.    Excursions  from,  294-297. 
Causeways  at  the  Pyramids,  198. 
Caviglia,  192, 103, 205. 
Ceilings  of  tomos,  painted  devices  on,  369. 
Chalouf,  223,  237. 
Chameleon,  482. 

Cbeops,  or  Shoofoo,  Pyramid  of.  179. 
Chephren,  or  Shafra,  builder  of  the  2nd  Pyramid 

of  Geezeh,  statue   of,  148.     His  pyramid, 

189. 
Cbereu,  106. 
Christian  church,  old,  at  Erment,  451. 

martyrs,  453. 

remains,  308,  314.  3i5.  3$3,  J54»  i6o, 


361,  363,  366,  367,  370,  31h  409.  43^  477. 

482,  483.  487- 
Christians  formerly  in  Egypt  and  Nubia,  367, 

477, 483. 487- 
Chronol(^cal  Table  of  Egjrptian  dynasties  and 

kings,  12-18. 
Church,  very  early,  in  a  quarry  near  Aboo 

Honnes,  360. 
Churches,  73,  95>  118,  166,  287,  292,  345,  360, 

J75.  391.^9^.409.417.451- 

,  position  of  early,  376. 

Circles,  stune,  285,  289. 

Citadel  of  Cairo,  128. 

Cleopatra,  baths  of,  89, 97.  Cleopatra,  portrait 

of.  at  Denderah,  388.    At  Erment,  451. 
Cleopatra's  Needles,  81. 
Climate  of  Kgypt,  x.  '  Of  Alexandria,  91.    Of 

Cairo,  125. 
Clothing  and  mode  of  life,  6. 
Coinage  of  Egypt,  8-ia 
Coins,  Cufic,  27. 
Colossi  of  Thebes,  407. 
Colossus  on  a  sledge,  361. 
Colours,  or  paints  of  the  Egyptians,  458. 
Columbarium  in  the  Great  Oasis,  312. 
Commerce  of  Alexandria,  92. 
Consular  courts,  jurisdiction  of,  91. 
Contra-ApoUinopolis,  ancient   road  from,   to 

Emerald  mines,  450. 
Contra-Latron,  temple  at,  453. 
Contract  with  Dragoman,  }20. 
Convent  or  monastery  of  Gebel  et  Tayr,  ^49. 

Of  Mount  Sinai,  291.    Of  Geergeh,  379.    The 

oldest  in  Egypt,  at  Esneh,  453. 
Convents  or  monasteries  near  AntinoS,  360.  Near 

Negadeh,  39?.    Of  St.  Anthony  and  St.  Paul, 

316.     Of  the  Natron  lakes,  262.    Of  Boosh. 

344.    Red  and  white,  374-376.    In  Island  of 

Taoenna,  384. 
,  other,  166,  308,  340,  344.  J45.  J^o,  366, 

39h  4^8. 

-,  number  of,  in  Egypt,  265. 


Coptic  convents  and  churches  at  old  Cairo,  166- 
170. 
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COPTIC. 

Coptic  patriarchy  ;i6. 
CoptoB,  391. 

to  Bereoioe,  road  from,  449. 

Copts,  the,  3J2, 

Coronation  ceremony  at  Thebes,  412. 

Crooodiie  mnmmies,  J67. 

Crocodiles,  213,  jiju  366,  390,  460,  4^2,  483, 

492.    Power  of  Tentyrites  over,  389.    Cha- 
'   racteristics  of,  390.    Sacred,  joi,  345,  39a 
Crocodilopolis,  300,  301,  375,  452. 
Crusaders  in  Egypt,  05, 107, 164,  250,  252. 
Cnfic  character,  3  [.    inscription,  132,  I33>  I7i> 

465. 
Card  dynasty,  34. 

Cash,  "  Ethiopia,"  name  of,  472,  478. 
Cynopolis,  348. 
Cypenis,  251. 


Dab6d  temple,  475. 

Dahabeeah,  description  and  price  of,  1 19.    In- 
formation respecting  voyage  in,  319-326. 
Dakhleh,  oasis  of,  310.    Fruits,  character  of  the 

inhabitants,  312* 
Paklceh,  temple  of,  48a 
Dallas,  344- 

Damanhoor  stat.,  iii.    Canal  of,  109. 
Damietta,  252. 
besieged  by  the  Cnuader8,'34,  35,  95, 

252. 
Dar  Aboo  Bereek,  266. 
Daroot-Oshmoon,  363. 
Daroot  esh  Shereef,  365. 
Dashoor,  pyramids  of,  214. 
Dates  in  drums  at  Keneh,  300. 
of  Seewah,  267.    Of  the  Little  Oasis,  309. 

Of  A8Soo4n,  465.    Ot  Ibreem.  465, 474. 
Dayr  B6I06,  316. 
Dayr  By^  village,  315,  345. 
Dayr  el  Arbcleen,  295. 
Dayr  el  Bahree  temple,  418. 
Dayr  el  Medeeneh  temple,  417. 
Dayr  Mar-Antonios,  316. 
Debbah,  492. 

Deb^bat  Sheykh  Ahmed,  291. 
Delta,  the,  112. 

,  apex,  or  S.  end  of  the,  no,  162. 

Denderab,  temple  of;  384-389. 

Dendoor,  temple  of,  479. 

Derb  el  Hag,  274. 

Derb  el  Hamra,  274. 

Derb  el  Maazee,  274. 

Derb  er  Russafa,  448. 

Derb  et  Tarabeen,  274. 

Derb  et  Tow&rah,  274. 

Derr  or  Dayr,  capital  of  Nubia,  483. 

Dervishes,  dancing,  152. 

Desert,  Journeys  In  the,  271-298,  306-317,  447- 

450.    Preparation  for,  272-274. 
Desert,  the  «'Long,"  via  Mt.  Sinai,  Akabah, 

and  Petra,  297,  or  vi£  Mt.  Sinai  and  Nakl, 

to  Syria,  299. 

,  the  "  Shorty"  to  Syria,  268. 

Dessook,  fSte,  107. 

Diet,  6. 

Dim&y,  ruins  at,  in  the  Fy6om,  305. 

Diocletian,  inscilption  of,  time  of,  487. 

DIodorus,  l^let  pauiwi. 


EL  HAYBIE. 

Dlospolis  Parva,  ruins  of,  384 

Diseases  for  which  climate  is  beneficial,  4. 

Dishneh,  384. 

Distance  from  the  sea  to  the  ist  Cataract,  462. 

Divinities,  principal  Egyptian,  146. 

Dog  and  cat  mummies,  348,  )66. 

Dogs,  more  tlian  one  breed  in  ancient  Egypt, 
348. 

in  Egypt,  38?. 

Dom-trees,  or  Theban  palms,  36$. 

Dongola,  New,  491. 

,  Old,  492. 

Doosh,  temple  of,  314. 

Doric  column,  prototype  of  the,  355,  478. 

Ddseh  at  Cairo,  154. 

Dragoman,  118,  319,  322,  324.  395- 

Drah  Aboo'l  Negga,  tombs  of,  428. 

Draughts,  game  of,  357. 410. 

Drawing,  excellence  of,  423, 436. 

Drawings,  coloured,  illustrative  of  the  agricul- 
tural pursuits  of  the  early  Egyptians,  455. 

Druses,  sect  of,  32, 135. 

Dwarfis,  358. 

Dynasties,  Egyptian,  and  kings,  chronological 
table  of,  12-25,  338 


£. 

Ebras,  366. 

Ed  Dayr,  Christian  village,  361.    Temple  of, 

452. 
Edfoo  temples,  456, 457.    Marsh  or  lake  near, 

45*1' 

Eel  (the  phagnis)  represented,  356. 

Eg  Grimsbeb,  227. 

Eggs,  artificial  hatching  of,  127. 

Egypt,  season  for  visiting,  xiv.  Journey  froih 
England  to,  xv.  General  remarks  on  sanitary 
state  of  the  country,  i.  Temprature,  2.  The 
seasons,  3.  Diseases  for  which  the  climate  is 
beneficial,  4.  Clothing  and  mode  of  life,  6. 
Coinage,  8.  Weights  and  measures,  10. 
Keigning  family  and  mode  of  government,  11. 
Chronological  table  of  Egyptian  dynasties 
and  kings,  12-25.  List  of  Caliphs  and  Sultans, 

'  27-42.  Shooting  and  Natural  History,  326. 
Geography,  products,  33 1*  inhabitants,  332. 
Antiquities,  ruins,  iBi- 

Egyptian  boats,  description  of  ancient,  455. 

temples,  general  description  of,  334- 

336. 

Eileithyias,  ruins  at,  454    Grottoes  at,  455. 

Ekbmeem,  376. 

El  Areesh,  270. 

£1  Azhar,  University  of,  134,  143.    Moek  of. 

El  Beerbeh  mounds,  379. 

El  Bersheh,  361. 

El  Booka  Stat.,  253. 

£1  Dooknefira,  grotto  at,  483. 

El  Edwa  Stat.,  299. 

El  Ec^y ta,  wells  of,  448. 

El  Ferdane,  243. 

El  Gherek,  306. 

El  Ghoree,  mosk  of,  137.    Bazaar  of,  141. 

El  Guisr.  241,  242. 

El  Hamm&m,  305. 

El  Hamra,  201. 

£1  Harelb,  366. 

£1  Haybie,  mins  at,  346. 
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EL  HAYZ. 

£1  Hayz,  oasis  of,  310, 
El  Helleh,  45^ 
El  Howarte,  J5J. 
Kl  Kab,  454. 
El  Kafr,  J42. 
El  K{Ua  village,  ^91. 
El  Kamysefa,  266. 
El  Kasr,  308. 
El  Kays,  mounds  at,  J48. 
Gl  Ken&n.  454. 
El  Kbanka,  161. 
El  Khdrgeh  temple,  jij. 
El  KbowtCbid  mounds,  371. 
£1  Kodla  pyramid,  45J. 
£1  Madbawwa,  287. 
El  Mabarrad,  286. 
El  M£[razee,  ^44. 
El  Markhah.  284. 
El  M^tearah,  ^40. 
El  Miidmor,  mounds  at,  j'jj. 
El  Mu^reb  plain,  275. 
El  Miiktala,  275. 
El  Murkbeiyeb,  28J. 
El  Wady,  district  ot,  220. 
El  Wady,  village  of,  in  F>o6m,  303. 
El  Wasta,  J71. 
El  Wasta  Junct  stat,  299. 
Elephantine,  island  of,  46$. 
Embab^h,  Term.  8tat.,io4.   Battle  of  the  Pyra- 
mids, 104. 
Emerald-mines,  449.  Ancient  road  from  Contra 

ApoUinopolis  to,  449. 
English  and  Arabic  vocabulary,  45-68. 
Epitaphs  at  Assoofin,  464. 
£r  Bab^,  289. 

Ergamenes,  king  of  Ethiopia,  <«8o. 
Erment,  antiquity  of,  J98,  451. 
Erment  temple,  451. 
Erwels  el  Erbeirig,  291,  298. 
Esbekeeyab,  the,  140. 
Esh  Sbooma,  228. 
Esh  Sbiirafa  town,  192. 
Esneb,  road  to,  from  Great  Oasis,  J15.    Temple 

and  town  of,  452. 
£s  Sid,  105. 

Ethiopia,  329, 47  j,  489.    See  Nubia. 
Etko  lake,  102. 
Etzoo,  493. 

EunostuB,  port  of,  at  Alexandria,  70,  9;. 
Examination,  points  requiring,  4;. 
Excursions  from  Cairo,  156-215.    From  Medee- 

neh  in  the  Fyo6m,  joo.    To  Behnesa,  J47. 

To  Abydus,  ?79. 
Expenses  of  the  Journey  to  Egypt,  xv.    From 

Cairo  to  Mount  Sinai,  271-2.    Of  voyage  up 

the  Nile,  329. 


F. 

Faid  Stat.,  223. 

Farfifreh,  oasis  of,  jio. 

Faras  or  Farras,  486. 

Fires,  460. 

Farshoot,  3^3' 

Fatemlte  dynasty,  30. 

Fertfyg  temple  and  church,  486. 

Feshun,  J46. 

Festivals  ai  Cairo,  152.    At  Tantah,  112. 

Figures  drawn  in  squares,  423, 461. 


GRANITE. 

Flamingoes.  243*  258. 

Fons  Tre(janu8,  317. 

Fooah,  ic6. 

Forts.  Roman  165, 315. 

Fortification,  system  of  Egyptian,  346,  45  j,  481, 

489. 
Fossil  remains,  161, 177,  359. 
Fossil  wood,  161, 199,  262,  274. 
Fost^t*  121.  i6j. 
Fountains  at  Cairo,  139.    Of  the  sun,  160.    Of 

Moses,  226,  294. 
Fow,  374,  J84. 

Frescoes  at  Thebes,  Roman,  438. 
Funeral  ceremonies,  353. 

in  the  Theban  tombs,  431, 4J4. 

Fyodm,  the  299.    Route  to,  298. 


e. 

Gamille,  ruins  of  a  temple  at,  476. 

Gassassine,  220. 

Gates  of  Alexandria,  92.    Of  Cairo,>i27. 

Gaza,  270. 

Gazelles,  242,  264,  282,  477, 493. 

Gebel  Aboufayda,  366. 

Gebel  Aboo  Ghabab,  457. 

Gebel  Atti[kah,  225. 

Gebelayn,  452. 

(rebel  Barka],  492.    Tablets  found  at,  151. 

Gebel  ed  i)okban,  porphyry  quarries  of,  317. 

Gebel  el  Ahmar,  161. 

Gebel  el  Azrek,  492. 

Gebel  el  Fateereb,  317. 

Gebel  er  Ross^,  lead-mines  of,  228* 

Gebel  esh  Shems,  486. 

Gebel  et  Mdt,  266. 

Gebel  et  Tayr,  349. 

Gebel  ez  Zeit,  227. 

Gebel  Gerri,  49  j. 

Gebel  Mokattam,  x2t,  128, 161,  340. 

Gebel  Shekh  Embarak,  346. 

Gebel  Shekh  Hereedee,  373. 

Gebel  Tookh,  3^9. 

Gebel  Toona,  363. 

Gebel  Zab&rah,  emerald-mines  of.  449. 

Geezeh,  17^1.    Fynunld  platform  of,  177. 

Gemeleeyan,  251. 

Geneffe  stat,  223.    Hills,  223. 

Geography  of  Egypt,  331. 

Geology  of  Egypt,  316. 

George,  St.,  converted  into  a  Moslem  statue, 

Gerf  Hoss&yn,  479. 

GerttCssee,  476. 

Gezeereh,  Palace  of,  143. 

Gharb-Amun,  ruins  at,  266w 

Gbaw^zee,  or  dancing-girls,  390. 45a. 

Girgeb,  379- 

Gisr  el  Agoos,  349, 164,  367,  368. 

Glass-house,  ancient,  at  Natron  lakes,  259. 

Gloves,  ancient,  433. 

Gold-mines  of  the  Bishareeyah,  449. 

Groldsaneh,  348. 

Government,  mode  of,  11. 

Grow  el  Kebeer,  372. 

Gow  el  Gharbeeyab,  372.   ^    !-  •* 

Granite,  imit^^tlqp  ot.'i55^  * 

"  a 


.•  * . 


Quar-ie&  ot  (Jcfjjel  F]it?€reh,  317.     In 
the  neighbourhood*  of  Assodan,  464. 
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aRANITB. 

KHALEEG. 

Granite  Bcalptares  in  relief  249, 427. 

Xiv.    Journey  from  England  to  Egypt,  xv. 
Things  bought  in  England  for  the  Nile  Jour- 

Great Oasis,  the,  312.    Boaids  from  Abydos 

to. 

J82. 

ney,  XV. 

Great  Pyramid,  the,  description  of,  179. 

Irrigation,  mode  of;  in  Nubia,  474. 

Great  temple  at  Medeenet  H£boo, 

41a 

At 

Isb^yda,  363. 

Eamak,  4J9. 

Iseum,  the  ancient,  248.    Temple  of,  248. 
Islands  of  Elephantine,  465.    Of  Rehayl,  466. 
Of  PhllflB,  469.    Of  Biggeh,  47a    Of  Argo, 

H. 

491. 
Ismailia,  22a  241.    Hotel,  241.    Waterworks, 

Ha4Jt  Kandeel,  364. 

241. 

Hagar  er  KeUcab,  282. 

Isment,  in  the  Oasis,  ruhis  of,  ji  i. 

Hagar  es  Sal4m,  J47. 

Isment  el  Bahr,  345. 

Hagar  Silsileh,  497. 

Israelites,  passage  of  the,  226,  279.    Boate  of 

He^ar  el  Magareen,  295. 

the,  279. 

H&icem,  mosk  ot  134. 

Itfoo,  374. 

HamiLtha,  dog  mummies  at,  147. 

Hamdoo,  494. 

J. 

Handak,  492. 

Hannak,  Cataract  of,  491. 

Jebel,  Bisher,  282. 

Hdrat,  at  Shoobra,  157.    At  Kooba, 

158. 

Jebel  ed  Dayr,  296. 

Harbayt  2SJ. 

Jebel  el  Markhah,  284. 
Jebel  el  Monefjah,  288.  296. 

Hare,  dest^rt,  278.  482. 

Haroon.  hill  of,  205. 
Haronn  el  Ra^d,  28. 

Jebel  et  Tahooneh,  287. 

Jebel  Hamm&m  Pbaroon,  283. 

Harra  Treb,  494. 

Jebel  Katareena,  ascent  of.  299. 

Jebel  Moosa,  ascent  0^  and  luU  Sufig&feh,  294. 

Harris,  Mr.,  35?,  360^  365,  j68,  382, 457. 

Hassan  Sultan,  mosk  of,  135* 

Jebel  N4goos,  296. 

Hassaneyn,  mosk  of,  234. 

Jebel  Serbil,  286. 

H6glra,/note  ou.  27. 

Jebel  Zebeer,  295. 

Heheeyab  stat,  293. 

Jephsehan,  36$. 

HeliopoIiB,  157.    Obelisk,  158. 

Jerusalem,  taking  of,  a. 

Helwiln  vUlage,  J41. 

Joseph's  Well,  130. 

Henneh,  ^74,  479. 
Heptastadium,  the,  82. 

Journey  fix)m  England  to  Egypt,  xv. 

Here6dee,  Shekh,  371. 

Hermonthis  temple,  451. 

Hermopolis  Magna,  362. 

E. 

Herodotus,  108  etpcuHm. 

Heroopolis,  229. 

Kafr  Douar  Stat,  iix. 

Hesy  el  Ebatt^teen,  supposed  to  be  the  rock 

Kafr  el  IjiX,  342. 
Kafr-ez-Zyat  stat.,  X12. 

struck  by  Moses,  286. 

HieraconpoUs.  453. 

Kafr  Mukfoot.  306. 

Hierasycaminon,  481 

Kaid  Bey.  138, 161. 

Hieroglyphics,  method  by  which  first  deciphered. 

KalfCbaheh,  477. 

JJ6, 3J7. 

Kalamoon,  31 1. 

Hippopotami,  21;,  492. 

Historical    sculptures   at    Eamak. 

Kalioob  Junct.  stat,  114, 2x6. 

AM- 

At 

Kalaoon,  mosk  of,  136. 

Medeenet  H&boo.  411.   i^ce  BatUe 

scenes. 

Kalat-el-Kebsh,  133. 

History   and  Topography  of  Alexandria, 

75. 

Kantarab,  243. 

Of  Cairo,  121.    Of  Thebes,  397. 

Kari  Meydan,  the,  145. 

Horses  in  Egypt.  158.    First  seen  on 

sculptures. 

Karioon,  106. 

JJ2,  358. 

Kamak,  the  Great  Temple,  439.    Plan  of,  440. 
Historical  sculptures   in    the,  443.     Other 

Hospitals,  &c,  at  Alexandria,  96. 

At  Oniro, 

151. 

buildings  and  remains,  445.     Causes  of  its 

Hotels  at  Alexandria,  72.    At  Cairo, 

115. 

destruction,  447. 

How,  DioipoLU  ParvOj  JP4. 

Karrawee,  106. 

How&ra  Arabs,  j82. 

Kasr  Ain  es  Sont,  3 13. 

Howaweesh  grottoes,  378. 

Kasr  Ain  ez  Zaylln,  3x4. 

Hyksos,  the,  14  151,  255.  i57- 

Kasr  el  Benat,  304. 

Hyaena,  the  spotted,  199,  278, 396 

Kasr  el  Kharoon,  ruins  of,  303. 
Kasr  esh  Shemxnah,  and  site  of  Roman  fortress 
of  Babylon,  16$.  168. 

I. 

Kasr  es  Sv^,  384. 
Kasr  Gashast,  260. 

Ibreem,  484. 

V-- 

Kasr  el  Go6ytah,  314. 

Ichoeumon,  wqrsMp  of  the,  J4f  •  , 

Kasr  Room,  266. 

lllaboon  Pyrai>iid»3<}i^.:   •  -    ;     • 

Keneh,  390. 

Inhabitants  6i  fiSgJrpt, V;i.  .'   •     ' 

Ken<5os,  or  Kensee,  tribe,  472, 475. 
Kbaleeg,  the,  or  Canal  of  Cairo,  X28, 153. 

Introduction,  xiv.    Seaisoif  for  visiting  Egypt, 

INDEX. 
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KHAN. 

Khan  Yodnes,  270. 

Kh^D  Khaleel,  bazaar,  141. . 

Khartoom,  49J. 

Kibdtus,  the,  79. 

Kings,  list  of:  Pharaohs,  19--2J.    Ptolemies  or 

Laeldes,  24-25,     Ctesars,  26.     Caliphs  and 

Sultans,  27-42. 
Kings,  tombs  of  the,  at  Thebes,  420. 
Kobt,  or  Koft,  the  ancient  Coptos,  J91. 
Ko>komeh,  2c6,  207. 
Kokreb,  49;. 
Kolzim,  224. 

Kom-Ahmar,  monnds  at,  J5J,  45J. 
Kom  elAswed,  201. 
Kom  el  Hettan,  406. 
Kom  Ombo,  460. 
Kom  Weseem,  ruins  of,  J05. 
Koobah,  158. 
Koomeh,  temple  of,  J99. 
Koomet  Murraee,  tombs  of,  4^5. 
Koortee,  481. 
Koos,  392. 
KooB-kam,  ^71. 
Korayn  dates,  107. 
Korosko,  482. 
Korti,  492. 
Kosseir,  227.    Road  to,  fh>m  Thebes  or  Keneb, 

447. 
Kostanmeh,  480. 

L. 

Labyrinth,  the,  and  Lake  Mceris,  300. 

Lake  Mar^otis,  94,  105,  iii.    Menzaleb,  243, 

258.    Mceris,  301. 
Lakes,  the  Bitter,  223,  238. 
Latopolis,  452.   See  Esneh. 
Lead-mines  of  6^ebel  er  Bossltes,  226. 
Lekhmas,  109. 
Lepidotum,  382. 
Lesseps,  M.  de,  232. 
Leuoos  Portus,  228. 
Library  at  Alexandria,  hj. 

at  Cairo,  144. 

at  Convent  of  St.  Catherine,  29J. 

Malta,  xvl. 

Libyan  Hills,  the,  362,  J84  etpasHm. 
Limestone  quarries,  J40,  J4B,  J5j,  J59,  J89. 
Linant-Bey,  M.,  162,  2j2,  joi. 
Lisht,  Pyramids  of,  J43. 
Little  Oasis,  the,  jo8. 
Lowb'geh  wine,  in  the  Oasis,  J09. 

Luxor,  304, 395. 437- 

Luxor  (Thebes)  to  Assootfn,  the  First  Cataract 

and  Philse,  451. 
Lycopolis,  J69.    See  Asyoot. 


Maabdeh,  caverns  and  crocodile  mummy  pits 

of.  J67. 
Maazee  Arabs,  31$. 
Macrizi,  86  etpasrim. 
Maghdgha,  346. 

Magh^rah,  turquoise  mines  at,  284. 
Mahallet  D^maneh,  251. 

el  Kebeer  stat.,  254. 

Rokh  Stat,  254. 


MOOSREE. 

Maharraker,  481. 

Mahass,  district  o^  491. 

Mahattah,  468. 

**  Mahittah,"  or  day's  journey,  length  of  a,  491. 

Mahmoodeeah  Canal,  Uie,  105. 

Mahsamab  stat,  220. 

Makkemeh,  92.   iSlee  Cadi's  Court. 

Malateeah,  mounds  at,  J46. 

Malkeh,  482. 

Manfedoot,  J67. 

Mankabat,  368. 

Manna  of  the  Desert,  276. 

Mansoorah,  250. 

— ,  to  Menzaleh  and  the  lake,  250, 251. 

Terminus  stat.,  253. 

Mansooreeah,  island  of,  462.      * 

Mareotis,  lake,  105,  iii. 

Mariette,  M.,  109  et  pauim.    His  djscoveiy  of 

the  Serapeum,  or  Apis  Mausoleum,  207. 
Masarab,  jii.    Limestone  quarries  at,  340. 
Massowah,  228. 
Matareeah,  160,  258. 
M((we,  267. 
Mayan  Moosa,  294. 

Maydoom,  pyramid  of,  343.  See  False  Pyramid. 
Measures  and  weights,  10. 
Medam6t,  J9J. 
Medeeneh,  or  Medeenet  el  F^o<$m,  stat,  joo. 

Excursions  from,  302. 
Medeonet  H&boo,  temples  of,  409. 
Medicines,  7. 
Mellawee,  363. 

Memlooks,  105.    Massacre  of,  128. 
Memnon,  the  vocal,  407. 
Memnon,  tomb  of,  420. ' 
Memnonium,  401.   See  Rameseum. 
Memphis,  history  of,  202.    Bemains  of,  205. 

Colossal  statue,  205. 
Mendes,  site  of,  251.* 
Mendesian  branch  of  the  Nile,  no,  251. 
Menes*  Dyke,  202, 342. 
Menoof,  104. 
Mensheeyah,  378. 
Menzaleh,  lake,  24?,  258. 

,  canal  of,  250. 

Merog,  492. 

Met^Uiara,  354. 

Metoobis,  104. 

Mex,  quaries  of,  97. 

Minieh,  352.    Cemetery  at,  353. 

Miniet-SIlseel,  251. 

Mines,  emerald,  449. 

— ,  gold,  449. 

,  lead,  228. 

— ,  turquoise,  284. 

Mishte,  mounds  at,  373. 

Mitemna,  492. 

Mlt-en-Nas^rah,  251. 

Mit-Fares,  2^1. 

Mitrahenny,  202,  342. 

MoiQud,  mosk  of,  137. 

Mceris.  lake,  301. 

Moez  Canal,  the,  114,  252. 

Mohammed  All,  11, 128, 156, 452.  Mosk  of,  129. 

Moileh,  valley  of,  308. 

Mokat^un  hills,  the,  123,  128,  339.' 

Monasteries  of  the  Natron  valley,  262.   Library 

at,  264* 
Mons  Pentedactylus,  449. 
Mooskee,  the,  140. 
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M0BG06E. 

Morgdse,  476. 

Morost^,  the,  ij6. 

Moses,  fountain  of,  226. 

Moek,  general   description  of  a^   ijo.     Lord 

Houghton's  poem  on,  131. 
Moskg  at  Alexandria,  95.    At  Cairo,  ijo.    At 

Old  Cairo,  164. 
Mount  Sinai,  instructions  for  journey  to,  271. 

See  Sinai. 
Mountain,  the  red,  199. 
Mudmur,  371. 
Mummy  pits,  ibis,  206,  362.     Dog  and  cat,  348, 

366.    Crocodile,  367.    Ape,  437.    . 
Museum,  Alexandria,  83. 

of  Egyptian  antiquities,  144. 

Mycerinus,  pymmid  of,  191. 
Myos  Hormos,  ruins  of,  227. 


N. 

Nader,  109. 

Napata,  4*^3. 

Natron  lakes  and  valley,  the,  109,  259. 

Natron  In  valley  of  Nile,  455. 

Naw^knees,  mosquito  houses,  276,  279,  289, 
291. 

Neby  Saleh,  tomb  of;  298. 

Nechesia,  228. 

Necropolis,  site  of,  at  Alexandria,  79. 

of  Memphis,  206. 

of  Abydus,  382. 

of  Thebes,  428. 

in  the  Great  Oasis,  314. 

Nefiche  stat.,  220. 

Negadeh,  393. 

Nerba,  305.    See  Dimay. 

Neslet  ez  Zowyeh,  353. 

Nestorius  banished  to  the  Oasis,  314. 

Nezleh,  303. 

Nlcopolis,  site  of,  98. 

Nile,  preliminary  information  for  voyage  up 
the,  318.  By  steamer,  318.  In  a  dahabeeah 
with  a  dragoman,  319.  In  a  dahabeeah 
without  a  dragoman,  322.  List  of  provisions, 
323.  General  hints,  324.  Backsheesh,  325. 
Shooting  and  natural  history,  326.  Wild 
animals,  326.  Land  birds,  326.  Aquatic  birds, 
327.  Amphibious  animals,  327.  Fish,  327. 
Geography  and  products,  328.  Trees,  fruit, 
&c.,  331.  Domestic  animals,  33I'  Inha* 
bitants,  332.  Antiquities,  Ruins,  &c.,  333. 
Temples,  334.  Tombs,  33(>'  History,  337. 
Dynasties,  338. 

Nile,  the  Blue  and  the  White,  Junction  of,  493. 

Nile  Journey,  the,  things  necessary  for,  xv. 

Nile,  rise  of  the,  at  Cairo,  172. 

Nile,  Upper,  requisites  and  season  for  Journey 
to,  490. 

Nile,  steamers  for  the,  119. 

Nilometer,  the,  170. 

Nilometers,  other,  171,  341, 465. 

Nilus,  the  god,  honours  paid  to,  at  Silsilis,  460. 

Nlshoo,  mounds  of,  106. 

Nitria,  district  of,  259. 

Nourri,  492. 

Nubia,  472.    Ancient  history  and  geography 
of,  472.    Method  of  irrigation,  474.    Modem 
Inhabitants,  473. 
Nugb  Buderah,  284. 


PRODUCTS. 


Nugb  Hawa,  289. 
Nugb  Suwig,  291. 
Nugr  el  Baggar,  295. 


Oases  of  the  Blacks,  310. 

Oasis  of  Ammon,  or  the  See-wah,  266. 

Oasis,  the  Great,  or  Wah  el  Khai^eh,  3i2~3i4> 

Oasis,  the  Little,  306-310. 

Oasis  of  Dakhleh,  311.  ' 

Oback,  493. 

Obelisk  at  Alexandria,  87.    At  Assoofln,  4*'4. 

At  Biggig,  302.      At  Heliopolis,  158.      At 

Kamak,   441.      At    Luxor,   437.     At   S&ti 

(Tanis),  256. 
Old  Cairo,  163.    Coptic  convents  and  churches 

at,  166-170. 
Om  Baydab,  266. 
Ommiade  dynasty,  27. 
Onion,  foundation  of,  216. 
Ooched,  494. 
Ophthalmia,  7. 
Ordee,  491. 
Oshmoonayn,  362. 
Osiris,  tomb  of,  301,  382. 
Otan,  494. 


P. 

Palaces  at  Cairo,  143. 

Palm-wine,  309. 

Palms,  Theban,  369.    Of  Assooitn,  465. 

Paints  of  the  Egyptians,  458. 

Panlum,  or  temple  of  Pan,  86. 

Panopolis,  377. 

Passports,  8. 

Pelicans,  24?,  258. 

Pelusiac  branch  of  the  Nile,  229,  230,  244. 

Pelusium,  site  of,  244,  269. 

Peninsula  of  Sinai,  275. 

Peter  the  Hermit,  ?2. 

"  Petrified  Forest,"  the,  161. 

Pharaohs,  the,  chronological  list  of,  19-23. 

"  Pharaoh's  Hot-bath,"  283. 

«  Pharaoh's  Throne  "  at  SakkArah,  206. 

Pharos,  isle  of,  79,  82. 

Philse,  island  of,  469. 

to  W^y  Halfah,  475. 

Philotera,  port  of,  227. 

Phtah,  temple  of,  at  Memphis,  204. 

Pigeon  towers,  373,  30?. 

Pilgrims,   lake   of   the,    161.     Departure    for 

Mecca,  152. 
Pipe-bowls  at  Asyoot,  368. 
Pliny,  78  et  passim. 
Plutarch,  78  et  passim. 
Pococke,  95  et  passim. 
Pompey's  Pillar,  88. 
Population  of  Egypt,  1 1. 
Porphyry  quarries  of  Gebel  ed  Dokhan,  317. 
Port  Said,  244.    Hotels,  steamers,  244.    Ports 

and  moles,  246. 
Post  OflQce,  at  Alexandria,  72.    At  Cairo,  116. 
Presents,  8. 
Priests,  tombs  of,  428. 
Primis  parva,  484. 
Products  of  Egypt,  334. 
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PBOTEUS. 

Proteas,  abode  of,  •75.    Sacred  grove  of,  204. 

Provisions  for  Nile  voyage,  xix,  j2i,  490. 

Psammetichus,  deserters  from,  485. 

Pyramid,  derivation  of  the  word,  177. 

Pt&ahids,  the,  172.  Drive  to,  173.  History 
and  object  of  pyramidal  buildings  in  Kgypt» 
176.  The  pyramid  platform  of  Cleezeb,  177. 
Topographical  plan  of  the  pyramids  of 
Geezeh.  178.  The  Great  Pyramid,  179.  Di- 
mensions of  the  Great  Pyramid,  181.  Plan 
of,  183.  The  Second  Pyramid,  189.  The 
Third  Pyramid,  191.  Other  small  pyramids, 
loj.  Tombs,  196.  The  Causeways,  198. 
The  pyramid  of  Abooroish.  199.  The  pyra- 
mids of  Aboose^r,  200.  The  pyramids  of 
Sakkarah,  206.  Of  Dashoor.  214.  Of  £1 
Kobia,  453.  Of  Meroe,  492.  Crude-brick 
pyramids  at  Dashoor,  214.  At  Howarab  and 
Illahoon,  joi.  At  Abydus,  382.  At  Thebes, 
4j6.    The  "  fjEJse  "  pyramid,  343. 


Q. 

Quails,  161, 175,  2M.  270.  278.  Shooting  of,  in 
Egypt,  326. 

Quarries,  alabaster,  316.  Breccia,  448.  Gra- 
nite, J17,  464.  Gypsum,  ji6.  Porphyry, 
J 1 7.  Limestone,  340,  348,  353,  359,  389. 
Sandstone,  457, 478. 

Quarry,  mode  of  beginning  a,  351. 

Quarters,  division  of  Cairo  into,  122. 
^  Queens,  tombs  of  the,  437. 


Ra&ineh,  372.  iV- 

Ramaneeah,  107. 

Rameses,  site  ot  220,  279. 

II.,  15.    Statues  of,  205, 401,  485. 

III.,  16.    Temple  of,  at  Thebes,  41a 

Rameseum,  or  Memnonium,  401.  Sculptures, 
402.    Ruins  In  the  vicinity,  406. 

Ramleh,  near  Alexandria,  100.    At  Booldk,  no. 

Ramsees,  109. 

Raramoon,  362. 

R&s  Aboo  Zeneeneh,  283. 

R^  el  £ch,  244. 

Ras-et-Teen,  pulace  of,  97. 

R£s  Mohammed,  227,  276. 

R^s  Sufs£feh,  294. 

Red  Convent,  376. 

Red  Sea,  the,  227, 494.  Passage  of  the  Israel- 
ites, 226,  279. 

Red  Sea,  the,  Egyptian  o)ast  of,  227. 

Refah,  270. 

Reigning  family  in  Egypt,  11. 

Rephidim,  286,  287. 

Revenue  of  Egypt,  11. 

Rhoda,  360. 

Rigga,  34J- 

Ritual,  the,  or  Book  of  the  Dead,  145, 337. 
Roda.  island  of,  and  Nilometer,  170. 
Rosetta,  103. 

to  Atfeh  and  Cairo,  by  the  Nile,  104. 

Stone,  the,  103,  3j6,  460. 

Route  of  the  Israelites  from  li^ypt  to  Mount 
Sinai,  279. 


SHEYKH. 

Routes  fh)m  A  in  Moosa  to  Jebel  Moosa,  and  the 

Convent  of  St.  Catherine,  281. 
Rowik,  49?« 
Rumeyleb,  the,  141. 


S. 

Sabagoora,  479. 
Saeed,  the,  328. 
SaJs,  107.    Mounds  of,  107.    Sepulchres  of  'the 

Samite  Kings  of  Egypt,  108. 
Saltic  branch  of  the  Nile,  iia 
Sakayt,  450. 
SakkXbah,  201, 206.  Pyramids  of,  206.  Mummy 

pits,  206.    Tombs,  249.    Tablet  of,  151,  206 

Saladin,  34, 121,  128, 130. 

Salaheeyah,  269. 

Samhood,  383. 

Sftn,  255.    La  pierre  de,  102.    Objects  found  a 

in  Museum,  151. 
Sandgrouse,  278,  326,  492. 
Sandstone  quarries,  457.     At  Gertassee,  476. 

At  Kalabsheh,  478.    Region  of,  454. 
Sani,  492. 

Sarllbit  el  Ehiidim,  290. 
Saracenic  Wall  at  Assooto,  464. 
Sarboot  el  Jemel,  290. 
Scarabaei,  148. 
Schedia,  105. 

Schools  at  Alexandria,  96.    At  Cairo,  143. 
Schwabti,  or  mummy  emblems,  147. 
Season  for  visiting  Egypt,  xiv. 
Seasons,  the,  in  Egypt,  3. 
Sebiyda,  363.    Sf.e  Isbayda. 
Sebeels,  or  public  fountains,  139. 
Sebennytic  branch  of  the  Nile,  no. 
Sebennytus,  mounds  of,  248. 
See-wah,  the,  266.    See  Oasis  of  Ammou. 
Sehayl,  Island  of,  466. 
Seih  Bab'a,  284. 
Seih  Sldreh,  284. 
Semaloot,  349. 
Sembellaweln  stat,,  253. 
Semenhood,  248. 
Semneh,  488, 491. 
Senhoor,  305. 
Senooris,  306. 
Serapeum,  heights  of,  239. 

Stat,  223. 

'     ■  at  Alexaudria,  84. 

>,  or  Apis  Mausoleum.  207. 


Serra,  487. 

Servants,  in  Egypt,  75,  118. 

Sesostris,  15. 

Sethi  I.,  temple  of,  at  Abydus,  380,  381. 

Shabeka,  mounds  at,  373. 

Shar^ra,  mounds  at.  354. 

Shaym-t-el-Wah,  475. 

Sheykh  Aboo  Noor,  346. 

Shendy,  492. 

Shenhoor,  393. 

Sherg  Selin,  371. 

Sheykh  el  beled,  or  village  chief,  statue  of  a, 

148. 
Sheykh  FodJ,  348. 
Sheykh  Hanaydik,  230,  240. 
Sheykh  Hassan,  }48. 
Sheykh  Shenedeen,  mounds  at,  373 
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Sheykh  Timay,  j$(). 

Shibe^  el  Kanater  stat,  ax6. 

Sbobd,  J7I. 

Shobnk,  342. 

Shoobra,  palace  of,  156. 

Sbooting,  219,  247,  299,  30J,  326,  311. 

Shur,  wilderness  of,  282. 

BiUlis,  quarries  at,  457. 

Sinai,  Pekinsula.  of,  275.  Inhabitants,  279. 
Population,  276.  Geographical  and  Natural 
features,  276.  Natural  history  and  climate, 
278.  Buins,  279.  Route  of  the  Israelites 
trom  Egypt  -  to  Mount  Sinai,  279.  Routes 
from  Ain  Moosa  to  Jebel  Moosa,  and  the 
Convent  of  St  Catharine,  281. 

Sinaitic  inscriptions,  285.  287,  298. 

Sidout,  J69.    Set  Asyoot. 

Sits,  mounds  at,  ^4$. 

Sledge,  Colossus  on  a,  j6t. 

Smyth,  Mr.  Piazd,  theory  of,  about  Great  Py- 
ramid, 176, 188. 

Snipe  shooting,  106,  161,  219, 261,  J27. 

Sont  tree,  the,  331.    See  Acanthus. 

Sootfdee,  3$  3. 

SoohiCg,  ^74. 

Sow^^kin,  228,  494. 

Speos  Art«midos,  j$8. 

Sphinx,  the,  19).    Tablet  relating  to,  149, 194. 

Sphinxes,  Avenues  of,  439, 443, 446. 

Springs,  sulphur,  283,  342. 

,  warm,  in  the  Little  Oasis,  jo8. 

Stabl  Antar,  33%  158,  369. 

Steamers  for  the  Nile,  119,  ji8. 

Stels,  or  iuscribed  tablets,  209,  21  x  ttpanim. 

Strabo,  77  et  passim. 

Sdbz,  223, 494.  Hotels,  22^.  British  Consulate, 
224.  Steam-packet  companies,  224.  History, 
224.    Quays  and  Harbours,  225. 

Suez  Canal,  225.  Financial  and  political  his- 
tory  of  the  present  Maritime,  232. 

Suez,  gulf  of,  224. 

,  plain  of,  2^6. 

Suez  to  Port  Said,  by  the  Canal,  235. 

Snff,  343. 

Sugar  factories,  105,  J47, 352,  j6o. 

— — —  plantation,  353. 

Sukkoot,  district  of,  491. 

Sulphur  springs,  283,  342. 

Sultans,  list  of,  27-42. 

Syene,  463.    See  Assoofin. 


T. 

Tabenna,  isle  ot  384. 

•Table,   chronolo^cal,  of  Egyptian  dynasties 

and  kings,  12-18. 
Tablet  of  Abydus,  137,  j8i.    Of  Sak^rah,  151, 

206,  3B1. 
Taf&h,476.    £'ee  Wady  Taffih. 
T&ha,  352. 
Tahaneh,  342. 
Tahtah,  3*73- 
Talkah  stat.,  254. 
Tanis,  255. 

Tanoof,  mounds  of,  365. 
Tanseh  mound,  345. 
Tantah  janct  stat.,  112.    Fairs,  Ii2. 
Tehneh,  350. 
Tel  Basta,  218.    .STee  Bubostis. 


T006S0OH. 

Tel  el  Amama,  grottoes  o^  364. 

Tel  el  Baroot  stat.,  112. 

Tel  el  Kebeer  stat,  22a 

Tel  el  Odiimeh  mounds,  109. 

Tel  el  Yahoodeh,  the  Mound  of  the  Jew,  x6i, 
216. 

Tel  en  Nassara,  mounds  at  345. 

Tel  et  Teen,  mounds  at,  34$. 

Tel-et-Tmel,  251. 

Tel  Defenneh.  269. 

Tel  Phakoos,  253. 

Temperature,  2. 

Temple,  description  of  an  Egyptian,  334. 

Tennes,  island  of,  258. 

Tentyrites,  the,  their  power  over  the  crocodile, 
389. 

Tenlneh,  109,  262. 

Theatres,  &c.,  at  Alexandria,  96.  At  Cairo, 
152. 

Thrbes,  399.  Arrival  at  Luxor,  and  general 
information,  395.  Mode  of  seeing,  396. 
History  and  topography  of,  397.  Ruins  and 
remains :— TTextem  Bcatk,  399.  Temple  of 
Eoomeh,  399.  The  Itameseum  or  M!erano- 
ninm, 401.  Other  ruins,  406.  The  Colossi; 
the  Vocal  Memnon,  407.  Temples  of  Me- 
deenet  H^boo  and  other  ruins,  409.  Sculp- 
tures, 411.  Small  Ptolemaic  temple,  416. 
Lake,  417.  Dayr  el  Medeeneh,  417.  D&yr  el 
Bahree,  418.  Tombs  of  the  Kings,  420. 
Tombs  of  Priests  and  private  individuals,  428. 
Tombe  of  the  Assase^f,  428.  Tombs  of 
Sheykh  Abd  el  Koomeh,  430.  Tombs  of 
Koomet  Murraee,  4H.  Tombs  of  the  Queens, 
436.  Hutem  BcmJkt  Luxor,  437.  Kamak, 
439.    The  Great  Temple,  439. 

Thebes  and  Keneh  to  Kosseir  on  the  Red  Sea, 

447. 

Thinis,  381.   See  Abydus. 

Thomu,  378. 

Thothmes  III.,  14.   Temple  of,  at  Kamak,  442. 

Tib,  tomb  of,  211. 

Timsah  lake,  223,  240. 

Tofnees,  452. 

T6ma,  mounds  of,  301. 

Tomb,  Egyptian  of  Old  Empire,  description  of, 
197,  209. 

Tomb  of  Alexander,  86. 

Tombs  of  the  Caliphs,  138.  At  Kaitbey,  138. 
At  the  Pyramids,  196.  At  Sakkarah,  209. 
OfTih,  211.  OfPhtahbotep,  214.  Of  Sheykh 
Han^ydik,  24a  Of  Neby  Saleh.  298.  At 
Asyoot,  369.    At  Beni  Hassan,  35^*- 

Tombs  of  the  Kings  at  Thebes,  420:— Sethi  I., 
421.  Barneses  III ,  or  Bruce's,  424.  Rameees 
VL,  426.  Menephtab,  426.  Kameses  IX., 
426.    Rameses  iV.,  427.     Rameses  I.,  427. 


Pthah-se-pthah,  427.    Sethi  I.,  or  Osirei  ll 
427.    Amunoph  III.,  427. 
Tombs  of  the  Priests  and  private  individuals 


at  Thebes,  428.    Of  the  Assase^f,  428.    Of 
Sheykh  Abd-el-Koomeh,  430.  Of  the  Queens, 

4J7 
Tomeeah.  300,  306. 

Tookh  stat,  114. 

Tooloon  dynasty.  29. 

Tooloon,  moek  of,  132. 

Touna  island,  258. 

Toora  mounds,  340.    Quarries,  340. 

Toossoom,  heights  of,  239. 
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TOR  PORT. 

Tor  port,  227. 

town,  296. 

Tosk,  484. 

Towns,  sites  of  ancient,  raised,  2i8. 

Towns,  denominations  of,  iJi. 

Trees  of  Egypt,  3  ji. 

Trilingaal  stones,  102,  loj,  151,  ^36. 

Ih'oici  lapidis  mons^  stones  taken  from,  to  the 

Pyramids,  340. 
Tropic,  46J,  479. 
Tuot,  451. 

Turkmans,  rise  of  th^  ji. 
Turks,  333' 
Turquoise-mlnes,  284. 
T2ltze,  ruins  of,  476. 


u. 


Um,  African  prefix  of,  269. 
Umg^oozah,  492. 
Umm  Shomer,  296. 


V. 


Valley-  of  the  Queens,  457. 
Valley,  Western,  at  Thebes,  427. 
Venus,  temple  of,  at  Memphis,  204. 
Virgin's  tree,  the,  158. 
Vocabulary,  English  and  Arabic,  45-68. 
Vocal  Memnon,  the,  407. 
Vyse,  Colonel  Howard,  181, 182, 184, 186,  188, 
190, 192,  200,  207,  214. 


w. 

WiLdy  Aboo  Seileh,  289. 

Aleyat,  286. 

Amarah,  282. 

Bark,  291. 

Berr^h,  291. 

Bub'a,  290. 

— "-  Canal,  the,  229. 

ed  Dayr,  289,  296,  J48. 

ed  Dehseh,  281. 

el  Areesh,  270. 

en  Nukkaree,  228. 

esh  Sheykh,  288. 

Ethal,  283. 

et  Toomildt,  220. 

Feirfin,  285. 

Foakheer,  448. 

Genaiyeh,  284. 

Gendelee,  275. 

t Ghorundel,  282. 


ZUBBO. 

W&dy  Halazdnee,  274. 

Halfah,  487, 490. 

— —  Jgne,  284. 

Jaffra,  275. 

Khameeleh,  291. 

Mukatteb,  285.    Inscriptions  at,  285. 

Natrdon,  259. 

Nisreen,  285. 

Nogrus,  450. 

Nugb  Buderah,  284. 

Rahabeh,  296. 

Ryfin,  308. 

Sa'al,  298. 

Sabo6ah,  482. 

Sadur,  282. 

Shebeika,  28 j. 

ShelUl,  284. 

Sol4f,  288. 

Suwig,  290. 

Tafa,  4-5  6. 

Taiyibeh,  283. 

Uselt,  283- 

Wardfin,  282. 

W^y  Halfah,  by  Dongola,  Meroe,  and  Berber, 

to  Khartoom,  and  thence,  by  Berber,  to  Sow^- 

kin  on  the  Red  Sea,  490. 
Wah,  or  Oasis,  derivation  of  word,  308. 
Wah  ed  Dakhleh,  311. 
Wah  el  Behnesa,  the  Little  Oasis,  3c8. 
Wah  el  Khargeh,  the  Great  Oasis,  312. 
Wah  Koorkoo,  476. 
Wall,  Saracenic,  at  Assouan,  464. 
Wasta  junct.  stat,  299,  344. 
Weights  and  measures  In  Kgypt,  10. 
Wells  of  Moses,  226.    Of  El  Eghayta,  448. 
White  Convent,  or  Monastery,  the,  374. 
Wild  fowl,  242,  247,  254,  257,  258,  261,  300. 303, 

306,  327,  J4?,  353,  366,  372,  396, 457. 
Wood,  fossil,  161,  274,  493. 
Wolves,  303. 

Wooden  cramps  in  masonry,  old,  418. 
Wrestling,  ancient,  357. 


Z. 

Zagazig,  junct  stat.,  219. 

2^kook  at  the  Natron  lakes,  265. 

Zaytoon,  344. 

Zlfteh  Stat,  248. 

••  Zoan,  field  of,"  256. 

Zodiac  of  Denderah,  385.    At  the  Rameseunir 

405.    Esndh,  453. 
Zowyeh,  34?- 
Zowyet  el  Mylteen,  35?. 
Zubbo,  ruins  near,  in  the  Little  Oasis,  308. 


THE  END. 
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